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CHAPTER  L 

A  COLD  dull  eveniug  towards  the  end  of  February  was  8low]% 
closing  in — slowly,  and  with  the  indescribable  melancholy  which 
hangs  round  those  lengthening  evenings  of  early  spring,  when  win- 
ter seems  but  more  wintry  from  the  cold  prolonged  light  A 
C3niica]  east  wind  was  sweeping  the  dust,  and  straws,  and  livings, 
into  little  eddies,  with  bitter  playfulness.  The  poor  little  crossing 
sweeper  at  the  end  of  Edgeware  Boad,  near  the  Marble  Arch,  had 
retired  under  the  lee  of  a  projecting  front  door  near  his  beat,  in 
company  with  a  blind  man  and  his  shivering  dog — all  three  evi- 
denUy  despairing  of  human  aid.  The  lamps  were  gradually  shin- 
ing out,  and  in  the  chemist's  shop  near  the  comer  of  Beverly 
Street,  a  grimy  little  errand-boy  was  lighting  the  gas,  which  brought 
the  big  green  and  purple  jars  into  favourable  contrast  to  the  outer 
gloom. 

The  chemist's  shop  occupied  what  had  been  the  front  parlour  of 
the  house  in  its  palmy  days,  when  Beverly  Street  had  been  the 
genteel  residence  of  well-to-do  professional  families,  and  even 
boasted  ready-furnished  houses,  which  were  not  unfrequently 
tenanted  by  county  M.P.'s  during  the  session.  Beverly  Street  had 
never  been  grand  and  aristocratic,  but  eminently  genteel ;  and 
now,  even  in  its  decadence,  no  butchers'  or  greengrocers'  shops 
defiled  its  gradual  decline,  neither  did  fishmongers  pollute  it  But 
occasional  Berlin  wool  repositories,  stationers,  and  circulating 
library  establishments,  and  the  chemises  above-mentioned,  in- 
truded themselves  into  the  front  parlours  erst  occupied  by  the 
refined  wives  and  daughters  of  eminent  barristers  and  physicians 
»f  courtly  fame. 
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2  THE  WOOING  O'T. 

The  shop  in  question  had  a  certain  air  of  antiquity,  if  dingy 
paint  and  dust,  semi-efGEiced  inscriptions  on  the  inevitable  hundred 
and  fifty  little  drawers,  and  the  half -empty  look  of  the  glass  cases, 
which  should  have  bristled  with  cosmiStiques,  pastilles,  com-eradi- 
cators,  soothing  syrups,  tooth-brushes,  and  'Bloom  de  Ninon' — 
whatever  that  may  be— if,  I  say,  such  a  condition  confers  an  air  of 
antiquity,  the  shop  of  'Grey,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist^'  as  the 
inscription  above  it  ran,  possessed  that  air. 

Within,  whUe  the  grimy  errand-boy  Ht  the  gas,  the  owner  of  the 
shop— a  tall  and  rather  good-looking  man,  with  a  loose,  gaunt 
figure,  and  indifferent  attire,  carpet  slippers,  and  a  chin  which  had 
evidently  not  known  the  razor  that  day  at  any  rate — Cleaned  over 
the  coimter,  talking  to  a  stout,  voluble,  well-dressed  individual, 
with  bright,  quick  eyes  and  an  emphatic  forefinger. 

Behind  tlie  shop  high  tea  was  proceeding.  The  back  parlour 
was  even  more  dingy  and  dusty  and  half -furnished  than  the  shop. 
A  faded  Brussels  carpet,  black  horse-hair  covered  chairs  and  sofa, 
curtains  that  once  were  green,  a  book-case  turned  into  a  cupboard, 
its  glass  doors  lined  with  green  glazed  calico,  the  better  to  hide  the 
tea  and  sugar,  bread,  and  pickles,  Worcester  sauce,  and  cream  gin, 
which  lurked  behind  ;  a  large  table,  set  with  cups  and  saucers  and 
plates,  bread-and-butter,  and  other  viands,  occupied  the  centre  ;  a 
kettle,  black  and  furry  with  the  smoke  of  ages,  sung  and  steamed 
upon  a  passably  bright  fire. 

A  stout  lady  presided  over  the  tea-pot — stout,  and  not  imcomely, 
with  a  fair  allowance  of  corkscrew  curls  at  each  side  of  her  face — 
the  face  itself  being  broad,  and  redeemed  from  plainness  by  a  reso- 
lute and  rather  aquiline  nose.  She  glanced  roimd  with  a  sharp 
Vook  in  her  light  quick  eyes  (not  pleasant  or  attractive  eyes,  but 
very  wide  awake),  and  hastily  tying  back  the  bright  red  ribbons  of 
her  black  lace  cap,  that  they  might  not  dip  into  tea  or  butter,  said 
to  the  other  inmates  of  the  apartment,  '  Come,  now ;  don't  dilly- 
dally when  your  victuals  are  ready.' 

ThA  other  inmates  were  two  girls  with  long  crimped  hair  hang- 
ing down  their  backs ;  one  high-shouldered  and  lanky,  the  other 
stout  and  dumpy ;  both  in  the  transition  stage  between  childhood  and 
womanhood.  Both  obeyed  the  summons,  the  first  dropping  a  crino- 
line she  had  been  repairing,  the  other  nsing  from  the  hearth-mg, 
where  she  had  been  tormenting  the  kitten.  They  took  their  evi- 
dent]y  accustomed  places,  and  proceeded  to  help  themselves  to  the 
bread-and-butter,  a  pile  of  which  occupied  the  middle  of  the  table. 
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'  Where  are  the  boys  1'  asked  the  mother. 

'Tom  hasn't  come  in  yet,  and  Dick  is  down-stairs  helping 
Maggie  with  the  lamp/  replied  the  youngest  girl. 

'  She's  a  stupid  thing  not  to  imderstand  it  by  this  time  ;  and 
indeed  if  the  gas  had  been  laid  on  as  I  wanted,  and  begged  and 
prayed  a'most  on  my  bended  knees,  a  year  ago,  what  a  save  it  would 
haye  been,  both  in  money  and  trouble  !  But  there  is  no  use  talk- 
ing. Go,  call  your  pa,  Bell ;  he  has  been  gossiping  this  hour  with 
some  of  his  scientific  friends,  that  never  buy  so  much  as  a  box  of 
cold  cream — at  least  that  joa^  for  one.' 

The  elder  girl  rose  and  opened  the  door  of  commimication  with 
the  shop ;  she  returned  immediately,  saying,  *  Pa  will  come 
directly.' 

'  Look  for  my  handkerchief,  Jemimar ;  I  dropped  it  somewhere. 
I  wish  they  would  bring  that  lamp ;  for  though  the  evenings  do 
lengthen  wonderfully,  it's  blind  man's  holiday.' 

So  saying,  and  having  replenished  her  cup  a  second  time  she 
filled  up  the  teapot  with  a  lavish  hand.  As  she  did  so  the  dooi 
leading  into  the  house  opened,  and  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen— 
a  pale,  dirty-faced  boy,  with  legs  too  long  for  his  trowsers,  and 
arms  too  long  for  his  jacket  sleeves — came  in,  holding  with  both 
hands  a  moderator  lamp.  He  was  followed  by  a  girl,  a  slight  girl, 
rather  below  middle  height,  not  lanky,  however,  but  roimded  rather 
than  thin ;  she  was  poorly  dressed,  in  a  dark  stuff,  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear,  rubbed  shiny  in  places,  yet  fitted  neatly  to  her 
waist,  while  her  white  linen  cuffs,  and  hair — soft  brown  hair,  be- 
tween light  and  dark — neatly  parted,  and  drawn  smoothly  back 
into  a  thick  roll  behind,  showed  well  by  contrast  with  the  untidi- 
ness of  the  people  and  the  place.  The  mistress  of  the  house  (Mrs 
Grey,  in  short,)  looked  a  tiifle  harder  and  sharper  as  her  eyes  fell 
on  her.  *  Your  tea  has  been  ready  this  hour,'  she  said.  *  Tm  sure 
if  I  had  been  so  often  about  a  thing  as  you  have,  Maggie,  about 
that  lamp,  1  would  not  want  help  with  it — ^keeping  Dick  from  his 
food  all  this  time ! ' 

*I  did  not  want  help  with  it,  aunt,'  replied  Maggie,  'only  to 
cany  it  up-stairs,  for  it  is  very  heavy.  Dick  chose  to  stay  and 
watch  me — ^he  was  anything  but  a  help.' 

'  And  thaf s  all  the  thanks  you  get,'  cried  his  mother, '  for  saving 
Miss  Margaret  Grey's  nice  cuffs  from  being  soiled  !  Tour  imcle's 
daughters,  Miss,  can't  treat  themselves  to  such  elegancies.' 

*  Well,  aunt ;  I  wash  and  iron  them  myself,  so  I  suppose  I  have 
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a  right  to  wear  them/  returned  the  girl,  wearily  rather  than  defiantly. 

*  Who  pays  for  the  starch,  Fd  like  to  know  1  *  was  the  triumphant 
rejoinder. 

Maggie  half  opened  her  lips,  very  pretty,  soft-looking  lip^  and  a 
little  tremulous  just  then — ^but  closed  them,  closed  them  resolutely, 
and  applied  herself  to  cutting  a  slice  of  bread  from  the  loaf  instead 
of  helping  herself  to  one  of  the  buttered  slices,  as  the  door  opened 
and  Mr  Grey  entered.  He  dropped  into  his  usual  place  unnoticed, 
save  by  Maggie,  who  handed  him  his  tea  and  drew  the  bread-and- 
butter  within  his  reach. 

*  Thank  you,  my  dear,  thank  you,'  said  the  head  of  the  house 
absently,  not  seeing  who  was  attending  to  his  wants.  *  I  have  just 
been  talking  to  old  Mr  Shepherd— a  most  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened individual — and  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  the  cause  of 
science  was  never  so  prosperous  as ' 

*I*m  sure  I  don't  know  about  science,'  interrupted  Mrs  Grey, 
with  no  small  bitterness  of  tone.  '  But  there's  precious  little  pros- 
perity here  !  And  as  to  Mr  Shepherd,  there's  pages  and  pages  in 
the  ledger  with  his  name  at  the  top  of  them,  but  I  never  can  make 
out  "  Paid  "  at  the  bottom.' 

*  Well,  all  in  good  time,  my  dear,'  said  the  chemist  with  a  sort  of 
deprecating,  soothing  tone, '  all  in  good  tima  He  is  a  man  of  the 
highest  principle,  and  the  money  will  be  all  the  better  for  coming 
in  a  lump.' 

*  Limip,  indeed ! '  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  scorn.  '  It  gives  me  a 
Iiunp  in  tiie  throat  to  hear  you  talk.' 

*  Uncle,'  interposed  Maggie,  in  a  low  voice,  *  you  must  look  at 
the  paper  I  have  been  copying.  I  have  finished  it,  but  I  am  not 
siire  about  one  or  two  passages.' 

*  Ha  !  hum  !  I  hope  you  have  made  no  mistakes,'  said  Mr  Grey  a 
little  testily  ;  *  for  it  is  of  very  great  importance.' 

*  What  is  it,  pa  1 '  asked  Master  Dick. 

*  Oh !  an  article  on  the  properties  of  coal  tar.  A  little  contribu- 
tion to  the  "  Tybumian  Literary  and  Scientific  Journal" ' 

*  Which  won't  be  let  in — or  paid  for — at  any  rate,'  grumbled  Mrs 

Grey. 

*  I  don't  care  so  much  about  that,'  said  her  husband  resignedly. 

05  he  spread  some  dark-looking  condiment,  purporting  to  be 
potted  herrings,  with  reckless  thickness  on  his  bread-and-butter. 
*  But  I  do  want  the  true  theory  to  be  recognised  :  it  would  create  a 
revolution  in  the  art  of  dyeing.' 
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*  Really,  Jolin/  said  his  wile,  pathetically, '  it  makes  me  sick  to 
hear  of  the  importance  of  everything  except  making  your  business 
pay ;  to  think  of  the  scatter-brained  way  you  manage,  and  the  bad 
debts  you  make ;  your  indifference — ^your  more  than  culpable  in- 
difference to  your  customers.  Why  is  it  you  don't  spend  your  time 
and  labour  finding  out  a  hair  restorer,  or  a  skin  reviver,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  if  you  vrUl  be  scientific,  and  try  a  lot  of  spirited 
advertisements,  as  any  man  of  enterprise  and  business  habits  would 
do,  if  it  was  only  to  draw  custom  to  the  shop]  But  you — you 
never  do  nothing  but  write  things  that  nobody  reads,  and  talk 
away  as  civil  and  pleasant  to  them  that  are  deep  in  your  books 
as  to  them  that  pays  regular.  I've  no  patience  with  you ! — while 
the  children  want  clothes — ^and  as  to  me— but  it's  no  matter  about 
me,  though  I  did  bring  you  good  fifteen  hundred  poimds/ 

Poor  John  Grey  fidgeted  on  his  seat,  and  looked  piteously  and 
imploringly  at  his  wifa  His  eldest  daughter  murmured  'Law, 
ma !  how  you  do  talk  ! ' 

*  No,  indeed,  aunt ; '  cried  Maggie,  *  many  people  care  to  read 
what  he  writes.  Didn't  the  editor  of  the  "  Family  Herald  "  notice 
his  letter  about  chloroform,  and  write  a  most  complimentary  paper 
about  it?  And  then  the  "Weekly  Visitor"  requested  further 
communications ;  and ' 

*  Oh,  of  course,'  interrupted  her  aunt,  with  heightened  voice  and 
colour,  and  pouring  out  some  tea  with  a  sort  of  vicious  rapidity. 
'  Of  course.  You  must  always  back  up  your  uncle  in  all  things. 
You  know  how  to  get  up  his  sleeve  ;  but  you  don't  blind  meJ 

While  she  spoke,  and  unperceived  by  her,  a  young  man  entered 
— a  short,  square  young  man,  with  incipient  whiskers  and  mous- 
taches, a  hat  rather  on  one  side,  and  a  short  cane  sticking  out  of  one 
pocket  of  his  light  grey  paletot.  *  I  say,  what's  the  row  1 '  he  asked, 
stopping  in  the  doorway,  and  leaning  one  shoulder  against  the  side 
of  it.    *  There  you  are,  at  it  hammer  and  tongs,  as  usual' 

*  Well,  and  no  wonder,  Tom,'  said  Mrs  Grey,  *  when  I  see  your 
father  letting  his  business  go  to  sixes  and  sevens,  and  he  spending 
his  time  on  science  and  all  that  rubbish,  and  Maggie  there  encour- 
aging him — ^Maggie,  that  ought  to  be  keener  after  his  interests  than 
himself,  considering  all  she  owes  him. 

*  Well,  mother,  stop  that.  Leave  the  governor  and  Maggie  alone, 
llo ;  and  give  me  a  cup  of  tea.'  So  saying,  the  eldest  son  dropped 
into  a  seat,  and  removing  his  hat,  handed  it  to  his  youngest  sister 
to  put  down.    *  111  not  have  Mag  worried,'  he  continued,  with  an 
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inanperablatone  of  patronage.  'No.Iwont  Oh,  Margaret— pale, 
fair  Uugaret,  queen  of  my  soul,  &c.,  &q.,  deign  to  give  me  the 
boot-jack.' 

*  Deign  to  get  it  for  yourself,'  returned  Uargaret,  with  supreme 
contempt 

Mrs  Grey  was  suddenly  quieted.  If  science  was  her  husband's 
weak  point,  Master  Tom  was  hers.  Kren  the  better  informed, 
higher  toned  father  thought  Tom  a  fine  fellow,  only  a  httle  wild, 
like  other  young  men  ;  and  hoped  that  by-and-by  he  would  rise  to 
be  an  ornament  to  the  noble  profession  of  which  he  was  a  student. 

To  Maggie  he  was  simply  intolerable  and  offensive  to  the  last 
degree ;  but  he  was  not  actively  unkind,  not  intentionally  wound- 
ing— only  after  the  nature  of  creatures  like  him,  when  a  thing 
weaker  and  poorer  and  more  defenceless  than  tmnself  wss  to  be 
found,  it  became  almost  a  necessity  to  insult  and  show  his  superi- 
ority to  it 

'Any  news  of  the  widow  1' asked  Tom,  himself  not  quite  twenty, 
but  already  bkui  from  experience  in  third-rate  dissipation. 

*  Oh,  Tom  1 1  saw  her  stepping  into  a  brougham  as  I  was  going 
out  to  school  this  afternoon,'  cried  the  elder  girl ;  '  and  she  had 
such  a  dress  on — velvet  moir6,  and  a  velvet  cloak  all  trimmed  with 
sable,  and  a  green  velvet  bonnet,  and,  my !  what  boots  and  gloves  ! 
She  must  be  ever  so  rich  ! ' 

*  I  wonder  would  she  stand  a  fiver,  if  a  fellow  told  her  he  was 
bard  up,'  said  Tom. 

'  You  ought  to  try ;  screw  up  your  courage,  and  ask  her,'  said 
Maggie,  who  had  no  great  respect  for  her  cousin's  pluck. 

'  You  should  ask  her  for  him,'  said  Dick.    '  You  are  the  favourite.' 

'  Yes,'  chimed  in  Jemima ; '  she  was  aakmg  for  you  to-day,  when 
you  were  out  at  the  butcher's.' 

Maggie  laughed.  '  I  might  aak  it  for  my  uncle ;  I  certainly  «-ill 
not  for  Tom.' 

'  Now,  isn't  that  cruel  1 '  said  Tom. 

The  widow  waa  a  lady  who,  about  three  weeks  previously,  had 
taken  the  drawing-room  floor,  which  had  lain  vacant  for  many 
months,  to  Mrs  Grey's  despair. 

She  paid  regularly,  although  inclined  to  drive  a  hard  bargain ; 
and,  moreover,  having  had  a  cold  and  sore  throat,  had  called  in 
Mr  Grey,  and  run  up  a  very  fair  account  for  mixtures  and  gargles. 
She  waa  good-looking  and  young — that  is,  perhaps,  old-looking 
tor  twenty-five,  or  young-looking  for  Uiirty-fivo.     Dressed  very 
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grandly ;  talked  a  good  deal  of  her  solicitor  and  stockbroker,  to 
see  whom,  she  said,  she  had  come  over  from  the  Continent  at  that 
anseasonable  season.  She  drove  out  a  good  deal  and  had  very  few 
visitors. 

To  the  chemist's  family  she  seemed  a  goddess  of  beauty,  wealth, 
and  fashion ;  the  only  drawback  to  whose  perfections  was  a  tend- 
ency lately  displayed  to  'take  up  with  Maggie,'  as  Mrs  Grey 
phrased  it  Tet  for  so  fine  a  lady  her  habits  were  simpla  She 
usually  'picked  a  bit'  at  one,  or  lunched  while  she  was  out, 
and  had  tea  at  the  same  hour  the  chemist's  family  had  theirs. 
Maggie  had  seen  to  the  preparation  of  a  loin  chop  and  some  muffins 
for  the  drawing-room  tea  before  she  sat  down  to  partake  of  her 
own. 

Maggie  made  no  reply,  and  to  aggravate  her,  Tom  repeated, '  You 
are  a  cruel  Maggie— downright  cruel.'  As  he  spoke  the  door 
opened,  and  the  maid-of-all-work  said, '  Missus  Berry  would  be 
glad  to  speak  to  Miss  Grey.' 

'  Which  Miss  Grey  1 '  asked  the  mistress  testily. 

'  I  dunno',  ma'am ;  she  said  '*  Miss  Grey."' 

*  You  had  better  go,  BelL' 

*  Oh  no,  ma !    It  ain't  ma    If  s  Maggie.' 

*  Gk)  back  to  Mrs  Berry,'  said  Mrs  Grey,  authoritatively, '  and 
ask  her  if  it  is  Miss  Grey  or  Maggie.' 

The  last-named  individual  flushed  up,  but  resolutely  held  her 
tongue. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sooty  servant  reappeared  *  Please,  it  u 
Miss  Maggie.'  Whereupon  there  was  silence  for  the  space  of  half 
a  minute. 

Maggie  rose,  and  went  to  an  old-fashioned  mahogany  brass- 
bound  desk,  which  stood  on  a  table  in  the  window,  and  took  from 
it  some  sheets  of  paper.  *  There,  dear  uncle,  will  you  just  see  if  it 
is  right  ?  and  if  not,  I  can  correct  it  when  I  come  back.' 

'  And  pray  remember  there  are  all  Tom's  socks  to  be  darned,  and 
a  tuck  to  be  run  in  Jemima's  petticoat,'  called  Mrs  Grey,  as  she 
left  the  room. 

Once  out  of  sight,  Maggie  ran  hastily  upstairs,  to  avoid  the  hated 
sound  of  her  aunt's  voice,  and  knocked  gently  at  the  drawing-room 
door. 

'  Come  in,'  said  rather  a  shrill  voice.    Maggie  obeyed. 

In  a  large  well-proportioned  room,  dimly  lighted  by  two  candles 
and  the  fire,  sat  Mrs  Berry,  a  table  before  her,  littered,  rather  than 
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ipread,  with  the  tea-equipage,  sundry  account-books,  and  a  numbea 
of  bills,  letters,  notes,  ifec.  A  writing-book  lay  open  by  her  side 
and  she  held  a  pen  in  her  mouth.  She  was  a  tall,  slight  woman, 
a  little  higt-aliouldered,  with  very  dark,  almost  black,  hair,  and  a 
pale  complexion ;  her  teeth  were  large  and  prominent,  conveying 
the  idea  that  it  would  cost  her  some  trouble  to  close  her  lips  com- 
pletely over  them ;  but  her  eyes  were  passably  good ;  and  when 
dressed,  ber  mouth  shut,  and  just  a  joupfon  of  colour  on  her  cheeks, 
she  was  not  a  bad-looking  woman  in  reality,  and  absolutely  a 
beauty,  considering  that  she  had  £1200  a  year  to  back  up  her  re- 
putation for  loveliness.  She  was  sitting  as  above  described,  with 
the  pen  at  her  mouth,  and  a  puzzled  weary  eipreasion  on  her 
countenance,  which  cleared  up  wonderfully  as  Ma^e  came  across 
the  gloom  of  the  apartment  into  the  fire-light. 

'  ikw,  my  dear  !  why  did  you  not  come  at  once  1  Ton  could  not 
think  I  wanted  that  great  stupid  cousin  of  yours } ' 

'  Well,  no,  Mrs  Beny  ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  contradict  my  aunt' 

'Oh  yea — to  be  sure.  I  suppose  they  are  all  horrid  jealous  be- 
cause I  notice  you.  Never  mind,  you  will  do  the  best  yet.  Now 
I  just  want  you  to  enter  a  few  little  things,  and  make  up  my  book 
for  me,  and  answer  a  note  or  two.  It's  very  funny,  I  can  do  figures 
in  my  head,  but  I  can't  bear  writing  or  ciphering,  it  makes  my  eyed 
and  head  ache  like  anything.  Indeed  Sir  Jacob  Raven,  the  great 
English  doctor  in  Paris,  saya  my  brain  is  unusually  delicate  and 
([uite  unequal  lo  much  exertion.' 

'  Headaches  must  be  very  iinpleasant,'  said  Maggie  sympathetic- 
ally, '  but  it  seems  to  me  for  more  difficult  to  do  sums  or  arithme- 
tic in  one's  head  than  on  paper.' 

'  Never  mind — you  set  to  work  like  a  dear.  Sit  down,  here's  tlie 
book.'  And  hastily  vacating  her  seat,  Mrs  Berry  placed  a  neatly 
bound  account-book  before  Maggie.  The  first  pages  were  sadly 
blotched  and  scratched,  but  after  a  certain  date  in  the  curi'cnt 
February  another  hand  and  neater  workmanship  appeared. 

'  I  spent  a  lot  of  money  yesterday,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  taking  an  old 
envelope,  scrawled  over  with  pencil  marks,  out  of  her  pockeb 
'  What  day  of  the  month  was  it  yesterday ) ' 

'  The  27th.' 

'  And  will  to-morrow  be  the  1st  of  March  1 ' 

'  No,  no,  it  IB  leap  year.' 

'  So  it  is.  Well,  I  declare  if  a  certain  person  was  here  I'd  be  in- 
clined to  try  my  chance,'  said  the  widow  laughing. 
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*IIowV  asked  Maggie  absently,  for  she  was  choosing  a  fresh 
pen. 

*  Don't  you  know  the  privilege  of  leap  year,  you  little  goose  1 
returned  Mrs  Berry,  playfully. 

'  Oh  yes,  of  course  1  The  ladies  may  propose.  I  am  sure  you 
would  never  do  so.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know  !  There's  a  gentleman,  a  man  in  France, 
has  long  been  an  admirer  of  mine ;  but  he  is  shy  or  something,  and 
he  won't  speak  out.'    Maggie  laughed. 

'  I  am  quite  ready,  Mrs  Berry,'  she  said. 

*  Well,  let  me  see.  Yesterday  there  was  three  shillings  for  paper 
and  envelopes,  and  two-and'ninei>ence  for  a  pair  of  gloves,  one 
shilling  for  a  photograph  of  the  Princess  Alice,  such  a  sweet-look- 
ing creature  . — ^then  two  shillings  to  the  driver.  Ain't  it  a  shame,' 
said  Mrs  Berry,  interrupting  herself, '  they  don't  charge  the  drivers 
in  with  the  brougham  )    Have  you  got  that  down  1 ' 

*  Yes— what  else  % ' 

'  Eighteen-pence  for  a  plate  of  soup  and  a  glass  of  sherry  at 
Yerey's ;  and  then,  what  I  must  say  I  do  begrudge,  fourteen  shillings 
for  two  stalls  at  the  Olympic,  that  I  engaged  for  Miss  Salter  and 
myself,  and  after  promising  to  come  she  sends  me  this  note,'  hold- 
ing up  a  pink  morsel  of  paper  with  an  elaborate  monograph  in 
gold  at  the  top, '  saying  indeed  that  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  an 
impromptu  dance  at  dear  Lady  Tufton's,  and  regretted  not  being 
able  to  come  with  me ;  as  if  I  didn't  know  she  had  worked  might 
and  main  to  be  asked,  and  has  somehow  got  an  invitation  at  tlie 
last  moment ;  and  so  I  have  spent  my  money  and  lost  the  play  as 
welL  It  M  too  bad,'  cried  the  widow,  with  the  sound  as  of  tears  in 
her  voice ;  '  but  she  is  no  lady,  for  all  the  airs  she  gives  herself. 
And  though  she  is  daughter  to  Sir  Somebody  Salter,  he  was  only 
a  City  knight.  I  will  never  forgive  her  !  for  you  know  I  could  not 
go  by  myself  !  To  be  sitting  moping  here,  instead  of  seeing  the 
"  Lady  of  Lyons,"  and  wasting  my  money  into  the  bargain  !  It  is 
too  bad!' 

'  Yes,  it  is  a  great  shame,'  said  Maggie,  with  hearty  sympathy. 
She  had  once  seen  a  play,  and  with  her  the  theatre  meant  Elysium  ; 
therefore  to  be  disappointed  in  such  a  project  was  indeed  bad 
treatment  in  Maggie's  eyes. 

The  widow  was  touched  by  such  evidently  true  feeling,  and  fired 
with  a  sudden  inspiration,  exclaimed,  '  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
lose  my  money  or  amusement  either.    Suppose  you  come  with  me  \ 
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Tm  sure  you  look  much  mora  geuteel  than  that  stuck  up  Min 
Salter ;  and  sa  far  as  the  cab  goes,  she  might  have  made  fine 
speeches,  but  she  wouH  never  go  halves,  not  aha  So  just  nm 
away  and  put  on  yonr  host  frock  :  it's  only  half-past  six' 

'  Oh  !  lAia  Berry,  dear  Mrs  Berry,'  cried  Uaggie,  blushing  to  the 
eyes  in  a  mingled  agony  of  delight  and  doubt,  '  It  would  be  too 
euchimting  to  go  to  the  theatre  ;  but  thi*  is  my  on^  dress,  and  I  am 
nqt  fit  to  go  with  a  lady  like  you.' 

'  No  other  dress ! '  cried  Mrs  Berry  with  unaffected  horror. 
'  Goodness  gracious  I  what  a  shame  I  Never  mind,  that  shan't  stop 
us.  I  have  a  black  silk  skirt,  and  a  muslin  body,  and  an  opera 
cloak,  will  just  do  you.  Come  let  us  put  away  these  things  and  go 
and  dress,  and  then '  (as  if  it  was  a  great  privilege) '  yon  shall  dress 

'  Oh  !  how  can  I  thank  yon  enough  'i '  exclaimed  Ua^e.  '  But 
my  annt  I    I  must  ask  her  leave,  and  she  is  sure  to  be  vexed.' 

'  I'll  just  send  her  a  message.  I  flatter  myself  I  pay  a  good  deal 
too  r^ular  to  be  refused,'  said  Mrs  Berry  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
She  rang  the  bell,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  '  slavey'  from  be- 
low sent  her  compliments  to  Mrs  Orey,  and  would  she  allow  Miss 
Maggie  to  go  with  her  to  the  theatre,  as  she  was  disappointed  of  a 
friend  who  was  to  have  gone  with  her. 

The  space  of  time  taken  to  deliver  this  message  and  carry  back 
tlie  answer  seemed  interminable  to  poor  Maggie,  although  the  en 
ergetic  widow  made  her  light  a  chamber  candle  and  come  into  her 
room,  where  she  speedily  set  to  work  to  disembowel  a  portmanteau 
and  extricate  the  sOk  skirt  and  muslin  body  from  its  depths. 

In  due  course  a  reply  came, '  that  Mrs  Berry  was  welcome  to  take 
Miss  Maggie  if  she  IDced.' 

'  Or  to  any  other  rubbish  in  the  house  as  well,'  said  Maggie,  with 
a  laugh  that  might  have  been  bitter  bad  she  not  had  the  immediate 
prospect  of  so  much  joy. 

'  Now  then,  just  bring  the  other  candles,  like  a  good  girl,'  cried 
Mrs  Berry.  '  I  can't  see  to  do  my  hair,  and  you  can  be  changing 
your  dress  until  I  am  ready  to  have  mine  fastened.  Why  don't 
yon  pull  off  your  frock  ] '  continued  Mrs  Berry,  after  a  moment's 
pausa 

'Oh  I  if  yon  would  not  mind,'  returned  Maggie  blushing  vehe- 
mently, *  I  should  like  to  speak  to  my  uncle  before  I  go— and — and 
—I  will  pat  on  these  things  in  my  own  little  room,  and  be  back  to 
fasten  your  dress  before  yon  are  ready.' 
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'  Do  as  you  like,  child,  but  I  would  not  go  near  those  ill-natured 
things,  if  I  were  you.' 

'  My  uncle  is  not  Ul-natured,''  said  Maggie  firmly  ;  '  he  has  done 
everything  for  me,  and  I  do  not  care  for  the  others.'  She  ran 
quickly  from  the  room  ;  depositing  the  skirt  and  jacket  in  a  loose 
bundle  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  leading  to  her  'upper  chamber. 
She  rapidly  descended  to  the  common  sitting-room,  where  gloom 
sat  on  every  brow  save  Mr  Grey's. 

Poor  Maggie  felt  terribly  guilty  as  she  came  in,  even  as  though 
she  had  stolen  pleasure  from  Bell  and  Jemima,  and  dashed  the  cup 
of  joy  from  her  aunt's  lips.  How  ardently  she  wished  they  were 
all  going  to  the  play,  provided  she  was  not  to  be  with  them.  Poor 
things  I  such  ineffable  good  fortune  was  not  to  be  theirs.  But 
Maggie  felt  at  that  moment,  with  all  the  keenness  of  a  generous 
spirit,  that  pleasure  costs  too  dear  which  mortifies  another. 

Mr  Grey  alone  was  immoved  and  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  the 
sheets  Maggie  had  left  with  him. 

'  Uncle  dear  !  I  am  obliged  to  go  with  Mrs  Berry,  and  indeed  I 
am  very  pleased,  but  I  will  get  up  an  hour  earlier  to  correct  those 
sheets,  if  you  will  only  mark  what  is  wrong  in  pencil' 

*  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  they  seem  all  right  so  far.  I'm  glad  you 
are  going  to  have  a  treat' 

'Well!  if  I  was  you,  Mag,  I'd  have  more  spirit  than  to  go  in 
that  old  brown  stuff,'  said  Mrs  Grey. 

*  A  regular  Cinderella,  by  Jove  ! '  sneered  Tom. 

*  Never  mind ;  we  aU  know  who  won  in  thai  story,'  said  Maggie, 
with  good-humoured  defiance.  Keeping  her  own  counsel  as  to 
her  borrowed  finery  and  kissing  her  imcle  lovingly,  she  left  the 
room. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  and  just  as  the  widow,  having 
made  preliminaries  to  her  elaborate  toilet,  had  begun  to  wonder 
what  had  become  of  '  that  girl,'  Maggie  entered  her  room,  so  meta- 
morphosed that  Mrs  Berry  started.  The  white  muslin  body  adorned 
with  scarlet  velvet  bows,  was  neatly  drawn  in  at  the  waist  by  a 
black  band.  The  black  silk  skirt  flowed  in  full  and  easy  folds,  and 
at  night  its  shabbiness  could  not  be  seen.  In  lieu  of  any  other 
ornament,  some  of  the  soft  brown  hair  was  twisted  into  a  coronet 
across  her  head,  that  lent  something  of  stateliness  to  her  carriage. 

*  Why,  my  goodness ! '  cried  the  widow,  *  how  wonderfully  my 
old  things  set  you  off !  You  are  not  like  the  same  girl !  Have  you 
a  turn  for  hair-dressing  ?    I'm  sure  I  wish  you'd  do  up  mine  the 
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uniewuy  you  do  your  own.    There's  no  time  now,  but  you  will  do 
it  some  evening  % ' 

'Whenever  you  like,  and  as  often  aa  yon  like,'  cried  Maggie, 
glowing  with  gratitude,  aa  she  proceeded  to  '  lace  up '  Mre  Berry's 
dresa  and  alter  the  position  of  a  buucb  of  damaak  roses  with  which 
iier  head  waa  adoraed. 

'  I  declare  you  have  a  great  deal  of  taste,  Maggie.  There,  that 
will  do  ;  wo  had  hotter  go,'  cried  Mrs  Berry,  glancing  at  her  look- 
ing-glass with  no  small  complacency.  '  Here,  put  on  this  opera 
cloak — there  now — you  might  be  au  earl's  daughter,  as  far  as  looks 
go,  if  we  (&  by  any  chance  meet  any  one.' 

So  saying  Mrs  Berry  carefully  extinguished  the  candles,  first 
lighting  one  in  the  bed-room  candlestick,  and  returned  to  the  sit- 
tiug-room.  '  Dear,  dear  ! '  she  said, '  I  never  thought  of  asking  you 
to  take  anything  !  There's  a  drop  of  tea  and  a  bit  of  muffin  left, 
but  they  are  both  stone  cold  now.' 

Margaret  declared  with  truth  that  she  could  not  eat  a  morsel. 
'Well,  well  have  something  when  we  come  in,'  said  Mrs  Berry, 
ringing  for  the  '  slavey,'  whom  she  directed  to  call  a  cab.  '  And 
mind  you  have  some  oysters — do  you  care  for  oysters  1 '  to  Maggie, 
who  said  she  did  not.  '  Well,  a  dozen  oysters,  some  brown  bread 
and  butter,  and  a  pint,  no  three  half-pints,  of  stout  ready,  and  the 
table  laid,  by  eleven.  We  may  be  a  little  later— but  don't  you  be 
late.' 

At  last  they  were  oS.  To  look  out  at  the  gaily  dressed  and 
lighted  shops  was  delightful,  the  drive  in  a  rough  rattling  cab  en- 
chanting, feeling  all  the  time  that  she  was  ou  the  road  to  the  higii- 
oat  enjoyment,  and  to  Maggie  a  cab  seemed  a  most  distinguished 
mode  of  conveyance — something  quite  aristocratic.  Tnie,  that  ou 
reaching  the  temple  of  delight,  Mrs  Berry  rather  tarnished  the  ele-  - 
vated  feeling ;  for  she  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  on  the  kerbstone,  in 
her  greeo  and  gold  opera  cloak,  and  haggle  over  sixpence  with  the 
cabman.  At  last  however  the  magic  portals  were  passed,  and  almost 
dizzy  with  the  transition  from  the  sordid  gloom  of  Beverly  Street 
to  the  brilliancy  of  a  well-filled,  well-lighted  house,  Maggie  took 
her  place  beside  her  patroness,  and  became  at  once  absorbed  in  the 
raUier  insipid  dialogue  going  on  between  a  smart  servant  girl  and 
a  heavy  groom  which  formed  a  large  ingredient  in  a  small  farce 
that  served  to  '  lift  the  curtain,'  as  our  nei^bours  say,  and  to  give 
time  for  the  august  stars  who  were  to  shine  forth  in  the  principal 
piece  to  arrive. 
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*  lKX)k !  there  is  a  curious  toilette  in  the  left-hand  stage  box,*  said 
Mrs  Beiry,  who  rather  piqued  herself  on  her  FrendL  But  Maggie 
was  far  too  much  absorbed  to  pay  attention  to  such  triflea  In  the 
interval  before  '  The  Lady  of  Lyons '  began  she  was  conscious  that 
an  elderly  gentleman,  with  very  white  hair  and  a  red  face,  came 
into  a  seat  next  Mrs  Berry,  and  that  she  talked  rather  eagerly  to 
him  ;  but  she  did  not  heed  what  they  said.    It  was  this  : — 

*  Why  !  I  never  expected  to  see  you  here,  Mr  Dunsford,'  began 
Mrs  Berry. 

*  I  am  rather  surprised  at  it  myself,'  he  returned ;  *  but  I  have  a 
sister  and  her  daughter  up  from  the  country,  so  I  must  show  them 
the  lions.    Tou  are  not  alone,  I  suppose  ?  * 

*  No,  indeed  ! '  in  rather  an  injured  tone.  *  This  young  lady  is 
with  me — ^as  a  great  treat.' 

Mr  Dunsford  scanned  Maggie  rather  closely. 

*  Nice  girl,'  he  whispered  ;  *  quiet,  genteel !  Well,  Mrs  Berry, 
the  sale  of  those  houses  is  nearly  arranged.  I  think  we  may  release 
you  in  about  a  fortnight  You  must  think  how  you  would  like  to 
place  the  money.' 

*  Fm  sure  I  can't  tell — something  that  pays  well  and  is  safe. 

*  Not  so  easy  to  find,  my  dear  lady.  Ah,  here's  the  owner  of  this- 
place  coming  back.  I'll  try  and  call  upon  you  to-morrow,  about 
five.  1  want  to  talk  to  you  about  one  or  two  matters.  Good  even- 
ing.' And  Dunsford  drugged  himself  back  to  his  place,  past  the 
intervening  seats  bristling  with  crinolines,  taking  another  search- 
ing look  at  Maggie  as  he  went 

But  of  this,  of  everything  in  the  real  world,  she  was  soon  uncon 
scious  and  oblivious.  Her  heart  throbbed  only  for  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  Claude  Melnotte  and  Pauline,  imtil  that  terrible  dark 
curtain  feU,  and  blotted  out  a  world  of  love  and  fancy,  trial  and 
triumph,  of  nobility,  generosity,  and  poetical  justice,  and  our  dis- 
enchanted little  Maggie  was  carried  back  to  the  sordidness  of 
everyday  life,  and  the  not  very  exhilarating  occupation  of  cutting 
bread-and-butter  for  Mrs  Berry  to  consume  with  her  oysters. 


CHAWER  II. 
The  nert  morning  was  cold  and  raw,  with  an  occasional  fall  ol 

The  chemiBt's  familjr  had  scattered  to  their  naual  avocations ; 
but  the  pat«rfainilias— good  easy  soul — had  availed  himself  of  the 
untoward  state  of  the  weather  to  indulge  in  an  extra  half-hour's 
doze,  and  was  consequently  late,  for  which  he  had  received  a  stern 
rebuke  from  his  wife,  and  she  now  watched  him  with  an  unbend- 
ing aspect  as  he  buttered  his  toast  and  sipped  his  tea. 

'  Things  are  coming  to  a  pretty  pass,'  she  said  at  length.  '  There 
was  Miss  Maggie  out  till  nearly  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  amusing 
herself  at  the  theatre,  and  my  daughters  off  to  bed  at  ten,  night 
after  night,  without  an  out  or  a  change  of  any  kind  from  one  year's 
end  to  another.' 

'  It  viae  not  her  doing,'  said  the  chemiat  meekly.  '  You  would 
not  have  disobliged  Mrs  Berry  by  refusing  to  let  Mag^e  go  I  sup- 
posel' 

Oh,  you  are  always  supposing  something.  But  I  want  to  know 
what  she  sees  in  that  girl  to  prefer  to  oura )  I  am  sure  there's  far 
more  style  about  Jemima,  let  alone  Bell.' 

'  Yea,  to  be  sure,'  said  tie  father ;  '  but  then  they  are  younger ; 
not  such  companions  for  a  woman  of  Mrs  Berry's  age.' 

'  Well,  whatever  it  may  be,  HI  not  stand  such  goings  on  in  iny 
house.  If  I  was  Maggie  Td  go  out  as  a  nursery  governess  or  a 
nursery  maid,  rather  than  live  .upon  an  uncle  who  has  mouths 
enough  to  fill.' 

*  Why,  my  dear,'  said  Mr  Qrey,  setting  down  his  cup  in  no  small 
surprise, '  I  thought  you  would  not  hear  of  auch  a  thing.  Why, 
when  Miss  Marshall  offered  to  take  her  as  a  pupil  teacher  to  fit  her 
for  earning  her  own  bread,  you  said  she  would  learn  more  and  be 
of  more  use  with  you  than  at  school  And  now  I  think  it  cruel  to 
reproach  the  poor  girl,  for  really  I  don't  see  what  she  can  do  but 
write  and  cipher.' 

'  And  read  novels,'  said  Mis  Urey,  with  a  sneer.  '  I  am  sure  the 
bme  she  wastes  '— 

'  All  young  people  are  alike,'  sighed  Mr  Grey.    '  But  I  cannut 
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forget  the  solemn  promise  I  gave  her  poor  mother  wheu  she  was 
dying,  that  I  woula  never  desert  her  child.' 

*  Well,  and  who  wants  you  to  desert  herf   asked  Mrs  Orey. 
Haven't  I  put  up  with  her  patiently  ?  ay,  with  the  patience  of  u 

saint !  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  keep  her  in  her  place.  She's 
not  a  bad  girl ;  but  she  won't  bear  having  her  head  turned.' 

'  Where's  Tom  % '  asked  the  chemist,  as  a  diversion. 

*'  He  has  rather  a  headache,'  said  Mrs  Grey,  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion. 'So  I  let  him  have  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  bed.  And,  would 
you  believe  it  %  Maggie  refused  to  take  him  up  his  breakfast ! ' 

*  Well,  perhaps  she  was  right ;  you  forget  these  children  are 
young  men  and  women  now.' 

'  No,  I  don't  forget,'  said  Mrs  Grey,  '  And  thaf s  just  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  me  think  it  would  be  better  if  Maggie  were  away. 
She's  such  a  provoking  minx  ;  so  cool,  that  she  always  seems  to  get 
the  better  of  one.^ 

The  chemist  heaved  a  deep  sigh  ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  speak 
the  errand-boy  opened  the  shop  door  and  shouted,  '  Wanted,  sir  ! ' 
Whereupon  Mr  Grey,  considerably  relieved,  shuffled  away  in  his 
carpet  slippers.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mrs  Grey  proceeded  with 
some  celerity  and  much  noise  to  wash  up  the  tea-things,  and  then 
she  dusted  ^e  room  and  swept  up  the  fire-place.  All  this,  with 
an  expression  of  gloom  and  unceHainty  on  her  brow.  She  was 
evidently  puzzled,  and  when  she  had  finished  these  labours  she 
pulled  forth  from  a  lower  division  of  the  book-case  a  large  basket 
full  of  socks,  more  or  less  dilapidated,  and  drawing  one  on  her 
hand,  sat  lost  in  thought  To  her  entered  Maggie,  pale  and  heavy- 
eyed  with  the  unwonted  excitement  of  the  night  before . 

'  Oh,  let  me,  aunt !'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  dim  desire  to 
atone  for  her  good  fortune. 

'  There  then,  take  them ;  I  want  to  go  out,'  said  Mrs  Grey,  quietly, 
and  vacating  her  seat  for  Maggie,  she  left  the  room. 

Maggie  took  up  the  sock  her  aunt  had  left  and  set  diligently  to 
work,  running  parallel  lines  of  wonderful  regularity  to  and  fro, 
with  the  ease  and  accuracy  induced  by  long  practice,  while  her 
thoughts  wandered  far  away  ;  first  dreamily,  to  the  vivid  touching 
ifcenes  of  the  night  before,  and  the  renewed  sharpness  they  had 
lent  to  the  longing  she  so  often  felt  to  love  and  be  beloved — ^to  be 
of  importance  to  any  living  creature.  So  by  a  natural  transition 
she  thought  of  her  mother,  who  was  the  ideal  of  her  memory — ^the 
deepest^  the  only  love  of  her  heart    The  grace  and  beauty  and 
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toDdemess  that  memory  recalled  had,  however,  very  homely  vox- 
ruundings  ;  still,  bow  dear  and  hallowed  waa  the  picture  conjured 
Dp !  A  small  shop,  low  and  not  very  well  lighted,  with  a  nide  tow 
window,  and  a  door,  half  glasa,  opening  into  the  paved  street  of  an 
old  cathedral  town,  picturesque  with  pointed  gables,  projecting 
windows,  and  queer  vane-topped  turrets. 

Within,  a  store  of  bright-coloured  Berlin  wools  and  beads,  can- 
vas and  crochet  patterns,  a  moderate  supply  of  fancy  stationery, 
and  A  little  pUe  of  publications  from  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
all  presided  over  by  a  slight  graceful  womau,  with  soft  blue  eyes, 
looking  tenderly  ou*.  from  under  a  widow's  cap,  which  just  gave  a 
glimpse  of  the  fair  hair  gathered  beneath  it.  A  woman  who 
moved  gently,  but  quickly,  to  and  fro,  in  her  long  black  garments, 
and  was  so  much  a  gentlewoman  in  manner  and  dealing  that  the 
wives  of  the  Church  dignitaries— even  Mrs  Dean  herself — when 
they  entered  that  little  den-like  repository,  treated  its  mistress  like 
one  of  tliemselvea.  Aud  then  Maggie  saw  herself  return  from 
school,  where  she  went  each  morning  with  undeviatiiig  punctuality, 
ber  little  satchel  in  her  hand,  looking  joyfully  for  the  loving  wel- 
come she  always  knew  awaited  her— in  words  and  tender  inquiries 
as  to  her  conduct  and  progress  during  the  day,  if  the  little  shop 
was  empty,  and  in  a  silent  kiss,  if  customers  demanded  the  widow's 
attention.  While  the  gi-and  ladies  from  the  Close  would  notice  her 
condescendingly,  and  observe,  '  How  your  little  girl  grows,  Mrs 
Orey  !  She  will  soon  be  a  help  to  you.'  And  then  the  delightful 
tea,  in  a  tiny  back  parlour  that  looked  over  a  garden  belonging  to 
one  of  the  large  houses  on  the  city  walls  ;  a  little  shrine  of  love  and 
peace,  where  the  mother  would  sit  through  the  quiet  winter's  even- 
ing sewing  diligently,  and  Maggie,  after  conning  her  lessons,  would 
lead  to  her  or  help  bar  in  her  work  ;  or  better  still,  in  the  long 
summer  days,  take  sunset  rambles  by  the  river-aide,  and  drink  in 
the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  where  the  old  Cathedral  towers  and  the 
rugged  red  walls  of  the  Castle  stood  out,  marvellously  beautified  by 
glorious  evening  hues. 

Ah  I  sweet  dreams— sweet  memories  I  For  all  the  small  childish 
troubles  and  rebellions  were  blotted  out  of  sight,  and  only  the  de- 
licious rest  and  security  of  entire  love  and  trust  r emecnbered.  And 
working  mechanically  on,  large  slow  tears  dropped  upon  the  sock 
as  she  thought,  and  the  pretty  little  head,  with  its  simple  coil  of 
brown  hair,  drooped  lower,  the  curve  of  neck  and  shoulder — the 
very  pose  of  the  hands — all  beapeoldug  such  despondency. 
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Maggie  was  the  only  child  of  the  chemist's  younger  brother — a 
handsome,  clever,  useless  individual — who,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career  (as  an  artist),  intended  to  rival  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  After 
passing  through  the  various  stages  of  high  hopes  and  pretensions, 
jealousy  of  inferior  competitors,  neglected  merit,  and  unconquer- 
able ill-luck,  which  invariably  await  sensitive,  boneless  geniuses  of 
his  class,  he  became  a  drawing-master  of  some  reputation,  and 
great  popularity  among  his  young  lady  pupils,  being  gentle  and 
chivalric  in  manner,  and  certainly  good-looking. 

In  this  capacity  he  met  a  young  lady,  the  pupil  teacher  in  a  large 
school.  She  was  the  pennil^s  orphan  daugnter  of  a  clergyman,  a 
man  of  good  but  decayed  family,  and  had  been  placed,  through  the 
charity  of  friends  and  relations,  in  a  semi-fashionable  establishment, 
with  tJbe  intention  of  fitting  her  to  earn  her  own  living. 

She  pleased  the  artistic  and  fastidious  eye  of  William  Grey; 
while  she,  poor  yoimg  thing,  was  soon  utterly  captivated  by  his 
gentleness,  genius,  wrongs,  and  beauty.  The  charitable  friends 
and  relations,  truly  delighted  to  get  the  burden  shifted  on  to  other 
shoulders,  nodded  their  respectable  heads,  bestowed  their  paternal 
benedictions,  and  presented  the  yoimg  couple  with  a  large  Bible 
and  small  tea  service,  and  so  washed  their  hands  handsomely  of 
the  concern ;  except  one  old  reprobate,  who  had  been  a  long  time 
in  India ;  he  gave  the  bridegroom  a  box  of  cigars  and  twenty 
pounds  to  the  bride ;  but  then  he  died  not  long  after,  and  only  left 
enough  to  bury  him  '  decent' 

To  do  the  artist  justice,  he  only  wanted  the  fair  gentle  girl  her- 
self ;  and  so  they  lived  on  together  for  a  few  scrambling,  pinched, 
happy  years ;  always  going  to  make  some  great  hit,  and  be  rich  and 
luxurious,  but  somehow  never  making  it 

Till  one  hot  summer  Willie  Qrey,  as  he  was  generally  called, 
stayed  out  very  late  sketching  in  Eichmond  Park,  and,  moreover, 
tempted  by  heat  and  thirst,  partook  largely  of  half -ripe  plums  at  a 
fruit-stalL  There  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  going  at  the  time, 
which  alarmists  called  cholera. 

Willie  Groy  was  by  no  means  plucky  where  sickness  was  in 
question ;  he  was  attached,  and  speedily  succumbed ;  dying  more  of 
fright  than  absolute  diseasa 

His  widow,  with  one  littie  girl,  was  left  destitute,  save  for  some 
trifies  of  fiuniture  and  pictures.  But  Mrs  Grey,  whose  soul  was 
wrapped  up  in  her  child,  was  brave  and  energetic  for  her  sake ; 
both  she  and  her  husband  had  a  knack  of  making  friends,  and 
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after  much  exertion  she  contrived  to  open  the  Berlin  wool  and 
fancy  repository  above  described.  She  selected  the  town  in  which 
her  father  had  laboured  as  a  curate  Justly  judging  that  a  widowed 
mother,  struggling  to  maintain  herself  and  her  child,  would  be 
doubly  interesting  where  she  was  not  unknown,  and  so  she  man- 
aged to  glean  enough  to  keep  life  and  soul  together  in  the  vineyard 
her  father  had  once  cultivated.  She  did  more ;  she  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  tolerable  business,  and  brighter  times  seemed  dawn- 
ing, when  a  sudden  and  severe  chiU  developed  the  seeds  of  con- 
sumption and  life's  changing  scene  fast  closed  upon  her. 

John  Grey  was  with  his  brother's  widow  at  the  last  To  his 
care  she  confided  her  little  Maggie,  and  in  the  sincerest  spirit  he 
accepted  the  charge. 

But  she  had  yet  a  respite.  The  excellent  woman  whose  school 
she  had  long  attended  offered  to  keep  her,  if  she  would  assist  in 
taking  care  of  the  younger  children,  and  here  Maggie  remained  for 
a  oouple  of  years,  till  her  benefactress  was  induced  to  break  up  her 
establishment  and  marry  an  old  sweetheart  who  had  returned  from 
Australia,  rich,  rough,  but  unchanged  in  heart  After  this,  poor 
Maggie's  life  became  a  sort  of  Cinderella  existence,  in  the  sordid 
atmosphere  where  she  was  every  one's  servant,  and  no  one's  favour- 
ite except  her  uncle's.  To  him  she  was  secretary,  book-keeper, 
everything,  being  a  bright  capable  creature.  At  times  she  was  T>er- 
uiitted  to  join  the  young  ladies,  her  cousins,  in  their  daily  attend- 
ance at  a  second-rate  school ;  but  soon  she  was  found  to  be  too 
useful  at  home  to  be  spared,  and  so,  with  her  ardent  desire  for  in- 
formation and  improvement,  she  was  doomed  to  a  round  of  the 
commonest  drudgery,  without  a  chance  beyond. 

I  said  she  was  no  one's  favourite  save  her  uncle's  ;  but  she  had 
another — ^her  uncle's  eldest  son  by  a  first  marriage,  a  great  large- 
boned,  loose-limbed  boy,  who  looked  like  a  Newfoundland  pup, 
scarce  able  to  manage  his  own  strength.  He  naturally  sided  against 
liis  stepmother,  and  while  he  soothed  Maggie  with  his  sympathy, 
considerably  embittered  his  stepmother's  feelings  by  his  injudicious 
championship.  But  Cousin  John  heard  of  something  more  suited 
to  his  tastes  and  energies  than  rolling  piUs  or  concocting  mixtures, 
and  departed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  three  years  before  the 
opening  of  this  story,  when  Maggie  was  yet  barely  fifteen. 

So  Maggie  sat  and  darned  away,  and  folded  up  sock  after  sock, 
while  she  pondered  on  her  position,  and  sought,  in  every  recess  of 
her  imagination,  for  some  means  of  escape.    What  could  she  do  t 
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She  knew  scarce  anything  of  French  or  music,  for  what  little  she 
bad  once  learned  she  had  nearly  forgotten.  She  felt  she  was  quite 
unfit  to  teach,  even  as  a  nursery  governess.  '  They  all  profess 
French,'  she  thought  desxK)ndingly.  '  Could  I  get  into  a  shop,  to 
do  the  accounts  1 '  It  might  be  foolish,  but  Maggie  shrank  from  a 
shop.  The  traditions  of  her  childhood  pointed  to  a  higher  social 
grade.  Her  mother's  standard  of  manner  was  something  far  be- 
yond anything  she  saw  in  her  uncle's  famHy,  while  Tom  and  his 
companions  were  inexpressibly  revolting  to  her.  She  was  almost 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  it  to  herself,  but  it  was  a  punishment  to 
her  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  them ;  probably  all  the  men  in 
shops  would  be  like  them.  Her  own  idea  of  a  gentleman  was 
taken  from  a  very  refined  personage  of  more  than  middle  age — a 
quaint  old  bachelor,  who  used  to  occupy  a  couple  of  rooms  in  her 
mother's  house  part  of  every  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  in 
some  trout  streams  for  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  town 
where  they  lived  was  famous — one  of  the  school  to  whom  every 
woman  was  a  lady  in  right  of  her  sex.  Alas  1  turn  which  way  she 
would,  Maggie's  path  seemed  but  a  cul-de-sac^  a  long  monotonous 
lane  without  an  outlet  Nevertheless,  she  dared  not  let  go  the 
hope  that  some  unexpected  turning  might  offer  itself  to  vary  the 
horrible  routine  of  her  life. 

And  as  she  thought,  Mrs  Grey  returned. 

Smiles  were  on  her  lip  and  a  parcel  under  her  arm.  'Well, 
Maggie,'  she  said, '  I  have  not  been  very  long.  Now  what  do  you 
think  I  have  been  about?'  She  sat  down  with  an  air  of  joyous 
good-humour,  rather  alarming  from  its  rarity. 

*  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,'  said  Maggie,  rising  uneasily  to  replace 
the  basket  in  its  usual  position. 

*  If  you  will  not  guess,  I  must  tell,'  replied  Mrs  Grey,  beginning 
to  unfold  her  parcel  *  So  I  have  just  been  and  gone  and  bought 
you  a  new  dress.' 

*  Have  you  really  1 '  cried  Maggie,  with  sparkling  eyes,  turning 
gratefully  towards  her  aunt,  and  feeling  as  if  a  scuttlefull  of  hot 
coals  had  been  heaped  upon  her  head.  '  How  good  of  you  !  And 
I  know  you  have  not  much  to  spare.' 

'  Well,  it  isn't  my  present,'  said  Mrs  Grey,  frowning  slightly  at  a 
speech  the  candid  sympathy  of  which  vexed  her  ignoble  souL  '  But 
while  you  were  gallivanting  to  the  play  last  night  we  had  a  letter 
from  John,  who  seems  to  have  fallen  on  his  legs.  Your  uncle  has 
his  letter,  and  it  appears  he  has  got  into  a  capital  house,  aU  because 
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he  bappeoed  to  play  drauglits  with  the  priucix&l  partner  on  the 
way  out  He  must  have  an  excellent  situatioD,  for  he  has  scot 
Mr  0.'  (sacb  was  her  appellatioD  for  her  husband) '  twenty  pounds ; 
and  he  says,  after  mentioning  the  bank  where  the  order  was  to  be 
cashed,  "  Be  sore  you  buy  Mag  a  new  dress."  So  I  thought  I 
would  lose  no  time,  but  just  popped  out  to  the  Edgeware  Road. 
and  there  it  is  ! '  Having  reached  the  climax,  she  suddenly  un- 
folded ten  yards— a  dress  length,  we  believe — of  a  bright  green 
lustre,  with  yellow  spoto. 

'  Oh ! '  escaped  iuToluntarily  from  Maggie's  lips,  as  she  gazed  with 
dismay  on  the  proudly  displayed  gift. 

'  Why,  whaf  8  the  matter  ?— isn't  it  good  enough ) ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  aunt ;  it's  not  that — but — but — I  am  sure  John  is  so 
good,  and  so  are  you,  to  take  all  that  trouble ;  but  I  am  afraid 
the  colour  will  not  wear  well,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  look  well 
in  green.' 

'  Look  well ! '  echoed  Mrs  Grey,  with  a  sort  of  angry  contemjtt. 
'  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  set  up  for  a  beauty  after  going  to  tiie 
theatre  in  borrowed  clothes,  whereas  you  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
have  a  gown  to  your  back.  I  never,  no  never,  met  such  a  stuck-up 
minx  as  you  are  !  Who  clothes  and  feeds  and  boards  and  lodges 
you,  but  me  !  Have  you  a  penny  or  a  rag  in  the  world  you  can 
call  your  own  1' 

'  You  are  right,'  retaroed  Magfpe,  who,  galled,  insulted,  crushed 
by  the  unanswerable  reproach,  was  calm,  with  a  sort  of  desperation. 
'  You  are  quite  right.  I  am  a  penniless  dependent,  but  I  thought 
I  owed  aU  to  my  uncle — not  to  yov.     However' 

'  Your  uncle ! '  interrupted  Mrs  Grey,  with  scornful  eyes  and  flam- 
ing cheeks.  '  Your  uncle,  indeed  !  What  would  he  be  but  for  my 
money  J ' 

'  Hear  me,'  cried  Maggie.  '  I  was  about  to  say  that  if  I  go  as  a 
servant  even — and  I  know,'  she  added  with  a  sad  humility, '  that  I 
am  scarce  fit  even  for  that — I  shall  not  burden  yaa  much  longer. 
I  promise  that  within  a  fortnight  you  shall  be  relieved.'  She  spoke, 
in  the  excit«ment  of  the  moment,  without  a  plan,  without  a  thought, 
bat  as  the  words  escaped  her  she  felt  herself  bound  to  fulfil  them, 
cost  what  it  would 

'Andyoullbe  no  great  loss,'  cried  Mrs  Grey  contemptnously, 
teeating  this  ontbutst  as  a  mere  ebullition  of  temper.  '  It's  all  very 
fine ;  Td  like  to  see  who  would  take  you.  They  had  better  not  come 
tameforyonrcharacter.for  of  all  the  cantankerous — there  take  it  I 
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And  suddenly  throwing  the  despised  dress  with  contemptuous  fury 
at  her  niece's  feet,  she  hastily  rushed  from  the  room,  as  if  f eaiing 
to  trust  herself  any  further. 

It  would  not  be  a  pleasant  task  to  disentangle  and  delineate  the 
painful  angry  confusion  of  Maggie's  thoughts  and  feelings,  as, 
leaning  her  elbows  on  the  table,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and,  quivering  from  head  to  foot,  bit  her  lips  to  keep  in  the 
passionate  sobs  that  swelled  her  throat.  This  woman,  this  low 
woman,  her  inferior,  to  possess  the  power  to  wound  and  gall  her ! 
How  she  longed  to  rend  and  trample  her  adversary  !  For  poor 
Maggie  was  no  angel 

Come  what  would,  she  would  go,  if  she  ran  away,  even  to  some 
unknown  and  dreadful  fate.  What  could  be  worse  than  the  life 
she  led  %  And  the  memory  of  the  dear  and  tender  mother  she  had 
loved  and  lost  came  back  to  her  with  an  agony  of  affection  and  re- 
gret that  swelled  her  heart  to  bursting — a  sense  of  her  own  isola- 
tion from  ties  and  love  and  all  that  makes  life  dear,  so  keen,  that 
death  at  the  moment  would  have  been  welcome. 

The  tears  of  the  young,  if  readily  dried,  have  a  bitterness  of  their 
own.  As  yet,  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  the  instant  is  eternal  to  them — 
they  can  imagine  neither  sunshine  nor  shade  beyond.  It  takes 
the  dreary  teaching  of  after  years  to  convince  them  not  only  that 
Hhe  day  drags  on,  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun,'  but  also  that 
beyond  the  present  ^orious  sheen  of  love  and  light  and  joy  the 
inexorable  onward  march  of  time  goes  on  and  on  into  the  clouds 
and  thick  darkness  which  may  lie  beyond.  Yes,  there  are  com- 
I>ensations  everywhere,  and  maturity  knows  full  well  that  until 
death  comes,  the  unceasing  flow  of  life's  stream  must  bring  change 
alike  to  joy  and  sorrow. 

But  to  Maggie  the  present  was  an  agony  of  rage  and  pain,  and 
nothing  beyond. 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the  door  which  led  into 
the  shop,  and  Mr  Grey  entered,  his  hands  and  face  very  black,  and 
lus  garments  largely  splashed  with  some  terrible  compoimd  which 
smelt  of  vinegar  and  gunpowder. 

^  Is  your  aunt  in  1'  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  some  apprehension. 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Maggie,  in  a  choking  voice,  rising  quickly 
to  her  feet,  hoping  to  escape  observation.    *  I  believe  she  is  out' 

'  Qet  me  a  towel  and  some  water,  will  you,  like  a  good  girl  1    Mr 

M and  I  have  been  trying  a  very  interesting  experiment,  and 

somehow  I've  got  into  a  horrible  mess.    Make  haste,  my  dear.' 
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Uaggie  sped  away  right  wilUngl}',  and  soon  brought  hini  all  lie 
ffant«d  ;  waiting  on  him  with  a  kindly  readineas,  which,  unobsen-- 
ant  as  he  was,  he  felt  rather  than  noticed.  '  Why,  Maggie ! '  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  laid  aside  the  towel  and  proceeded  to  turn  down 
hia  cufl's, '  what's  the  matter  I  You've  been  crying.  Now  I  hope 
you  have  not  been  quarrelling  with  your  aunt  You  kuow  I  must 
not,  I  mean  I  cannot,  allow  you  to  contradict  or  aggravate  her. 
You  must  remember  she  is  your  benefactress,'  cried  poor  Grey, 
nervously  hedging  his  book,  lest  the  sharp  ears  of  Mrs  0.  might  by 
any  chance  be  within  reach. 

'  No  ! '  said  Maggie,  with  sudden  courage,  throwing  her  arms 
round  him,  '  Tou  are  my  benefactor  1  I  owe  her  nothing,  but 
insult  and  unkindness.  I  could  bear  anything  from  you,  do  any- 
thing for  you  ;  but  for  your  wife  I  Oh,  I  should  like  never  to  see 
hor  again.  Ah,  uncle,  for  mercy's  sake — for  the  sake  of  my  poor 
mother— help  me  to  leave  your  house — to  go  anywhere,  to  do  any- 
thing to  escape.'  And  Maggie  strained  her  uncle  to  her  heart  with 
ft  vehemence  that  almost  frightened  the  good  easy  man. 

'  Come,  come,  Mag,  don't  talk  like  that  Where  would  you  go  t 
What  could  you  do  1  You  are  like  a  daughter  of  my  own.  Be 
aensible.  I  suppose  your  aunt,  who  has  been  a  good  deal  put  out 
about  Tom,  has  been  speaking  sharp.  Pooh  I  pooh !  You  must 
not  mind  half  she  says.  Look  now.  \\1iere  is  it  I  There  waa 
Buch  a  capital  letter  from  John  last  night ;  you  shall  see  what  he 
•ends  you  ;  it  will  quite  cheer  you  up  to  read  it.  WTiere  can  it  be  f 
I  don't  think  I  gave  it  to  Mrs  O.,'  rummaging  his  pockets.  '  1 
suppose  I  did.'  And  in  his  hopes  of  turning  the  subject  he  sought 
hastily  hither  aad  t^ithe^. 

'  Oh,  I  know  all  atjut  it,'  said  Maggie,  dejectedly.  '  My  auut 
has  brought  me  tkat^  pointing  to  the  heap  of  green  stuff  lying  on 
the  floor. 

Here  Mr  Grey  upset  a  large  and  most  respectable-looking  Bible, 
which  always  lay  on  an  unsteady  little  table  beside  Mrs  Qre/a 
arm-chair  ;  it  fell  with  a  crash,  and  as  Maggie  lifted  it  she  saw  a 
letter  that  had  slipped  from  between  the  pages.    'Isthis  it,  uncle  1 

'  Yes — yes  j  lltere,  you  read  that,  and  see  what  a  kind  cousin  you 
have,  and  don't  think  or  talk  nonsense  any  more.'  So  saying,  ^Ir 
Grey  left  the  room. 

A  little  turned  from  her  wrath  and  grief,  Maggie  put  the  letter 
in  her  pocket,  folded  up  the  objectionable  green  lustre,  very  care- 
fiilly  enveloping  it  in  the  paper  appertaining  thereto,  put  the  room 
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in  order,  and  then  fled  away  co  her  own  little  corner  in  a  big 
garret,  where  she  kept  the  few  treasures  belonging  to  her — a  few 
children's  story  books,  with  carefully  penned  loving  inscriptions 
on  their  fly-leaves,  a  few  school  prizes,  a  hair  chain  .her  mother 
used  to  wear  (the  watch  had  long  ago  been  disposed  of),  and  a 
miniature  of  her  mother,  painted  with  his  utmost  skill  by  her 
father — ^no  great  thing  as  a  work  of  art,  but  precious  beyond  com- 
pare to  their  child.  It  was  her  companion,  her  confidante.  Albeit 
far  too  healthy  a  girl,  mentally  and  ph3rsically,  for  morbid  fancies, 
there  was  so  much  pain  in  her  present,  and  memory  depicted  so 
much  of  pleasure  and  peace  in  the  past,  that  every  relic  of  her 
mother  had  for  her  a  talismanic  charm. 

Here,  in  the  cold  and  gloom  of  a  London  back  attic,  Maggie 
wept  gentler  tears ;  and,  still  with  indistinct  yet  resolute  purpose 
to  escape  her  aunt's  thraldom,  she  opened  her  cousin's  letter  with 
somewhat  languid  curiosity. 

It  was  a  rugged  epistle,  yet  not  without  traces  of  ability  in  its 
concise  details.  After  some  temperately  kind  expressions,  the 
writer  described  in  a  few  words  how  he  had  fortunately  found 
favour  with  a  former  fellow-passenger,  bound  like  himself  to  Cape 
Town,  who  proved  to  be  the  head  of  a  large  mercantile  firm  there. 
That  he  had  been  taken  in  as  a  clerk,  at  a  humble  salary,  through 
this  gentleman's  interest,  and  in  course  of  time  sent  up  the  country 
to  buy  wool  for  shipment  to  England.  In  this  transaction  he  had 
acted  with  such  promptitude  as  to  secure  a  cargo  just  before  a  sud- 
den rise  in  the  price  of  the  commodity,  which  enabled  his  eraploy- 
ersto  clear  a  large  profit  on  the  venture.  They  were  liberal  open- 
handed  men,  and  made  him  a  handsome  present 

*  I  can  therefore  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  twenty-five 
pounds,  my  dear  father,  for  I  know  it  is  a  strain  with  you  to  make 
the  two  ends  meet,'  the  letter  continued  ;  *  five  of  these  are  for 
little  Maggie,  who  has  no  one  to  give  her  anything,  that  she  may 
rig  herself  out  Give  her  my  love,  and  tell  her  she  shall  never  want 
a  friend  while  cousin  John  is  to  the  fore.' 

A  few  additional  lines  indicated  some  weariness  of  office  life;, 
and  an  inclination  to  join  an  exploring  pai'ty  who  were  preparing 
for  a  march  into  the  interior. 

*  Poor  dear  John  I  What  a  pity  he  is  so  far  away,'  said  Magrie 
to  herself,  dropping  the  letter  into  her  lap.  *  Now  I  can  pay  back 
my  aunt  some  of  her  cruel  taunts !  How  could  she  be  so  mean,  so 
diahoneBt,  as  to  rob  me  of  the  money  I  want  so  sorely  ?    And  to 
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o  make  a  fright  of  me  '>    It  ii 

Here  Maggie's  musings  were  interrupted  by  a  shout  from  tlie 
bottom  of  .the  garret  stair  of  '  Mias  Maggie,  you're  wanted ;  ?ttrs 
Berry's  calling  for  yon.' 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Mss  Berby  was  locking  a  little  anxious  when  Maggie,  having 
striven  hastily  to  wash  away  the  traces  of  her  tears  and  emotion, 
obeyed  her  aummons.  '  What  has  become  of  you  ) '  she  cried.  '  I 
have  wanted  you  so  bad !  There's  my  book.  We  went  off  last 
night  before  it  was  half  done,  and  now  Mr  Dunsford  is  coming  at 
five  to  look  over  my  money  matters,  and  I  should  like  my  book 
made  all  right  in  case  I  do  show  it  to  hiTri ;  though  be  has  no  busi- 
ness to  see  my  private  accounts,  but  he  is  a  great  help  to  me.  He 
was  poor  dear  Mr  Berry's  dearest  friend,  and  though  he  did  not 
like  the  marriage,  he  has  always  been  a  good  friend  to  me.  My 
husband  was  a  great  deal  older  than  me  ;  but  law  !  ho  was  twice 
as  clever  and  had  a  fiist-rate  education.  Tm  sure  he  was  a  good 
kind  soul — but  double  my  age,  my  dear — so  I  always  like  every- 
thing to  look  dean  and  squared  up  for  Mr  Dunsford' 

While  she  talked,  Mrs  Berry  bustled  to  and  fro,  and  arranged 
the  writing  materials  and  books.  So  Jiaggje  schooled  herself— 
especially  as  she  had  a  dim  hope  Mrs  Berry  might  help  her^and 
made  entry  after  entry,  caat  up,  carried  fonvnrd,  ruled  neat  lines, 
and  finished  all  to  Mrs  Berry's  satisfaction  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  that  appointed  for  the  visit. 

'  There  now !  that's  all  very  nice  and  comfortable,"  said  the 
widow.  '  I'll  just  smooth  my  hair  and  put  on  a  fresh  collar — and 
you  can  tell  me  what  you  have  been  crying  about  till  your  eyes  are 
like  boiled  gooseberries  !  Come,  tell  me  all  about  it' 

Whereupon  Maggie,  thankful  to  find  a  friend  of  any  kind, 
opened  her  heart  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Uttle  passage  touching 
Cousin  John's  present  of  five  pounds,  she  suppressed.  She  would 
not  expose  her  dear  uncle's  wife  to  the  scorn  of  a  stranger ;  bat 
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her  wrongs  iu  respect  of  the  hideous  green  dress,  she  could  not 
conceal 

Mrs  Berry  was  sympathising  and  indignant  '  A  twopenny  half- 
penny lustre  indeed !  I  know  'em '(the  widow  was  apt  to  curtail 
the  word  them  of  its  due  proportions  when  in  a  hurry)  ; '  nine  and 
six  the  dress — and  just  shrivel  up  after  a  shower  of  rain  as  if  there 
was  running  strings  all  over  them.  You  just  find  out  where  she 
bought  it,  and  take  it  back ;  better  put  a  few  shillings  to  the  price, 
and  get  something  that  would  be  of  some  use — ^though  I'm  siu*e 
your  cousin  meant  handsome  ! ' 

'  Oh,  Mrs  Berry  I '  cried  Maggie,  her  soft  grey  eyes  deepening 
and  sparkling  with  the  intense  desire  of  the  moment.  '  I  don't 
care  about  that  wretched  dress, — ^I  don't  care  about  anything  but 
to  get  away — ^to  earn  a  living — and  yet  I  can  do  so  little.' 

'  Why,  goodness  gracious !  You  write  and  cipher  beautifully  and 
spell  wonderful !  Couldn't  you  go  out  governessing  1  But,  law  I 
that's  poor  work,  and  very  little  chance  of  a  husband — well,  I'll 
just  think.' 

'  Please'm,  a  gentleman  for  Mrs  Berry,'  said  the  sooty  servant. 

*  There,  that's  Dunsford  !  You  must  go.  I'll  send  for  you  to- 
morrow—just put  away  my  bonnet  and  things,  like  a  good  girl 
ni  send  for  you  to-morrow,  and  have  a  talk.' 

Margaret  slowly,  thoughtfully,  but  very  neatly  folded  and  put 
away  the  widow's  handsome  walking  attire,  which  lay  scattered  on 
the  bed  and  chairs.  She  was  schooling  herself  to  go  down  and 
meet  her  aunt,  and  we  fear  a  little  exulting  in  the  means  of  reprisal 
that  lay  hid  in  her  pocket ;  then  she  began  faintly  to  hope  that 
some  way  of  escape  might  open  to  her  through  Mrs  Berry.  Maggie 
¥ra«  too  young,  too  grateful  by  nature,  to  form  a  very  just  estimate 
of  that  lady.  She  thought  her  kind  and  powerful,  and  rather 
grand ;  but  the  native  instinct  of  her  taste  and  feeling  withheld  the 
terms  ladylike  or  pretty.  To  the  rest  of  the  family  Mrs  Berry  was 
indisputably  a  'great  lady.' 

At  length,  Maggie  groped  her  way  down  to  tea.  She  was  very 
hungry,  poor  child, — ^for  she  had  been  too  indignant  and  unhappy 
to  come  down  to  the  family  dinner.  An  expression  of  feeling 
which  had  called  forth  so  much  unqualified  abuse  from  Mrs  Grey, 
that  the  meek  chemist  had  at  last  revolted,  and  words  had  ensued 
between  him  and  that  shrewd  woman  of  business,  his  wife,  which, 
of  course,  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  her  lord.  At  this  passage  of 
anna,  none  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  assisted.    Among 
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them  Maggie  waa  rather  a  favotirite;  snubbed  aod  looked  down  on 
a  little  perhaps  as  an  utterly  penniless  dependent, — nevertheless 
too  bright,  too  capable,  to  be  unimportaQt  Tom  was  out  aa  usual 
An  air  of  gloom  pervaded  the  family  pircle  as  Maggie  entered. 
Mrs  Grey  looked  both  cross  and  fretted — at  least,  so  it  seemed  to 
Maggie— as  she  took  her  accustomed  seat  by  her  uncle,  full  of  her 
resolution  to  pay  her  aunt  back  Bome  of  the  numerous  debts  she 
owed  her,  on  the  score  of  unkindneas  and  gratuitous  insult  But 
even  while  she  felt  in  her  pocket  for  John  Orey's  letter,  she  w&s 
surprised  to  find  her  detennination  melting  away. 

It  seemed  to  hurt  herself  to  have  to  accuse  another — a  creature 
like  herself,  capable  of  being  wounded  and  humiliated — of  such 
mean  dishonesty.  No,  she  felt  that  such  revenge  would  cost  her 
too  dear.  She  had  never  intended  to  have  broached  the  subject 
before  her  uncle  and  cousins,  but  now  she  made  up  her  mind  not 
to  allude  to  it  even  n'beu  she  was  alone  with  Mrs  Qrey,  but  <{uietly 
return  the  letter  to  ner  uncle,  who,  satistied  with  having  given  it 
to  Maggie,  would  take  no  further  heed  of  the  matter— and  so  it 
would  end. 

But  poor  Mr  Grey  was  doomed  to  bring  vials  of  wrath  upon  his 
head  that  evening,  for,  feeling  the  long-continued  silence  oppress- 
ive, he  suddenly  broke  it  by  addressing  Maggie.  '  Well  I  John 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  his  legs,  eh  ) ' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Maggie,  colouring  up,  and  feeling  unaccount- 
ably guilty. 

'  What !  how ) '  asked  Mrs  Grey,  uneasily.  '  I  have  told  Maggie 
all  about  the  lettor,  and  John's  generoaify,  and  a  pretty  return  she 
makes  for  it' 

A  short  silence  ensued,  and  for  a  moment  Maggie  hoped  the 
danger  was  passed ;  but  alas !  papa  Grey  wovid  have  it  'Give 
me  the  letter,  Maggie,  I  want  to  see  what  he  says  about  that  ex- 
ploring expedition.'  And  Maggie,  her  heart  beating  with  fearful 
rapidity,  drew  forth  the  fatal  epistle,  and  handed  it  to  her  uncle. 
At  the  sight  of  it,  Mrs  Grey  tiuned  crimson,  her  eyes  sank,  she 
fidgeted  on  her  chair,  and  then  suddenly  left  the  room,  '  What's 
the  matter  1 '  cried  Mr  Grey  looking  up.  '  Is  she  not  well  I  Go 
and  see  after  your  mother.  Bell.' 

Bell  soon  returned  to  say  that  Mrs  Orey's  '  nose  was  bleeding — 
and  they  were  to  put  away  the  tea-things,  she  did  not  want  any 
more.'  These  directions  were  accordingly  carried  out,  and  after  a 
while  Miss  Bell  retired,  to  assist  Jemima  and  the  '  girl '  in  the  pri 
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rate  manufacture  of  some  toffee  down-stairs  ;  Mr  Grey,  to  read  iu 
peace  behind  his  shop  desk,  and  Dick  ran  out  to  have  a  surrepti- 
tious game  with  the  errand  boy. 

Maggie  was  alone ;  she  felt  weary,  too  tired  and  worn  out  to 
think,  and  stood  listlessly  leaning  against  the  window  gazing  upon 
that  most  dreary  of  prospects,  a  London  back  garden.  When  Mrs 
Grey  came  in  hastily  and  unexpectedly,  both  stood  silent  and  em- 
barrassed— at  last  Mrs  Grey  advanced  and,  tossing  her  head,  ex- 
plained with  a  bad  attempt  at  boldness,  *  Well !  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  mischief  you  have  made  between  your  uncle  and 
me.' 

'  I  have  made  none,'  returned  Maggie  sadly.  '  He  gave  me  the 
letter,  and  I  returned  it.    I  did  not  say  one  word  to  him.* 

Mrs  Grey  was  evidently  relieved  and  even  touched 

*  Oh  ! '  rfie  cried,  with  more  feeling  than  she  usually  displayed, 
'  you  do  not  know  what  trouble  I  have  been  in  about  Tom  ! 
He  has  such  bad  companions  ;  they  lead  him  into  no  end  of  mis- 
chief !  He  owes  a  bill  to  a  cigar  shop  in  Crawford  Street,  and  they 
threaten  to  nab  him,  or  come  to  his  father,  and  your  uncle  coidd 
just  as  well  pay  the  national  debt.  So  I  never  said  a  word  about 
it,  and  now  this  money  came  just  in  the  nick  of  time — ^and  I 
thought  you  woidd  not  mind.  I  am  so  sorry  I  was  so  tempted, 
Maggie,  and ' 

'  Oh,  don't  1 '  cried  Maggie,  lifting  and  outstretching  her  hands,  as 
if  to  repel  an  apology.  *  You  are  quite  welcome  to  anything  of 
mine,  only  you  might  have  asked  me,  aunt.  Never  say  another 
word  about  it' 

*  Well,  I  won't  if  you  don't  wish  it,'  returned  Mrs  Grey,  with 
rather  the  air  of  making  a  concession.  '  But  if  you  like  we'll  change 
the  dress,  and  TU  get  you  a  better  one.  There  were  some  sweet 
things  at  twelve  and  nine — and  you  will  not  mention  anything  to 
your  imcle  ] ' 

'  Oh,  no  I  I  would  not  for  the  world.  Now,  aunt,  I  am  weary. 
My  head  aches !  You  will  not  mind  my  going  to  bed  ]  You  see  I 
am  unused  to  sit  up  so  late  at  night.' 

*  Yes,  yes.    Go  to  bed  if  you  like.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  next  morning  Mrs  Grey  was  unusually  mild,  and  Mr  Grey, 
infinitely  relieved  to  perceive  that  she  and  Maggie  had  ^  made  it  up,' 
was  too  happy  to  ask  any  questions.  Tom,  too,  was  relieved  from 
his  most  pressing  difficulty,  and  consequently  amiable  to  all    In 
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short,  one  of  those  moments  of  respite  had  come  to  them  whicti 
occaaionalljr  visit  all — mthout  which  the  a&irs  of  life  would  come 
to  a  dead  lock. 

After  breakfast  Mrs  Grey  whispered  Uaggie  that  she  had  better 
go  and  chfuige  the  dress,  patting  the  munificent  sum  of  five  shillinga 
into  her  hand  at  the  same  time. 

Maggie  coloured.  She  would  rather  have  r^ect«d  the  offenug — 
but  that  would  have  been  both  foolish  and  unkind.  So  she  started 
on  her  errand,  too  young  not  to  be  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a 
new  dress— and  to  choose  it  herself  1  though  ^e  felt  a  little  di£B- 
dent  at  going  into  a  shop  on  her  own  account,  albeit  she  had  often 
bought  not  injudiciously  on  commission  for  her  aunt.  Her  choice 
was  soon  made— «  neat  black  and  white  dress  of  somewhat  better 
texture.  And  then,  to  her  delight,  she  found  she  had  enough 
money  left  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves  also— black,  stitched  with  white. 

On  her  return  with  these  treasures  she  was  summoned  lo  Mrs 
Berry. 

She  fouud  that  lady  en  dithabille  arranging  some  papers,  and 
burning  letters — her  breakfast  things  not  yet  removed — a  milliner's 
basket  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  a  dress,  a  lace  scarf,  and  sundry 
other  omtfecUoiu,  as  our  neighbours  across  Channel  call  them,  scat- 
tered about. 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  she  cried,  as  Maggie  entered, '  you  are  looking 
({uito  another  thing  to-day  I  Why,  you  look  almost  pretty  when 
you  have  a  colour.  Just  help  me  to  burn  this  heap  of  letters.  All 
these  are  to  go — and  while  you  are  doing  that,  I'll  be  tying  all  these 
up.  What  has  your  aunt  been  about  to-day  1  Have  you  managed 
to  change  the  dress  yet  1 ' 

'Oh,  yes  !  my  aunt  has  been  very  kind  about  it,  and  given  me 
more  money  to  buy  a  better  one.  May  I  show  it  to  you  when  I 
have  done  this  t    I  should  like  your  opinion.' 

'  Yes,  to  be  sure,  you  must  fetch  it.  And  now,  Maggie,  Tve 
something  to  tell  you  that  will  set  you  wild  !  You  see  I  have  felt 
it  lonely  travelling  with  only  a  maid— and  then  you  can't  take  a 
maid  to  balls  and  places  where  you  must  not  go  alone.  So  I  con- 
sulted Mr  Dunsford,  and  decided  to  have  a  companion — and  jruk 
shall  be  the  companion,  if  you  like  to  come  1 ' 

Maggie  bounded  to  her  feet  with  a  cry  of  delight,  and  seized 
Mm  Berry's  hand.  '  Like  to  go  with  you  I  Oh  !  bow  good  of  you 
tn  think  of  me.    It  is  more  than  I  can  believe.' 

'  Ys8  !  I  know  that  it  is  a  great  up-rise  for  you,'  said  Mrs  Berry 
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with  an  air  of  imi)ortance,  *  and  I  hope  you  will  behave  accord- 
ingly.   I  suppose  your  uncle  will  make  no  difficulties  1  * 

*'  Oh  !  no,  I  should  think  not,'  said  Maggie,  a  little  less  raptur- 
ously as  she  thought  of  the  kind,  helpless  man, '  but  we  must  ask 
him.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  *  why,  you  are  not  of  age — eh  ]  how 
old  are  you  1 ' 

'  I  shaU  be  ei^teen  in  May.' 

*  Well,  you  have  not  asked  me  what  wages — I  mean  salary — you 
are  to  hava' 

*  No,  indeed !  I  am  sure  I  am  not  worth  much  !  I  leave  all 
Uiat  to  you.' 

*  Certainly,  you  are  inexperienced ;  and  though  I  have  a  good 
income,  I  have  many  demands  upon  it  Tou  see  I  go  out  a  good 
deal  and  I  like  my  things  to  be  fresh  and  nice — so  that  any  one 
with  a  little  management  might  be  handsomely  dressed  in  what  I 
leave  ofL  Now  I  shall  alwa3rs  give  you  the  best  of  my  things 
— and  then,  that  you  may  buy  gloves  and  shoes,  and  not  be  with- 
out a  penny  in  your  pocket,  I  shall  give  you  to  begin  with — shall 
we  say  twelve  pounds  a  year  ]*— thaf  s  a  whole  i)oimd  a  month.' 

*  Oh,  Mrs  Berry,  whatever  you  like  !  That  seems  like  riches  to 
me.' 

*  Well,  my  dear,  the  sooner  I  can  see  your  uncle  and  aunt  and 
settle  the  whole  thing  the  better — ^for  I  must  leave  in  a  week.' 

'  But  what  can  I  do  in  return  for  all  this  1 '  cried  Maggie,  striving 
to  see  through  the  confusion  of  her  own  mind,  as  joy  and  gratitude 
and  a  sense  of  release  struggled  in  her  heart— and  to  imderstand 
what  service  would  be  required  from  her. 

*  Oh  1  not  much !  You  must  keep  my  accounts,  and  look  to  the 
housekeeping  (and  mine  is  a  small  matter),  and — and  write  little 
notes  for  me  (I  don't  mind  mentioning  to  you,  that  I  was  a  very 
delicate  child,  and  my  education  a  good  desd  neglected),  and  then 
you  will  assist  me  in  needlework — dressmakers  are  such  awful 
robbers !    Can  you  darn  well  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes  I  I  am  sure  I  ought.' 

'  And  then  you  will  be  just  like  a  sister  with  me,  and  you  must 
behave  like  a  lady.  Don't  mention  the  shop,  or  your  uncle,  or 
anything  about  this  place.  I  shall  always  speak  of  you  as  the 
granddaughter  of  the  Reverend  somebody  (your  grandfather  was  a 
clergyman  you  tell  me)— what  was  his  name  % ' 

'  Oh !  the  Beverend  Julias  Everard.' 
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*  Qtiite  aristocratic,  I  declare  !  I  dare  say  we  shall  manage  very 
well.    Now  go  and  call  your  uncle  to  ma' 

'  I  had  better  call  my  aunt/  said  Maggie,  a  little  nervously,  and 
changing  colour  at  this  sudden  fulfilment  of  her  threats  and  wishes 
the  day  before,  and  filled  with  strange,  utterly  unexpected  regret, 
at  the  idea  of  so  soon  quitting  the  wretched  home,  that  yesterday 
seemed  a  miserable  prison ;  then  she  knew  no  one  and  nothing 
beyond,  and  it  contained  the  only  being  on  earth  to  whom  her 
heart  clung,  her  careless,  kindly,  improvident  uncle.  Even  Tom 
and  her  aunt,  at  that  moment,  seemed  tolerable.  But  young  and 
inexperienced  though  Maggie  was,  she  was  yet  conscious  that  these 
feelings  were  a  mere  surface  disturbance  ;  that  under  all  was  the 
conviction  that  Mrs  Berry's  proposition  was  a  glorious  chance  for 
emancipation  and  new  lifa  And  even  while  all  these  ideas  flashed 
across  her  mind,  she  said,  ^  And  will  you  speak  to  my  aunt  all  at 
onoe?' 

*  To  be  sure  I  shall !  Do  you  think  that  /  am  afraid  of  her  %  * 
replied  Mrs  Berry,  with  a  laugh  of  conscious  strength  and  wealth. 
*  And  of  course  she  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  you,  for  I  dare  say  it's 
no  joke  to  have  another  woman's  child  to  feed  and  clothe.  Hun 
away,  like  a  good  girl,  and  send  her  to  me.  I  want  to  go  out  at 
two  ;  if  you  had  anything  decent  to  put  on,  you  might  come  with 
me,  and  begin  to  be  useful  at  once.    Go  and  fetch  your  aimt.' 

'  You  do  not  want  me  back,  I  suppose  ? '  asked  Maggie. 

*  No,  not  at  all' 

Infinitely  relieved  at  this  leave  of  absence,  Maggie  ran  down- 
stairs. Very  pale,  and  with  an  unsteady  voice,  she  addressed  her 
aunt,  whom  she  found  overhauling  the  kitchen  utensils  and  be- 
longings, previous  to  an  almost  monthly  change  of  servant  *  girls.' 
She  was  considerably  *  blacked '  and  very  cross. 

*  WTiy,  what's  the  matter  1'  she  asked,  struck  with  Maggie's  looks 
and  voice.  '  She's  never  been  and  got  into  difficulties,  and  wants 
to  go  away  without  paying  the  week's  rent  % ' 

*  Oh,  no  ! — something  you  will  like  much  better  than  that' 

*  But  I  am  not  fit  to  be  seen  1  Give  me  a  little  hot  water,  and 
the  round  towel,  Augusta '  (to  the  servant).  *  I  wish  she  had 
chosen  any  other  time.' 

*  Well,  she  is  rather  in  a  hurry ' — 

*  Then  she  must  stop  till  I  am  ready.  What  is  it  about,  Maggie  f ' 
insinuatingly,  for  her  curiosity  began  to  stir. 

But  Maggie  was  gona    So  putting  herself  a  little  to  rights   by 
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the  aid  of  a  *  brokeu  mirror/  which  certainly  made  many  images  of 
one  that  was,  and  mattering  that  Maggie  might  have  waited  a  little, 
Mrs  Grey  made  herself  presentable,  and  ascended  into  the  '  draw- 
ing-room.' 

She  was  closeted  with  Mrs  Berry  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour  ; 
and  then,  with  a  grave  and  thoughtful  face,  went  in  search  of  her 
husband,  who  presently,  with  a  puzzled  expression,  followed  her  to 
the  widow's  presence,  and  the  door  was  shut. 

•  •  •  ♦  ♦ 

Dinner  passed  almost  in  silence  on  that  important  day  at  No.  9, 
Beverly  Street,  but  at  last  Mrs  Qrey  spoke  : 

*  So  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  Miss  Maggie  %  * 

*  Leave  us  . — Maggie  going !  *  screamed  Bell  and  Jemima  in  a 
breath. 

'  That  is  as  you  and  my  uncle  please,'  replied  Maggie  gently,  and 
flushing  crimson. 

*  Why,  yesterday  you  were  ready  to  be  off  anywhere  to  get  away 
from  such  a  disagreeable  lot,'  said  her  aunt  spitefully. 

Maggie  made  no  reply,  but  meeting  her  aunt's  eyes,  the  latter 
coloured  in  her  turn,  and  remained  silent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
while  a  torrent  of  questions  poured  from  the  younger  branches. 

'  My !  how  nice ! '  cried  Bell,  when  she  had  learned  the  mairi 
facts  of  the  case.  '  Maybe  she  will  adopt  you,  like  the  Marchioness 
and  Floribella  in  the  "  Poacher's  Daughter." ' 

'  At  any  rate,  you'll  travel  about  and  have  lots  of  fun,'  grumbled 
the  sharper  Jemima. 

*  Hooray  ! '  cried  Dick,  *  111  not  be  obliged  to  carry  up  that  lum- 
bering old  lamp  any  more.' 

Maggie  was  ashamed  of  the  pang  she  felt  at  this  speech. 

'  Hold  your  tongues,'  said  the  mother.  '  It  is  all  very  fine,  but 
the  fact  and  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  :  Maggie  is  going  out  as  a 
sort  of  upper  servant  for  twelve  pounds  a  year  and  her  missus's  old 
clothes — that's  all  I  can  make  out  of  Lb ;  and  of  all  the  selfish,  close- 
fisted  women  ever  /  came  across  that  Mrs  Berry's  the  closest ! 
Why,  when  your  uncle '  (to  Maggie,  whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
at  this  insulting  definition  of  her  brilliant  prospects),  *  when  your 
ancle  asked  her  about  travelling  expenses,  in  case  anything  went 
wrong  between  you  (not  that  he'd  have  troubled  his  head  about  it. 
if  I  hadn't  put  him  up  to  it),  there  was  no  getting  a  syllable  out  of 
her  beyond  a  promise  that,  if  she  sent  you  away  within  a  year  she 
would  pay  your  way  back.    After  that,  she  said,  you  ought  to  laj 
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by  money.  Lay  by,  indeed !  out  of  twelve  poanda  a  year  !  And  I 
«ay,  pa'  (ber  usual  appellation  for  Mr  Grey),  'wasn't  she  aharp 
upon  me  for  asking  her  to  give  it  iu  writing  1' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  had  not  mentioned  it  Maggie,  my 
child,  are  you  perfectly  content  to  go  with  this  lady  t  Yon  are  not 
induced  to  do  it  from  any  feeling  that  you  are  s  burden  npon  me  } 
For  I  look  on  you  ae  a  daughter,  and,  indeed,  I  hare  ever  found 
you  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  one,  and  a  comfort  to  your  old 

'  Dearest,  kindest,  best  uncle  ! '  cried  Maggie  warmly,  with  much 
emotion,  '  it  breaks  my  heart  to  leave  you,  and  yet  it  is  better  I 
should  go.  You  have  enough  on  your  hands  without  me;  ytu 
have  done  enough  for  me  ; '  and,  with  the  teare  in  her  eyes,  she 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  to  the  manifest  and  imminent  peril 
of  his  cup  and  saucer,  and  the  proper  position  of  his  glasses. 

'  Some  people  don't  go  to  the  play  for  nothing,'  muttered  Mra 
Orey,  as  with  much  presence  of  mind  she  removed  the  crockery 
out  of  danger. 

'  Remember,'  said  Mr  Grey,  wiping  his  eyes  with  a  blue  and 
white  spotted  cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  'remember,  Maggie,  you 
have  a  home  always  with  m&' 

'  That's  as  long  as  you  have  one  yourself,'  said  Mra  Grey  coolly. 
'  And  now,  how  are  yon  to  find  that  stock  of  clothes  Mrs  Berry 
talked  of  and  you  agreed  to,  as  if  your  pockets  were  lined  with 
gold  1  She  bargains,  Maggie,  that  we  set  you  up  with  a  wardrobe, 
nnd  then  you  are  to  cost  us  nothing  more.' 

'Oh,  aunt!'  cried  Maggie,  pained  beyond  measure  to  bo  thus 
the  bone  of  contention  between  her  benefactors,  and  humiliated  by 
a  sense  of  her  own  helplessness  ; '  let  me  speak  to  Mrs  Berry — I  am 
sure  she  will  not  keep  uncle  to  such  a  promise.    I  will  explain  to 

her and  then,'  checking  herself,  'I  have  that  beautiful  new 

dress,  and ' 

'  Well,'  interrupted  Mr  Grey,  in  a  tone  of  strong  common  sense, 

'  there's  John's  present ^that  will  go  far  to  supply  all  she  wants ; 

and  every  penny  of  it  must  of  course  be  laid  out  on  Maggie.' 

'Yes,  yes,  dear  uncle,  my  aunt  and  I  will  see  to  that,'  cried 
Maggie. 

Mrs  Grey  was  silent,  and  soon  after  rose  from  the  table  saying, 
hastily, '  I  suppose  you  are  all  done  % ' 

That  was  an  afternoon  of  great  excitement  in  the  chemist's  house: 
Jemima  and  Bell  were  with  difficulty  chased  away  to  school,  and 
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Dick  took  an  early  opportunity  to  coax  Maggie  out  of  three  half- 
pence for  toffee— on  the  strength  of  the  splendid  prospects  open- 
ing before  her. 

It  was  close  on  tea-time  before  Mrs  Berry  sent  for  Maggie  again. 
She  had  been  out  the  whole  afternoon,  and  spent  it  agreeably,  to 
judge  from  appearances. 

'  Well,  it's  all  settled,  I  suppose  ? '  she  said,  as  Maggie  entered. 
'So  you  shall  have  your  tea  with  me.  I  have  brought  in  some 
cold  ham  and  a  brown  loaf ;  and  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hawk,  so  run 
down,  like  a  good  girl,  and  see  why  they  don't  send  up  the  kettle/ 

The  widow  evidently  considered  her  already  in  her  service. 
Maggie  readily  obeyed,  and  brought  up  the  kettle  herself,  the  serv- 
ant following  with  the  tea-things. 

*  That's  right,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  who  was  trying  to  get  a  sjwt  of 
mud  off  her  velvet  mantle.  Maggie  quickly  folded  up  her  costly 
gannents,  set  out  the  tea-table,  roused  the  fire,  and  made  the  tea, 
sitting  down  opposite  her  new  friend  with  a  bright  face. 

'Well  now,  this  i»  comfortable,'  said  the  widow,  helping  herself 
to  ham  and  pushing  the  dish  over  to  Maggie.  '  Can  you  cut  bread- 
and-butter  ? ' 

'  I  should  think  I  could,'  returned  Maggie  laughing,  having  cut 
all  that  has  been  used  in  this  house  for  the  last  three  years.' 

*  I  wonder  you  have  a  finger  left !  It  is  a  thing  I  never  could 
do.  Ah  !  what  a  life  you  must  have  had  !  Of  all  the  selfish  nar- 
row sort  of  women  I  ever  met,  that  aunt  of  yours  is  the  worst 
She'd  skin  a  flint !  Fancy  her  wanting  me  to  give  her  a  written 
promise  to  pay  your  expenses  home,  and  give  her  compensation  if 
I  parted  with  you  before  two  years.  Catch  me  writing  anything, 
indeed !  But  I  dare  say  we  will  keep  together  pretty  steady.  I 
am  one  of  that  sort  of  affectionate  creatures  as  can't  abide  being  by 
myself.  Why  if s  quite  a  comfort  even  to  see  you  sitting  opposite 
to  me,  and  to  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  of  a  message 
when  it's  too  bad  to  go  out  myself,  or  get  you  to  bring  me  up  a  cup 
of  tea  in  the  morning  if  I  have  headache.  Fill  me  out  another 
now,  will  you  1  Put  in  three  lumps  of  sugar.  Isn't  the  London 
milk  awful  1  But  you  never  knew  any  better,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  at  home,  at  Altringham,  we  had  cream  always.' 

*  Help  yourself,  and  when  you  have  done  we  will  go  into  my 
room.  I  have  a  box  full  of  things-  -some  I  thought  of  selling.  We'i  I 
just  look  them  over,  and  see  what  can  be  made  of  use  to  you.  1 
talked  of  m<>^king  your  imcle  rig  you  out  at  first,  which  would  only 
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be  fair  to  me.  But  law !  he  has  no  money — you  might  wait  long 
enough  before  you  could  get  a  rag  from  him.  Something  that  aunt 
of  yours  shall  do  though  if  it  was  only  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  stock- 
ings.' 

A  delightful  couple  of  hours  ensued,  during  which  the  work  of 
selection  was  carefully  performed.  Various  were  the  valuables  dis- 
played—black silk  and  coloured  merino  dresses,  white  muslins,  cloth 
and  silk  mantles,  an  old  waterproof — some  considerably  worn 
Many  were  the  scruples  of  the  widow.  *  You  see,'  she  said,  *  I  ex- 
pected a  good  deal  for  this  lot,  for  the  good  would  have  carried  the 
bad  ;  but  I  think  it  will  pay  better  to  make  some  up  for  you.'  After 
a  few  moments'  thoughtful  turning  of  them  about,  Mrs  Berry  ex- 
claimed, '  There,  take  them  all,  and  these  bonnets  ;  but  you  must 
pick  me  off  the  lace.  Now  I  expect  you  are  clothed  for  a  year ; 
and  mind  you  are  smart  and  nice  by  Saturday  week,  for  I  am  going 
to  Dover,  and  you  have  only  ten  days  before  you.' 


CHAPTEK  rV. 

The  week  which  succeeded  this  important  move  in  the  game  ol 
poor  Maggie's  simple  life  was  a  mixture  of  toil  and  excitement,  not 
a  little  exhausting.  Maggie  worked  early  and  late  to  accomplish 
the  ladylike  appearance  insisted  on  by  Mrs  Berry.  Mrs  Grey 
caught  something  of  the  prevailing  fever,  and  made  a  show,  which 
sometimes  became  reali^,  of  assisting.  She  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised by  the  sort  of  discomfort  she  experienced  at  the  impending 
loss  of  Maggie.  She  knew  she  should  never  again  find  so  intelligent, 
so  honest,  so  helpful  a  servant  as  the  orphan  girl  had  been  to  her ; 
and  though  constantly  annoyed  by  the  sorrow  her  husband  openly 
expressed  at  the  approaching  separation,  she  could  not  resist  a  cer- 
tain kindly  feeling,  that  mingled  with  and  mellowed  the  curious 
medley  of  jealousy,  satisfaction,  anger,  and  remorse,  revolving  in 
her  mind  like  a  coil  of  writhing  serpents.  So  she  not  unwillingly 
contributed  her  quota  to  her  niece's  preparations. 

Bell  and  'Jemimar'too  insisted  on  hindering  progress,  under 
the  plea  of  helping ;  while  Tom  was  unpleasantly  facetious,  drawing 
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very  unflattering  word-pictures  of  Maggie's  future,  ending  usu- 
ally by  her  marriage  with  some  gouty  old  citizen  *  of  credit  and 
renown/  and  her  sending  unlimited  'fivers'  to  her  affectionate 
cousin. 

Once  Uncle  Grey  had  broke  forth  in  an  alarming  mood.  He 
rushed  in  from  the  shop  one  evening  in  a  state  of  much  excite- 
ment. *  We  have  been  most  negligent,  Mrs  G.,'  he  said, "  most  cul- 
pably careless,  Margaret !  But  fortunately  Mr  Shepherd  has  sug- 
gested caution  before  it  is  too  late.  Who  is  this  Mrs  Berry,  to  whom 
we  are  about  to  confide  our  poor  girl )  No  one  knows.  She  may 
be  an  angel,  or  the  vilest  of  the  vile ;  and,  as  Mr  Shepherd  says,  the 
chances  are  in  favour  of  the  last     Moreover  * 

'  You  just  tell  Mr  Shepherd  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  pay 
bis  account,"  cried  Mrs  Grey.  *  Who  is  Mrs  Berry,  indeed  !  Who 
is  ^  /  Set  him  up,  with  his  beggarly  science,  interfering  with  what 
don't  belong  to  him !  And  you,  too— I  suppose  youll  go  next,  and 
ask  Mrs  Berry  who  she  is,  and  have  Maggie  thrown  back  on  our 
hands,  to  say  nothing  of  spoiling  the  poor  child's  fortunes.  I  am 
just  the  most  unlucky  woman  on  earth,  to  be  worried  with  your 
nonsense ! ' 

*  No,  my  dear,  no  !  I  am  not  about  to  do  anything  rash  !  but 
some  inquiries  I  will  make,  and  I  take  shame  to  myself  that  I  never 
thought  of  doing  so  before.' 

*  Well  you  have  mulled  it  rather,'  said  Tom,  with  a  view  to  *  rile ' 
all  parties ;  and  a  sharp  discussion  ensued  as  to  what  steps  should 
be  taken  in  this  important  matter. 

At  length  Maggie  seized  a  momentary  lull  to  suggest  that  Mrs 
Berry's  solicitors  might  answer  any  questions  satisfactorily. 

*  Who  are  they  1 '    asked  Mr  Grey,  despondingly. 

*  Messrs  Dimsford  and  Thome.  And  Mr  Dunsford  is  Mrs  Berry's 
friend/  returned  Maggie. 

*  Where  is  their  office  r 

*  Oh,  in  Church  Court,  King  Street 

'  I  will  go  there  to-morrow/  said  the  chemist  stoutly. 

*  And  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  I'll  go  bail/  said  his  wife.  So  the 
vubject  dropped  temporarily,  and  seemed  forgotten  by  all  but 
Maggie,  who  dreaded  some  unexpected  stroke  of  ill  luck  would  de- 
priye  her  of  the  golden  chance  fortune  had  thrown  in  her  way. 

However,  a  couple  of  evenings  after  Mr  Grey  came  in,  cold  but 
radiant,  and  announced  triumphantly  that  he  had  been  to  the  City, 
had  seen  Mr  Dunsford,  a  most  gentlemanly  man,  who  appreciated 
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his  motives,  and  gave  him  a  perfectly  satisfactory  accoimt  of  the 
widow  and  her  antecedents.  Moreover  he  promised  to  say  nothing 
to  his  fair  client  of  the  application,  which  it  was  but  right  of  Mr 
Grey  to  make  ;  and  beyond  this,  Uncle  Grey  had  been  told  that 
'  Dnnsford  and  Thome '  was  a  firm  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
universally  known. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  length  all  was  accomplished,  and  the  day  on  which  Maggie 
was  to  set  out — ^like  the  prince  in  the  fairy  tale — ^to  seek  her  for- 
tune, arrived  It  was  a  damp  cold  morning,  with  a  depressing 
drizzle.  Maggie  was  up  early,  and  provided  Mrs  Berry  with  the 
desired  cup  of  tea  before  she  rose ;  an  attention  which  drew  from 
that  lady  an  exclamation  of  '  Now  this  t«  nice  ! '  and  then  she  was 
enjoined  to  get  the  book  of  cab  fares  and  look  out  the  exact  fare 
to  London  Bridge  Station. 

From  that  hour  to  the  moment  of  starting  the  whole  house  wa» 
in  an  uproar.  Mrs  Berry  had  decided  to  leave  by  an  early  train. 
*  We  can  then  get  rooms  before  dinner,'  she  said,  *  instead  of  going 
to  any  of  those  horrid  hotels,  where  they  would  take  the  very  skin 
otf  your  back  \^lth  their  charges.'  Previous  to  starting  she  had  to 
revise,  remonstrate,  and  discharge  both  Mr  and  Mrs  Grey's  ac- 
counts—an agonising  passage  to  Maggie.  She  had,  moreover,  to 
make  frequent  spasmodic  frantic  rummages  in  every  drawer  and 
cupboard,  lest  by  chance  a  stray  atom  of  her  property  might  be 
left  behind.  Then  she  had  to  count  her  gold  and  silver,  that  she 
might  know  exactly  what  was  in  her  purse,  and  stow  away  a  neat 
crisp  roll  of  notes  in  some  mysterious  inner  pocket,  near  the  region 
of  the  heart  Finally  she  peeped  into  a  little  basket  of  provisions, 
and  inspected  Maggie  severely. 

That  young  lady  had  already  scrutinised  herself  with  much 
satisfaction,  for  the  glass  (and  it  was  in  Mrs  Berry's  large  glass, 
mark  you,  she  contrived  to  look)  presented  a  very  nice  pictiure  of 
a  slight  lady-like  girl,  in  a  pretty  violet  merino  dress,  a  grey  cloth 
cloak  with  a  graceful  hood,  a  neat  simple  bonnet  of  black  lac6  and 
violet  ribbon,  just  enlivened  by  a  few  pansies  of  a  lighter  tinge,  cufib, 
collar,  gloves — all  complete  ;  and  under  the  bonnet  a  fair  fresh 
young  face,  with  a  sparkle  of  hope  in  the  blue-grey  eyes,  that  would 
have  been  too  light  but  for  the  plentiful  shading  of  brown  lashes 
many  tints  darker  than  her  hair. 

At  last  Maggie  felt  she  had  left  the  humiliation  of  her  Cinderella 
chrysalis  state  behind,  and  almost  smiled  at  the  consciousness  that 
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«tdy  she  had  thrown  otf  the  depre8Bion«  the  painfiQ  self -distrust, 
ftt  always  hangs  npon  shabbiness. 

Poor  child  !  for  her  the  future  had  no  fear,  so  little  did  she  dream 
e  pteeent  sunshine  should  ever  be  overcast 
*  Ton  my  word  !  but  you  do  look  smart ! '  cried  Mrs  Berry,  when 
e  had  time  to  examine  her  proUgee.  '  My  goodness  gracious, 
m  well  my  merino  and  old  grey  cloak  look  !  And  the  bonnet ! 
Ofu  made  it  yourself  1  I  expect  you  to  turn  out  many  a  smart 
te  for  me.  Gk)odne8S,  Maggie,  what  a  lucky  girl  you  are  !  Why, 
HI  look  as  nice  and  lady-like — as — as — ,'  running  a-ground  for  a 
(nile.  '  Never  mind—and  don't  say  a  word  about  the  shop  !  You 
i^t  be  a  lord's  daughter  for  all  that  iU-natured  Selina  Salter 
lall  ever  know.  Now  I  think  I  have  remembered  everything — tlie 
b  is  at  the  door.  Run  down,  say  good-bye,  and  come  after  me. 
ere,  take  the  little  basket  and  umbrellas.  Ill  take  the  travel- 
og bag.' 

80  Maggie  ran  down  to  the  well-known  back  parlour,  where  the 

liole  family  were  assembled  round  the  neglected  breakfast  table. 

isty  adieux  were  exchanged,  and  even  Tom  had  the  audacity 

ft  to  swear  that  Maggie  was  the  *  spiciest  gal'  he  had  seen  for 

uy  a  day,  and  then  to  ask  for  a  kiss,  which  even  in  that  supreme 

nent  was  indignantly  refused. 

jk)d  bless  you,  Mag  1 '  said  her  uncle. 

¥hat  a  grand  lady,  to  be  sure  !    You  are  ever  so  much  too  iine 
he  back  parlour  of  a  shop,'  said  her  aunt 
*e  sure  you  write,  Maggie,  and  tell  us  all  about  everything/ 
Bell  and  Jemimsw 

ell,  Mrs  Berry,  there  she  is.    I  commit  her  to  your  care.    She 
ng  and  inexperienced,'  began  Mr  Grey,  with  some  solemnity. 
put  his  niece  in  the  cab. 
right,'  said  the  lively  widow.    *TeU    the  man  LondoD 
,  and  to  drive  quick.' 

lother  instant  her  uncle,  the  shop,  with  its  well-kuown  be 

9,  vanished  ;  and  when  Maggie  again  saw  them,  all  things 

ome  new  to  her ;  life,  interior  and  exterior — all  had  been 

d  altered  by  the  transmuting  force  of  experience. 

't  get  you  to  buy  the  tickets  yet,*  said  Mrs  Berry ;  *  but 

come  in  with  me,  aod  just  see  about  it  and  the  luggage. 

y  three  boxes  and  the  small  hamper,  and  your  box,  that's 

tther.    You  must  see  them  labelled  as  soon  as  I  get  the 

rherc's  nothing  to  pay.    We  have  no  more  luggage  than 
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we  are  entitled  to,  for  I  always  go  first  class/  added  the  widow 
loftily. 

Maggie  listened  in  silence.  She  was  engaged  watching  the  well- 
known  park,  where  she  had  wandered  many  a  weary  hour  in  charge 
of  Bell  and  Jemima,  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  her  own  and  their 
painful  shabbiness,  and  that  she  was  a  creature  apart  and  infinitely 
lower  than  the  well-dressed,  well-cared-for  children,  with  their  re- 
fined voices  and  subservient  attendants,  little  fortune's  favourites, 
who  abound  in  that  aristocratic  haunt. 

On  reaching  the  terminus  there  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  spare,  which  Mrs  Berry  employed  in  confiding  her  belongings  to 
a  porter,  and  seeing  them  piled  on  a  truck  in  readiness  for  label- 
ling, which  charge  the  man  undertook  readily  and  civilly,  seeing  a 
perspective  of  sixpences,  as  the  widow  was  splendidly  attired  in 
silk  and  furs,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  command ;  but  Maggie 
could  not  help  noticing  when  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage  the 
man  came,  touched  his  cap,  put  in  the  umbrellas  and  wraps,  and 
said  the  luggage  was  '  all  right,  forrard  in  the  guard's  van,'  that  he 
retired  with  a  disappointed  look,  despite  Mrs  Berry's  profuse 
acknowledgmenta 

'Greedy,  grasping  lot  they  are,  to  be  sure,'  said  she,  as  they 
moved  out  of  the  station  and  she  was  busy  settling  herself.  *They 
all  want  to  be  paid  for  their  trouble,  in  spite  of  the  notices  the 
Company  put  up ;  but,'  (in  a  high  principled  tone)  *  I  never  en- 
courage it  Well,  Maggie,  isn't  this  nice  %  Did  you  ever  travel 
first  class  before ) ' 

*  No,  never,'  returned  Maggie  smiling,  *  and  it  is  very  nice.' 

Then,  the  speed  and  clatter  increasing,  Mrs  Berry  opened  a 
Morning  Paper,  under  the  friendly  cover  of  which  she  speedily 
dozed  o£  Not  so  Maggie.  Every  sense  was  at  its  fullest  stretch. 
The  rapid  motion — the  total  newness  of  her  present  circimistances 
— the  swift-changing  scene  viewed  from  the  window  of  the  carriage 
— all  was  excitement  to  her.  Then  she  recalled  her  last  sad  jour- 
ney, when  she  left  behind  her  all  she  had  ever  known  of  love  or 
life  in  the  dear  gray  old  town  of  Altringham,  and  journeyed  pain- 
fully with  her  uncle  to  Loudon,  where  her  worst  anticipations 
were  fulfilled  by  the  wretchedness  of  her  life — ^for  at  first  it  was 
much  more  intolerable.  Use  hardened  her ;  and,  moreover,  natur- 
ally loving  and  generous,  though  a  trifle  fiery,  it  was  not  possible 
for  those  who  lived  with  her  to  dislike  her.  Now  all  was  so  difforent 
How  could  she  ever  do  enough  for  Mrs  Berry  1    She  wished. 
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though,  that  lady  would  not  be  quite  so  fussy  aud  ready  to  squab- 
ble with  cab-drivers.  Maggie  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
sixpenny-worths  of  saving  were  dearly  bought  by  the  coarse  rough 
words  they  drew  forth  from  the  aggrieved  drivers.  But  no  doubt 
such  fancies  were  a  mistake,  and  only  the  result  of  her  ignorance. 
So  she  sat  amd  gazed  from  the  carriage  window  with  undiminished 
delight — sometimes  giving  a  tender  thought  to  her  uncle — ^to  tlie 
old  den  of  a  back  parlour — eveu  a  sort  of  plenary  absolution  to  her 
aunt.  And  while  she  mused,  Mrs  Berry  ei\joyed  quite  a  refreshing 
nap. 

The  widow's  history  is  a  short  and  simple  tale.  Her  father  had 
contrived  in  the  course  of  his  professional  career — ^which  profession 
was  a  mystery — ^to  scrape  together  money  enough  to  furnish  a  good 
class  of  hoiise.  He  let  the  greater  part  of  it  in  lodgings.  His 
daughter  kept  it  for  him  cleverly  and  pleasantly.  Their  most  per- 
manent and  best-pa3ring  inmate,  a  gray  and  slightly  dried-up 
elderly  gentleman  of  the  most  regular  habits,  astonished  her  one 
day  as  she  was  rendering  the  week's  account  (always  written  out  in 
clerkly  style  by  her  father),  by  proposing  for  her.  Albeit  addicted 
to  penny  romances  and  a  beau-ideal  husband — something  between 
a  black  whiskered  dummy  in  the  window  of  the  neighbouring 
hair-dresser  and  a  handsome  policeman  who  occasionally  frequented 
the  street — the  solid  attractions  of  Mr  Berry  proved  too  strong  to 
be  rgected ;  and  having  silenced  her  fathei^s  inquiries  by  a  refer- 
ence to'Dunsford  and  Thome,  and  a  handsome  sum  not  only  settled 
upon  her  but  fairly  invested  in  their  joint  names,  he  bestowed  his 
benediction  and  they  were  united. 

After  a  few  years  of  a  very  tranquil  life,  which  Mrs  Berry  might 
have  felt  a  little  duU,  but  of  which  she  was  too  much  in  awe  of  her 
husband  to  speak — he  was  seized  one  chill  November  day  with  a 
bad  sore  throat,  and  after  a  few  days'  illness  breathed  his  last — ^to 
the  terror  and  grief  of  his  wife,  who  knew  that  she  could  not  keep 
up  the  same  almost  luxurious  though  unpretending  home  on  the 
proceeds  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds — ^and  of  his  affairs  beyond  this 
she  knew  nothing. 

Her  surprise  was  therefore  almost  overpowering  when,  after 
reading  the  will  to  her  in  due  form  (by  which  her  late  husband  be- 
queathed everything  to  her  absolutely),  Mr  Dunsford  graduaUy 
and  solemnly  revealed  to  her  the  existence  of  various  sums,  all  well 
and  safely  invested,  the  income  of  which  reached  to  something 
over  one  thousand  a  year ;  besides  a  comfortable  balance  at  the 
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•  bank,  the  house  and  furniture,  and  saadry  other  bits  of  property. 
Mrs  Berry  was  half  frightened  at  the  idea  of  Buch  wealth,  aod 
while  her  father  Uved,  his  homely  wamingB  and  admouitions,  hii 
terror  of  fortune  hunters  and  painful  sense  of  the  responsilnlity 
money  brought,  made  the  widow's  life  a  burden  but  kept  her  out 
of  mischief.  He,  however,  died  before  the  second  year  of  mourn- 
ing was  oit 

Two  years  and  a  half  had  now  elapsed  since  the  deceased  Berry 
had  been  kid  in  the  grave,  and  the  widow,  free,  rich,  and  greedy 
for  eiyoyment,  had  doffed  her  weeds,  and  incited  by  the  counsels 
of  her,  friends,  the  Salters,  whom  she  met  at  a  respectable  board- 
ing-house at  Cheltenham,  had  tried  a  season  at  Boulogne  and  was 
intoxiratod  thereby,  and  now  dreamed  of  nothing  but  conquests 
and  pleasure. 

At  Tunbridge,  Mrs  Berry,  who  had  spoken  but  little  even  after 
slie  bad  ronsed  herself  from  her  sleep,  exclaimed  cheerfully,  '  Gel 
the  basket,  Margaret  (I  shall  call  you  Margaret — Maggie  is  so  vul- 
gar) ;  let  us  have  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  wine,  for  we  will  just 
leave  the  boxes  and  all  that  at  the  station,  and  settle  about  lodgings 
at  once.  Then  we  can  come  back  for  our  things,  and  if  we  eat  a 
bit  now,  a  meat  tea  at  five  o'clock  will  do  very  well  There,  take  a 
little  wine — it  will  do  you  good,  for  we  have  plenty  to  da  I  am 
determined  to  have  nice  rooms.  There  is  very  nice  society  at 
Dover— lots  of  carriage  people  and  military— and  it  will  not  do 
to  have  anything  shabby.  Another  sandwich  1  It's  rather  dull 
having  no  one  else  in  the  carriage.  I  have  heard  of  people  picking 
np  such  nice  acquaintance  travelling ' 

'  Yes,  I  have  often  heard  of  such  things,'  said  Maggie,  responding 
to  any  bit  of  romance — of  which,  in  herown  queer  vulgar  way,  Mrs 
Berry  had  plenty- 
Arrived  at  tlieir  destination,  the  widow  speedily  disposed  of  her 
belongings  in  the  luggage  office;  and  then,  whispering 'No  one 
knows  us  hei'e  yet,'  hurried  Maggie  into  one  of  the  various  omni- 
buses waiting,  and  they  wero  soon  moving  along  quickly,  and  Mag- 
gie experienced  that  peculiarly  bewildering  sensation  of  whirling 
through  unknown  streets— very  mean,  narrow,  rugged  streets 
—looking  as  though  the  houses  were  built  of  sea-worn  pebbles, 
with  a  double  portion  of  mortar-  At  length  better  houses  appeur- 
ud— they  were  in  a  more  open  locaUty — and  then  Mis  Berry  i^ed 
to  the  conductor  to  set  Uiem  down  at  the  comer  of  Waterloo 
Orescent 
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When  Maggie  looked  round  her  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
delight.  At  each  side  stretched  a  long  line  of  pleasant  looking,  low- 
roofed  houses,  green  with  jaloutie  blinds,  and  nestling  under  lofty 
difEs,  the  white  chalk  peeping  here  and  there  through  the  growth 
of  grass  and  ferns  and  brambles  that  covered  them ;  the  whole 
crowned  by  the  grand  half-decayed  old  castle,  while  in  front 
stretched  a  wide  bay  with  the  open  sea  beyond.  The  day  had 
cleared  during  their  journey,  and  the  blue  waters  were  dimpling 
and  splashing  and  heaving  in  the  sunlight,  while  the  long  sweep  of 
the  shore  was  fringed  with  a  constant  line  of  white  foam,  where 
the  gentle  waves  broke  and  played  and  raced  away  again,  like  mis- 
chievous children.  Such  an  emblem  of  joyous  brimming  life 
Maggie  never  looked  upon  before,  while  the  briny  air,  so  soft,  so 
invigorating,  made  every  breath  she  drew  delicious. 

'  Oh  1  Mrs  Berry  ! '  she  cried,  clasping  the  widow's  hand,  and 
stirred  by  some  strange  sympathy  with  the  glowing  animation  of 
tlie  scene,  'what  a  heavenly  place !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  it 
was  so  beautiful  ? ' 

'  Yes,  it's  nice,  isn't  it  1 '  returned  that  lady  immoved.  *  But  look 
round— do  you  see  any  "  Apartments  1  ^  Well,  I  declare,  that  is 
very  extraordinary  !  Not  a  single  card  all  along  this  row !  Come, 
we'U  walk  on  and  see  if  we  can't  find  something.' 

They  walked  on  quickly,  for  Mrs  Berry  could  accomplish  nothing 
without  a  fuss.  Maggie  little  heeded  her  companion's  babble  ;  she 
\i*as  drinking  in  the  beauty  around  her ;  she  was  receiving  a  new 
revelation  of  life's  possibilities. 

*  There  !'  exclaimed  Mrs  Berry,  excitedly,  *  there's  a  card ;  there's 
another — no  it's  not  Why  the  place  must  be  quite  f  ulL  I  thought 
it  was  out  of  season.  But  I  fancy  Dover  is  always  the  fashion.  I 
am  sure  I  am  very  glad  I  determined  to  come  down  here.  Now 
mind,  whenever  I  say,  "  What  do  you  think  of  these  rooms  1 "  be 
Bure  you  say,  "  Are  they  not  very  dear  ? "  or  "  A  high  figure,"  or 
**  They  have  not  so  good  a  look-out  as  what  we  saw  lower  down,"  ur 
something  like  that,  to  back  me  up.' 

So  saying,  without  giving  Maggie  time  to  remonstrate,  Mrs  Berry 
rang  the  bdl  and  plunged  into  the  fray.  This  was  rather  a  trial 
for  Maggie — ^to  sit  and  listen  to  Mrs  Berry  and  the  '  woman  of  the 
house'  squabbling  over  each  detail ;  first  the  exorbitant  amount  of 
rent,  then  the  enormous  charge  for  kitchen  fire,  the  high  price  of 
coal  per  scuttle,  the  unconscionable  demand  for  boot-cleaning,  &c., 
kCf  while  her  whole  soul  was  out  of  doors,  longing  to  feast  uninter- 
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niptedly  upon  the  sights  and  sounds  so  new  to  her.  Three  or  four 
times  was  this  process  gone  through,  as  the  widow's  keen  sight  dis- 
covered various  additional  cards  ;  at  last  considerably  wearied,  in 
spite  of  her  energy,  Mrs  Berry  threw  herself  on  one  of  the  seats  on 
the  Esplanade.  *  Isn't  it  tiresome  ] '  she  cried.  *  I  declare  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  Three  pound  ten  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  those 
rooms  in  the  Lawn  are  quite  as  good  for  a  pound  less.' 

'  But  then  it  is  round  the  corner,  and  has  only  a  peep  of  the  sea/ 
cried  Maggia 

*  That  is  quite  true,'  said  the  widow,  with  an  air  of  the  gravest 
consideration ;  '  it  might  seem  mean  to  be  in  a  corner,  and  lower  us 
completely.  We'll  go  back  to  that  woman  on  the  Marine  Parade, 
and  I'll  make  her  an  offer.  I  must  say,  Maggie,  that  you're  no  great 
help  in  making  a  bargain  ;  but  you'll  improve.  I'll  just  offer  Mrs 
Cheetham  three  pounds  a  week  everything  included  and  give  her  a 
week's  rent  in  advance  if  she  likes.' 

A  prolonged  chaffer  ensued  and  the  bargain  was  once  more 
nearly  off— for  Mrs  Cheetham  stuck  gallantly  to  her  extras — when 
a  lucky  random  hit  on  her  part  finished  the  affair.  '  No,  mum,  I 
knows  the  real  vally  of  my  rooms  and  I  will  not  underlet  them — 
and  so  I  says  this  morning  to  a  lady  as  was  wild  to  get  them,  only 
they  were  above  her  mark — and  she  a  lady  of  title.  Oh,  dear, 
dear,  whatever  was  her  name  ]    Lady — Lady  Salter — ^that's  it' 

*  Oh,  indeed  ! '  cried  Mrs  Berry,  her  eyes  sparkling.  *  Come,  Mrs 
Cheetham,  let  us  meet  each  other — say  three  pound  fifteen,  all  extras 
included.  I'll  take  the  rooms  certain  for  a  month,  and  here  is  a 
week's  rent  down.' 

*  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing,  mum,  from  a  lady  of  your  ap- 
pearance. But  of  course  you'll  pay  for  your  own  coals  and  wash- 
ing table  linen  when  you  has  company  % ' 

*  Very  well  then,'  said  Mrs  Berry  gaily,  *it's  settled  then,  and 
I  will  send  for  my  boxes.    We  will  have  tea  as  soon  as  I  get  them.' 

*  Would  not  the  young  lady  like  to  see  her  room  ]  It  is  just 
over  yours,  se-e — only  small,'  said  the  landlady  very  politely  to 

Maggia 

*  I  wish  you  could  give  her  one  on  the  same  floor  as  mine.' 

*  Well,  mum,  you  see,  if  I  break  the  suite,  I  must  charge  accord 
iug— and  the  little  room  above  is  very  pretty.'    Maggie  returned 
after  a  very  rapid  inspection,  perfectly  satisfied,  for  her  little 
chamber  looked  upon  the  sea. 

•Nowaal  am  fairly  dead  beat,' said  Mrs  Berry,  *let  me  »2€v 
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Margaret,  if  you  are  woman  of  business  enough  to  go  and  get  our 
hWQPBtge.' 


CllAPTEK  V. 

The  week  which  ensued  was  cold  and  wet,  and  proved  not  a 
little  disenchanting  to  Maggie.  The  sea,  it  was  true,  was  always 
interesting,  though  sometimes  awesome  and  stem  of  aspect ;  but 
then  to  be  shut  up  with  Mrs  Berry  in  the  same  house  was  not  a 
little  tr3ring — arranging  her  clothes,  and  making  Maggie  contrive 
some  alterations  thereon,  and  having  her  hair  dressed  in  various 
styles,  helped  her  through  a  couple  of  days  ;  but  then  she  became 
a  severe  infliction.  Uneducated,  limited  in  capability,  with  enough 
imagination  of  a  physical  description  to  crave  constantly  after 
excitement,  and  without  an  object  in  life  save  self,  Mrs  Berry's 
mental  calibre  offered  few  resources,  and  the  'whole  duty'  of 
Maggie,  in  her  patroness's  opinion,  was  to  be  admiring  and  amusing. 
The  first  part  she  fulfilled  fairly,  for  she  was  so  honestly  grateful  to 
her  protectress  that  she  seemed  handsome  and  clever  and  a  grand 
lady  in  her  eyes. 

It  was  rather  a  relief  to  Maggie  to  be  sent  out  in  wind  and  rain, 
on  sundry  errands — ^to  market  and  to  shop ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  week  a  grand  diversion  was  caused  by  a  visit  from  Lady  and 
Miss  Salter. 

The  former  a  huge  woman,  who  waddled  when  she  walked,  and 
generally  wore  a  rich  velvet  or  silk  cloak,  which  flew  out  in  ample 
folds  from  the  shoulders ;  she  also  wore  a  large  double  eye-glass 
with  gold  rims,  attached  to  a  gold  chain  so  massive  that  it  suggested 
touching  reminiscences  of  the  deceased  Sir  Benjamin  Salter,  lat( 
alderman  of  '  famous  London  Town.'  Miss  Salter  was  as  thin  as 
her  mother  was  stout,  and  was  severely  genteei  To  be  refined, 
correct,  aristocratic  in  manner  and  bearing,  was  the  aim  of  her 
existence,  and  as  well-sustained  effort  ususJly  brings  success,  she 
produced  a  very  tolerable  imitation  of  the  style  she  admired.  Both 
ladies  were  well  and  carefully  dressed,  and  brought  a  strong  odoui 
of  oniak  with  them  mto  the  room. 
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Maggie,  who  had  been  altering  wh&t  Mrs  Berry  termed  '  a  thirty 
shillmg  bonnet,'  that  does  not  look  '  one  quarter  aa  well  aa  that 
little  one  you  made  ont  of  my  old  things,'  was  hustled  away,  lace, 
floweis,  ribbon,  jcc,  gathered  up  in  her  apron,  with  an  iqjnnction 
to  make  herself  nice  and  be  bock  in  five  minutes. 

She  was  formally  introduced  as  '  My  young  friend,  Miw  Grey,' 
and  quietly  sat  down  to  her  crochet  work ;  but  she  was  soon  roused 
by  a  series  of  cleverly  put  leading  questions.  How  did  she  like 
Dover  1  Was  she  fond  of  the  sea  1  IXd  it  agree  witli  her  1  Maggie 
amilingly  replied  that  aU  places  agreed  with  her ;  but  that  she  was 
delighted  with  the  sea  ;  her  own  home  having  been  quite  inland, 
she  had  never  seen  it  before. 

'  Indeed ! '  said  Lady  Salter.    '  And  where  might  that  be  %' 

'  At  Altringhani,'  replied  Maj^gie,  to  Mrs  Berry's  infinite  delight, 
a^  it  was  a  safe  remote  place. 

'  Oh,  indeed  I '  said  Miss  Salter  lauguisbiugly.  '  And  do  you 
know  the  Dean  ?    He  is  a  very  charming  person.' 

'  I  knew  the  late  Dean.  Ah  1  what  a  good  man  he  was ! '  Mias 
Salter  was  silenced,  for  the  present  Dean,  a  Low  Churchman,  of 
very  obscure  origin,  was  but  newly  appointed  by  >Vhig,  not  to  say 
Radical  interest,  whereas  the  late  Dean  was  a  highly  connected 
moderately  High  Churchman.  Maggie  spoke  out  of  the  fulness 
of  her  heart,  remembering  that  dignitary's  kindness  to  her  mother, 
Ettle  dreaming  the  effect  her  words  produced.  Her  cross-examina- 
tion proceeded  no  further  ;  the  Salters,  mother  and  daughter,  de- 
cided that  the  widow  Berry  had  picked  up  some  ol&hoot  of  decayed 
gentility,  and  felt  annoyed  accordingly  ;  for  they  had  looked  upou 
the  widow  as  their  special  property,  though  they  had  found  her  not 
BO  malleable  in  matters  which  involved  expense,  even  during  her 
stay  at  Boulogne,  where  she  was  quite  in  their  t^nds. 

'  I  am  surprised,  Mrs  Berry,  that  you  can  be  without  a  piano, 
you  were  coming  on  so  nicely  with  your  singing,'  said  Miss  Salter. 

'  Oh  !  I  intend  to  have  one,  but  the  weather  has  been  so  bad 
there  was  no  getting  out     How  did  you  kuow  I  was  here  1 ' 

'  We  saw  your  name  among  the  arrivals,'  said  Lady  Salter. 

*  Indeed ! '  cried  Mis  Berry  (her  eyes  sparkling).  '  I  wonder  how 
they  found  me  out' 

'  Your  landlady  of  course  put  it  in  ;  they  always  do  it,  as  an  ad- 
vertisement for  these  people.  Dover  is  rather  dull  just  now,'  con- 
tinned  her  ladyship,  '  but  we  know  a  few  very  nice  people— Mr( 
Colonel  Waddilove  and  the  Cruickshanks.    Mr  0.  is  a  man  of  veiy 
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good  family,  and  holds  a  high  appointment,  quite  confidential  with 
the  government'  (he  was  a  queen's  messenger),  'and  they  know 
Major  Tupper,  and  several  of  the  military  stationed  here — so  that 
we  make  up  a  nice  little  rubber  of  an  evening.  Now  this  is  a 
charming  room  for  a  little  card  and  musical  party.' 

'  Ah  !  I  dare  say ;  but  where  are  the  people  to  come  from  1 ' 
returned  Mrs  Berry  a  little  discontentedly. 

*  Oh !  they  will  come/  said  Lady  Salter  encouragingly.  *  My 
friend,  Mrs  Colonel  Waddilove,  has  a  little  reception  next  week, 
and  if  you  would  like  to  come  I  should  be  very  happy  to  take  you.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good ;  you  never  forget  me,'  cried  the 
widow  gratefully.  *  I  shall  be  very  pleased  indeed.  What  shall  I 
wear?' 

*  Full  dress  and  jewels,'  returned  Lady  Salter,  pompously. 

*  And  what  sort  of  party  is  it  % — what  are  we  to  do  ? '  pei-sisted 
Mrs  Berry  anxiously,  quite  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  *Is  it 
dancing  or  what ) ' 

'  Dancing !  Oh  dear,  no  ! '  said  Miss  Salter.  '  Music,  cards,  and 
conversation.' 

*  Very  nice,  I  am  sure,  but  I  do  like  dancing,'  said  the  widow 
with  a  sigh. 

'  I  regret  that  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  take  more  than  one 
friend.  Miss  Grey,'  observed  Lady  Salter  stiffly,  *  or  I  should  be 
happy  to  introduce  you.'  ' 

*  Oh  !  never  mind,'  cried  Mrs  Berry ;  *  young  girls  like  her  only 
.care  for  dancing.' 

^Maggie  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  *  Music,  cards,  and  conversa- 
tion,' did  not  appear  very  attractive  under  the  protecting  influence 
of  Lady  and  Miss  Salter.  They  sat  a  considerable  time,  but  as  the 
conversation  turned  on  people  and  events  at  Boulogne,  or,  as  all 
three  pronounced  it,  *  Bullone,'  Maggie  was  little  interested.  She 
listened  dreamily,  as  one  character  after  another  was  torn  to  pieces* 
and  thought  in  her  own  mind  how  really  vulgar  Mrs  Berry's  fine 
friends  were.  Maggie  was  a  foolish  young  thing,  with  high-flown 
notions,  partly  innate,  partly  drawn  from  her  favourite  authors — 
Bulwer  and  Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  whose  works  were  among 
poor  Uncle  Grey's  few  private  treasures.  Fine  company  for  a 
young  creature  not  worth  twopence  !  Oh  glorious  Communism  of 
literature  !  that  permits  a  poor  little  friendless  girl  in  a  London 
back  parlour  to  cull  the  choicest  fruits  of  minds  so  rich,  observation 
80  keen     to  thrive  upon  such  rare  food!    So  Maggie  sat,  and 
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listened,  and  thought    At  last  the  visitors  took  leave,  and  then 
Mrs  Berry  broke  forth : 

*  Miss  Salter  is  very  elegant,  is  not  she  ?  and  so  is  her  mother ; 
but  they  are  just  selfish  and  knowing  !  Oh,  I  shan't  forget  ho^ 
Miss  S.  left  me  in  the  lurch,  after  me  taking  places  at  the  play  J 
Still  it  is  very  kind  of  them  to  take  me  to  this  party.  But  I  de- 
clare, you  are  a  little  brick,  Maggie  !  You  did  answer  her  lady- 
ship welL  Who  was  that  great  man  you  were  talking  about — dean, 
or  deacon,  or  something  %    You  are  a  brick  I ' 

*  Oh,  the  Dean  of  Altringham — Dean  Jocelyn  !  He  was  a  very 
kind  friend  to  my  poor  dear  mother.  I  believe  he  knew  my  grand- 
father ;  and  I  know  when  my  mother  was  ill  he  used  to  send  her 
fruit  from  the  Deanery  gardens,  and  wine,  but  it  was  all  no  use,' 
concluded  Maggie  dejectedly. 

*  No,  of  course  nolf,'  replied  Mrs  Berry  unheeding.  *  I  tell  you 
what,  Maggie,  I  must  get  a  piano,  and  practise  my  singing.  I  may 
be  asked  to  sing  on  Wednesday.    Can  you  play  % ' 

*  I  know  the  notes — scarce  anything  more.  I  used  to  learn  when 
I  was  at  school,  but  since  I  went  to  my  uncle's  I  have  forgotten  all 
I  ever  knew.' 

*  Now  that  is  a  pity.  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  play  my 
accompanimenta  I  can  sing,  fast  enough,  but  the  playing  is  a 
bother  ;  and  yet  I  pnictised  enough  all  last  year  at  Boulogne,  and 
I  had  such  a  nice  master  !  I  suppose  there  is  a  music  master  to 
be  had  here  f ' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Maggia 

*  Well,  let  us  put  on  oiir  bonnets,  and  go  see  about  the  piano  and 
a  master  at  once.  You  might  pick  it  up  again,  just  sitting  in  the 
room  listening,  for  it  would  not  be  correct  for  me  to  take  my  lesson 
alone,  you  know.' 

*  Would  it  not  ? '  said  Maggie,  wondering. 

*  Come  along,  Maggie,'  cried  Mrs  Berry,  *  it  is  not  raining  now, 
and  I  can  look  in  at  Lavington's  and  see  if  they  have  any  nice  new 
head-dresses  at  the  same  time.' 

*  Oh,  dear  Mrs  Berry  !  you  have  such  heaps  of  pretty  things  for 
your  head,  and  then  all  your  hair.' 

'  I  declare  you  are  a  prudent  little  thing,  and  will  save  my  money 
for  me,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  in  high  good  humour. 

This  movement  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  Maggie,  for 
hoping  to  be  saved  trouble,  the  widow  permitted  her  various  stray 
half  hours  to  practise,  and  she  soon  felt  her  own  knowledge  of 
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music  retnming,  though  her  fingers  were  for  a  long  time  stiff  and 
nniDanageable. 

The  days  which  intervened  between  Lady  Salter's  visit  and  Mrs 
Colonel  Waddilove's  reception  passed  quickly,  for  they  were  fully 
employed. 

Various  alterations  had  to  be  made  in  the  decorations  of  the  two 
evening  costumes,  between  which  Mrs  Berry's  choice  vibrated- 
Then  an  equal  variety  of  head-dresses  were  tried  on,  and  that  too 
at  the  most  unexpected  and  unsuitable  hours  of  the  day.  Then 
there  were  practisings,  at  which  Maggie  was  always  expected  to 
assist,  and  during  which,  in  her  honest  regard  and  gratitude,  she 
would  frequently  exclaim, '  I  do  not  think  that  soimds  right,  Mrs 
Berry,'  as  the  widow  uttered  some  discordant  shriek  ;  for,  though 
gifted  with  a  very  fair  quality  of  voice,  she  was  woefuUy  deficient 
in  ear. 

As  the  momentous  hour  approached,  Mrs  Berry  grew  more 
anxious  about  her  dress  and  appearance. 

'  Don't  I  look  horrid  thin  and  pale )  Shall  I  put  on— just  the 
least  bit  in  the  world  ? '  making  a  motion  as  though  to  touch  her 
cheeka 

*  Oh,  no,  no !  pray  do  not !  There  is  nothing  like  a  natural  com- 
plexion ;  yours  suits  your  eyes  and  hair.  When  you  get  into  a  warm 
room  your  colour  will  come,'  cried  Maggie. 

'  Well,  perhaps  so,  but  I  am  afraid  my  hair  looks  too  plain — only 
just  the  ivy  leaves  and  a  rose.' 

'  I  think  it  looks  so  nice  !  pray  do  not  alter  it ! '  implored  Maggie, 
who  had  an  artistic  taste  for  dress. 

'  Well,  I  had  better  be  off,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  *  for  1  am  to  take  up 
her  ladyship  and  Miss  Salter.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  gen- 
erally do  take  them  up  whenever  we  go  out  together.  Grood-bye — 
I  dare  say  I  shall  not  be  late.' 

For  the  first  time  for  years  Maggie  had  some  hours  absolutely 
and  indisputably  to  herself,  and  proceeded  to  dispose  of  them 
according  to  a  little  plan  she  had  miade.  First  she  set  forth  pen, 
ink,  and  thin  paper,  and  began  to  indite  an  epistle  to  Cousin  John 
— ^good,  kind  Cousin  John.  A  very  pretty  pleasant  letter  it  was  ; 
for,  as  she  wrote,  old  memories  thronged  upon  her,  and  she  saw 
the  large-limbed,  loutish  boy  once  more,  who  had  been  her  staunch 
friend — she  remembered  how  she  had  first  looked  down  upon  him 
—then  how  she  had  clung  to  him — then  the  agony  of  parting — and 
many  a  time  she  paused  in  her  composition  to  think  over  past 
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trials,  and  wipe  away  the  teaia  that  would  rise  as  she  recalleu  Uiom. 
And  now,  how  fortnnate  she  ongfat  to  consider  herself  J  And  no 
donbt  she  did  ;  but  nevertheless  she  could  not  i'«sist  a  strange. un- 
easy feeling,  that,  good  and  kind  as  she  was,  Mrs  Berry  did  not 
suffice  to  fill  her  heart 

'  Ah  I  if  my  own  dear  mother  had  been  spared  I  should  have 
wanted  nothing  more  !  But  now,  I  wonder  will  any  one  ever  love 
me,  as  Devereuz  loved  Isola  I  I  am  afraid  not  I  am  no  beauty,' 
and  she  sighed  to  herself,  and  wished  Cousin  John  wns  handsome 
and  at  all  convertible  to  heroic  purposes-  But  no  !  eveii  her  lively 
imagination  could  not  transform  the  ragged,  awkward  boy,  with 
his  ra^ed-looking  red  hair,  and  not  over  clean  hands,  into  a  hero,  to 
be  worshipped  with  a  life's  devotion.  So  she  resumed  her  pen  and 
finished  her  letter.  Then  she  luxuriated  at  the  piano,  picking  out 
chords  that  harmonized  with  the  sweet  old  hymns  and  ballads, 
still  clearly  remembered,  with  which  her  mother  used  to  soothe 
her  childhood  and  charm  her  older  years- 
Mrs  Berry  returned  about  one  o'clock,  tired  and  not  over  pleased. 
'  I  declare,'  she  exclaimed,  '  you  look  as  fresh  and  bright  as  if  you 
bad  the  best  of  company,  and  I  am  quite  fagged.  I  wish  you  would 
get  me  a  bit  of  ham  and  a  little  hot  brandy -and- water.  I  am  quite 
cold  and  hungry.'  Maggie  ministered  to  her  friend's  wants,  and, 
judiciously  abstaining  from  unnecessary  questioning,  left  her  to  re- 
veal her  wrongs-  Itwasnottill  breakfast  time  the  next  morning  that 
she  spoke.  'I  am  sure,  it  was  well  worth  dressing  to  go  and  meet 
about  twenty  old  fogies,  not  one  under  sixty,  Pm  certain,  except 
a  Major  Compton,  a  nice  man  enough,  and  Selina  Salter  would  not 
give  anyone  a  chance  to  speak  to  him;  but  oldMrs  Waddilovedid 
introduce  him  at  the  lost^and  it's  my  belief  he  twierf  her.  We 
did  nothing  for  hours  and  hours  but  look  at  one  another,  and  then 
one  lady  sung  a  song — a  queer,  doleful  thing ;  then  Sliss  Salter 
squalled  out  something ;  then  we  sat  down  to  cards,  and  they  gave 
me  a  horrid  old  creature,  with  red  eyes  and  a  wig,  for  a  partner. 
He  was  awful  cross,  and  played  so  bad  himself  that  I  lost  fifteen 
shillings.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  I  could  have  cried  to 
think  of  all  that  stupid,  stuck-up  party  cost  me.  There  was  my 
bouquet,  that  was  five  shillings,  and  the  fly  will  be  five,  and  whist 
fifteen — that's  twenty-five — and  a  pair  of  gloves,  two  and  nine' 
'  But  they  will  clean,'  suggested  Maggie,  cousolingl/- 
'  WeU,  I  do  not  know  about  that,'  returned  the  widow ;  '  all  I 
can  tall  you  is,  that  if  I  can  got  no  more  pleasure  or  profit  out  of 
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Dfiyar  than  Mrs  Colonel  Waddilove's  receptions  I  will  ju&t  gi» 
straight  away  to  Qermany,  or  France,  or  somewheres/ 

^It  is  certainly  provoking/  said  Maggie,  with  sympathy,  yet 
finding  something  irresistibly  comic  in  the  widow's  woes,  and 
highly  delighted  at  the  idea  of  going  to  the  Continent  '  It  would 
be  charming  to  go  abroad.' 

*  Tea,  ifs  twice  as  pleasant ;  but  I  must  rub  up  my  French  a 

little — yon  can't  think  how  fast  I  picked  it  up !    You  see  it  is 

awkward  not  to  be  able  to  read  it     You  can't  do  much  in 
French  r 

'  Not  much,  I  am  sorry  to  say — a  little  more  than  in  music' 

'Well,  we  will  go  and  look  out  a  master,    m  engage  I'll  get 

lessons  in  for  you  for  the  same  money ;  and  then  we'll  go  abroad, 

when  yon  can  speak  a  little.   But  we'll  keep  the  lessons  quite  quiet, 

and  not  let  those  ill-natured  Salters  know  a  word  about  it' 

*  Oh,  Mrs  Berry  !  how  good  yon  are  to  me  1  How  much  I  owe 
you ! — ^to  learn  French  and  music — it  is  beyond  all  I  had  ever  hoped 
for  ! '  cried  Maggie,  colouring  with  pleasure,  while  her  eyes  sparkled. 

'I  declare,  Maggie,  you  are  a  funny  girl.  Sometimes  you  look 
downright  pret^.  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  you  picked  up 
a  husband  one  of  these  days  ! ' 

'  Not  at  all  likely,' said  Maggie,  laughing, '  for  I  do  not  intend  to 
be  easily  pleased.' 

*  Set  you  up,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  laughing  good-humouredly ;  *  you 
little  know  what  a  rarity  a  husband  is,  for  a  girl  who  has  no  money.' 

The  idea  of  a  French  master  was  acted  on  by  Mrs  Berry  with 
her  usual  promptitude,  and  a  little  dried-up  specimen  of  the  Gallic 
race  was  soon  discovered,  who  visited  the  widow  and  her  young 
prot^ie  two  evenings  in  l^e  week,  to  impart  his  language. 

This  x^eriod  of  her  life  with  Mrs  Berry  was  often  remembered 
with  a  pleasant  sense  of  repose  and  satisfaction  by  our  young  he- 
roine, who  eigoyed  the  study  and  full  occupation.  Certes,  she  had 
no  lack  of  the  latter,  for,  besides  her  own  share  of  work,  she  had 
to  get  Mrs  Berry's  lessons  into  her  head  somehow,  besides  doing  an 
infinite  number  of  what  the  widow  termed  '  odd  jobs '  in  the  way  of 
millinery  and  needlework.  Then  Mrs  Berry,  having  procured  ad- 
mission to  the  library  by  a  subscription,  left  the  choice  of  books 
entirely  to  Maggie ;  and  to  crown  all,  the  only  presentable  man 
whom  she  had  met  at  Mrs  Colonel  Waddilove's  reception.  Major 
Compton,  reappeared,  and  frequently  walked  with  Mrs  Berry  and 

Min  Salter ;  while  Mrs  Waddilove's  receptions  became  less  dull 
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and  more  desirable ;  so  that  Maggie  had  considerably  more  time  to 
herself — and  dearly  she  valued  it. 

Nearly  two  months  had  thus  flown  away  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably to  Mrs  Berry's  young  friend,  who  felt  as  if  they  had  been  to- 
gether for  years,  and  that  the  purgatorial  period  of  Beverly  Street 
had  been  shunted  away,  miles  back,  upon  life's  lina  April  was 
closing  with  a  bright  fierce  sun  and  a  treacherous  east  wind,  and 
Mrs  Berry,  in  common  with  her  fashionable  friends,  was  absorbed 
in  the  anticipation  of  a  grand  military  ball  to  be  given  by  the  gal- 
lant Blankshire  Militia  ;  for  it  was  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war, 
when  few  regular  troops  were  to  be  found  in  our  *  tight  little  island.' 

The  widow's  demands  on  Maggie's  sympathy,  taste,  invention, 
and  endurance,  were  enormous.  Nevertheless,  ^e  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  gallantly  put  aside  the  secret  longing  of  her  heart  to 
go  there  herself,  and  dance  to  the  inspiriting  music  of  the  bsmd 
which  occasionally  delighted  the  ears  of  the  good  citizens  of  Dover. 

However,  fate  ordained  a  diflferent  ending  to  Mrs  Berry's  prepar- 
ations. Foiir  da3rs  before  the  ball  she  was  prostrated  by  a  severe 
attack  of  fever  and  malignant  sore  throat,  the  result  of  a  cold  caught 
when  walking  on  the  pier  in  a  charmingly  airy  costume.  When  the 
hour  came  at  which  she  ought  to  have  been  dressing,  two  doctors, 
looking  terribly  grave,  stood  by  the  widow's  bedside,  and  poor  Mag- 
gie hung  upon  their  accents  with  heartfelt  grief  and  anxiety. 

But  Mrs  Berry  recovered  ;  slowly  and  intermittently  her  strength 
returned,  and  when  she  was  herself  again  the  Salters  had  disap- 
peared, Mrs  Colonel  Waddilove  had  vanished,  and  Major  Compton 
with  the  gallant  Blankshires,  had  departed  to  distant  quarters. 

*  There  is  no  use  staying  on  here,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  *  everyone  is 
gone.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Maggie,  we'll  go  away  to  some  of  those 
German  baths — ^they  will  set  me  up,  and  the  doctors  say  I  ought  to 
winter  in  Italy.  Now,  my  dear,  I  sha'n't  forget  in  a  hurry  the  good 
care  you  have  taken  of  me.  See  if  I  don't  do  you  a  good  turn  yet. 
You  stick  by  me,  Maggie,  and  you'll  not  repent  it' 

So  the  widow  and  herproi^^^c,  considerably  more  drawn  together 
than  before,  set  forth  upon  their  continental  pilgrimage,  and  for  a 
long  time  Maggie  was  lost  to  her  Beverly  Street  kindred. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

A  BRIOHT,  though  far  from  a  warm  sun,  was  lending  its  beauti- 
f  jfing  lustre  to  the  gay  streets  and  gardens  of  sparkling  Pans  (and 
that  city  is  scarcely  Paris  without  simshine),  one  evening,  as  the 
days  first  began  to  lengthen,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  close 
of  the  last  chapter.  But  few  gleams  of  light  were  left  in  the  gloomy 
depth  of  the  courtyard  on  which  the  bed-chamber  and  smaller  sit- 
ting-room windows  of  the  Pension  Favert  opened.  In  front,  the 
Pension  Favert  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Hue  Raymond — a 
short,  wide,  noisy  street  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Madeleine. 
Here  congregated  widows  with  limited  means,  genteel  aspirations, 
and  marriageable  daughters ;  enterprising  spinsters  ;  and  the  halt, 
the  maimed  and  the  blind  of  the  stronger  sex. 

It  was,  of  course,  chiefly  frequented  by  English,  whose  eccentri- 
cities were  an  endless  source  of  wonder  to  the  hostess,  albeit  long 
inured  to  insular  singularities,  which  she  the  more  contemned  as 
the  inmates  of  the  pension  by  no  means  upheld  the  magnificent 
side  of  John  Bull's  character. 

In  one  of  the  best  and  largest  of  the  gloomy  bed^rooms  of  the 
Pension  Favert,  this  early  spring  evening,  Maggie  Qrey  sat  beside 
A  table  on  which  lay  nimierous  pieces  of  green  silk  and  white  lace, 
paper  patterns,  pins,  cottons,  and  all  the  accessories  which  indicate 
the  process  of  making  something  new  out  of  something  old.  She 
looked  a  little  pale  and  weary,  as  though  she  longed  for  a  breath 
of  free  fresh  air.  Yet  she  worked  on  steadily,  piecing  morsels 
neatly  together,  and  evolving  something  like  shape  and  order  out 
of  the  chaos  before  her.  Presently  she  began  to  regulate  and  put 
away  the  fragments,  and  having  cleared  the  table,  walked  to  the 
window,  and  stood  for  a  long  time  gazing  down  into  the  melan- 
choly well-like  courtyard,  as  though  her  thoughts  were  far  away. 

The  eighteen  months'  wanderings  which  succeeded  Mrs  Berry's 
illness  at  Dover  had  developed  almost  another  creature  out  of  the 
dulled  and  sad  dependent  orphan — although  to  be  Mrs  Berry's 
companion  was  no  brilliant  lot  But  a  bright  imagination,  innate 
good  taste,  and  a  strong  substratum  of  sound  common  sense  could 
not  fail  to  reap  a  large  amount  of  education  from  summers  in  Ger- 
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many,  an  autoinn  in  Florence,  and  a  winter  at  Nice,  for  tbe 
restoration  of  Mrs  Berry's  health. 

Nor  was  this  period  without  a  large  share  of  pleasure,  although 
Maggie  was  generally  left  out  of  all  parties,  expeditions,  and 
amusements  where  her  presence  would  entail  the  smallest  additional 
cost  But  galleries  and  churches  and  beautiful  rambles  cost  no- 
thing ;  and  many  chance  acquaintances,  of  divers  nationalities,  at 
tMei  cHhote^  made  themselves  agreeable  to  the  fair,  quiet  English 
girl.  Then  she  often  had  a  respite  from  needlework,  when  she 
contrived  to  do  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  reading  ;  and  at  Nice, 
when,  in  the  previous  spring,  Mrs  Berry  made  a  hurried  visit  to 
Paris  to  see  the  Exhibition,  because  there  was  a  party  starting 
^^dth  an  experienced  leader,  who  undertook  to  carry  them  all 
through  it  at  so  much  per  head,  Maggie  was  thus  left  desolate  to 
wait  her  employer's  return,  she  was  enthusiastically  patronised  by 
an  elderly  American  lady — an  old  maid,  and  reported  enormously 
rich — ^who  took  her  out  driving,  lent  and  gave  her  books,  and 
finally  made  her  a  splendid  offer  to  leave  'that  horrid  British 
woman '  and  live  with  her.  But  Maggie  was  far  too  faithful  to  be 
tempted  for  a  moment,  though  she  knew  very  well  how  uncertain 
was  her  hold  of  Mrs  Berry.  It  was  clear  to  her  awakened  powers 
of  observation  that  the  main  object  of  the  widow's  wanderings,  and 
untiring  efforts  after  what  she  would  have  termed  *  elegant  society,' 
was  a  desire  to  buy  some  pinchbeck  coronet  with  her  solid  gold. 
This  inordinate  desire  for  social  distinction  was  dashed  with  a  con- 
fused ideal  of  a  handsome,  charming,  reformed  rake  of  a  husband 
devotedly  attached  to  her — if  a  mind  of  Mrs  Berry's  calibre  could 
form  an  ideal  And  hitherto  all  her  efforts  had  been  unavailing. 
Nevertheless,  though  Maggie  well  knew  she  would  be  cut  adrift 
remorselessly  for  the  first  decently  glittering  French  count  or  (Ger- 
man baron  who  thought  it  prudent  to  recruit  his  shattered  fortunes 
from  the  widow's  coffers — she  steadily  resisted  the  temptations  of 
her  American  acquaintance,  who  ended  her  fruitless  negotiations 
by  quarrelling  fiercely  with  their  object,  and  cutting  Mrs  Berry 
dead  when  she  returned  from  Paris,  much  to  that  lady's  dismay — 
as  she  had  a  sincere  adoration  of  wealth,  almost  touching  in  its 
undisguised  simplicity. 

*  Fm  sure  you've  been  and  done  something  awkward  or  stupid  to 
put  her  out,  Maggie.    Fll  tell  you  what,  we'll  go  back  to  Badeo 
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and  Uoinbuig,  and  try  Florence  again  for  the  autumn.  If  I  feel 
the  cold  much  well  finish  the  winter  here,  and  then  Pll  try  a 
regular  season  in  Paris.  I  met  some  very  nice  Scotch  people,  who 
told  me  Pans  is  the  right  place  for  me.  There's  a  mixture  of 
French  and  English  society,  very  pleasant  and  distinguished,  to  be 
had  easy  enough  if  you  make  a  good  appearanca' 

So  Maggie  was  swept  away  in  her  protectress's  service,  and  did 
her  best  to  avail  hersedf  of  what  opportunities  of  self -improvement 
offered.  Rich  with  youth,  hope,  feeling,  affection,  she  felt  how 
grand  a  thing  life  is  even  under  difficulties — and  in  spite  of  great 
natural  patience  and  modesty  she  often  ardently  longed  to  have 
her  full  share  of  the  bris^ht  things  about  her,  which,  almost  within 
her  grasp,  were  yet  out  of  reach. 

Maggie  had  thought  long,  vaguely,  and  not  very  cheerfully,  when 
the  duor  was  dashed  open,  and  Mrs  Berry  came  in,  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  an  eager  look. 

*  Well,  my  dear,  you  must  help  me  to  dress  at  once,  for  I  am  in- 
vited to  an  elegant  dinner  at  Ydfour's  and  we  are  going  to  the 
*  Op^ra  Comique'  after.  I  have  had  such  a  busy  morning !  I  am 
tired.  Just  look  in  the  Gmrwirt^  Hke  a  good  girl,  and  see  if 
there  is  any  of  that  Frontignac  left,  and  a  biscuit  I  am  nearly 
famished' 

'  And  who  are  you  to  dine  with  ? '  asked  Maggie,  as  she  set  forth 
the  desired  refredimient  with  kindly  alacrity. 

*  Oh  !  Mr  and  Mrs  Maclaggan — iht  Maclaggan,'  said  Mrs  Berry, 
correcting  herself  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  article.  '  You 
know  he  is  chief  of  something  or  other,  and  has  great  estates,  or 
had — ^f or  they  have  been  taken  from  him  by  some  horrible  rogue 
of  a  lawyer,'  she  continued  ;  for  save  where  self  and  pelf  were  con- 
cerned Mrs  Berry  was  soft  and  credulous  to  an  extraordinary 
d^ree,  always  ready  to  believe  any  penny  periodical  tale  wherein 
love,  murder,  wrong,  and  robbery  aboimded.  'Mrs  Maiclaggan  was 
telling  me  all  about  it — she  is  an  elegant  woman,  and  he  is  quitu 
the  gentleman.' 

'  He  has  such  a  dreadfully  red  face,'  objected  Maggie. 

'  Oh !  that  is  exposure  to  weather — he  was  such  a  sportsman. 
Mrs  Maclaggan  says  he  was  alwajrs  chasing  deer  and  things  when 

they  were  at  home  in  Glen — Glen oh,  bother  the  name  !  Never 

mind.  Get  me  my  black  moire  with  the  yellow  trimming,  and  my 
4)lack  lace  bonnet  with  gold  convolvuluses.    I  think  they  become 
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me  better  than  anytMng  else  I  have — and  I  do  waot  to  look  mSHU 
It  is  to  be  such  a  gay  dinner  ! '  cried  the  widow,  hastily  i1inwliii| 
herself  of  her  mommg  dresa. 

'  Who  gives  it  1 '  asked  Maggie,  as  she  assisted  her  friend  and 
patroness. 

'  Oh  I  two  gentlemen ;  a  Mr  De  Courcy  Jones,  and  the  Conite 
De  Bragance— you  remember  him  surely,  at  Baden  t'  cried  Mrs 
Berry  excitedly. 

'No,  I  do  not  think  I  do.  We  saw  so  many  counts  and 
marquises.' 

'  But  you  could  not  mistake  him.  He  is  not  very  tall,  but  he 
has  Eucli  splendid  eyes,  and  such  a  figure,  and  such  style !  His 
was  leaving  just  as  we  arrived  !  he  was  at  the  Maclaggan's  the  first 
time  we  took  tea  with  them-' 

'  I  think  I  do  remember  him.  He  played  some  game  at  cards 
with  a  Bussian  geutlemau  1 ' 

'  Yea  that's  him.  Well,  he  cauie  in  to  caU  while  I  was  at  Mrs 
Maclaggan's,  and  do  you  know  he  remembered  me  quite  well — and 
said  such  flattering  things  !  Nonsense,  of  course ;  though  he 
looked  as  if  he  meant  them.  And  then  he  said  he  and  his  friend, 
a  young  Englishman  of  fashion,  wanted  to  give  Mrs  and  Ktiss  Mac- 
laggan  a  little  dinner,  and  b^ged  me  to  join  them.  And  then  we 
agreed  to  go  and  hear  Bose  Ch^ri  in  the  "  Domino  Noir  "  after.  I 
am  to  glad  I  came  to  Paris  ! ' 

'  Bose  Chfiri —  in  the  "  Domino  Noir  ! " '  sighed  poor  Maggie. 
'  Yes,  that  will  be  delightful." 

'  Never  mind.  Til  take  you  some  night ;  well  go  incog,  to  a 
cheap  part  of  the  house,'  cried  I^Irs  Berry,  excited  into  an  unwont- 
ed condition  of  generosity.  'Givememyblueenamel  and  diamond 
locket  and  earrings— and  shall  I  put  on  just  the  least  touch  to  my 
cheeks!' 

'  No,  no  !  dear  Mrs  Berrj-,  it  is  horrible  ;  and  you  hare  quita  a 
nice  colour  as  it  is-' 

'  Well,  never  mind  then.  But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  have  gone 
and  engaged  apartments — an  awful  rent,  my  dear ;  seven  hundred 
francs  a  montJi.  But  they  are  uncommon  nice,  and  I  felt  quite 
ashamed — the  Count  and  Miss  Maclaggan  laughed  so — at  my 
living  in  a  pension — a  place  only  fit  for  dowagers  and  old  maids, 
they  said ;  not  fit  for  any  one  with  the  least  pretensions  tu 
fashion.' 

'  They  ought  to  be  very  nice  rooms  indeed  for  such  a  rent,'  said 
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Ifgggitt^  a  little  startled  at  this  sudden  outbreak  of  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  her  friend 

*So  they  are— No.  2,  Rue  M ^  just  at  the  comer  of  the 

Champs  Elys^,  au  tecondf  but  quite  first  rate.  And  I  tell  you 
what,  Maggie ;  vrhUe  I  am  out  to-night,  I  wish  you  would  just  get 
Madame's  account  TU  have  to  pay  up  to  the  end  of  next  week. 
Never  mind.  Get  everything  made  out  111  settle  up  to-morrow 
and  well  be  aS.' 

*What!  move  into  your  new  apartments  to-morrow  1'  cried 
Maggie,  half  frightened. 

'  Why  not  1  I  am  sure  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  give  my  addresn 
here.  So  well  have  plenty  to  do  to-morrow  to  find  a  femme  de 
mmage  and  all  sorts  of  things,  for  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
without  a  regular  servant,  eh,  Maggie  1  We  must  try,  with  such 
an  awful  rent  Now,  I  think  111  do.  Tou  would'nt  advise  the 
least  touch— just  a  soupgon  ?  No.  I  dare  say  you're  right  Good- 
bye, child.  You  might  amuse  yourself  looking  over  the  book  while 
I  am  out,  and  let  me  know  in  the  morning  exactly  how  much  I 
have  spent,  travelling  and  all,  in  the  last  fortnight' 

So  Mrs  Berry  went  away  emilting.    Maggie  stood  awhile  in  deep 
thought ;  and  then,  with  a  look  of  some  perplexity,  set  to  work  to 
put  the  confusion  of  finery  Mrs  Berry  generally  left  behind  her  in 
order  ;  this  accomplished,  there  was  just  time  enough  to  arrann^ 
her  own  very  simple  toilet  before  the  dinner  bell  rang.  '.^•^^' 

It  was  rather  desolate  going  down-stairs  alone,  and  taking  l^i 
place  among  twenty  strangers ;  but  it  would  have  been  still  mim 
tremendous  to  send  word  she  would  not  dine  down-stairs ;  so  Maggie 
went — and  met  with  some  kindly  notice  from  a  musically-inclined 
and  slightly  rheumatic  bachelor,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  pension. 

A  couple  of  days  saw  the  widow  and  her  protegee  almost  settled 
in  their  new  and  very  desirable  lodgings.  It  was  a  modern  house, 
fresh  with  paint  and  gilding,  gay  with  bright  chintz  hangings,  and 
mirrors,  ^md  clocks,  and  vases,  luxurious  with  deep  lounging  chairs, 
sofas,  and  ottomans ;  a  saloon  all  rose  colour  and  gold ;  a  aalle  ci 
manger  with  oak  furniture  and  bronzes.  The  house  (a  comer  one) 
Afforded  a  triangular  closet,  communicating  with  the  saloon  on  one 
aide,  and  a  queer  little  kitchen  on  the  other,  into  which  Maggie 
and  her  belongings  were  thrust  Then  there  was  a  vestibule,  one 
aide  of  which  was  accommodated  with  a  huge  cupboard — pro- 
nounced by  Mrs  Berry  to  be  '  a  perfect  treasure.' 

*  One  need  not  mind  who  calls  here,'  said  Mrs  Berry  exulting- 
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*  so  different  from  that  shabby  old  pension.  And  did'nt  Madame 
Favert  know  how  to  charge !  I  don't  think  Pll  spend  a  penny 
more  here,  in  spite  of  the  awful  rent  But  we  will  want  a  lot  of 
dress ;  still  1  am  sure  there  are  places  where  bonnets  and  things 
may  be  got  cheaper  than  in  the  ruinous  Rue  St  Honors  or  Yivienne. 
We'll  go  and  see  about  them  after  lunch.  And,  Maggie,  I  shall 
give  you  a  new  dress  and  bonnet,  for  you  must  be  with  me  con- 
stant I  never  know  the  moment  the  Count  may  drop  in.  I  met 
him  yesterday  in  the  Bois,  and  he  says  he  is  going  to  bring  hia 
sister  to  call  on  me ;  and  then  Mrs  Maclaggan  says,  I  ought  to  have 
an  evening.' 

'  What  for  ? '  asked  Maggie. 

'  Oh  !  to  receive  my  friends.  And  we  mwt  have  a  piano.  Now, 
there  is  a  little  cold  p&te  in  the  cupboard,  and  some  cheese,  so  we'll 

just  make  out.'    In  truth  the  meals  at  No.  2,  Rue  M ,  were 

generally  '  made  out '  in  the  same  way,  the  shortcoming  of  which 
usually  fell  to  Maggie's  share. 

Nevertheless  she  was  delighted  with  Paris.  The  gay  and  f^te- 
like  appearance  of  all  things  is  so  congenial  to  the  buoyancy  of 
youth,  that  she  could  not  help  expecting  that  something  personally 
delightful  must  happen  in  that  intoxicating  capital 

Then  Mrs  Berry  had  become  much  more  generous  in  the  article 
of  dress,  and  Maggie  was  no  philosopher,  to  be  unmoved  by  the 
charms  of  a  fresh  becoming  bonnet  or  a  well-fitting  robe. 

So  the  widow  and  her  fair  companion  set  out  in  excellent 
spirits  ;  and  not  far  from  their  own  door  encountered  a  slight  dark- 
eyed  distingue  looking  man,  dressed  in  most  fashionable  attire,  but 
well  dressed  for  a  Frenchman,  more  in  the  London  than  the  Paris 
style.  Mrs  Berry  pressed  Maggie's  arm.  'Here's  the  Count,  I 
declare !'  she  whispered. 

'Madame  Berne,'  said  the  geutleman,  raising  lus  hat  with  a 
graceful  sweep  high  over  his  head,  *  I  was  about  to  present  myself 
in  your  saloon,  hoping  it  was  not  too  early  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  received' 

*  Oh  no  !  Coimt,  not  at  all — come  in  now,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  very 
graciously  ;  *  we  were  only  going  to  do  a  little  shopping.' 

*  And  I  could  not  think  of  interfering  with  your  plans,  Madame, 
cried  the  Count  *  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  accompany  you  ? 
nay,  might  I  not  be  of  some  service  to  the  fair  stranger  in  selecting 
the  best  magasine  f 

After  a  little  fencing  and  coquetting  on  Mrs  Berry's  part — foi 
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tluNigh  well  pleased  to  have  the  Count's  escort  and  agreeable  flat- 
teries, she  feared  it  would  be  incompatible,  with  her  character  as  a 
woman  of  fortune  and  fashion,  to  drive  hard  bargains  in  his  pre- 
benoe — she  accepted  lus  offer ;  and  after  a  slight  introduction  of 
Maggie,  as  '  My  young  friend,  Miss  Grey,'  the  trio  proceeded  very 
amicably  to  the  Hue  St  Honor6. 

Monsieur  De  Bragance  spoke  English  very  fairly,  though  with  a 
strong  foreign  accent ;  but  when  he  expressed  himself  in  French, 
Maggie  was  struck  with  the  clearness  and  purity  of  his  accent,  and 
a  certain  commanding  ring  in  his  tones  which  conveyed  an  idea  of 
rank  and  importance.  She  also  observed  with  some  amusement 
that  he  entered  into  the  question  of  hiring  a  piano  with  much  in- 
terest and  gravity — recommending  a  certain  dep6t  where  good  in- 
struments might  be  found  on  moderate  terms,  and  ultimately 
guiding  his  companions  to  a  dingy  little  room  in  a  shabby  little 
street  leading  from  the  main  artery  of  St  Honors,  where  pianos  of 
all  kinds  were  crammed,  with  wonderful  ingenuity  as  regards 
stowage.  And  Maggie's  sense  of  amusement  was  further  gratified 
by  the  keenness  with  which  the  Count  proceeded  to  bargain  and 
stipulate  in  his  high-bred  tones  with  a  snuffy  old  man  in  a  dusky 
blouse  and  a  stubbly  chin,  abput  the  charge  per  month,  the  carriage 
to  and  fro  Mrs  Berry's  apartment,  the  tuning,  &c.,  with  a  keen- 
neas  and  vigour  as  though  the  greatest  interest  was  involved  in  the 
compact. 

Then  Mrs  Berry  declared  her  only  other  pressing  necessity  was 
a  supply  of  flowers.  The  aU-accomplished  Coimt  conducted  them 
to  the  right  place,  and  bargained  earnestly  for  a  regular  supply. 

Mrs  Berry  whispered,  'It  won't  do  to  go  hunting  for  cheaji 
bonnets  now,'  in  Maggie's  ear,  and  then  graciously  acceded  to  the 
Oounf  s  suggestion  that  they  should  stroU  up  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
and  if  not  too  chill,  sit  for  a  while  and  see  the  great  world  going 
for  its  drive  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  And  here  too  his  knowledge 
seemed  UUmitable.  He  knew  something  of  everyone,  and  not  a 
few  occupants,  male  aud  female,  of  the  gayest  equipages  bowed  to 
him  with  more  or  less  of  familiarity.  His  remarks  were  shrewd 
and  caustic ;  and  although  Maggie  felt  her  vague  dislike  to  him 
momentarily  increase,  she  also  felt  that  he  was  a  man  of  education 
and  no  mean  ability.  Mrs  Berry  was  in  a  condition  of  pride  and 
exultation  not  easy  to  be  described.  Here  she  was,  weU  dressed, 
attended  by  a  man  too  of  such  undoubted  distinction,  absolutely 
on  the  point  of  floating  into  the  highest  society — a  coronet,  as  it 
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wer^,  v^ithiu  her  grasp  !  No  wonder  that  the  ambitioiLs  relict  of 
Samuel  Berry,  erst  traveller  and  commission  agent,  swelled  with 
gratified  vanity,  and  under  such  animating  influences  looked  almost 
handsome. 

'How  goes  it,  De  Bragance)'  said  an  immistakably  English 
voice,  not  full  or  musical,  yet  not  vulgar.  '  I  missed  you  last  night 
at  the  Baron's,  but  I  suppose  you  will  be  with  Jones  this  evening  ? 

'  All  right,  vum  cker^  returned  the  Count,  smiling  pleasantly ; 
and  Maggie  looking  up,  remarked  the  first  speaker,  a  tall,  stout, 
broad-shouldered  young  man,  with  light  reddish  hair,  a  full,  heavy 
face,  and  the  suspicion  of  a  yellowish  moustache. 

As  she  looked  up  she  met  his  eyes.  They  were  light  blue,  with 
a  grave  wondering  expression,  but  honest  eyes,  and  eagerly  fixed 
upon  herself.  Catching  her  glance,  he  blushed  vehemently  and 
looked  away.  It  was  strange ;  though  well  dressed,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  air  of  importance,  he  reminded  her  of  her  kindly, 
loutish  cousin  John.  These  observations,  however,  had  scarce  time 
to  flash  across  her  phjrsical  and  mental  vision  when  the  object  of 
them  nodded  to  the  Count,  and  saying, '  This  evening,  then,'  walked 
quickly  away.  Mrs  Berry  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  fine 
ladies  and  equipages  before  her,  to  notice  the  Coimt's  acquaint 
ance ;  and  Maggie  would  not,  even  had  she  cared  to  know,  make 
any  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

At  length  M.  De  Bragance  suggested  that  it  was  cold — that 
Madame  might  possibly  suffer — and  in  short  politely  told  her  to  go 
home.  True,  he  escorted  her  there,  but  being  specially  engaged 
could  not  indulge  himself  by  accepting  her  invitation  to  enter ;  and 
so,  with  a  bow  of  extreme  elegance,  he  took  himself  away. 

Great  was  Mrs  Berry's  sense  of  ei\joyment  in  so  marked  a  suc- 
cess. '  I  declare,'  she  said,  throwing  herself  into  an  easy  chair, '  I 
am  both  tired  and  hungry.  Maggie,  don't  you  think  we  might  get 
a  petit  plat  from  that  restaurant  round  the  comer  ?  Eun  down 
like  a  good  girl  and  speak  to  the  concierge — he  is  always  civil  to 
you — get  him  to  send  lus  little  boy.  Stay;  there's  a  five-franc 
piece  ;  bid  him  be  sure  and  bring  the  change,  and  I'U  give  him  two 
sous  for  himself.' 

The  evening  that  ensued,  and  many  others,  were  heavy  for  poor 
Maggie.  For  the  widow,  halting  between  two  opinions,  bestowed 
much  of  her  imcertainty  on  her  companion.  Imprimis  :  Wasn't 
the  Count  charming  1 — quite  a  man  of  fashion  and  devoted  to  her 
(Mrs  B.)    But  secondly  :  Was  he  rich,  as  well  as  elegant  and  loving  % 
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To  which  Maggie  would  reply  that  she  granted  the  elegance,  but 
doubted  both  the  love  and  the  money.  Then  the  widow  woidd 
say,  *  Law,  my  dear  !  you  doubt  every  one's  affection  because  you 
have  no  one  to  make  love  to  yourself.  But  I  am  afraid  of  the 
money.  Still,  one  can't  find  everything ;  and  I'm  sure  my  money 
would  go  a  long  way  in  France/ 

However,  though  poor  and  insignificant,  Maggie  had  a  good  deal 
of  influence  on  her  rich  friend.  Her  clear  common  sense,  her 
honest  regard  for  Mrs  Berry's  interest,  and  above  all,  her  tender 
nursing  when  the  widow  had  been  so  iU,  all  attached  Mrs  Berry 
strongly  to  her,  through  the  most  accessible  avenue  to  the  human 
heart,  selfishness.  Moreover,  a  certam  quiet  force  of  character 
told  upon  the  slighter  nature  in  contact  with  her. 

The  Count's  attentions  continued  steady,  though  not  assiduous  ; 
and  February  had  melted  into  March  without  much  change  in  the 
position  of  affairs.  Maggie's  imeasiness  on  Mrs  Berry's  account 
was  considerably  lulled.  She  thought  M.  De  Bragance  did  not 
intend  to  propose  for  her,  and  she  could  not  reason  herself  out  of 
the  dread  and  antagonism  be  had  inspired.  However,  she  had 
watched  and  assisted  her  friend  through  many  ' engoiiem^ents*  and 
trusted  that,  as  in  other  cases,  the  widow's  instinctive  love  of  gold 
would  shield  her  from  the  miseries  of  an  imprudent  marriaga  It 
was  wearisome  work  to  a  girl  like  Maggie — ^who  viewed  love  as  one 
of  the  holiest  and  most  sacred  of  life's  mysteries — in  short,  in  the 
true  unpractical  b'ght  in  which  youth  ought  to  view  it — to  listen 
hour  after  hour  to  Mrs  Berry's  vulgarisms  on  such  a  subject,  and 
argue  with  her  round  the  perpetual  circle,  whether  the  Count 
loved  her,  or  if  his  rank  and  standing  would  suffice  with  her  money, 
or  if  it  were  better  to  wait  for  an  Englishman  of  equal  distinction. 
As  the  days  increased  in  length  and  warmth,  and  the  crowd  in  the 
Bois  assumed  gayer  tints  and  larger  proportions,  Maggie  rejoiced 
that  her  friend  went  out  more  and  more  with  the  Maclaggans,  the 
Counts  sister.  Baroness  Yon  Garn,  and  sundry  other  acquaintances, 
chiefly  British,  of  the  easiest  manners  and  most  restless  habits. 
She  was  therefore  left  in  peace  to  her  books  and  work  and  piano  ; 
for  with  the  prospect  of  Mrs  Berry^s  .possible  marriage  always  iu 
the  future,  Maggie  was  most  eager  to  fit  herself  to  be  a  teacher — 
anything— by  which  she  might  escape  the  horror  of  returning  to 
her  aunt  Thus  peacefully  employed,  she  overlooked  the  chance 
of  other  influences  gathering  round  the  widow,  iu  spite  of  her 
confidence  in  her  protegee. 
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When  the  piano  for  which  the  Count  had  bargained  in  ao 
masterly  a  manner  was  brought  to  Mrs  Berry's  apartment,  the 
candergey  a  rugged  C!ommunistic  little  man,  who  in  private  practised 
the  sartcnial  art,  and  was  always  civil  to  Maggie,  informed  her  that 
a  musidan  of  unrivalled  ability  lodged  au  dnqtdhne — *"  un  homme 
trU  comme  il  faut  et  cPttn  talent  remarquaJUe^  but  not  successful, 
not  known  as  he  ought  to  be ;  why,  Monsieur  le  oonderge  could 
not  tell — ^whereat  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  Now,  if  madame  or 
mademoiselle  wanted  instruction  here  was  an  opportunity— su- 
preme genius,  vast  experience,  for  a  mere  bagatelle.  Hold  !  here 
was  one  of  the  worthy  gentleman's  card&' 

To  Maggie's  report  of  this  communication  did  Mrs  Berry  seri- 
ously incline.  Monsieur  Du  Val  was  sent  for,  his  terms  were 
moderate,  he  was  very  accommodating  as  to  hours,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  upon  the  spot.  Ue  proved  not  unworthy 
the  eulogiums  of  his  patron  the  oonderge^  though  rather  too  exact- 
ing and  conscientious  a  master  to  suit  Mrs  Berry.  But  Maggie 
soon  formed  a  friendship  for  this  very  simple  and,  as  she  found, 
desolate  artist.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  grey  man,  of  sixty  or  more, 
with  sunken  jaws  and  a  thin  scattered  grizzled  beard,  great  dark 
eager  eyes,  which  yet  could  sometimes  look  mournfully  wistful, 
like  those  of  a  stray,  weary,  helpless  child.  He  was  an  enthusiast 
and  a  dreamer,  and  yet  could  sometimes  utter  marvels  of  worldly 
wisdom  in  the  most  epigrammatic  French.  An  eager  politician,  he 
had,  he  hinted,  suffered  for  lus  faith ;  and  Maggie  was  never  tired 
of  listening  to  lus  expositions  on  this  subject  He  suffered  much 
from  rheumatism,  and  occasionally  appeared  with  a  large  green 
shade,  for  he  was  subject  to  inflamed  eyes,  imder  which  condition, 
a  music  lesson  was  no  trifling  matter. 

Nevertheless,  Maggie's  heart  warmed  to  him — she  was  ever  ready 
i;o  do  him  any  little  service,  and  the  poor  musician  in  return  lavished 
all  his  care  and  skill  upon  her,  and  for  her  sake  on  that '  drole  de 
fomine^  whose  relationship  to  Maggie  he  never  could  quite  under- 
stand. So  earnest  were  his  instructions  that  Mrs  Berry  managed 
to  sing  a  duet  with  her  *  young  friend '  without  excruciating  all  ears, 
and  Maggie  made  tolerable  progress  in  playing. 

The  widow's  Wednesday  evening  receptions  were,  she  considered, 
a  great  success.  Thither  came  the  chief  of  the  Maclaggans,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  ;  thither  also  came  the  Count  and  sundry  of 
-bis  friends — ^English,  French,  and  Polish,  slangy  or  silent,  debonair, 
•and  musically  replete  with  chansons  and  romans^  according  to  theij 
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nationality,  the  latter  playing  frantic  mazourkas,  and  all  playing 
carda  The  German  baroness  also  came,  and  sometimes  brought 
other  baronesses  and  Mr  De  Conrcy  Jones,  reputed  a  millionnaire, 
and  insanely  conceited.  Maggie  disliked  the  Count  more  and  more, 
but  his  friends  were  amusing.  All  were  civilly  undemonstrative 
towards  herself  except  the  jolly  red-faced  Highlander,  who  was 
kindly  and  jovial,  and  bestowed  a  little  extra  attention  upon  her, 
and  one  of  the  Count's  friends,  a  Monsieur  Grenier,  an  artist,  a 
feuiUeUmUie^  a  general  genius,  with  a  haggard  face,  wild  hair,  and 
audacious  eyes,  who  tried  to  show  her  more  than  a  little  attention, 
to  her  g^reat  disgust. 

Time  slipped  rapidly  and  not  unpleasantly  away,  when  one  even- 
ing Mrs  Berry  returned  from  a  drive  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with 
Mrs  Madaggan,  in  a  considerable  state  of  excitement 

•  Who  do  you  think  the  Count  is  going  to  bring  here  to-night, 
Ma^er 

'  I  am  sure  I  can't  think.' 

'  Lord  Torchester !  What  do  you  tums  of  that )  An  English 
nobleman  of  large  fortune  and  high  rank,  who  has  asked  for  an  in- 
troduction hera  Now,  there  is  no  knowing  but  he  may  take  a 
fancy  to  me,  and  though  I  am  sure  the  Cotmt  is  just  the  nicest  crea- 
ture, it  would  be  grand  to  be  an  English  countess  or  viscountess, 
I  don't  know  which.' 

*It  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  this  lord  is  or  has,'  said  Maggie, 
laughing ;  '  but  we  shall  see.' 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Mks  Berry  took  no  small  pains  to  set  forth  YiQr  petit  appart^ment, 
though  the  time  was  short.  Maggie  and  the  servant  whom  the 
widow  had  added  to  her  establishment,  were  despatched  with  carte 
bLamckt  to  the  nearest  florist's,  and  came  back  laden  with  a  fra- 
grant biuxien,  which  afforded  Maggie  genuine  pleasure  to  arrange. 
Then  Mrs  Berry  inquired  especially  what  Maggie  intended  to  wear, 
and  went  deeply  into  the  question  of  her  own  toilet.  Maggie, 
whose  notions  of  a  nobleman  were  very  undefined,  laughed  hearti- 
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ly  at  the  idea  of  all  this  preparation  for  a  stranger  they  probablji 
would  never  see  again. 

*  Lord  Torchester  ought  to  be  highly  flattered/  she  said ;  *  but  I 
assure  you  I  am  very  reluctant  to  bring  out  my  new  white  muslin 
and  blue  ribbons  for  so  small  an  occasion.  Its  first  freshness  will 
be  gone,  and  for  what  1 ' 

*  YouVe  a  silly,  my  dear,'  retorted  the  widow.  *  I  consider  this 
an  occasion  when  we  all  must  put  our  best  foot  foremost.' 

The  Maclaggans  and  the  Baroness  had  already  arrived  and  par- 
taken of  tea,  which  Mrs  Berry  insisted  on  having  served  English 
fashion  in  her  salle  d  manger ^  with  Maggie  to  preside,  and  B.08alie 
the  bonne  to  hand  round  a  variety  of  cakes.  Mrs  Berry  had  begun 
to  look  anxiously  at  the  door,  fearing  lest  any  dire  mischance  should 
deprive  her  of  her  expected  guest,  when  Rosalie  threw  it  open,  and 
^L  De  Bragance  entered,  closely  followed  by  a  tall  high-shouldered, 
heavy-looking  young  man,  with  light  hair  and  eyes  and  a  reddish 
face.  Maggie  thought  his  \{KAa  familiar  to  her,  and  then  remem- 
bered that  he  had  spoken  to  the  Count,  on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion of  their  having  sat  together  looking  at  'the  world'  in  the 
Champs  Eljrs^es. 

He  was  well  dressed,  and  wore  blue  enamel  and  diamond  shirt 
studs  and  waistcoat  buttons,  and  a  large  signet  ring,  and  was  al- 
together got  up  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  fashion.  Nevertheless, 
an  indescribable  air  of  bulky  awkwardness  seemed  to  oppress  him, 
and  reminded  Maggie  irresistibly  of  kindly,  loutish  Cousin  John, 
with  his  patched  knees,  big  hands,  and  jacket  sleeves  a  world  too 
short  for  his  strong  arms. 

*  Madame,'  said  M.  De  Bragance  in  his  elegant  way,  *  let  me  pre- 
sent my  young  friend  Lord  Torchester,  who  has  been  ambitious 
for  some  time  of  an  introduction  to  you.' 

*  I  am  sure,  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  his  lordship,'  said  Mrs  Berry, 
all  in  a  flutter, '  and  so  much  obliged  to  him  for  coming.' 

Maggie  thought  she  noticed  a  bitter  contemptuous  smile  flit  over 
the  Count's  face  as  Mrs  Berry  spoke.  The  young  peer  bowed, 
coloured,  stepped  back,  and  trod  on  the  Raroness's  foot,  then 
started  aside  with  a  flushed,  almost  agonized  look,  that  moved 
Maggie  both  to  laughter  and  pity. 

*  It  is  very  warm  this  evening,'  observed  Lord  Torchester,  with 
much  originaHty. 

*  Yes,  it  is  very  warm,'  replied  his  fair  hostess,  as  if  impressed 
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with  the  importance  of  a  newly-discovered  truth.     *Will  your 
lordship  take  a  cup  of  tea  ? ' 

*  Yes,  thank  you.'  He  would  have  accepted  a  *cup  of  cold  pison/ 
to  get  away  from  the  Baroness,  who  yet  smiled  genially  upon  him. 

'  Here,  Maggie/  cried  Mrs  Berry,  leading  the  way  to  the  tea- 
table,  '  give  Lord  Torchester  a  cup  of  tea.' 

'  Sorry  to  give  you  the  trouble,'  said  the  young  man,  in  a  hoarse 
and  rather  unmanageable  voice. 

*  Take  a  chair,  my  lord,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  who  could  not  pronounce 
the  mellifluous  monosyllable  often  enough,  and  proceeded  to  draw 
one  forward — a  degree  of  attention  embarrassing  to  the  young  peer, 
who  hastened  to  her  assistance  so  eagerly  that  he  nearly  upset  the 
heavy  chadse  d  LovU  Qtuttorze. 

'  Will  Madame  be  so  good  as  to  hear  a  new  composition  of  our 
friend  Kockanowska  V  said  the  Count,  as  Lord  Torchester  succeeded 
in  placing  himself  at  the  table  near  Maggie. 

*  Oh  yes,  certainly,  but  Lord  Torchester  wants  some — ' 

*  Mademoiselle  can  administer  that  mild  refreshment,'  said  the 
Count,  with  a  nearly  suppressed  sneer,  of  which  both  Maggie  and 
Lord  Torchester  were  conscious. 

'  Frenchmen  don't  care  for  tea,'  he  said,  as  an  opening  address  to 
the  fair  tea-maker,  as  the  Count  led  Mrs  Berry  to  the  salon  and 
left  him  in  peace. 

'  I  don't  think  they  do ;  and  M.  De  Bragance  does  not  think  any- 
thing worth  having  that  he  does  not  like  himself,'  returned  Maggie, 
feeling  unusually  at  home  with  the  big  boyish-looking  young  noble- 
man, who,  with  his  shyness  and  awkwardness,  his  broad  plain  hon- 
est face  and  large  bony  hands,  reminded  her  so  much  of  Cousin 
John,  that  she  unconsciously  spoke  to  him  with  a  kindly  tone  and 
a  pleasant  friendly  snule,  so  sincere  in  its  expression  of  goodwill, 
and  so  free  from  the  smallest  tinge  of  adulation,  that  it  struck 
home  to  the  young  man's  better  feelings.  He  laughed  good-hu- 
mouredly. 

'  That's  jiist  like  De  Bragance,  but,'  with  a  sudden  change  of 

tone,  *  he's  an  imcommon  clever  fellow,  I  can  tell  you ;  there  is 

nothing  he  can't  da    Ride— I  never  thought  a  Frenchman  could 

ride  like  him ! — and  plays  every  game  that  ever  was  heard  of!' 

I  What  a  wonderful  creatmre  1 '  said  Maggie,  with  ironical  admir- 
ation, 

*  Oh  I  you  are  chaffing,'  cried  Lord  Torchester,  colouring  but 
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smiling  stiU,  so  completely  had  Maggie's  manner  disarmed  his  ha- 
bitual shy  distrust.    *"  But  he  is  a  clever,  pleasant  fellow,  only ' — 
'  What  % '  asked  Maggie,  as  he  paused. 

*  Well,  I  can't  quite  make  him  out ;  can  you  1 ' 
'  I  do  not  intend  to  try,  but  I  think  I  could.' 

'  Could  you?'  said  the  Earl,  wondering  and  slightly  incredulous. 
Maggie  gave  him  a  little  confident  nod  and  smile — ^which,  though 
bright  and  pretty,  seemed  in  some  way  or  other  to  silence  Lord 
Torchester ;  for  Uiough  he  looked  intently  at  her  for  a  moment,  he 
did  not  speak  again  till  she  asked  if  he  would  have  any  more  tea. 
Somewhat  to  her  surprise  he  accepted  her  offer,  and  though  he  look- 
ed painfully  hot,  proceeded  to  sip  the  scalding  beverage.  '  Do  you 
like  riding  ? '  he  asked  abruptly,  after  a  pause. 

*  I  cannot  say — ^I  have  never  tried,  but  I  should  like  to  try  very 
much.' 

'Never  mounted  a  horse?'  asked  the  Earl,  in  great  <«iu:prise. 
*  Oh  !  it's  the  best  fun  possible  1  have  a  couple  of  horses  here — 
one  is  quite  quiet  and  steady — the  very  thing  for  a  lady.  I  wish 
you  would  try  him  one  day  in  the  Bois.  I  could  teach  you.  Do 
try,  Miss —  Miss' .... 

*  Grey,'  supplied  Maggie.  *  I  wonder  what  Mrs  Berry  would  say 
to  such  a  project,'  she  continued,  laughing,  startled  at  Uie  familiar- 
ity of  the  suggestion,  yet  finding  it  impossible  to  resent  the  boyish 
frankness  with  which  it  was  spoken. 

*  Oh  !  she  would  let  you.    But  need  you  mind  her  ?   Is  she  your 

aunt  ?  or ' He  was  speaking  quite  eagerly,  when  the  Polish 

Count  appeared  with  Miss  Maclaggan  on  his  arm. 

*1  am  come  to  beg  a  cup  of  tea,  Miss  Grey,'  she  said,  in  her  best 
manner,  *  if  you  and  Lord  Torchester  don't  want  it  all  to  your- 
selves.' 

*  Oh  we  can  spare  you  a  little,'  returned  Maggie,  gaily. 

*  You  should  have  heard  M.  Kockanowska's  "  Last  Pens^e,"  my 
lord,'  continued  Miss  Maclaggan;  'it  was  really  most  original,  and 
full  of  startling  harmonies  ;  why  did  you  not  come  ? ' 

*  I  don't  care  much  for  music,'  said  Lord  Torchester,  in  a  discon- 
tented tone.  *  What's-his-name,  Jones,  sings  some  funny  songs  ;  I 
like  them  and  Scotch  songs,  but  I  don't  care  for  the  piano.' 

*  Mrs  Berry  wants  you  to  play  her  accompaniment,  Miss  Grey, 
resumed  Miss  Maclaggan. 

*  Does  she  1  Then  I  must  leave  you  to  pour  out  your  own  tea, 
said  Maggie,  rising. 
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The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  much  as  usnaL  Lord  Torchester 
played  piquet  with  the  Baroness ;  there  was  more  music — Maggie 
sang  with  Mrs  Berry,  and  was  a  little  annoyed  by  the  perseverance 
with  which  Lord  Torchester  pressed  her  to  sing  alona  Then  there 
was  some  talk  of  a  party  to  see  the  waters  play  at  Versailles ;  but 
at  last  all  were  gone,  Lord  Torchester  having  staid  till  the  very 
last 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mrs  Berry,  though  considerably  elated  at  having  a  guest  of  Lord 
Torchefiter's  rank,  did  not  appear  so  satisfied  as  Maggie  expected. 
'  His  lordship  is  very  nice,  and  all  that,  but  he  is  quite  a  boy,  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  Count ;  and  do  you  know,  I  met  him  yester- 
day in  the  Tuileries  G^dens,  and  he  was  near  passing  me.  I 
wonder  if  he  will  come  next  Wednesday  % ' 

*  I  don't  imagine  he  will,'  said  Maggie.  *  There  can  be  very  little 
to  amuse  him  here;  he  can  play  cards  and  gamble  with  M.  De 
Bragance  better  elsewhere ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  cares  for 
music  or  conversation.  Yet,  I  wish  he  would  come — ^he  is  so  like 
poor  Cousin  John.' 

'  Like  your  cousin,  the  chemist's  son  ! '  almost  screamed  Mrs 
Berry.  'Well,  Maggie!  you  are  the  queerest  girl! — and  so  ill- 
nattffed  about  the  Count  I  One  would  think  he  was  a  cheat  or 
some  such  thing;  and  all  because  he  likes  me  better  than  you. 
Don  t  be  so  horrid  jealous.  You  can't  expect  to  be  noticed  like 
me.  You  haven't  my  figure,  or  fortune,  or  anything  ! — not  but  tliat 
you're  a  nice  genteel-looking  girl,  I'm  sure.' 

*  My  dear  Mrs  Berry,'  returned  Maggie,  taking  the  widow's  hand 
kindly,  with  a  sweet  amused  smile, '  I  do  not  compare  myself  with 
you  in  any  way ;  but  I  am  too  grateful  not  to  be  anxious  for  you  ; 
and  indeed  I  do  not  like  the  Count  De  Bragance  ;  he  may  be  very 
well-bred  and  handsome,  and  fond  of  you  at  present,  but  if  you 
marry  him  I  am  certain  he  will  spend  all  your  money  and  make 
you  wretched.  Do,  dear  Mrs  Berry,  promise  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him  tlQ  you  consult  Mr  Dunsford,  and  find  out  all  about 
him.' 

Mrs  Berry  seemed  struck  by  Maggie's  words  and  earnest  manner. 
She  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  another  train  of 
thought  sweeping  through  her  rather  rambling  brain,  she  exclaimed 
ooquettishly, '  How  do  you  know  the  Count  wants  to  marry  me  ? 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  about  it' 

'  I  am  though,'  returned  Maggie,  shaking  her  head  with  a  pretty 
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air  of  solemnity, '  and  I  am  also  sure  that  he  has  no  money  of  his 
own  and  wants  yours.' 

This  was  an  unfortunate  speech,  and  turned  the  widow's  amnwr 
propre  against  her  young  adviser's  counsel 

'  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Margaret,  considering  that  you  have  seen 
nothing— nothing  except  what  I  have  shown  you — ^you  are  very 
ready  to  set  up  your  judgment  and  give  your  opinion  !  I  suppose 
I  am  neither  so  old  nor  so  ugly  but  that  a  man  might  care  for  me, 
with  or  without  money.' 

*'  I  am  sure  many  might  care  for  you  very  much,'  said  Maggie, 
warmly, '  but  AL  De  Bragance  is  not  one  of  them ;  he  cares  for 
lothing  but  himself.  Do  forgive  me  if  I  offend,  but  feeling  as  I 
io  about  that  man  it  would  be  wicked  of  me  not  to  speak  out.' 

*  He  is  too  nice  and  pleasant  to  quarrel  with,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  as 
(f  to  herself. 

*  You  need  not  quarrel  with  him,  but  don't — pray  don't — ^many 
him  ! '  returned  Maggie,  imploringly. 

*  Oh  !  I  don't  want  to  marry  any  one,'  cried  Mrs  Berry  pettishly. 
*  And  now  Fm  going  to  a  sale  with  Madame  von  Gam,  where  I 
think  I  shall  pick  up  some  lace— real  point  d'Alengon — ^a  bargain. 
So  I  shan't  be  back  till  dinner-time,  and  perhaps  not  then.  You 
needn't  wait — there's  some  potage  and  cheese,  and  I  know  youll 
Tiot  mind  making  out  If  I  come  back  I'll  bring  a  pdU  or  some- 
thing with  me.    So  good-bye,  Miss  Wisdom.' 

Maggie  sat  still  where  the  widow  left  her,  thinking  more  deeply 
of  realities  than  she  usually  did.  For  her  dislike  and  distrust  of 
M.  De  Bragance  she  neither  could  nor  attempted  to  account,  but 
relied  implicitly  on  the  instinct  which  told  he  was  bad;  and 
although  Mrs  Berry  was  no  longer  the  woman  of  fashion  and  im- 
portance she  once  appeared  to  Maggie's  unsophisticated  eyes,  she 
was  sincerely  grateful  to  her.  But  the  widow's  faults  and  follies 
were  now  visible  enough  to  her  young  protigie,  and  so  Maggie  sat 
and  pondered  over  all  things  by  the  light  of  what  worldly  wisdom 
she  had  gathered  from  the  various  novels  in  which  she  had  largely 
indulged. 

Yes,  she  fancied  she  could  read  it  alL  Something  indescribable 
in  the  style  of  the  card-playing  convinced  her  that  the  accomplished 
Coimt  and  his  associates  were  chevaliers  (Tindustrie,  that  the  widow 
would  be  a  victim  to  one  or  other  of  them ;  and  then  not  unnatur- 
ally the  question  arose.  What  would  become  of  herself) 

While  endeavouring  to  solve  this  difficult  problem,  Ronalie 
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entered  and  said,  with  some  surprise,  *A  letter  for  Made- 
muioeQe.' 

A  letter  was  a  wonderful  event  for  Maggie,  but  seeing  it  was 
directed  in  the  uncertain  spidery  writing  of  her  Cousin  Bell,  she 
was  not  eager  to  open  it.  As,  however,  she  found  nothing  very 
attractive  in  the  contemplation  of  her  own  prospects  she  proceeded 
to  examine  its  contents. 

It  contained  but  a  few  lines  from  her  cousin,  saying  that  all  was 
well  with  them,  and  enclosing  another  letter  directed  to  *  Miss  M. 
Grey,  care  of  Mr  John  Grey,  chemist,'  &c.,  in  a  hand  she  did  not 
quite  recognise.  It  was  a  foreign  letter,  directed  in  a  clerkly  hand, 
and  after  looking  at  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  people  will  do,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  divining  what  they  need  only  open  the  letter  to 
ascertain,  she  glanced  at  the  signature,  and  to  her  great  delight 
read  the  name  of  John  Grey. 

It  was  dated  nearly  four  months  back,  and  though  brief,  con- 
sidering the  distance  it  had  come,  gave  a  tolerably  full  account  of 
his  adventures.  He  had  been  successful  in  his  search  for  gold  and 
precious  stones  with  the  wild  exploring  party  he  had  joined,  though 
the  existence  of  such  valuables  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Colony  was  not  then  dreamed  of  by  the  mass.  On  his  return  he 
bad  found  himself  master  of  sufficient  funds  to  set  up  in  business 
on  his  own  accoimt,  taking  as  a  junior  partner  his  original  friend, 
who  had  helped  him  in  his  start,  but  whose  firm  had  failed  just 
after  John  had  left  Cape  Town.  '  If,  as  I  hope  I  shall,  I  succeed 
in  scraping  some  tin  together,*  he  continued,  *  I  shall  want  a  wife 
to  help  me  to  take  care  of  it,  and  I  might  go  further  and  fare  worse 
than  with  my  sweet  little  cousin.  I  suppose  you  are  quite  a 
woman  by  this  time,  but  I  forget  how  old  you  are — old  enoiigh  to 
keep  your  own  with  the  missus,  I  hope,  for  you  always  had  a  spirit. 
Anyhow,  keep  up  your  heart,  stick  to  your  rights,  and  do  not  for- 
get your  affectionate  cousin,  John  Grey.' 

Maggie  smiled  as  she  read,  not  impleased,  yet  slightly  disdainful ; 
for  the  image  of  John,  whom  she  dearly  loved,  was  impressed  upon 
her  memory  as  the  very  type  of  awkward  strength,  with  a  wild  red 
head  and  a  squeaky  voice.  Alas !  in  the  wide  world  this  was  the 
only  creature  that  seemed  to  love  her  or  think  about  her ;  and  he 
was  so  far  away,  and  perhaps  scarce  in  earnest  in  what  he  wrote. 
NeveKheless,  this  letter  seemed  a  kind  of  guarantee  that  it  was 
possible  she  might  draw  forth  that  affection  which  is  the  crown  of 
a  woman's  life.    So  Maggie  fell  into  a  natural  day  dream  of  love 
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and  marriage.  She  had  no  ambitions,  poor  child ;  only  a  little  bit 
of  fastidiousness,  bom  partly  of  innate  refinement,  and  partly 
caught  from  passing  glimpses  of  picture  galleries  and  cavaliers  of 
gallant  bearing  at  the  various  Qerman  spas  through  which  she  had 
wandered. 

Maggie's  ideal,  however,  was  very  vague,  simple,  and  girlish  :  a 
hero  artist  husband,  in  a  black  velvet  painting  coat,  who  would 
adore  her,  and  yet  require  to  be  soothed  and  borne  with  in  lus 
divine  impatience  of  destiny  and  the  general  degradation  of  life, 
while  she — ^the  prudent  home-genius — ^would  perform  miracles  of 
management,  until  some  potentate  would  recognise  the  obscure 
genius,  and  fame  and  fortune  come  pouring  into  their  lap. 

Rousing  herself  from  her  reverie  with  a  laugh  at  her  o\ni  folly, 
Maggie  turned  again  to  her  letter.  It  was  evident  Cousin  John 
had  never  received  the  one  she  had  written  to  him  from  Dover, 
and  now,  as  she  was  seldom  so  free,  she  would  sit  down  and  answer 
this  at  once.  Knowing  that  ink  was  imsafe  in  the  sacred  saloon, 
Maggie  spread  her  modest  appliances  for  writing  in  the  mIU  h 
iiianger,  and  was  scribbling  away  with  a  rapid  pen  and  a  full  heart, 
when  Rosalie  again  entered,  this  time  with  a  card. 

*  Unjeune  Monsieur  desire  parler  avec  Mademoiselle,* 

Maggie  looked  at  the  card.  *  The  Earl  of  Torchester !  How 
provoking  !  I  suppose  he  has  some  message  for  Mrs  Berry,*  and 
without  a  glance  at  the  mirror  Maggie  went  quickly  into  the 
saloon,  where  she  found  the  yoimg  man  standing  very  uncomfort- 
ably in  the  middle  of  the  room.  *  Mrs  Berry  is  out,'  said  Maggie, 
after  the  first  salutations,  *  and  will  not  return  till  late.' 

*  I  do  not  want  Mrs  Berry,'  said  the  Earl  abruptly,  looking  with 
shy  pleasure  at  Maggie,  who,  though  in  the  simplest  of  blue  mus> 
lin  morning  dresses,  showing  her  white  neck  and  arms  through  its 
clear  folds,  was  a  very  pleasant  object — her  soft  brown  hair  a  little 
roughened  by  resting  her  head  on  her  hand  during  her  frequent 
lapses  into  dreamland  while  she  wrote,  and  the  look  of  happiness 
called  up  by  her  cousin's  letter  still  lighting  her  eyes  and  dimpling 
roimd  her  Hps. 

*  I  don't  want  her,'  repeated  the  EarL 

*  Then  what  do  you  want  ? '  said  Maggie,  smiling,  too  content 
to  be  ceremonious. 

*  Oh,  nothing,  only  when  will  you  come  and  ride  as  we  were 
an-anging  ? ' 

*  As  we  were  arranging  1 '  repeated  Maggie,  laughing  outright 
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'  I  do  not  think  we  arranged  anything,  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing of  the  kind  can  be  arranged.' 

*  Why  not  I '  asked  Lord  Torchester,  placing  himself  near  her. 
*"  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  ride  with  me.  Why  should 
Mrs  What-do-you-call-her  refuse  or  object  % ' 

'  Perhaps  she  would  not  Still,  you  know,  I  could  not — I  don't 
know  how  to  ride.' 

*  I  could  teach  you  ;  and  it  would  be  such  fun  ! ' 
'  But  I  have  no  habit,  or  hat,  or  whip.' 

*Yoa  coidd  get  them  easily  in  a  day.  My  tailor  makes 
habits.' 

'  And  then,  are  we  to  ride  all  alone  together  ?  That  would  not 
be  eamme  iljfautj  my  lord.' 

'  I  know  that ;  but  De  Bragance,  or  Jones,  or  Miss  Mac  some- 
thing, would  come,'  insisted  the  Earl  eagerly  ;  '  or  your  aunt  her- 
self— she's  quite  young  enough  and  light  enough  to  ride.' 

'  Well,  you  may  ask  her ;  but  I  imagine  it  won't  do.  And  she  is 
not  my  aunt' 

*  Well,  what  relation  is  she  ?  Why  are  you  with  her  ]  You  are 
not  a  bit  like  her.' 

'  I  live  with  her  as  her  companion,  and  keep  her  accounts,  and 
help  her  in  any  way  I  can  ;  but  we  are  no  relations.  I  do  not  think 
she  considers  me  grand  enough  for  a  relation.' 

'Doesn't  shel'  cried  the  Earl,  with  unfeigned  astonishment 
*  Why  1  But,'  interrupting  himself,  as  if  suddenly  perceiving  that 
his  curiosity  was  indiscreet, '  would  you  not  like  to  ride  with  me 
yourself  r 

*  Yes,  indeed  I  should ;  but  not  here — away  in  the  country — away 
from  all  these  people.' 

*  Ah,  yes  I  I  wish  we  ufere  away  from  them  all,'  said  Lord  Tor- 
chester  earnestly,  with  a  sigh  and  a  quick  but  tender  glance ;  and 
then  he  stopped  abruptly  and  coloured  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

*  Perhaps  you  might  find  a  desolate  island  somewhere  to  let,  if 
you  inquired,'  replied  Maggie,  with  a  sweet  frank  laugh  that  quite 
neutralised  any  sting  of  sarcasm  there  might  have  lurked  in  her 
speech. 

*  I  say,  don't  you  chaiff  a  fellow  so  awfully,'  said  the  Earl  good- 
humoiu-edly.  '  Why,  you  are  as  bad  to  chafif  as  my  cousin  Mar- 
garet.' 

*  Have  you  a  cousin  Margaret  1    That  is  my  name.' 

*  Is  it  I    Ah,  I  like  Afar^aret' 
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'Wliich?'  asked  Maggie  fearlessly — looking  on  the  Earl  as  a 
mere  boy,  immeasurably  her  junior  (though,  despite  his  immature 
appearance,  he  was  really  a  year  older),  and  amused  by  his  ill-con- 
cealed admiration — ^while  she  fretted  notwithstanding  at  the  inter- 
ruption to  her  delightful  occupation  of  writing  to  Cousin  John. 
So,  while  Lord  Torchester  struggled  to  find  some  suitable  and  ex- 
pressive phrase  in  which  to  reply,  Maggie  continued  :  '  I  am  sure 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  tell  you  that  I  want  very  much  to  finish  a 
letter  to  a  very  dear  friend,  now  that  Mrs  Berry  is  out ;  and  I  so 
seldom  have  any  time  to  myself.  Pray  don't  think  me  rude  or 
unkind/ 

*  No,  no.  But,  Miss  Grey,  can't  I  stay  till  you've  finished  ?  I'll 
not  disturb  you,'  said  Lord  Torchester  imploringly ;  for  being  in 
tmth  a  very  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  he  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  a 
pleasure  to  suit  another's  convenience ;  and  Maggie's  simple  girlish 
manner  put  him  delightfully  at  his  ease. 

*  Oh,  yes,  if  you  care  to  stay  ;  but  it  will  be  so  stupid  for  you. 
There  is  no  paper.    Can  you  read  French  ] ' 

*  Pretty  well' 

'  There  are  plenty  of  books,  then,'  said  Maggie,  pointing  to  the 
table, '  but  I  shall  be  some  time.' 

*  I  don't  mind.  Look  here.  Miss  Grey — are  you  writing  in  the 
other  room  ?    Can't  I  take  my  book  there  ] ' 

'It  is  pleasanter  here,'  said  Maggie,  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
worried  by  his  perseverance. 

*  No,  it  isn't — do  let  me  come.' 

*  I  am  not  sure  it  is  quite  right ;  but  come.'  So  saying,  she  led 
the  way  to  the  salU  h  manger.  The  Earl,  snatching  up  a  yellow 
volume  at  random  from  the  table,  followed  close  on  her  heels, 
and  when  she  sat  down  to  her  letter  placed  himself  exactly  oj)- 
posite. 

But  the  pleasure  of  the  occupation  was  over.  Fancy  and  thought 
would  not  flow  while  Maggie  felt  the  yoimg  man's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her.  So  after  scribbling  on  for  a  short  time  she  found  herself 
writing  so  incoherently  that  she  put  down  her  pen  as  if  she  had 
finished,  and  looked  up  slightly  flushed  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  been  watched. 

*  By  Jove  I  how  fast  you  write ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Torchester,  who 
had  greatly  enjoyed  loimging  at  his  ease  with  the  unrestricted 
privilege  of  staring  to  his  heart's  content  *  Now,  there  is  nothing 
I  hate  like  writing.    I  am  an  hour  over  two  or  three  lines.' 
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'Are  yon?'  said  Maggie,  with  a  sunny  smile,  at  this  candid  con 
feesioiL    *  You  had  better  employ  me  for  a  secretary.    Mrs  Berry 
will  give  me  an  excellent  character/ 

*  I  wish  you  vfere  my  secretary  I '  exclaimed  Lord  Torchester 
eagerly,  and  then  coloured  crimson. 

*  Remember,  I  expect  enormous  pay,'  continued  Maggie,  as  she 
put  away  her  writing  things  ; '  half  a  guinea  an  hour,  at  least' 

*  How  you  chaff  I '  said  the  young  peer  admiringly. 
'  How  shall  I  get  rid  of  him  ?'  thought  Maggie. 

*  Suppose  you  write  a  letter  for  me,  now,'  said  Lord  Torchester, 
as  if  he  had  divined  her  thought  and  was  determined  to  defeat  it. 
'  I  ought  to  write  to  my  mother ;  and  somehow  or  other  I  find  it  so 
hard  to  manage.' 

'What!'  cried  Maggie,  in  undisguised  astonishment,  'hard  to 
write  to  your  own  mother  ?   Is  she  not  kind  and  fond  of  you  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  I  suppose  no  one  in  the  world  cares  so  much  for  me ; 
but  somehow  or  other  I  never  know  what  to  say  to  her,  she  is  so 
good* 

*  Can  you  not  describe  your  friends  1 — M  De  Bragance,  for  in- 
stance,' returned  Maggie,  with  playful  malice — then  changing  her 
tone  and  train  of  thoiight — '  If  I  had  :.  mother,  how  delighted  I 
shoidd  be  to  write  to  her  everything,  anything ! ' 

*  But  you  haven't,  I  suppose  ? '  said  Lord  Torchester,  not  unsyni- 
pathetically. 

'  No,'  said  Maggie,  her  kindly  honest  eyes  filling  with  unshed 
tears.  '  I  have  lost  my  beautiful  darling  mother,  and  no  one  else 
will  ever  love  me  like  her.' 

'  I  don't  know.    A  husband  might,'  suggested  the  EarL 

*  Possibly,  but  by  no  means  probably,'  cried  Maggie.  *  And  now, 
8upi)ose  I  were  to  say  I  really  must  leave  you  ?  Would  you  think 
me  very  rude,  and  be  vexed  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  shan't ;  but  why  must  you  go  ?  It  is  so  quiet  and 
pleasant  here.    Mitst  you  go  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  I  have  someUiing  to  do  for  Mrs  Berry.' 

*  Can't  I  go  with  you  % '  persisted  the  young  man,  thinking  the 
something  was  an  out-door  errand. 

'  Ebrdly,'  said  Maggie,  laughing ;  '  the  important  business  which 
calls  me  away  is  to  put  some  white  lace  on  a  black  velvet  bodice 
for  Mrs  Berry  before  six  o'clock.' 

'  No  I  have  you  though  ? '  cried  the  Earl,  opening  his  eyes  still 
wider ;  '  I  thought  women  in  shops  did  all  that  sort  of  thing.' 
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*  And  a  good  many  women  ont  of  them  too,' said  Maggie,  feeUng 
very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him — *  so  I  mnst  bid  you  good-l^ye,  you 
see  Have  you  no  message  for  Mrs  Beny  t'  she  added  with  in- 
stinctiye  precaution. 

'  No— yes,  tell  her  I  want  you  both  to  ride  with  me,  and  not  ta 
f or^  the  Versailles  party. 

*  Very  well,'  returned  Maggie. 

Lord  Torchester  shook  hands  with  her  loosely,  and  departed. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

The  day  of  the  Versailles  f6te  was  splendidly  fine,  and  Mrs 
Berry  in  radiant  spirits.  She  had  been  to  a  soiree  the  evening 
before  with  Mrs  Maclaggan,  where  she  had  been  much  flattered  by 
the  attentions  of  M.  De  Bragance,  displayed  too  before  her  former 
friends  and  rivals — ^Lady  and  Miss  Salter,  who  had  unexpectedly 
re-appeared.  They  usually  made  periodical  visits  to  Paris,  and 
finding  Mrs  Berry  accepted  in  what  they  considered  brilliant 
society,  they  were  quite  empress^  in  their  expressions  of  pleasure 
at  the  meeting,  and  made  themselves  so  agreeable,  that  Mrs  Berry 
patromsingly  asked  Miss  Salter  to  accompany  her  on  the  following 
day  to  the  f6te,  particularly  as  the  Earl  of  Torchester, '  Such  a 
nice  young  fellow,'  as  Mrs  Berry  observed  with  a  thrilling  assump- 
tion of  familiarity,  was  to  be  of  the  party.  The  invitation  was 
eagerly  accepted,  and  occasioned  Mrs  Berry  to  announce  a  change 
in  her  intentions,  and  the  motives  thereof,  with  her  usual  candour 
to  Maggie. 

'  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  1 '  she  concluded,  after  a 
vivid  description  of  what '  she  said,'  and  *  he  said,'  and  how  Miss 
Salter  looked,  and  how  devoted  the  Count  was. 

*  I  suppose  you  were  very  much  amused,'  replied  Maggie.  *  Lord 
Torchester  was  not  there.' 

*  No !  he  doesn't  care  for  society  ;  you  know,  between  ourselves, 
he  isn't  to  be  compared  to  the  Count ;  he  is  not  half  so  like  a  real 
nobleman.' 

'He  is  quite  different,  at  aU  events ;  but  he  was  here  this  even- 
ing and  left  this  bouquet,'  presenting  a  Cfplendid  one. 
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*  What,  for  me  1 — gracious  goodness  ! '  cried  the  widow. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  so  ;  but  really  he  was  so  confused  and  stupid 
about  it  I  hardly  know.' 

*  At  any  rate  it  was  not  for  ycm,  and  it  must  be  for  me,'  exclaim- 
ed Mrs  Berry,  never  for  a  moment  counting  Maggie  in  the  category 
of  girls  who  could  have  bouquets  presented  to  them. 

*  Very  likely,'  said  Maggie  smiling.    '  111  ask  him  to-morrow.' 

*  I  declare  to  goodness,  Maggie,'  cried  Mrs  Berry,  reprovingly, 
^you  no  more  mind  what  you  say  to  his  lordship  than  if  he  was 
quite  a  common  person.' 

'  Well,  and  so  he  is,  very  common,'  returned  Maggie,  on  purpose 
to  horrify  her  patroness. 

'  If  ever  a  girl  was  spoilt  you  are,  Maggie,  and  you  haven't  a 
grain  of  sense  in  some  ways.  However  thaf  s  neither  here  nor 
there.  About  to-morrow — ^the  Salters  were  so  civil  and  all  that,  I 
thought  I  ought  to  ask  Selina  to  come  with  me  to-morrow ;  but  of 
course  I  can't  pay  for  two  besides  myself,  so  you'll  not  mind  stay- 
ing at  home,  Maggie.  You  see,  Selina  is  Lady  Salter's  daughter  ; 
and  very  fashionable-looking,  and  all  that  (}'ou  can't  think  how 
weU  dr^sed  she  was  to-night) ;  and  it  will  perhaps  be  better  ske 
should  come  with  ma' 

^  No  doubt,'  exclaimed  Maggie,  without  a  shade  of  bitterness ; 
*but  I  am  so  sorry  to  miss  seeing  the  grand  fdte,'  and  tears  of  dis- 
appointment rose  to  her  eyes. 

'  Well,  I  am  sorry  too,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  Ill  take  you  some- 
where else  instead — see  if  I  don't  And  now  we  must  go  to 
bed/ 

To  bed  accordingly  they  retired,  and  though  it  may  detract  some- 
what from  Maggie's  heroine-like  dignity,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
ahe  cried  a  little  before  dropping  to  sleep,  both  at  the  disappoint- 
ment and  the  sense  of  her  own  insignificance.  But  then  she  now 
knew  and  estimated  Mrs  Berry  so  thoroughly  that  the  mortification 
was  but  slight  *  She  likes  me  twice  as  well  as  Miss  Salter,'  she  re- 
flected ;  '  she  likes  me  as  well  as  she  can  like  any  one,  and  by-and- 
by,  if  I  deserve  it,  I  shall  find  some  one  to  love  me  as  wdl  as  I 
oould  love,  and  that  will  be  a  great  deal' 

The  morning  was  bright  and  fresh^  and  Mrs  Berry,  clad  iii 
mauve  silk  and  white  lace,  with  malachite  ornaments — picked  up, 
let  US  whisper,  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  '  dirt  cheap' — looked  O^he 
thought)  nearly  as  bright,  with  the  help  of  a  saupgon, 

Maggie  saw  her  start  with  some  regret,  for  whish  the  widow 
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little  cared,  as  she  drove  off  to  the  rendezvous,  which  was  the  tail* 
way  terminus  in  the  Rue  St  Lazare,  calling  en  route  for  theel<^iit 
Selinaw 

Mr,  Mrs,  and  Miss  Maclaggan  were  there  before  her,  and  Mr  de 
Courcy  Jones ;  and  the  necessary  introductions  had  scarcely  been 
made  when  Madame  von  Qam  and  Monsieur  Grenier,  her  attend- 
ant in  ordinary,  drove  up  enjiacre,  as  Mrs  Berry  observed  exulting- 
ly,  while  she  had  arrived  en  renUse.  The  station  was  crowded  to 
excess,  all  the  world  being  en  rouUe  for  the  fSte,  and  sufficient 
delay  ensued  before  M.  De  Bragance  and  Lord  Torchester  made 
their  appearance  to  make  the  widoVs  heart  beat  a  little,  lest  the 
bright  particular  stars  of  the  party  should  be  lost  in  the  crowd. 

'  What  has  become  of  the  Count  and  Lord  Torchester  ? '  asked 

*  The  Maclaggan,'  who  was  got  up  in  a  wonderfully  fresh  and  sport- 
ing style,  and,  but  for  his  red  nose,  would  have  been  a  handsome 
man,  quite  debonair,  in  a  green  cut-away  coat,  drab  trousers,  a 
white  waistcoat,  and  a  rose  in  Ms  button-hole. 

*  Can't  think,*  replied  De  Courcy  Jones.  *  I  hope  Torchester  will 
turn  up,  for  he  was  to  give  us  a  grand  spread,  and  though  I  believe 
it  is  all  ordered,  we  could  hardly  walk  in  and  devour  it  without  the 
host' 

'  My  brother  will  not  fail  us,  at  all  events,'  said  the  Baroness  em- 
phatically.   '  The  attraction  for  him  is  too  strong.' 

Mrs  Berry  looked  conscious  and  simpered.  Glancing  round  the 
party  her  heart  swelled  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  observe,  first,  its 
distinguished  and  f^te-like  aspect,  the  gay  costumes  of  lace  and 
muslins,  and  bright  silks,  gorgeous  parasols,  and  delicate  pale 
gloves ;  secondly,  that  her  own  toilet  was  quite  unapproached. 
Still,  there  were  a  few  agonizing  moments,  and  then  the  tall  figure 
of  Lord  Torchester  was  seen  slowly  forcing  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  followed  by  De  Bragance  and  the  musical  Pole. 

*  MiUe  pardxmBl  whispered  De  Bragance  ;  *  it  was  all  the  fault  of 
that  lazy  rrUlord,    He  was  one  hour  and  a  quarter  over  his  toilet.' 

Mrs  Berry  smiled  most  graciously.  '  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
whatever  we  should  have  done  without  yoiL* 

*  Now  then,'  cried  Mr  Maclaggan,  *  there  is  no  time  to  lose — we 
have  missed  one  train  already — ^who'U  take  the  tickets  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  I  have  broiight  my  fellow,  Antoine,'  said  Lord  Torchester, 
in  his  slow  tones  ;  '  he'll  do  all  that,  and  save  a  monstrous  lot  of 
trouble.  How  do  ye  do,  Miss  Maclaggan  ?  How  do  ye  do,  Mrs 
Berry  ?    Eh!  wher^  is  Miss  Grey  ? — whaf  s  become  of  Miss  Grey  I ' 
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'  Oh  !  ahe  has  a  slight  cold,  and  staid  at  home.  My  young  friend 
Salter  here,'  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, '  was  kind  enough  to 
eome  in  her  place.' 

The  young  Earl  was  too  much  stupefied  by  this  sudden  disap- 
pointment even  to  raise  his  hat  He  stood  a  moment  with  a  fixed 
stare  and  drooping  face,  while  Mrs  Berry  went  on, '  I  am  sure,  my 
lord,  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  for  these  beautiful  flowers.' 

*  Oh  I  ah  I — ^the  flowers,'  said  Lord  Torchester,  glancing  at  them ; 
and  then,  lighting  up  with  a  look  of  sullen  indignation,  turning  to 
his  valet,  a  supple,  keen-looking  Italian,  a  professed  travelling  serv- 
ant, he  drew  him  aside,  and  gave  him  a  few  energetic  directions. 
'  De  Bragance,'  he  called  aloud  as  the  man  left  \\\m^  <  here !  Sorry 
I  can't  go  down  with  you — ^I — I  must  write  some  letters ;  but  I  will 
probably  join  you  later.  You  must  take  all  these  people  to  dine  at 
the  Hotel  du  Reservoir.  Antoine  has  orders  about  everything,  and 
you  must  act  for  me.' 

^^  Parhleuf  cried  the  Count,  who  by  no  means  admired  this 
originality  on  the  part  of  the  young  man  he  wished  to  keep  in  leading- 
strings.    *  This  will  hardly  do.    What  is  your  motive  ?    Where ' — 

'  Whaf  s  that  do  you,  mon  eher  ? '  interrupted  Lord  Torchester 
sulkily,  and  in  a  tone  that  showed  that  he  would  not  bear  inter- 
ference. 

'  I  say,  Mrs  Berry,  Madame,  Mrs  Maclaggan,  I'm  very  sorry  that 
I  am  obliged  to  go  back.  Business  of  some  importance — can't  be 
helped — ^hope  to  meet  you  at  dinner,'  and  not  waiting  for  a  reply 
he  walked  quickly  away. 

*  Qracious  goodness  I '  cried  Mrs  Berry,  '  what  has  happened. 
Count)  I  have  not  offended  his  lordship,  have  II  Won't  he 
cornel' 

'  Madame,  I  cannot  account  for  the  bizarreries  of  your  compa- 
triot ;  let  me  hope  that  Lord  Torchester's  absence  will  not  destroy 
your  enjoyment.' 

'  Law,  Count,  I  am  afraid  you  are  horribly  jealous  !  I'm  sure  I 
don't  mind,  only  it's  a  disappointment  to  the  other  ladies.'  This 
was  proudly  disclaimed,  though  probably  true. 

*'  Here  is  Antoine  with  the  tickets,'  said  M  de  Bragance  impati- 
ently, '  and  we  must  hope  to  see  our  illustrious  friend  at  dinner. 
AUonSf  mes  amis,  allons  I ' 

When  Mrs  Berry  dn.ve  away,  Maggie  felt  not  a  little  desolate. 
She  sat  down  to  the  pjano,  and  played  dreamily  waltzes  and  airs 
irhich  she  knew  by  ear,  thinking  all  the  while  in  an  indefinite 
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maimer,  what  ahould  she  do  all  the  long  day  that  waa  before  her, 
and  what  should  she  do  also  all  the  long  life  that  was  before  her  1 
Mrs  Berry  would  certainly  marry  some  one,  if  not  the  Count,  and 
then  her  present  occupation  would  be  over.  However,  she  now 
knew  a  good  deal  of  French  and  Qerman,  and  a  little  of  music ;  so 
she  might  offer  herself  as  a  governess.  It  would  be  much  better 
to  have  a  definite  position,  however  humble — but  she  did  not  know 
enough,  not  half  enoiigL  She  would  go  that  moment  and  write  a 
French  exercise,  and  try  to  do  the  same  every  day.  She  rose 
quickly,  full  of  the  idea,  and  turning,  almost  knocked  against  Lord 
Torchester. 

*'  Why  !  what  is  the  matter  )  anything  wrong  I '  she  exclaimed, 
her  first  idea  being  that  some  terrible  accident  had  taken  place  and 
Mrs  Berry  had  sent  for  her. 

'No,  nothing— all's  right,'  said  Lord  Torchester.  'But  hoVs 
your  cold]  and  why  did  you  give  away  my  flowers  1  Are  you 
really  too  unwell  to  go  to  tie  ffite  1 ' 

*  I  never  was  better,'  cried  Maggie. 

'  I  thought  so  1 '  said  the  Earl  '  I  have  come  back  for  you.  I 
have  a  carriage  at  the  door.  We'll  catch  the  ten  o'clock  train  and 
be  in  time  for  everything.  So  make  haste,  put  on  your  bonnet 
and  things.' 

*  And  you  have  come  back  for  me  1'  said  Maggie,  colouring  with 
pleasure.  '  How  kind  of  you  !  I  will  get  ready  as  quick  as  I  can  , 
but  I  must  change  my  dress,  so  you  will  not  mind  waiting  ten 
minutes  1 ' 

'  m  wait  as  long  as  ever  you  like,'  cried  Lord  Torchester,  over- 
joyed at  her  ready  assent,  as  he  anticipated  some  difficulties  on  the 
score  of  propriety.  But  no  such  objections  entered  Maggie's  head, 
the  Earl's  simple  statement  that  he  had  '  come  back  for  her,'  con- 
veying to  her  mind  the  impression  that  (probably  owing  to  some 
good-natured  suggestion  of  his  own)  Mrs  Berry  had  sent  him  for 
her — Maggie's  general  ideas  of  abstract  propriety  being  very  inde- 
finite. 

'  Thank  you ;  you  are  really  very  good ; '  and  she  flew  out  of 
the  room.  Hastily  gathering  her  things  together,  she  absolutely 
carried  them  into  the  sacred  apartment  of  Mrs  Berry,  where  there 
was  more  room  and  a  larger  glass,  securing  en  passant  the  good 
offices  of  Rosalie,  with  whom  she  was  a  prime  favourite. 

'  Man  dieu,  Mademoiselle  !  how  content  I  am  that  you  go  to  the 
iete.    But  t^e  care — you  go  alone  with  this  young  gentleman  ] ' 
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*  Only  to  join  Mrs  Berry/  cried  Maggie  in  all  sincerity  ;  *  and  aa 
tf)  the  young  gentleman,  he  is  a  mere  boy/ 

^  Ce9  gargarU'ldi  9ont  bten  dangerettx*  replied  Rosalie  with  a 
solemn  shake  of  the  head. 

*  tSof/et  tranqville,'  said  Maggie,  with  a  gay  sweet  laugh.  '  Point 
de  danger^  ma  bonne  amU.* 

*  There  now !  Lord  Torchester — ^I  have  not  been  long  1 ' 

*  Long  1  no  !  by  Jove  I  Why  you  are  quicker  than  my  mother, 
and  I  thought  no  woman  dressed  as  quick  as  she  does.  How  nice 
you  look  ! '  with  hearty  admiration. 

*  Do  II  I  am  very  glad ;  you  wiD  not  be  ashamed  of  me — one 
moment  and  I  shall  be  quite  ready.'  So  saying,  Maggie  quickly 
locked  one  or  two  drawers  and  placed  the  keys  in  a  cabinet,  and 
hung  the  key  of  that  by  a  ribbon  round  her  neck. 

'  Ck>me  along  then,'  said  the  Earl,  leading  the  way  down. 
'  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  stop  at  a  glove  shop  ;  I  cannot 
do  without  a  new  pair.' 

*  By  all  means.    Stop  at — Rue  de  la  Paix.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  a  ruination  shop  !  Shall  we  not  pass  near  some  of 
the  passages  1 ' 

*  Those  passage  places  are  mere  rubbish.  No,  no ;  come  to  my 
man.  Ill  choose  them,'  cried  the  young  peer,  excited  into  unusual 
animation  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  his  own  imwonted  deci- 
sion and  originality,  the  pleasure  he  had  evidently  given,  and  the 
brightness  of  his  companion.  For  his  lordship  was  quite  right ; 
Maggie  did  look  very  nice.  She  had  put  on  the  famous  and  care- 
fully-preserved white  muslin  with  the  blue  ribbons,  and  a  fascinat- 
ing little  white  lace  bonnet  of  her  own  contrivance,  with  bouquets 
of  forget-me-nots,  resting  on  her  soft  brown  hair  ;  the  light  of  sud- 
den unlooked-for  joy  flushing  her  smooth  young  cheek  and  deep- 
ening the  colour  of  her  frank  grey  eyes. 

There  was  not  a  happier  pair  in  Paris  at  that  moment,  for  their 
happiness  was  so  childlike  in  its  innocent  freedom  from  all  deeper 
thought  or  passion. 

'Here's  the  place,'  cried  Lord  Torchester,  opening  the  door. 
*  What's  your  number  1 ' 

'Six  and  a  half.' 

'All  right,'  and  he  dashed  into  the  shop. 

'I  trust  and  hope  he  will  not  bring  me  a  pink  pair,'  thought 
Maggie.    '  And  what  an  awful  price  he  will  pay ! ' 

'  Now  then,'  said  he,  returning  after  a  few  minutes'  absence,  *  1 
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wasn't  sure  about  the  colovir,  so  you  can  choose  from  these,  opening 
a  packet  of  a  dozen  pairs,  and  placing  them  on  her  lap.  To  the 
coachman  :    '  To  the  emJba/rcadh'e,  quick.' 

*  Oh !  Lord  Torchester,  but  the  gloves  !  Here  is  a  beautiful  straw- 
coloured  pair,  won't  you  return  the  others  % ' 

*  No,  of  course  not — ^they  are  all  your  size.' 

'  But,  indeed,  indeed,  I  would  rather  not,'  urged  poor  Maggie. 

*  Nonsense  ;  they  are  not  worth  talking  about  111  put  them  in 
my  pocket  for  you  till  we  come  back.' 

Every  step  of  the  delightful  route  was  full  of  enchantment  to 
the  young  Earl — ^now  tasting,  for  the  first  time  in  a  life  which  had 
hitherto  been  strangely  denuded  of  excitement,  the  divine  intoxi- 
cation of  Love.  To  give  his  arm  to  Maggie  and  lead  her  to  the 
waiting-room  gave  him  so  grand  a  sense  of  manliness  and  respon- 
sibility. Then  he  went  alone  to  take  their  tickets,  and  enjoyed 
that  too.  For  though  painfully  shy  in  society,  he  was  physically 
brave  enough ;  and  the  habit  of  command  which  a  youth  and  boy- 
hood of  observance  from  his  inferiors  had  induced,  made  him  fancy 
he  had  but  to  speak  to  insure  obedience.  So  he  got  the  tickets 
and  counted  the  change  carefully ;  for  wealthy  and  high-bom 
though  he  was,  the  yoimg  man  had  instinctive  sense  of  the  value 
of  money,  which  was  one  of  his  many  contradictory  characteristics. 

But  neither  his  money  nor  his  lordly  tone  could  procure  him  a 
special  carriage ;  so  he  was  obliged,  with  his  fair  companion,  to 
make  two  of  a  party  of  six. 

One  of  these,  a  small  fair  man — evidently  an  Englishman  of 
condition — after  looking  steadily  at  Lord  Torchester  and  Maggie 
with  a  half -amused  smile,  leant  forward  and  said  in  a  soft  drawling 
tone.    *  How  do,  Torchester  V 

*  Oh  ! '  returned  the  Earl, '  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here — 
thought  you  were  in  Norway.'    They  shook  hands. 

*  I  came  back  about  a  week  ago  with  Geoff.  Trafford,  and  left 
him  in  London.  Going  to  the  fSte  like  myself,  all  alone,  I  sup- 
pose 1 '  he  added,  with  a  sly  glance  at  Maggie. 

*  No,'  replied  Lord  Torchester  stoutly.  *  We  are  to  join  our 
party  at  Versailles  and  dine  at  the  Hotel  du  B.eservoir  about  six. 
If  you  are  not  engaged  you  had  better  join  us.  My  friends  will  be 
very  happy  to  see  you— eh,  Miss  Grey  ] '  (to  Maggie). 

Maggie  smiled  and  bowed ;  and  the  two  gentlemen  continued  at 
inti'.rvals  to  talk  of  people  and  things  and  horses — all  far  away  be- 
yond Maggie's  ken — ^till  the  journey  was  over. 
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Arrived  at  YersaiUes,  they  found  the  faithful  Antoine  in  waiting 
with  a  smart  open  carriage. 

As  they  were  about  to  enter  it  the  Earl  suddenly  said :  '  I  ought 
to  have  introduced  you.  Lord  Alfred  St  Lawrence,  Miss  Grey. 
&hall  we  take  you  up  to  the  palace  ) ' 

•No,  thank  you,*  replied  Lord  Alfred,  with  a  profound  bow  to 
Maggie  and  a  whispered  '  Pas  si  hSte*  to  his  friend. 

'  At  six  then,  remember,'  said  the  EarL 

Lord  Alfred  raised  his  hat,  and  watched  them  out  of  sight. 

The  sudden  defection  of  Lord  Torchester  threw  a  decided  damp 
over  Mrs  Berry's  party,  in  spite  of  the  strong  eiSbrts  made  by  the 
ladies  to  disguise  the  effect  Miss  Salter  felt  that  she  had  been 
cheated  and  imposed  upon ;  Miss  Maclaggan  that  a  chance,  how- 
ever faint,  had  been  lost ;  and  Madame  von  Gam  that  a  legitimate 
prey  had  escaped  Perhaps  Mrs  Berry  was  the  least  affected.  But 
a  visible  and  resentful  cloud  hung  on  the  Count's  brow. 

Nevertheless,  the  bright  day,  the  gay  concourse,  the  beautifiil 
stately  gardens,  produced  their  effects ;  and  by  the  time  the  party 
had  placed  themselves  to  view  the  playing  of  the  waters  a  happier 
frame  of  mind  had  been  restored.  Mrs  Berry,  with  that  eagerness 
to  see  all  she  could  for  her  money  which  distinguished  her,  had 
mounted  on  a  chair,  and  steadied  herself  by  laying  her  hand  on 
the  Count's  shoulder.  She  thus  enjoyed  a  commanding  view 
around,  and  had  not  stood  there  long  when  she  attracted  universal 
attention  by  a  loud  exclamation,  almost  a  scream,  of  astonishment : 

*  Why,  my  goodness.  Count !  if  here  ain't  his  lordship  and  Maggie, 
I  declare  1 '    Whereupon  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  them. 

'  However  did  you  come  V  cried  Mrs  Berry,  with  some  indigna- 
tion. 

*I  found  Miss  Grey  was  all  right,'  put  in  Lord  Torchester  with 
surprising  readiness, '  so  I  persuaded  her  to  come.' 

'  Did  you  not  send  for  me  ]'  said  Maggie,  infinitely  distressed. 

*  I  quite  understood  that  you  did ;  though,'  pausing  for  a  moment, 
I  cannot  say  that  Lord  Torchester  said  so ;  but  I  quite  believed 

you  did.' 

SThat  which  we  wish  it  is  easy  to  believe,'  said  the  Count  sneer 
ingly— on  which  the  ladies  also  smiled  superior. 

*  Exactly  so,  cried  Maggie,  nettled  into  a  candour  which  was  her 
best  defence.  *  I  wished  very  much  to  come  ;  and  Lord  Torches- 
ter— ^unintentionally,  no  doubt — gave  me  the  impression  that  Mrs 
Berry  had  sent  for  met    However,'  she  continued,  addressing  her 
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patroness,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  mortification  and  wounded 
feeling.  *  I  can  very  easily  return ;  there  is  no  crowd  going  up,  and 
I  can  go  back  alone.'  She  half  turned  away ;  but  Mrs  Berry,  whose 
amour  propre  was  quite  satisfied  by  the  Count's  attentions,  caught 
a  sudden  mental  glimpse  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  which  struck 
her  as  tending  to  her  own  glorification ;  so  she  beamed  her  kind 
Hest  smile  upon  Maggie,  and  exclaimed, '  My  dear  child,  don't  be  a 
silly!  You  know  I  am  truly  pleased  to  see  you — only  you  must 
take  care  of  your  chest.  Have  you  brought  nothing  warm  to  tie 
roimd  your  throat  1  I  am  sure  I  am  quite  obliged  to  you,  my  lord 
— for  the  day  has  turned  out  so  fine  there  can  be  no  risk.' 

Maggie  turned  her  head  to  hide  the  look  of  contempt  which  she 
could  not  keep  from  her  mouth  and  eyes,  and  as  she  turned,  met 
those  of  Lord  Torchester  fixed  upon  her.  *K  you  wish  to  go 
back,  I'll  take  you,'  said  he,  confidentially  but  audibly.  Whereat 
looks  of  intelligence  passed  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  observers, 
and  Maggie  immediately  rose  immeasurably  in  importance,  but 
lost  the  small  degree  of  popularity  she  had  possessed. 

She  was  miserably  imcomf ortable  for  a  short  time  ;  but  then  the 
Earl  v^s  so  kind,  Mrs  Berry  so  cordial,  Madame  von  Gam  so 
friendly  and  polite,  that  by  the  time  the  waters  began  to  play,  the 
happy  joyousness  with  which  she  had  set  out  was  restored  ;  and 
her  gaiety,  her  quick  perception  of  what  was  droll  or  beautiful, 
gave  Lord  Torchester's  slower  nature  a  taste  of  such  keen  enjoy- 
ment as  he  had  rarely  experienced. 

Then  when  the  display  was  over  they  all  separated,  to  meet  at 
the  hotel  for  dinner.  The  Earl's  pleasure  was  a  little  damped  by 
Maggie's  good-natured  attention  to  Miss  Salter,  from  whom  Mrs 
Berry  soon  disengaged  herself,  and  who  was  a  stranger  to  all  the 
rest.  Maggie  felt  she  could  not  desert  her,  so  the  refined  Selina 
had  the  infinite  gratification  of  the  Earl's  attendance.  Certainly 
Maggie  gave  them  a  good  deal  of  exercise.  She  was  eager  to  see 
every  specially  historical  locality,  and  quite  overwhelmed  Lord 
Torchester  with  her  knowledge  of  the  place. 

' How  can  you  think  of  it  alii '  he  exclaimed  ' I  can't  remem- 
ber half  these  things.' 

'  I  always  liked  history ;  and  then,  you  know,  I  thought  I  was  to 
come  here  to-day,  so  I  got  a  book  about  it  and  read  up.' 

*  What  a  goose  she  is  ! '  thought  Miss  Salter. 

*  I  am  afraid  I  am  tiring  you,'  said  Maggie  to  her  companions,  *  but 
[  shall  never  have  such  a  chance  again,  so  I  want  to  see  all  I  can.* 
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*  Well,  as  I  have  seen  it  before,'  said  Miss  Salter,  *  I  will  just  sit 
down  by  this  window  while  you  go  through  the  galleries,  if  you 
will  come  back  for  me/ 

*  All  right,'  said  the  Eari.  *  Come,  Miss  Grey,  if  the  pictures^ 
don't  tire  you  I  shall  say  you  have  enormous  powers  of  endurance. 
I  say,'  as  they  got  further  from  Miss  Salter,  *  can't  you  sit  down 
and  rest  1  Here  is  a  nice  quiet  place  on  the  terrace — ^now  we  have 
go<  rid  of  that  awful  old  woman.' 

'  But  then  I  shall  not  see  half  what  is  to  be  seen,'  said  Maggie,. 
rather  ungraciously. 

'Never  mind,  you  can  come  again  when  there  is  not  such  a 
crowd,    m  come  with  you  whenever  you  like.' 

*  My  dear  Lord  Torchester,'  a  little  impatiently,  *  you  know  that 
IS  quite  impossible.  You  see  how  every  one  looked  when  we  joined 
Mrs  Berry  to-day.  I  was  so  annoyed,  for  there  can  be  no  real  harm 
in  my  going  anywhere  with  you.' 

*  Not  a  bit,  by  Jove  ! '  cried  the  young  peer,  with  much  energy ;. 
*  so  it's  no  matter.' 

*  Yes,  to  me  it  is  very  great  matter  !  but  we  need  not  talk 
ibout  it  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasantest  day  I  ever 
had' 

*  Is  it  though  1 '  said  Lord  Torchester,  colouring.  *  I  am  sure  it 
is  the  pleasantest  day  I  ever  spent.  Do  stay  here,'  entreatingly,. 
as  she  made  a  movement  to  rise.  '  I  hate  standing  about  staring 
at  these  miles  of  pictures.' 

*  Oh  !  you  art  so  like  my  cousin  John  ! '  cried  Maggie,  laughing.. 
'  He  was  a  great  tall  creature,  and  so  lazy  sometimes.' 

*  Who  the  deuce  is  he  ?    I  never  heard  of  him  before.' 

'  He  is  my  uncle's  eldest  son,  and  he  was  always  very  good  to- 
me— ^better  than  any  one  else.' 

*  Hum  I '  returned  Lord  Torchester,  rather  sullenly ;  *  and  I  sup- 
pose you  were  very  fond  of  him  % ' 

*  I  am  very  fond  of  him,'  said  Maggie  emphatically,  with  some 
sense  of  mischief. 

*  Where  is  he— in  TiOndon  1 ' 

*  No,  he  has  been  with  an  exploring  party  m  South  Africa.' 

*  Awfal  set  of  scamps — these  travelling  exploring  f eUows,'  said 

the  Earl,  with  a  considerable  sense  of  relief.    *  You  should  hear 

my  cousin  Qeoff.  Trafford's  stories  of  them.    I  say,'  looking  at  Li» 

wat-di, '  it  is  six  o'clock — ^we  must  go  find  that  friend  of  yours — 
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Miss  Pickle,  or  what  do  you  call  her  %    But  I  promise  you,  you 
shall  see  aU  the  pictures  and  everything  another  day/ 

4c  4c  ♦  >|(  4c 

Lord  Torch  ester's  little  dinner  was  most  successful  Lord  Alfred 
St  Lawrence  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  party.  He  was  a  swell 
of  a  good  type,  and  very  ready  to  make  himself  agreeable  in  his 
own  slow  sleepy  way.  Somehow  or  other  he  produced  even  a 
greater  effect  than  the  Earl,  with  his  higher  rank  and  reputation 
of  wealth.  He  told  lots  of  news,  paid  a  subdued  sort  of  homage 
to  the  Baroness,  and  broke  a  lance  or  two  in  repartee  with  the 
Count. 

Maggie  did  not  care  much  for  the  dinner  ;  she  was  very  tired, 
and  a  little  worried  by  the  attentions  of  Lord  Torchester,  which 
were  more  calculated  to  gratify  himself  than  their  object. 

At  last  it  was  aU  over,  and  the  party  returned  to  Paris,  separat- 
ing at  the  railway  station,  except  the  Count  and  the  Earl,  who 
escr.rted  Mrs  Berry  and  her  young  friend  to  their  abode. 

*  It  is  too  late  to  ask  you  in,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  feeling  uncertam 
as  to  the  condition  of  her  larder.  '  I  am  sure  we  have  had  a  de- 
lightful day.' 

*  We  could  not  think  of  intruding  on  you,'  replied  Monsieur  De 
Bragance ;  '  and  milord  has  promised  to  take  coffee  and  a  pipe  at 

my  apartment ;  but  allow  me' He  drew  Mrs  Berry  apart,  and 

spoke  to  her  for  a  few  moments. 

*  Listen  to  me.  Lord  Torchester,'  whispered  Maggie  in  her  turn  ; 
'  don't  go  with  M.  De  Bragance  to-night — don't — promise  me  !  I'U 
tell  you  why  another  time — do  mind  what  I  say.* 

*  Well,  rU  try  an&  get  off ;  but  what  can  you  fear  ] ' 

*  I  consider  you  have  promised,'  said  Maggie  holding  out  her 
hand.    *  Good  night' 

And  the  Earl  did  get  off  the  petit  parti  carr^  which  the  Count 
proposed  ;  but  instead  of  going  to  bed  unlocked  his  writing-case, 
and  with  much  labour,  and  the  destruction  of  divers  sheets  of 
*  extra  thick  cream  laid  coronetted  note,'  indited  a  volimiinous 
3pistle,  which  towards  midnight  he  folded,  sealed,  and  directed, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  to 

*  The  Countess  of  Torchesteb, 

'The  Beeches, 

*  Richmond.' 

In  another  apartment  of  the  Hotel  Meurice,  Lord  Alfred  St  Law- 
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rence  smoked  a  choice  cheroot  and  scribbled  a  couple  of  pleasant 
gossiping  letters  to  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  he  wrote  :  *  I  have  just  returned  from  Versailles, 
where  we  had  a  grand  display  of  waterworks  and  an  awful  crowd. 
However,  I  must  admit  that  French  cockneys  are  less  objectionable 
and  unsightly  than  English  ones.  By  the  way,  I  dined  there  with 
Torchester,  and  am  much  edified  by  the  results  of  the  Countess's 
specially  careful  training.  What  would  Exeter  Hall  have  said  to 
find  him  escorting  a  very  pretty  piquante  nameless  girl  to  the  f Ste, 
all  alone  by  themselves,  and  afterwards  entertaining  a  very  cloudy 
society  at  a  capital  dinner  at  the  H6tel  du  Reservoir.  The  women 
were  "very  awful,*'  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  young 
lady ;  and  the  men  **  legs."  I  can't  help  fancying  I  have  heard*  or 
known  something  of  one  of  them,  who,  by  the  way,  seemed  a  gen- 
tleman. You  have  been  longer  on  the  town  than  myself,  havo 
you  ever  heard  the  name  of  '*  De  Bragance  "  ?  I  think  some  one 
ought  to  look  after  Torchester.  I  imagine  he  is  in  a  bad  set' 
This  was  directed  to 

•Geoffkby  Trapford,  Esq., 

*  Travellers'  Club, 

•  London.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

John  George  Boscawen  Trafford,  Earl  of  Torchester,  •  was 
the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.'  In  these  words 
may  be  traced  the  source  of  an  education  somewhat  exceptional. 

Lady  Torchester  belonged  to  the  later  times  of  the  Evangelical 
movement,  and  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  her  party.  In 
her  mind  was  mingled  that  extraordinary  *  conglomerate '  of  maxims 
aod  opinions  which  was  not  uncommon  in  the  generation  now  pass- 
ing away,  wherein  the  personal  humility  which  would  accept  rebuke 
from  any  Chadband  whose  zeal  disposed  him  to  bestow  it,  was 
chequered  by  the  pride  of  caste,  which  blended  harmoniously  enough 
with  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  election. 

The  late  Earl — an  honest-hearted  gentleman,  with  the  appearance 
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of  a  farmer  and  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  sportsman — cared  fot 
iione  of  these  things.  Religion,  almsgiving,  Dorcas  dubs,  and 
worsted-work  were,  he  thought,  the  legitimate  occupations  and 
amusements  of  women,  as  sport  and  farming  of  men.  He  was  a 
kind  and  considerate  husband,  and,  had  such  a  thing  been  feasible, 
>\'ould  willingly  have  had  a  preserve  of  parsons  for  his  wife's  grati- 
fication, that  she  might  enjoy  a  variety  of  sport ;  or — ^not  to  speak  pro- 
fanely— a  diversity  of  expoundings,  exhortations,  and  extemporary 
prayer.  However,  it  was  well  understood  that  his  own  ways  were 
by  no  means  to  be  interfered  with.  Any  number  of  privileged 
ministers  might  offer  up  any  amount  of  prayers  for  his  spiritual 
welfare,  but  this  was  their  limit 

fi[aving  an  unbounded  respect  for  his  wife's  character — and 
justly,  for  the  Countess  was  emphatically  a  good  woman — ^he  left 
her  sole  guardian  to  their  only  child,  a  big  bony  boy  of  six, — re- 
commending her,  however,  to  take  counsel  in  all  matters  of  diffi- 
culty with  his  dear  and  valued  brother,  Geoffrey  Trafford. 

The  Honourable  (Geoffrey — different  in  all  respects,  save  honesty, 
from  the  deceased  Earl — did  his  best  to  keep  the  fanatical  element 
from  mingling  too  largely  in  the  young  peer's  education,  and  many 
were  the  ungodly  amusements  which  he  owed  to  his  uncle's  inter- 
vention ;  but  unfortunately  the  Honourable  Geoffirey  died  before 
the  Earl  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  leaving  a  son  about  twenty- 
four,  the  only  survivor  of  several  children.  Thus  the  noble  widow 
was  left  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  strictest  Pharisees  which  the 
Evangelical  school  of  that  day  could  bring  forth. 

Lord  Torchester's  boyhood  was  consequently  at  once  gloomy  and 
indulged,  Lady  Torchester  always  endeavouring  to  atone  by  con- 
cessions in  what  was  not  forbidden,  for  restrictions  as  to  unholy 
indulgences.  The  contamination  of  school  was,  of  course,  to  be 
avoided,  and  a  resident  tutor  of  Low  Church  doctrine  and  aristo- 
cratic principles  was  installed  as  supreme  director  of  the  young 
man  and  his  mother.  Indeed,  the  Countess  hesitated  long  about 
college,  dreading  the  evU  tendencies  of  Oxford,  just  then  showing 
the  cloven  foot  of  Tractarianism ;  and  nothing  but  the  energetic 
remonstrances  of  young  GeoflSrey  Trafford,  who  had  gradually  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  post  of  prime  counsellor  to  the  mother,  and 
))rime  favourite  with  the  son,  saved  the  Earl  from  a  completely 
home  education.  Cambridge  was  selected  for  him  as  the  lea.st 
dangerous  of  the  two  universities,  but  even  here  he  was  watched 
and  guarded  to  an  incredible  extent 
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That  the  youi^  man  was  not  driven  into  the  wildest  excesses  by 
auch  a  system  was  owing  probably  more  to  a  certain  heaviness  of 
nature  and  proud  shyness  than  to  any  inherent  nobility  or  acquired 
principle.  There  was  little  real  harm  in  the  lad.  He  was  selfish, 
both  from  nature  and  training,  just  rather  than  generous,  and  in- 
clined to  seek  relief  from  his  own  dullness  in  some  strong  excite- 
ment, which,  coupled  with  a  lurking  strain  of  avarice,  disposed  him 
to  gambling ;  but  he  was  a£fectionate  and  truthful,  though  hitherto 
oppressed  with  a  silent,  sullen  resentment  against  his  mother 
(whom  yet  he  loved)  and  the  *  forty-parson  power'  brought  to  bear 
against  his  natural  longing  for  godless  sports,  companions,  and 
freedom ;  so  he  characteristically  held  his  tongue  and  bided  his 
time  tiU  lus  twenty-first  birthday  should  bring  him  emancipation. 

The  day  but  one  following  the  Versailles  fSte  was  somewhat  cold 
and  showery  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  The  Countess  of  Tor- 
chester  had  a  wood  fire  burning  in  the  luxiuious  boudoir  at  her 
dower-house,  *The  Beeches,'  a  charming  villa,  the  grounds  of 
which  joined  Richmond  Park,  so  that  from  the  windows  of  the 
princijMd  sitting-rooms  a  wide  domain  appeared  to  spread  around. 
The  Countess  sat  in  an  easy-chair  near  one  of  the  windows.  She 
was  a  tall,  large,  fair  woman,  handsomer  in  middle  age  than  in 
youth,  and  aristocratic  in  style,  without  special  refinement  of  face 
or  figure.  Her  costume  of  rich  black  silk,  her  cap  of  point  lace, 
her  surroundings  of  rare  china,  deep-toned  buhl  and  inlaid  ebony 
cabinets,  the  hangings  of  delicate  chintz  and  lace,  aU  bore  the 
stamp  of  a  solid  and  mellow  taste  harmomsing  weU  with  her  ago 
and  character. 

A  book  of  sombre  aspect,  entitled  'Saved  so  as  by  Fire/  lay 
open  on  her  lap,  her  large  white  jewelled  hands  resting  crossed 
upon  it  as  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  something  of  weari- 
ness and  despondency  in  her  attitude  and  expression ;  for  Henrietta, 
Countess  of  Torchester,  wob  depressed  by  an  attack  of  severe  cold. 
She  was  dissatisfied  as  to  her  son's  occupations  and  associates,  and 
her  study  of  '  Saved  so  as  by  Fire '  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not 
enlivening. 

Her  solitude  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  a  grave,  almost 
lady-like  woman,  a  few  years  younger  than  herself,  with  a  cap 
<m  her  head  and  a  small  tray,  bewaring  a  broth-basin,  in  her  hand. 

*  Some  beef -tea,  my  lady  ;  you  have  scarce  tasted  anything  to 
day.' 

*  Thank  you,  Giflford,'  said  Lady  Torchester  politely ;  *  I  must  try 
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and  eat  it.  I  think  if  Hammond  would  bring  me  a  glass  of  bur- 
gundy, I  should  like  it.' 

'  Certainly,  my  lady/  said  Gifford,  drawing  a  small  table  near 
and  placing  the  tray  and  basin  upon  it. 

She  left  the  room,  .but  soon  returned,  followed  by  a  stately  and 
reverend-looking  butler  bearing  the  desired  beverage. 

'  What  did  Mr  Trafiford  say  when  he  called  yesterday  ? '  asked 
Lady  Torchester,  slowly  sipping  the  rare  burgundy. 

*Mr  Traflford  made  many  inquiries  about  your  ladyship,  and 
then  asked  to  see  Mrs  Giffbrd.' 

*  Did  he  say  how  long  he  would  be  in  town  1 ' 

*  No,  my  lady ;  Mr  Traflford  was  extremely  sorry  to  find  you  had 
been  unwell,  and  hoped  you  would  let  him  know  when  you  could 
leceive  him,  as  he  would  not  leave  town  without  seeing  you.  He 
also  asked  for  my  lord's  address.' 

*And  you  told  him  Meurice's,  Paris?'  asked  the  Countess^ 
languidly. 

*  Yes,  my  lady.' 

*  Well,  leave  me,  Giflford ;  I  shall  try  and  sleep.  When  I  awake 
bring  me  the  small  writing-table — put  on  some  more  wood,  I  am 
cold,' 

Giflford  made  up  the  fire  softly,  drew  down  the  blinds,  placed  a 
footstool  under  her  lady's  feet,  and  departed. 

Silence  reigned  over  the  mansion,  for  the  Countess  had  no  guests 
— rather  an  unusual  case — as  she  generally  had  some  evangelically 
mclined  young  lady  in  training,  and  a  colonial  bishop  or  two,  or  a 
batch  of  missionaries ;  besides,  she  was  very  hospitable  to  her  own 
and  the  late  Earl's  numerous  relations— albeit,  in  general  an 
uns3rmpathetic  and  ungodly  set — so  Hanmiond's  vocation  was  sus- 
pended for  the  time,  there  being  no  late  dinner.  He  was  there- 
fore at  liberty  to  read  the  paper  to  the  dignified  cook  and  house- 
keeper, while  William,  the  footman,  stole  away  to  the  stable  and 
discussed  the  odds  on  the  coming  Doncaster  with  the  coachman. 
The  only  interruption  was  the  arrival  of  the  afternoon  post,  and 
that  disturbed  Mr  Hammond  but  momentarily,  to  give  tlie 
Countess's  letters  to  Mrs  Giflford,  who  promised  to  deliver  them  to 
her  ladyship  as  soon  as  she  should  wake. 

About  six  o'clock  the  drowsy  quiet  of  the  establishment  was 
suddenly  and  violently  broken.  Mrs  Giflford  had  taken  up  her 
ladyship's  tea,  and  with  it  her  letters,  and  had  scarce  been  fifteen 
minutes  absent,  when  she  rushed  back  to  the  housekeeper's  room 
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azclaiming,  '  Oil !  Mr  Hammond,  something  dreadful  has  happen- 
ed !  Kun  to  the  stables  I  My  lady  says  one  of  the  grooms  must 
ride  off  to  London  this  rnameni  for  Mr  Trafford,  and  follow  him, 
wherever  he  is,  to  bring  him  down — she  is  writing  him  a  note — 
stay,'  as  the  startled  butler  was  leaving  the  room, '  Giles  or  Thomas 
is  to  take  my  lord's  chestnut  with  the  white  foot/ 

*  What,  Miss  BLitty  ! '  cried  Hammond.  *  Her  ladyship  must  be 
in  a  fix.  Ill  send  Giles,  he  knows  town  best ;  do  you  go  up  for  the 
note.' 

Qifford  found  her  lady  hastily  folding  and  sealing  her  brief  billet 
— an  open  letter  of  several  sheets  written  in  a  scrawling  hand,  lay 
on  the  table  beside  her — Lady  Torchester  looked  pale  and  agitated, 
teiurs  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  her  hand  trembled  as  she  gave  the  note 
to  her  maid. 

'  There,'  she  said  in  a  voice  so  changed  that  Gifford  started, '  tell 
the  man  he  must  not  give  it  to  any  one  but  Mr  Trafford  himself, 
he  must  find  out  where  he  is  and  follow  him.' 

About  an  hour  after  the  Countess  had  despatched  her  note,  two 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  an  admirable  little  dinner  in  the  well-ap- 
pointed dining-room  of  a  very  comfortable  suite  of  apartments  in 
the  Albany. 

One,  a  stout  grey  elderly  man,  with  a  high  white  cravat  and  some 
assumption  of  old-fashioned  style  in  his  attire,  enough  to  be  emi- 
nently respectable  without  eccentricity.  His  bushy  grey  eyebrows 
overhung  quick  resentful  bright  eyes,  the  keen  and  somewhat  bel- 
ligerent expression  of  which  was  considerably  counteracted  by  a 
genial  mouth  and  a  full  under  lip.  His  companion  and  host  was  a 
man  about  thirty,  or  perhaps  more,  tall  and  slender— slender  to 
leanness,  but  redeemed  by  a  certain  width  of  shoulder  and  stately 
setting  on  of  the  head  from  the  sort  of  insignificance  that  appertains 
to  leanness.  He  was  dark  as  a  gipsy,  with  coal-black  hair,  waving 
naturally,  but  thin  upon  the  temples,  which  had  a  craggy  look  ;  his 
eyes,  though  large,  were  too  deep  set,  he  certainly  could  not  be 
termed  handsome ;  but  a  look  of  extreme  intelligence,  and  a  smile 
at  times  singularly,  almost  caressingly,  sweet,  saved  him  from  ugli- 
ness. He  was  dean  shaved,  except  for  a  fringe  of  long  silky  black 
whisker  far  back  upon  the  cheek  ;  but  both  moustache  and  beard 
were  clearly  marked  by  the  blue-black  shade  on  his  lip  and  jaw. 
He  was  well  dressed  in  accurate  evening  costume,  and  while  we  are 
describing  him  was  engaged  in  cutting  a  longitudinal  slice  from  a 
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ioin  of  mutton  served  saddle  fasliion— a  rich  brown  jxdcy  slice,  with 
^a  border  of  creamy  fat 

'  I  am  aware  that  lamb  is  the  correct  thing  just  now,  my  dear 
Bolton,'  he  said,  in  a  pleasant  mellow  voice  and  refined  ac  ent, '  but 
I  am  sure  you  have  too  much  good  taste  not  to  prefer,  as  I  do,  the  ma- 
ture to  the  immature.' 

'  Quite  right,'  replied  Bolton  with  an  approving  chuckle,  'lamb, 
■and  milk  and  water,  and  aU  the  rest  of  it,  may  suit  school- boys  and 
school-girls,  but  give  me  the  full  flavour  of  ripeness — thank  you, 
thank  you,  I  can  come  back  again.  When  I  was  staying  at  the 
Knight  of  Berry's  last  autumn  (our  great  Irish  client  you  know) 
they  had  very  first-rate  mutton,  very  exceptional  mutton,'  with  a 
grave  shake  of  the  head — *  and  they  used  to  serve  it  with  woodcock 
gravy.  That  is,  a  woodcock  slightly  gone,  roasted,  the  flesh  picked 
off  the  bones,  and  rubbed  down  to  thicken,  the  gravy ;  I  never 
tasted  anything  finer,'  emphatically. 

'  A  good  idea  ;  and  now,  Bolton,  what  is  your  dinner  wine  ? ' 

'  Claret,  if  you  have  claret;  but  what  wiUi  the  peculiar  vintages 
and  the  vin  ordinaire  with  which  we  are  flooded  now,  I  scarcely 
hope  to  taste  claret  anywhere  save  in  my  own  house.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  find  mine  drinkable.' 

*  Ah  !  you  decant  it ;  that  is  a  good  sign,'  as  the  only  servant 
who  waited,  a  foreign-looking  man  with  heavy  moustaches  and 
pierced  ears,  placed  the  claret  beside  him.  The  banquet  proceed- 
ed quietly,  diversified  by  occasional  remarks  on  food  and  its  pre- 
paration from  the  elder  gentleman,  who  evidently  considered  eating 
a  serious  occupation.  At  last  he  sent  away  his  plate,  and  suggest- 
ed cheese,  without  the  intervention  of  sweets,  *  for,'  he  added, 
*  having  known  you  from  your  youth  up  I  take  liberties  you  8*!e.' 

'  I  should  think  you  fairly  entitled  to  so  much  with  me  ;  but 
cheese  will  come  naturally,  for  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  encum- 
bering ourselves  with  what  is  termed  a  "  second  course." ' 

'  Bah  ! '  rejoined  the  guest, '  sweets  are  an  abomination,  only  to 
be  provided  for  women  and  idiots.' 

'  Of  course  you  take  port  after  your  cheese )  It  is  so  long  since 
we  dined  together,  you  see  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  your  tastes.' 

*  Port ;  yes,  certainly ;  and  if  it  is  only  as  good  as  your  claret  I 
«hall  have  dined  well' 

'  You  may  leave  us,  Lemoine,'  to  the  servant,  as  he  placed  the 
wine  on  the  table.    *'  I  can  ring  when  I  want  you.' 
'  Where  did  you  get  that  outlandish  fellow  ?'  asked  Mr  Bolton, 
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18  he  leaned  back  in  liiR  chair  and  sipped  his  port  with  an  air  of 
grave  ei^oyment. 

'  Oh,  in  Canada— lie  is  a  French  Canadian  ;  but  you  must  have 
seen  him  before ;  I  have  had  him  six  or  seven  years.' 

'  And  pray  bow  many  months  of  those  six  or  seven  years  have 
you  spent  in  this  great  centre  of  civilisation  ?  Ah !  my  dear  Mr 
Trafford,  it  makes  me — what  shall  I  say?  almost  dyspeptic  to  think 
of  the  way  in  which  you  are  wasting  your  life  and  throwing  away 
your  chances.' 

'  I  am  infinitely  obliged  for  the  interest  you  take  in  me/  return- 
ed Geofirey  Trafford,  with  just  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  his  pleasant 
voice  and  smile  ;  '  but  do  you  know  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
wasted  your  life  more  than  I  have  % ' 

'  Oh !  I  know  your  line  of  argument,  but  I  don't  admit  your 
condusions.  Remember  where  I  started  and  where  you  did.  Now 
I  have  got  up  almost  as  high  as  I  wish,  and  you — excuse  me — are 
really  nowhere.* 

*But  I  am  thirty-two,  and  you — excuse  me — are— well,  let  ma 
«ay  fifty-two.' 

'  And  a  fraction,'  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  fat  laugh. 

*  I  grant  you  have  some  time  before  you,  but  none  to  spare,  my 
young  friend — ^none  to  spare.  Besides,  though  I  cannot  accuse  you 
of  wasting  your  substance  in  riotous  living  (at  least  the  riot  never 
reached  my  ears),  you  have  managed  to  get  through  a  large,  a  very 
Uige,  amount  of  money.  Now  or  never  you  must  think,  not  of 
retrenchment,  but  of  retrieving  your  fortunes.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Trafford,  thoughtfully,  ad  he  slowly  pulled  and  stroked 
one  of  his  black  whiskers  with  the  long  fine  fingers  of  a  slight, 
well-f  armed,  but  simbumt  hand,  slight  enough  almost  for  a  woman, 
but  looking  as  though  they  had  been  used  to  work  of  some  kind. 

*  Yes,  you  startled  me  yesterday  when  you  showed  me  the  exact 
state  of  myafiairs.  I  can't  quite  remember  what  I  have  done  with 
it  all,  for  I  protest  that  I  have  led  a  highly  virtuous  life  compared 
with  many — nay  most— of  my  friends.  However  I  have,  on  the 
whole,  eiyoyed  myself  considerably.' 

*  But,  my  dear  boy,  you  haven't  above  half  your  capital  left,  and 
that  will  scarce  produce  you  nine  hundred  a  year.' 

'  Still  a  fellow  can  eat,  and  drink,  and  dress  and  travel  on  that, 
I  suppose  1 ' . 

*  Well  he  need  not  starve  absolutely ;  but  he  is  only  a  poor  devil 
tn  London !    Ah  !  if  you  had  stuck  to  your  profession  you  would 
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have  been  well  on  to  the  woolsack  by  this  time — with  the  Torch< 
ter  interest  to  push  you  in  Parliament  and  your  own  ability — for 
you  would  have  been  a  first-rate  pleader.  But  it's  not  too  late  yet 
Old  Franklin  is  well  inclined  to  retire,  and  a  Trafford  would  be 
sure  to  carry  Muddleborough  against  any  one.' 

'  My  dear  Bolton,  Trafford  or  no  Trafford,  I  could  not  go  in  on 
the  Tory  interest.' 

'  Well,  if  you  choose  the  Liberal  side  you  have  a  wider  field,  and 
there  are  lots  of  heiresses  among  the  Bads.  What  you  want  is  a 
rich  wife  and  a  seat  in  the  House.' 

'I  abhor  Radicals,  ay,  and  heiresses  too.  There  in  an  innate 
vulgarity  about  an  heiress.' 

'  Bah  !  What  are  you?  I  do  not  say  you  must  believe  so-and-so, 
but  you  must  adopt  a  party ;  and  as  to  heiresses,  you  cannot  re- 
member your  own  mother,  or  you  would  not  have  condenmed 
them  wholesale.' 

*  I  do  remember  her,'  said  Trafford  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Ah  !  she  was  a  woman  such  as  I  never  saw  before,'  continued 
the  other,  *  or  since.  All  the  rest  I  ever  met  were  puppets,  more 
or  less  silly ;  good  to  pass  away  a  leisure  hour  or  two,  or  to  help  a 
man's  fortunes  if  they  had  money,  but  otherwise  nothing — nothing 
at  all' 

*  You  horrible  old  heretic !  /  do  not  think  so.  If  I  did  I  would 
certainly  forswear  matrimony ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  the 
scheme  is  at  which  you  hinted,  which  is  to  be  safe  and  lucrative.' 

'  Here  it  is,'  said  Mr  Bolton,  drawing  his  chair  in  closer,  *  and 
remember  this  is  a  strictly  confidential  conmiunication.  We  have 
of  late  years  acquired  many  clients  among  the  greater  people  of 
the  City  ;  and,  as  the  solicitor  is  almost  necessarily  in  his  client's 
secrets,  I  am  aware  that  a  new  association  is  about  to  be  formed  to 
carry  on  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-established  banking  businesses  in 
the  City.  Even  to  one  so  ignorant  of  such  matters  as  you  are,  the 
name  must  be  familiar — "  Oldham  &  (Jarret" ' 

*  Yes,  but  why  the  deuce  do  they  take  a  lot  of  people  into  the  con- 
cern if  it  pays  the  original  men  so  well  ?  Of  course  the  name  is 
perfectly  familiar  to  me.' 

*  Oh,  the  reasons  are  all  clear  and  right  enough,  and  once  the 
thing  is  declared  there  will  be  a  regular  scramble  for  shares ;  but  I 
think  I  have  interest  enough  to  secure  you  sufficient  to  increase 
your  income  very  considerably.  As  to  myself,  I  intend  to  put 
every  spare  pound  I  can  muster  in  it.' 
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*  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to  you,  my  dear  Bolton.  You  will 
do  infinitely  better  for  me  than  I  could  do  myself.' 

*I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  to  take  to  your  profession  in 
earnest.  With  your  connections  the  law  offers  a  splendid  prospect, 
and' 

His  further  persuasions  were  interrupted  by  thr  entrance  of 
Trafford's  servant  with  a  note. 

*From  Lady  Torchester,  Sir,  and  her  servant  is  waiting  an 
answer.' 

*  111  ring,'  said  GeoflBrey  Trafford.  *  You  must  excuse  me.  Ten 
to  one  Torchester  is  in  a  scrape.' 

The  letter  was  very  short,  and  the  next  moment  Trafford  ex- 
claimed, '  A  mystery !    What  do  you  make  of  this,  Bolton  % ' 

'DsAS  Geoffbet, 

'  For  €k>d's  sake,  come  to  me  at  once  !  and  let  us  strive  together 
to  save  my  son. 

*  Yours,  in  the  deepest  distress, 

*H.  Torchester.' 

'There's  something  radically  wrong  here,'  said  the  man  of 
business,  screwing  up  his  mouth.  'Lay  any  money  ifs  a  low 
marriage.  Just  the  sort  of  misfortune  to  befall  so  virtuously 
brought  up  a  youth !  Awkward  thing  virtue,  sometimes  !  But  if 
he  has  passed  the  nibicon  there  is  no  help.  Ah,  those  wretched 
mawworm  rascals  that  got  the  control  of  the  poor  Countess  !  1 
wish  I  had  the  rewarding  of  them.' 

*  Well,  I  must  go  to  the  imhappy  mother,'  said  Trafford,  smiling 
as  he  rung  the  bell.  '  Take  another  glass  of  port ;  and  let  us  hope 
it  is  nothing  worse  than  some  error  of  doctrine  ;  though  I  fear  ui 
that  case  /  should  not  have  been  simmioned. — ^Who  brought  this?' 
he  asked  when  the  servant  had  re-entered. 

*  Giles,  Sir,  my  lord's  groom.' 

'  Send  him  up.'  After  a  few  questions  touching  the  time  taken 
to  ride  up  from  Richmond,  Trafford  despatched  the  man  to  put 
up  lus  horse,  and  told  Lemoine  to  call  a  cab. 

'  There  is  a  train  about  eight-thirty  or  quarter  to  nine ;  I  shall 
catch  it,'  he  said  to  his  Mentor,  who  continued  to  sip  Hs  port  and 
to  pick  out  a  fat  olive  occasionally  from  the  dish.  *  Very  sorry  to 
have  our  pleasant  tite-d^tete  suddenly  broken  up,'  he  continued,  as 
he  drew  on  a  light  overcoat  to  hide  his  evening  dress.    *  But  I  fear 
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flomething  serious  is  gone  wrong.  I  feel  uneaay  on  Lady  Torcfaen- 
ter's  account,  she  is  wrapt  up  in  that  boy.  fie  is  rather  a  cnb, 
but  he  has  not  had  fair  play.' 

*  Fair  play  !  No.  He  has  been  sedulously  prepared  to  become  a 
dupe,  a  victim,  or  a  rovJe,  or  alL  However,  my  dear  Mr  Trafford, 
do  not  forget  your  own  a£fairs  in  your  kinsmanly  sympathies.  Do 
not  let  the  next  six  months  pass  mthout  deciding  on  a  career,  and 
then  throw  yourself  into  it  heart  and  souL  Meantime  turn  over 
what  I  have  suggested,  and  let  me  know  your  decision  to-morrow; 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.' 

'  I  shall  be  with  you  at  twelve  and  probably  consult  you  about 
my  poor  aunt's  troubles.' 

'  Oh  !  this  afibir  will  be  in  my  hands,  no  doubt,  soon — ^the  family 
solicitor  is  in  the  family  secrets.' 

'  Cab  at  the  door,  Sir,'  said  Lemoine,  and  shaking  Bolton's  hand 
warmly,  Geoffrey  Trafford  ran  down-stairs. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

The  Countess  of  Torchester  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  her  luxuri- 
ous sitting-room,  with  pale  cheeks,  clasped  hands,  and  tearful  eyes, 
when  *  Mr  Trafford '  was  announced. 

The  poor  lady  had  known  no  rest  since  she  had  dismissed  her 
messenger  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half  before,  and  a  deep 
gloom  hung  over  the  household,  who  from  her  silence  augured 
some  frightful  event. 

*  My  dear  Geoffrey,  you  are  very  good;  even  my  agonised  impa- 
tience hardly  expected  you  so  soon.' 

'  I  certainly  lost  no  time.  So  sorry  to  find  you  in  such  distress. 
What's  the  matter  1 ' 

'  Head  that,'  said  Lady  Torchester,  handing  him  the  letter  which 
had  caused  her  so  much  grief. 

'  Bead  it  aloud,'  she  added,  jsinking  into  an  easy-chair ;  '  I  want 
to  understand  it  quite.' 

So  Trafford,  with  sundry  stoppages  to  decipher  the  young  Earl's 
hieroglyphics,  read  as  follows  : 

*  My  deak  Mothee, 

'  I  have  not  written  for  some  time,  in  fact,  I  had  nothing  parti- 
cular to  say.  I  have  been  to  a  good  many  musical  parties  among 
the  English  people  here.  I  like  music  better  than  I  used.  I  have 
also  some  French  acquaintances — ^very  good  fellows — ^and  I  can 
manage  to  speak  French  with  them  a  little. 
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*  Now,  my  dear  mother,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  met  a  young 
lady — the  most  charming  creature  I  ever  saw  !  It  isn't  that  she  ia 
80  handsome,  but  she  is  so  pleasant  and  natural ;  and  she  has  such 
a  stunning  figure' 

'A  whatr  asked  the  Countess,  with  a  suppressed  sob. 

'He  means  a  very  fine  or  graceful  figure/  explained  Trafford^ 
and  proceeded : 

'I  am  miserable  if  she  is  out  of  my  sight ;  and  she  is  so  good- 
tempered  and  jolly  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  find  any  one  else 
to  make  me  so  happy.  I  think  she  likes  me  very  much.  So  I  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  her  as  soon  as  it  can  be  managed. 

*  Now  I  hope,  my  dear  mother,  you  will  not  make  any  objections, 
as  it  would  distress  me  very  much  to  marry  without  your  consent, 
for  I  am  sure  no  man  ever  had  a  better  mother  than  you  have  been, 
and  you  will  always  find  me  grateful ;  but  I  must  marry  Maggie 
(her  name  is  Margaret  Grey),  and  I  know  you  will  like  her  very 
much.  I  ought  to  mention,  however,  that  she  is  an  orphan,  and 
has  no  fortune,  but  of  course  that  is  of  no  consequence  ;  she  is  liv- 
ing here  with  a  widow,  an  Englishwoman,  who  seems  to  have 
adopted  her,  and  gives  very  nice  parties — ^musical  parties.  I  be- 
lieve her  father  was  a  very  dLstinguished  artist  (I  mean  Miss  Grey's), 
but  she  never  bores  you  about  her  family,  which  is  so  sensible.  I 
dare  say  worldly  cold-hearted  fellows  like  Geoflf  Trafford  and  old 
Bolton  will  say  I  am  making  a  fool  of  myself,  but  I  don't  care  ;  and 
I  have  heard  you  too  often  talk  of  the  hollowness  of  the  world  to 
suppose  you  will  care  for  rank  or  riches. 

*  Miss  Grey  is  very  religious,  goes  to  church  regularly,  and  aU 
that  sort  of  thing. 

'  So  write  to  me»  dearest  mother,  and  send  me  a  nice  message  for 
Maicgie.  Do  not  delay,  for  I  should  not  like  to  settle  everything 
until  I  hear  from  you. 

*  Your  ever  affectionate  son, 

*  TORCHESTER.' 

Trafford  ceased,  and  looked  up  at  the  Countess  with  an  amused 
smile  which  he  could  not  repress.  But  she  had  covered  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief,  and  moaned  audibly.  '  A  bad  business, 
my  dear  aunt^  I  confess ;  but  we  must  not  give  it  up  without  a 
struggle.' 

*  Oh,  Geoffrey  1  What  an  awful  blow !  Who  can  she  be  ?  Grey  ? 
\b  there  any  distinguished  artist  of  that  name  ?    No  !  I  thought 
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not ! '  as  Trafford  shook  his  head.  '  An  adventuress,  who  knows^ 
a  dependent  on  this  dreadful  woman  who  gives  these  horrid  parties. 
Surely  the  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  try  me  sorely  1  From  the  hour  that 
he  came  of  age  Torchester  has  thrown  ofif  my  influence.  Even  at 
the  festivities  on  his  coming  of  age  he  would  bestow  more  attention 
than  I  wished  on  those  Miss  de  Braceys,  who  are  so  worldly  and  so 
bold.  And  then,  Geoffrey,  he  went  off  (before  he  had  even  exam- 
ined his  minority  accounts)  with  Colonel  Molyneux  and  his  sister 
Lady  Gertrude  Capel,  to  some  sea-side  hovel  in  Wales,  where  she 
had  collected  a  party  of  the  most  eccentric  people  in  London  (to  say 
the  least),  and  lived  out  of  doors  fishing  and  boating,  and  dining  in 
the  open  air,  while  I  had  invited  my  poor  cousin  Laura  Wallscourt's 
daughter,  a  charming  girl,  handsome,  well-bred,  immensely  clever, 
to  stay  with  me— -just  to  let  Torchester  see  that  she  was  specially 
fitted  to  be  his  wife  ;  and  he  never  returned  till  near  Christmas  ! 
I  must  say  he  showed  me  much  affection  when  I  was  leaving  Mount 
Trafford— dear  Mount  Trafford  ! '  and  the  Countess  again  pressed 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  *  And  he  wished  me  to  remain  there, 
but  I  was  too  anxious  to  see  him  well  married  not  to  leave  the 
family  nest  vacant,'  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  sad  smile ;  *  and  now,' 
she  added,  *  see  what  a  termination  to  all  my  care  and  aU  my  hopes.' 

*  My  dear  Countess,  it  is  not  terminated  yet,'  said  Trafford  in  a 
kindly  tone ;  slightly  raising  himself  in  his  easy-chair,  and,  clasping 
his  hands,  he  rested  them  on  its  left  arm  ;  the  repose  of  his  attitude 
unbroken  by  the  smallest  movement — none  of  the  slight  twitches 
or  fidgets  from  which  so  few  are  free,  but  absolutely  still. 

*  Ah  !  the  good  God  has  sent  you  to  me,  Geoffrey,'  said  lady 
Torchester,  gratefully.  *  But  how  can  I  hope  ?  See  how  resolute- 
ly he  speaks  here,'  striking  the  letter  with  her  finger.  *  This  un- 
known girl  wiU  reign  in  my  place,  and  drag  my  son  down  with  her  ! ' 

If  we  can  but  gain  time,'  exclaimed  Trafford,  starting  up  with 
sudden  animation  and  pacing  the  room.  *  You  must  write  to  him 
at  once.' 

*  I  will,  I  will,'  cried  the  poor  lady.  *  I  will  tell  him  that  he  must 
expect  neither  his  heavenly  Father's  blessing  nor  that  of  his  earth- 
ly parent  on  so  unhallowed  a  union  ! ' 

*  You  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind,*  said  Geoffrey,  quietly,  paus- 
ing opposite  the  Countess,  *  if  you  do  not  wish  him  to  many  this 
girl  within  twelve  hours  of  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  No,  no,  you 
must  write  a  tolerably  strong  exposition  of  your  affection  for  him, 
and  readiness  to  agree  to  whatever  will  be  for  his  happiness,  but 
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decline  on  the  score  of  illness  entering  more  into  the  subject  at 
present — ^request  him  to  write  more  fully,  as  you  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  his  plans  —but  commit  yourself  to  nothing.  He  will  then 
think  himself  on  the  high  road  to  secure  your  consent,  and  will 
wait  accordingly/ 

'  But  is  not  this  tampering  with  truth/  asked  the  poor  mother. 

'  Nonsense,  my  dear  aunt ;  you  must  by  some  means  save  the 
boy — there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  social  ills  compar- 
able to  a  marriage  such  as  this.  And  you  see  poor  Torchester  has 
by  his  training  learned  to  look  on  women  as  something  rather 
awfulf  and,  certainly,  sacred ;  so  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  matter.  The  all-important  point  at  present  is  not 
to  scare  the  game.  I  had  a  line  from  St  Lawrence  this  morning, 
which  inclines  me  to  go  to  Paris  myself,  and  see  what  is  to  be 
done.' 

*  Do,  dear  GeoflBrey  !    Kindest  friend !    You  are  my  only  hope.' 

'  Then,  remember,  I  must  have  carU  blanche j  if  necessary,  to  buy 
off  the  girl— for  I  expect  to  do  more  with  her  than  with  him,  and 
if  she  is  what  we  imagine,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  her  loose  her 
hold  of  an  earl  who  is  his  own  master  and  of  age.' 

'  Do  anything,  anything ! '  cried  the  Countess. 

'  I  wonder  how  old  she  is ; '  said  Trafford,  half  to  himself ;  *  age 
would  make  a  vast  difference  in  such  a  game.  I  might  make  love 
to  her  myself,'  he  added,  laughing, '  and  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy.' 

'  You  must  not  be  treacherous,  G^eoff^ey !  Anj^thing  but  that. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  best  to  try  her  with  money.  I  would  give 
her  a  thousand  pounds.' 

'  That  would  be  a  poor  exchange  for  a  coronet  and  fifty  thousand 
a  year !  But  we  must  do  our  best.  I  fear  I  cannot  start  till  to- 
morrow night ;  I  have  an  appointment  of  importance  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  I  will  do  my  utmost  for  my  cousin — even  more  for  yov/r 
ftou,'  he  added  with  his  kindliest  smil& 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  day  which  succeeded  theySf6  was  one  of  considerable  boBi* 
ness  with  Mrs  Berry,  and  no  slight  bewilderment  to  Maggie. 

Though  fatigued  with  so  much  unusual  pleasure  and  excitement, 
she  brought  Mrs  Berry  her  accustomed  cup  of  tea,  at  the  usual 
hour,  and  to  her  surprise  was  met  by  exclamations  expressive  of 
gratitude  and  admiration.  '  My  tea  already !  I  declare  to  good- 
ness, Margaret,  I  never  saw  the  like  of  you  for  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  !  To  be  up  and  ready,  just  as  if  we  hadn't  been  so 
awfuUy  tired.  I  declare  every  bone  in  my  body  is  aching  as  if  I 
had  been  beaten  with  sticks  I  Sit  down,  child ;  take  some  tea 
yourself,  and  let  us  talk  over  everything.' 

*  Thank  you  ;  I  do  not  want  any  tea,  but  I  am  quite  ready  to 
talk.' 

'  Come,  now,  Maggie  ;  tell  me  everything,  from  the  beginning, 
liow  Lord  Torchester  came  here,  and  what  he  said,  and  how  you 
got  to  Versailles  ;  don't  leave  out  anything.' 

*  Very  well,'  replied  Maggie,  smiling ;  *  I  will  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning.' And  she  very  faithfully,  though  concisely,  detailed  the 
occurrence,  ending  with  *  There  is  the  whole  story,  Mrs  Berry,  and 
I  assure  you  I  should  never  have  gone  with  Lord  Torchester  had  I 
not  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  you  had  sent  him  for  me.' 

'  Sent  his  lordship  !  Not  I,  indeed  !  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing  !  It  never  struck  me  that  he  was  after  you.  In  short,' 
added  the  widow,  with  a  sigh, '  I  have  been  thinking  of  some  one 
else  very  different ;  but  now,  just  answer  me  straightforward — has 
he  proposed  for  you  ] ' 

*  Proposed  for  me  % '  cried  Maggie,  opening  her  eyes  wide  with 
astonishment,  and  breaking  into  a  merry  laugL  *  What  could  put 
such  an  idea  into  your  head  %    No,  of  course  he  has  not ! ' 

*  But  of  course  he  will^  returned  Mrs  Berry  oracularly  ;  *  and, 
Maggie,  when  you  are  being  presented  with  a  coronet  on  you) 
brow,  and  your  train  trailing  yards  behind  you,  you  must  not  for 
get  that  you  owe  it  all  to  Tiie,  though,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  I 
ma>'  be  a  countess  by  that  time,  myself.' 

*  How  can  you  fancy  such  nonsense  1 '  cried  Maggie  accustomed 
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to  her  friend's  romancing  on  the  topics  of  love  and  marriage, 
though  infinitely  surprised  to  find  a  place  assigned  herself  in  such 
brilliant  dreams.  *  Can  you  not  see  that  Lord  Torchester  likes  me 
because  he  is  at  ease  with  me — ^because  I  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
an  English  gentleman,  not  a  demigod  ?  He  may  even  be  a  little 
^y^rw,  but  to  think  of  marrying  me  !    Why  it  is  too  ridiculous  I ' 

*  I  canfMit  make  you  out,  Maggie,  whether  you  are  telling  me  the 
truth  or  not ;  but  well  see.  Mark  my  words,  that  young  man  is 
wild  about  you— and,  my  goodness  !  what  a  beautiful  lot  of  gloves ! 
What  a  pity  you  have  such  a  bit  of  a  hand— not  one  of  them  will 
fit  me  !  Now  I  have  fifty  things  to  do  to-day.  I  want  to  go  and 
see — ^where  is  it  1  give  me  my  purse  oflf  the  table,  Maggie.  Yes/ 
opening  it,  and  extracting  a  piece  of  paper,  *  Koster  and  Eico,  49 

Place  de ,  that* s  it  I    These  are  a  Belgium  firm,  and  have  a 

lot  of  railway  shares  they  can  sell  very  cheap,  Madame  von  Garn 
was  teDing  me.  I  must  see  them  to-day ;  and  there  is  also  a  sale 
somewhere  near  the  Porte  St  Martin,  lace,  and  silks,  and  velvets, 
will  go  dirt  cheap.  Now  you  would  be  of  great  use  to  me,  M^^gie, 
but  if  you  think  the  Earl  is  likely  to  call  to-day,  and  make  you  au 
offer,  I  shall  leave  you  at  home.' 

'  He  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  shall  go  with  you,'  cried 
Maggie,  decidedly. 

*  Do  as  you  like ;  perhaps,  if  he  finds  you  do  not  stay  at  home  he 
will  be  more  eager  about  you  to-morrow/ 

*  Mrs  Berry,  you  are  quite  mistaken ! ' 

*  Maggie  you  are  a  goose.  There,  get  me  some  hot  water — that 
is,  teU  Rosalie  to  bring  me  some.' 

Overpowered  by  Mrs  Berry's  mingled  entreaties  and  iiy  unctions, 
Maggie  allowed  her  to  go  forth  alone  on  her  expedition,  but  instead 
of  fulfilling  her  patroness's  expectations  by  putting  on  her  prettiest 
dress,  and  setting  herself  in  an  elaborate  position  of  nou-expectancy, 
she  quietly  but  quickly  set  to  work  to  arrange  all  the  litter  of  finery, 
and  having  entered  all  the  items  suppUed  her  by  Mrs  Berry,  stole 
away  upstairs,  to  her  old  friend  the  music-master^s  rooms,  where 
she  found  that  worthy  imprisoned  by  a  bad  cold,  so  expended  her 
liberty  in  reading  the  journal  aloud,  and  listening  to  the  poor  gen- 
tleman's complaints. 

Lord  Torchester  sat  at  breakfast  a  few  mornings  after  the  Yer- 
caiUes  exx>edition,  in  a  very  bad  humour. 
•Despite  the  most  persevering  efforts,  he  had  never  nnce  succeed* 
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ed  in  seeing  Maggie  aloue  since  that  day  of  triumph.  £ven  he 
felt  that  such  failures  could  not  be  the  result  of  accident  Tet 
why  should  she  avoid  him  %  She  could  have  no  objection  to  him, 
for  though  too  well  accustomed  to  rank  and  wealth  to  give  much 
thought  to  either,  he  was  quite  aware  that  the  Earl  of  Torchester 
would  be  acceptable  to  most  young  ladies.  Then  Miss  Grey  must 
see  how  tremendously  fond  he  was  of  her. 

Here  his  meditations  were  most  imexpectedly  and  unpleasantly 
broken  in  upon  by  the  entrance  of  his  valet,  who  announced  '  Mr 
Trafford,  my  lord.'  Whereupon  entered  the  famUy  Mentor,  with 
an  easy  pleasant  smile,  looking  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  not  been  trav- 
elling all  night 

*  Well,  Torchester,  how  goes  it  ?    Did  not  expect  to  see  me,  eh  % ' 
'  No,  indeed  ! '  returned  the  E^l,  in  anything  but  a  cordial  tone. 

*  When  did  you  arrive  %    What  has  brought  you  here  1 ' 

'  Oh  !  I  arrived  this  morning,  and  I  came  because  I  have  not  seen 
Paris  for  more  than  three  years.  But  if  I  bore  you,  or  am  in  your 
way,  why,  Meurice's  is  big  enough  for  both  of  us.* 

And  with  another  kindly,  half-amused  smile,  Geoffrey  Trafford 
drew  a  chair  and  sat  down  opposite  his  kinsman,  who  accustomed 
from  boyhood  to  associate  *  Cousin  Geoff'  with  pleasure  and  in- 
dulgence, felt  his  first  instinctive  impulse  that  he  would  prove  an 

*  obstacle '  melt  away,  and  replied  in  his  accustomed  manner, '  Why 
of  course  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  certainly  we  need  not  interfere 
with  each  other !    Have  some  breakfast  P ' 

'  My  young  loi*d  feels  he  has  his  head,'  thought  Trafford.  *  Thank 
you.    I  have  breakfasted,'  he  said. 

*  Did  you  see  my  mother  ] '  asked  Lord  Torchester,  a  little  sus- 
piciously, adding,  *  and  how  is  she  ] ' 

*  I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  shortly  before  I  left,'  wisely  omitting 
the  exact  date  of  the  interview,  *  and  she  seemed  very  unwell,  but 
considered  herself  convalescent  She  was  aloue  just  then.  How- 
ever, Miss  Brandon  and  that  Tooting  saint,  the  man  who  preaches 
on  some  common,  were  expected.' 

*  Then  she  will  be  quite  amused,'  said  Lord  Torchester,  feeling 
more  at  ease,  for  he  began  to  hope  his  mother  had  not  mentioned 
his  matrimonial  intentions  to  the  keen  man  of  the  world,  whose 
opinion  was  of  no  small  value  in  his  eyes.  '  I  hiite  those  Dissent- 
ing fellows,  and  cannot  think  how  my  mother  can  bear  them. 
She  must  clear  the  "  Beeches  "  of  such  rubbish  before  I  go  and  see 
her.' 
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^  I  snppose  your  mother  may  choose  her  own  friends ;  though  I 
oonf&ss^they  are  not  lively  companions.  And  now,  Tor,  how  do 
you  like  liberty,  and  Paris  ?  I  suppose  you  are  in  a  whirl  of  gaiety 
and  excitement  1  Which  do  you  affect — French  or  English  society  1 
— but  I  fancy  the  former  is  not  in  your  way.* 

*I  know  a  little  of  both— Frenchmen  and  Englishmen.  Y(m 
used  to  be  a  great  deal  here,  Geoff' 

'  Yes,  I  once  knew  Paris  well ;  and  if  you  would  care  for  an  in- 
troduction to  some  of  the  '*  Faubourg  '*  families,  I  could  manage  it 
for  yoa  ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  would  care  for  them.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  to-night  ?  I  see  Rose  Ch^ri  sings  at  the  '*  Comique.'' 
Shall  we  dine  at  the  7Vot«  Frh^ea^  and  hear  her  after  ? ' 

*  Why,  what's  to-day — ^Wednesday  ?  Sorry  I  can't  Mrs  Berry 
receives  to-night,  and  I  generally  go  there.' 

'  Then  if  you  generally  go  you  can  afford  to  miss  the  reception 
occasionally.' 

'  No,  I  would  rather  not.    It  amuses  me  more  than  the  Opera, 

where  I  don't  understand  a  word  they  say.     Besides ' Lord  Tor- 

chester  paused,  struggling  with  an  unusually  rapid  flow  of  ideas. 
His  mother  had  evidently  not  said  a  word  about  his  letter  to  Geoff. 
VfhtaX  if  he  could  get  Geoff  on  his  side  by  introducing  him  to  the 
irresistible  Maggie ;  and  there  could  be  no  danger  of  rivalry,  for 
Geoff  began  to  be  quite  an  old  fellow — almost  wrinkled,  thought 
the  Earl,  looking  down  on  his  cousin's  thirty-two  years  from  the 
arrogant  elevation  of  youth,  as  he  gazed  at  that  gentleman's  dark 
quiet  face. 

"  Besides  what  ] '  asked  Tnifford,  after  giving  him  ample  time  to 
limsh  his  sentence.  *  Who  is  Mrs  Berry,  and  how  do  you  amuse 
yourself  at  her  receptions  ] ' 

'Mrs  Berry  is  a  widow — a  woman  of  fortune,  and  has  very 
pleasant  people  at  her  house.  They  have  music — and  cards,  and 
lots  of  talk — and  tea — and — and  lots  of  things,'  returned  Lord 
Torchester,  running  aground  in  his  description. 

*  Well,  I  shall  consider  you  very  churlish  if,  after  refusing  to  dine 
with  me,  you  do  not  take  me  with  you  to  this  elysium  of  yours.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  the  young  man,  hesitating  between  a  strong 
desire  to  introduce  his  kinsman  and  a  latent  unconscious  caution. 
•  1  am  not  so  intimate  with  Mrs  Berry ' 

'  Aft  to  introduce  a  country  cousin,'  said  Trafford,  with  a  smile, 
filling  ap  the  pausa  *  Eeally,  Tor,  I  am  afraid  you  are  ashamed 
of  me,  I  have  been  so  thoroughly  rusticated  that  I  suspect  I  am 
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not  presentable  However,  a  reproduction  of  '*  Valentine  and 
Orson  "  might  be  very  eflfectiva' 

*'  Don't  chaff,  old  fellow !  Ill  take  you  if  you  like,  and  we  can 
dine  together  all  the  sama' 

'  Thanks,  my  lord,'  said  Trafford,  good-humouredly  ;  '  and  now 
how  long  do  you  intend  to  bestow  yourself  on  this  sweet  sinful 
capital  ?  Bolton,  who  confided  many  griefs  to  me  in  a  late  inter- 
view, is  most  indignant  that  you  have  not  taken  yoiu:  seat  as 
an  hereditary  legislator,  and  gone  in  for  the  presidency  of  the 
^ Muddleborough  Agricultural  Society."' 

*  He  is  an  awful  bore,  that  Bolton,  and  such  a  hard,  selfish, 
worldly  old  buffer ;  but  he  cannot  dictate  to  me  nofw  ;  so  he  may 
give  it  up-' 

*'  He  is  a  shrewd  honourable  fellow,  who  amuses  himself  by  an 
elaborate  display  of  the  worst  side  of  his  character ;  at  any  rate,  he 
possessed  and  deserved  your  father's  fullest  confidence.' 

*  Oh,  yes  !  of  course ;  let  him  stick  to  his  parchment,  though, 
and  leave  my  concerns  alone.' 

*My  dear  boy,  I  did  not  intend  to  rouse  your  wrath  against 
Bolton.  I  assure  you  his  indignation  with  you  is  nothing  to  the 
vials  he  poured  upon  me  ;  but  we  were  always  chums,  and  perhaps 
he  has  some  right  to  find  fault  with  me.' 

*  Why,  I  have  heard  that  you  would  be  well  on  to  the  woolsack 
by  this  time,  Geoff,  if  you  hadn't  been  such  an  idler.' 

*  No  opprobrious  epithets,  if  you  please.  I  have  the  utmost 
contempt  for  an  idler,  and  mine  at  least  has  been  strenuous  idle- 
ness. But  I  shall  go  to  work  in  earnest  one  day,'  added  Trafford, 
a  little  thoughtfully,  and  as  if  to  himself.  *  However,  I  suppose 
you  have  breakfasted,  and  I  want  to  call  at  the  embassy  before 
post  time  ;  so  I'll  leave  you.  The  Troii  Fr^res  at  six,  then  ;  and 
aftec,  you'll  have  the  daring  courage  to  present  your  country  cousin 
to  tiie  charming  widow — that's  the  programme  ] ' 

*  Oh !  Mrs  Berry  ain't  charming ;  but  her  house  is  agreeable — 
and — ^you'll  see.' 

Trafford  lit  a  cigar,  and  saying,  *  Au  revoii-y  then  left  the  room. 

Lord  Torchester  looked  after  his  couisin,  a  proud  sense  of  superi- 
ority swelling  within  him.  Oeoff  little  knew  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  making  so  charming  a  creature  his  own.  Geoff,  poor  old 
fellow  !  had  left  all  the  glorious  excitement  and  intoxicating  de- 
light of  such  feelings  far  behind  as  he  advanced  into  that  arid 
period  called  middle  age ;  but  he.  John  George,  Earl  of  Torchester, 
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young  and  inexperienced,  and  crushed  by  evangelical  tyranny  a« 
lie  bad  been,  xx^esesaed  it  all ;  he  had  made  his  way  into  the  land 
of  delight  alone,  independently.  Yes,  this  achievement  was  all  hih 
own,  and  all  the  Boltons  and  worldlings,  and  mothers,  and  Tootin;: 
saints  in  the  universe  should  not  hold  him  back  from  ei\joying  it. 
Meantime  Trafford  good-natmedly  penned  a  hasty  note  to  catch 
the  mid-day  i)ost  and  carry  some  shadow  of  comfort  to  the  mother's 
aching  heart  *  Things  are  not  at  their  worst,*  he  wrote.  *  Tor- 
cbester  hesitates  to  tell  me  of  his  entanglement,  and  I  have  left 
him  ignorant  of  my  information.  He  may  next  volimtarily  confide 
in  me,  which  will  be  an  inch  gained.  We  must  remember  he  is 
his  own  master ;  we  cannot  coerce  him.  However,  I  am  to  be 
presented  to-night,  and  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  fuller  report  to- 
morrow/ This  done,  he  sallied  forth  to  see  what  changes  three 
years  had  wrought  in  Imperialised  Paris,  and  how  far  the  brilliant 

society  to  which  he  once  had  the  entree  was  metamorphosed. 
nn  ^  *  *  Hn 

It  was  the  first  of  Mrs  Berr/s  receptions  since  the  Versailles  f^te, 
and  the  intermediate  days  had  been  unucniaUy  imcomfortable  to 
Maggie  Grey.  First,  Mrs  Berry  was  very  unmanageable  under 
the  combined  excitement  of  Lord  Torchester's  presumed  matrimo- 
nial intentions  towards  her  protegee  and  her  own  increasing  admir- 
ation— ^nay,  adoration — for  the  accomplished  Count ;  though,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  bewilderment  of  this  last  folly,  Maggie  would 
have  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  elude  the  young  EarFs  per- 
tinacious efforts  to  procure  an  interview.  Then  Monsieur  Grenier, 
the  dishevelled  genius,  had  been  troublesome  and  forward,  and 
sent  her  some  impassioned  verses — unsigned,  it  is  true  ;  neverthe- 
less, unmistakably  his — €uid  she  lelt  an  unspeakable  dislike — ^nay, 
loathing — of  him,  of  which  she  was  half  ashamed.  Finally,  she 
had  caught  a  severe  cold,  and,  though  glad  of  the  excuse  it  afforded 
for  keeping  out  of  every  one's  way,  it  weakened  and  depressed  her. 

However,  on  this  eventful  Wednesday  things  looked  a  little 
brighter ;  she  was  better.  Mrs  Berry,  absorbed  in  her  own  affsiirs, 
had  not  mentioned  Lord  Torchester  for  almost  twenty-four  hours, 
night  included ;  and  that  young  nobleman  having  been  kept  at 
bay  for  four  whole  days,  Maggie  thought  it  more  than  probable 
that  his  fancy  for  herself  must  have  partly  evaporated,  for  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  be  so  much  in  earnest  as  Mrs  Berry  represented  ; 
and  then  it  would  be  so  pleasant  not  to  have  any  painful,  awkward 
explanation,  but  just  keep  him  on  as  a  kindly,  friendly  acquaint- 
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wnet.  Therefore  Maggie  cheered  herself  up  as  she  dresaed  for  the 
erenin^  with  abnost  homely  simplicitr;  the  regonrcca  of  her  ward- 
robe being  limited.  She  had  no  exqnisitelT-becoming  mii-ditant 
iirfalid'a  toilette ;  so,  as  she  still  felt  the  chilling  influence  of  her 
cold,  she  stoically  buttoned  a  plain  black  silk  dress  from  waist  to 
throat,  with  nothing  but  a  white  lace  croxatt^  to  relieve  it ;  while 
her  head-dress  was  only  '  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbons,  to  tie  up  her 
bonnie  brown  hair ; '  the  result  of  which  was  an  expression  of 
strong  disapprobation  from  Mrs  Berry  : 

'  Goodness  gracious !  what  a  dowdy  \  1  declare,  Maggie,  you*re 
the  most  contradictory,  provoking— why,  Fd  have  lent  you  my 
white  muslin  peignoir  with  the  Malines  lace  if — ^but  here's  the 
Count,  and  it  can't  be  helped' 

So  Maggie  was  spared  the  effort  of  re-dressing,  and  placed  herself 
oontentcdly  at  her  tea-table. 

Mrs  Berry's  visitors  were  more  numerous  than  usual.  The  Baron- 
ess came  early,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  Grenier  and  one  or 
two  of  her  Polish  friends.  Then  Mrs  and  Miss  Maclaggan,  and 
Jjiidy  and  Vi^sA  Salter,  and  Mr  De  Courcy  Jones  arrived  in  quick 
succession,  and  a  little  later  on,  some  recent  acquaintances — 
Engishwomen  married  to  Frenchmen,  and  two  or  three  British 
*  lialf-iiays,'  habitws  of  Paris,  passably  well-dressed  and  well-bred, 
and  ready  to  enter  themselves  for  the  *  Berry  Stakes,'  had  the 
ghost  of  a  chance  offered  itself — came  in.  From  all  these  ele- 
ments of  the  fair  widows  society  Magprie felt  a  curicnis  shrinking 
— a  certainty,  which  she  could  neither  define  nor  explain,  that  they 
were  not  comme  Ufaut,  It  was  the  instinct  of  a  nature  utterly  true 
and  simply  noble  against  what  was  false  and  mean.  Nevertheless, 
quite  unconscious  of  herself  and  her  instincts,  Maggie  poured  out 
tea,  and  smiled  plea.santly,  and  exchanged  civil  nothings  with  those 
who  came  for  that  beverage  ;  indeed,  she  felt  ashamed  of  her  un- 
nmiablc  feelings  towards  Miss  Salter  when  that  experienced  young 
la<ly,  mindful  of  the  devotion  she  had  witnessed  from  a  real  live  earl, 
placefl  herself  persistently  at  her  side,  was  deeply  interested  in  her 
cold,  and  full  of  regret  that  she  (Maggie)  had  not  sent  for  her 
to  come  and  see  her  or  road  to  her,  <fec.,  &c.,  '  \Vhat  a  horrible 
nuisance  tluit  would  have  been,'  thought  Maggie  ungratefully,  as 
she  made  proi)er  and  polite  replies. 

*  Do  you  expect  Lord  Torchcster  this  evening,'  said  Mks  Salter,  in 
oonclusion. 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'  replied  Maggie,  in  all  sincenty  ;  and 
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as  she  spoke  his  lordship  appeared  through  the  curtains  which 
draped  the  doorway,  between  the  salle  d,  manger  and  the  wlon, 

Maggie  was  infinitely  disgusted  to  feel  herself  blushing  vividly ; 
and  yet  she  was  pleased  to  see  *  the  boy/  as  she  called  him,  in  her 
own  mind.  There  was  something  honest  and  manly  about  him 
that  comforted  her ;  and  the  yoimg  Earl,  as  he  marked  the  height- 
ened colour  and  look  of  unmistakable  welcome  in  her  soft  grey  eyes, 
felt  his  heart  swell  with  pride  and  joy  beyond  what  mere  words 
could  tell ;  nevertheless  he  could  say  no  more  than  '  HoVs  your 
cold.  Miss  Grey  ? '  and  then  the  discreet  Selina  moved  away.  *  Were 
you  really  so  ill  that  you  couldn't  see  me  ?'  continued  Lord  Torches- 
ter,  gathering  courage  as  Miss  Salter  vanished. 

'  Well,  I  could  have  managed  to  have  come  down  and  spoken  to 
you  if  there  was  any  great  nece^ity ;  but  really  I  have  been  very 
very  unwell,  and  do  not  feel  worth  much  now.' 

*  Worth ! '  repeated  the  Earl,  with  expressive  emphasis ;  but 
while  he  spoke  Mrs  Berry  came  in  with  a  gentleman — a  tall,  slight 
gentleman,  dark  as  a  gipsy,  and  dressed  with  the  ineffable  perfec- 
tion that  only  a  first-class  London  tailor  can  produce. 

As  he  spoke  to  the  captivating  widow,  he  smiled  a  smile  so  sweet 
and  frank,  showing  such  an  even  row  of  white  teeth,  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  he  was,  plain  or  handsome. 

*  Well,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  as  if  in  continuance  of  a  sentence  or 
reply,  *  since  you  are  such  an  Englishman,  Miss  Grey  will  give  you 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  Lord  Torchester  will  introduce  you ; '  so  saying, 
she  returned  to  the  salon  and  the  Count. 

'  This  is  my  cousin,  Mr  Trafford,  Geoff  Trafford,*  said  the  Earl, 
presenting  him  to  poor  Maggie,  who  felt  suddenly  and  strangely 
afraid  of  the  dark,  deep-set  eyes  turned  so  inquiringly  upon  her. 
She,  however,  retained  sufficient  self-possession  to  smile,  bow,  and 
offer  the  never-failing  cup  of  tea.  *  Geoff's  a  great  friend  of  mine 
— a  capital  fellow,*  continued  Lord  Torchester,  inspired  by  a  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  suggested  by  Maggie's  blush  and  uncon^ 
scious  look  of  welcome.  *  He  took  me  by  surprise  this  morning 
at  breakfast  when  I  thought  he  was  in  Nova  Zembla  or  Norway, 
or  the  Lord  knows  where.  He  is  always  wandering  about,  Miss 
Grey.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  said  Maggie,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  and  a  bright 
blush,  as  she  met  the  same  inquinng  but  not  unkindly  expression 
in  the  deep  eyes  that  dwelt  upon  her  so  steadily. 
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*  You  must  know/  the  Earl  went  on,  *  that  Oeoffirey  Tra£Ford  k 
a  mighty  hunter,  an  angler,  and  a  great  shot.' 

Maggie  in  heart  did  not  wonder  that  such  an  eye  should  insure 
a  successful  aim,  but  she  limited  her  spoken  remarks  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  amoimt  of  sugar  he  required,  and  if  he  liked  cream  1  Tes, 
Mr  Trafford  liked  cream  and  sugar,  and  everything  soft  and  sweet 
He  drew  a  chair  beside  the  gentle  tea-maker — ^to  his  cousin's  no 
small  disgust — ^for  the  Earl  somehow  expected  every  one  to  make 
way  for  him,  though  he  would  have  been  greatly  surprised  had  any 
one  drawn  his  attention  to  this  phase  of  his  character. 

Nevertheless  Geoff  Trafford  sat  on  sipping  his  tea,  talking  easily 
and  pleasantly,  making  Lord  Torchester  talk  also,  and  better  than 
usual ;  he  bestowed  some  pains,  too,  to  draw  out  Maggie,  but  with 
no  great  success,  for  she  felt  dull  and  sad.  This  apparition  of 
Lord  Torchester's  high-bred  cousin  with  his  tranquil  air  of  unap- 
proachable superiority  seemed  to  raise  a  sudden  barrier  between 
her  and  her  youthful  admirer,  whose  honest  kindness  had  become 
a  sort  of  stay  to  her,  which  made  him  very  welcome  as  a  friend, 
however  unacceptable  as  a  lover,  and  in  neither  character  did  she 
quite  like  to  have  him  taken  from  her,  so  she  listened  to  Trafford's 
agreeably-turned  phrases  and  well-put  questions  with  a  little 
under-current  of  dislika 

'  He  is  cold  and  cynical,  and  despises  us  heartily,  under  all  liis 
good  breeding,'  she  thought  '  And  what  business  has  he  to  do  so  ? 
he  is  no  better  himself,  I  dare  say ; '  and  still  she  felt  he  was  leagues 
removed  from  the  Greniers  and  De  Bragances  of  Mrs  Berry's  so- 
ciety. 

*  Isn't  it  a  shame,  Geoff,'  said  Lord  Torchester,  qLpropos  of  some 
remarks  respecting  the  coming  races  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  *  Miss 
Grey  will  not  ride,  though  I  have  offered  her  Sultan  whenever  she 
likes  ;  he  is  a  perfect  lady's  horsa* 

*  How  can  you  resist.  Miss  Grey  ] '  asked  Trafford  ;  *  you  are  not 
afraid  1    You  do  not  look  like  a  coward.' 

'  I  hardly  know  if  I  am  or  am  not,'  said  Maggie  ;  *  but  as  to  rid- 
ing, it  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  I  dare  say  it  is  very  pleasant, 
but  one  of  the  pleasures  that  do  not  exist  for  me.' 

*  You  are  not  so  sure  of  that,'  said  Lord  Torchester,  so  significant- 
ly that  Maggie  coloured  deeply  with  a  look  of  much  annoyance,  as 
she  fancied  she  could  observe  Mr  Trafford  watching  his  young 
kinsman  with  a  slightly  amused  air. 

'If  you  will  not  take  any  more  tea,'  she  said  rising, '  I  shall  go 
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into  the  next  room.  It  is  very  warm  here.'  She  led  the  way  to 
the  mdcn^  where  a  couple  of  card  tables  boasted  the  usual  devotees, 
whose  wrapt  attention  was  all  unruffled  by  the  loud  buzz  of  talk 
and  laughter  which  filled  the  room. 

'  Margaret/  exclaimed  Mrs  Berry, '  I  just  wanted  you  to  accom- 
pany me  in  "  Ma  Normandie.''  Monsieur  Kockanowska  has  been 
teasing  me  this  half -hour  to  sing  it,  and  there's  the  Count  nailed 
to  the  whist  table  by  that  tiresome  old  Mac  and  Mr  De  Courcy 
Jones.  Oh !  dear,  Mr  TraiSbrd,  are  you  devoted  to  cards  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  ?  The  only  one  who  has  any  sense  on  the 
subject  is  my  lord  here  ;  but  he  is  young  enough  to  like  the  ladies 
best    Eh,  my  lord )' 

'Torchester  always  had  excellent  taste,'  replied  Trafford  gravely. 
*  Yet  I  &mcy  he  is  not  quite  averse  to  try  his  skill  and  luck  against 
other  men,  in  which  I  rather  think  Ues  the  charm  of  gambling.' 

Lord  Torchester  looked  uneasy.  '  Gambling  is  one  thing,  and 
playing  cards  is  another,'  he  said. 

*  Next  door  neighbours,  my  dear  fellow,'  returned  Trafford  care- 
lessly. 

*  Would  you  like  to  cut  in  yourself,  Mr  Trafford  ?  asked  Mrs 
Berry.  ^  Iliey  have  nearly  finished  the  rub  at  the  Baroness'  table, 
and  I  dare  say  the  Count  has  had  enough.' 

*  After  you  have  sung,'  said  Trafford,  with  a  bow.  *  It  is  some 
time  since  I  played.  I  have  been  away  in  North  America  and 
Norway,  and  generally  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation,  so  you  must 
excuse  my  many  deficiencies.'  As  he  spoke,  he  stooped  to  raise 
some  music  Maggie  had  let  fall,  and  placed  it  before  her ;  while  he 
did  so,  De  Bragance  called  out  in  his  clear  metallic  tones, '  Come, 
milord,  have  you  no  worship  to  spare  from  Cupid  to  Fortune? 
llave  you  quite  deserted  your  old  li^bits  and  pastimes  % ' 

'  Not  quite,'  returned  the  Earl,  moving  towards  him.  And  Mag- 
gie looking  up  at  that  moment,  met  Trafford's  eyes,  and  shook  her 
head  with  such  a  meaning  glance,  that  Geofi&ey  suddenly  took  an 
interest  in  the  whist-table,  and  was  soon  deep  in  council  with  the 
Baroness,  and  backing  her  with  smaU  bets  against  Mr  De  Courcy 
Jones,  who,  to  Mrs  Berry's  disappointment,  was  the  one  who.  cut 
out  at  the  end  of  the  rubber. 

To  Maggie  the  evening  was  wearisome  and  sad.  This  new 
comer,  the  Earl's  kinsman,  seemed  to  bode  her  no  good,  and  she 
felt  a  presentiment  that  a  change  was  coming  in  her  fortunes,  and 
that  a  painful  ona 
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When  Traflford  inquired  for  Lord  Torchester  the  next  muming, 
he  found  that  his  lordship  had  already  breakfasted  and  gone  out 
to  ride,  so  the  prime  counsellor  sat  down  to  diBcuss  his  coffee  and 
omelet  alone.  While  he  ate,  he  reflected  on  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken, and  the  new  lights  breaking  in  upon  it.  It  was  more  diffi- 
cult than  he  anticipated,  but  from  imlooked-f or  causes.  While  the 
Earl  kept  Ms  own  counsel,  what  possible  right  had  he,  Qeoffirey, 
to  interfere  or  to  offer  advice  ?  Then,  if  there  was  any  objection- 
able point  about  the  lady  to  lay  hold  of,  he  might  introduce  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge ;  but  there  was  none  ;  a  sweeter,  honester 
face  he  had  seldom  looked  at ;  altogether  a  modest,  well-bred  young 
gentlewoman,  he  thought,  smiling  at  the  old-fashioned  words  which 
suggested  themselves  to  his  imagination,  as  he  conjured  up  Mag- 
gie's figure  and  countenance  with  wonderful  clearness.  *  The  young 
cub's  taste  is  not  so  bad,'  he  mused,  *  and  circimistances  apart,  I 
dare  say  she  is  a  great  deal  too  good  for  him.  However,  the  chance 
of  her  innate  superiority  saving  the  house  of  Trafford  from  a  mcM- 
alliance  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  I  see  no  way  of  interfering  legiti- 
mately but  to  make  love  to  her  myself,  and  it  is  so  long  since  I  played 
any  game  of  that  kind  that  I  fear  my  hand  is  out.  Nevertheless,  Til 
try ; '  and  Trafford  musingly  pulled  his  long  whiskers,  and  thought 
how  he  should  manage  to  cut  out  the  Earl,  yet  not  to  make  too 
deep  an  impression  on  his  inamorata.  The  whole  set  surrounding 
his  cousin  were  highly  objectionable.  'Sharpers  every  one  of 
them,  except  that  tall  over-dressed  widow  and  her  quiet  protegee. 
I  fancy  these  women  have  been  the  salvation  of  poor  Tor's  pocket 
at  all  events,  and  kept  him  out  of  worse  mischief — so  his  future 
depends  on  tliis  pale  simple  girl ;  for  if  he  contrives  to  propose, 
and  she  accepts,  why  kinsmen,  counsellors,  mother  and  all,  may 
throw  their  caps  at  it ;  there  will  be  no  holding  him  back.' 

Meantime  the  unconscious  object  of  these  meditations  was  under- 
going a  severe  morning's  exercise  with  her  mistress  over  the 
month's  accounts.  *  Why,  Maggie,  I  had  no  idea  that  these  little 
receptions  cost  so  much.  I  declare  the  last  month  is  near  double 
what  the  one  before  cost' 
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*  Well,  Mrs  Berry,  you  would  have  claret  and  Frontignac  latterly, 
and  then  so  many  more  people  come. ' 

*  Ay,  that's  true,*  returned  the  widow  complacently.  *  I  don't 
think  there  are  receptions  better  attended,  or  by  more  elegant 
people,  than  mine.  I  don't  care  who  the  other  ifi/  concluded  Mrs 
Berry,  defiantly. 

*They  are  very  nice  indeed,'  said  Maggie,  *  though  they  are 
rather  costly.    Shall  you  go  on  having  these  receptions  ? ' 

*  Yes,  of  course  !  Why  I  might  as  well  quit  Paris  as  give  them 
up  !  I'd  be  just  nowhere  1 — and  now,  Maggie,  do  tell  truth — has 
the  Earl  proposed  to  you  ? ' 

*  No,  Mrs  Berry — certainly  not — and  I  am  sure  he  never  will 
Why,  can't  you  see  how  improbable  it  is  that  he  would  offend  his 
mother  and  every  one  for  the  sake  of  a  girl  he  knows  so  little — a 
girl  in  such  a  different  position  ?  It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  think 
of  it.' 

'Then,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  acting  in  a  very  dishonourable 
manner,'  returned  Mrs  Berry,  in  a  severely  virtuous  tone.  *  Why 
does  he  keep  coming  here,  and  winning  your  young  affections,  if 
he  doesn't  mean  it  1 — it  isn't  right.' 

*  My  young  affections  are  a  long  way  out  of  his  reach,'  said 
Maggie,  with  a  pretty  saucy  pout.  *  What  woman  could  fall  in 
love  with  an  unfledged  boy  like  Lord  Torchester?  That  is  all 
nonsense ! ' 

*  Well,  Margaret  Grey !  I  declare  a  more  imsatisf actory,  dis- 
appointing, and  I  must  say  ungrateful  girl,  never  existed.  There 
never  was  such  another  chance  offered  to  a  poor  thing  that  was,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking,  just  a  drudge  with  that  horrid  old  skinflint, 
your  aunt.  Haven't  you  a  bit  of  pride  even  ? — to  think  of  the 
triumph  it  would  be  to  drive  past  your  uncle's  old  shop  in  your 
coroneted  carriage,  with  your  powdered  footmen  behind  you.' 

*No,  I  have  not,'  replied  Maggie,  stoutly.  *I  would  much 
rather  marry  some  nice  kind  man  no  grander  than  myself,  who 
would  let  me  have  my  dear  good  uncle  to  dinner  or  tea  whenever 
I  liked — slippers  and  alL' 

*  Why,  Maggie,  what  a  goose  you  are !  Don't  you  know  that, 
lords  or  commons,  all  men  are  pretty  much  the  same  for  hating 
their  wives'  relations,  and  you'd  have  as  little  chance  of  that  sort 
of  thing  with  a  pedlar  as  a  peer.  Come  now,  don't  be  a  fool ! 
Give  that  nice  sweet  young  man  his  way.  Don't  cry  out  till  you 
are  hart,  nor  refuse  till  you  are  asked — and  as  sure  as  you  crive 
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Lord  Torchester  the  cold  shoulder  he'll  be  off  to  some  of  the  grand 
ladies  as  will  jump  at  him,  and  then  no  one  will  never  believe  but 
that  he  was  just  tired  and  left  you  of  his  own  accord,'  conduded 
Mrs  Berry,  crowding  her  negatives  with  reckless  energy.  '  So  do 
now,  for  my  sake,  Maggie,  let  things  go  on  as  they  are  !  Toull 
like  him  better  the  more  you  see  of  him — and — and  it  would  be 
such  a  pity  to  let  him  go  away  just  as  my  parties  are  getting  all 
the  fashion  !    So  you  won't  snub  him,  will  you,  Maggie  % ' 

'  No,  I  like  him  too  well !  but  I  don't  think  he  will  trouble  me 
with  any  proposals,  and  I  cannot  help  fancying  this  Mr  Trafford 
will  do  his  best  to  set  his  cousin  agaiu^^t  me,  and  you,  and  every 
one.' 

*  Do  you  now  ] — reaUy ! — that's  very  funny !  I  am  sure  I  never 
saw  a  more  elegant  man — ^EngHshman  I  should  say — so  polite,  and 
pleasant,  and  good-looking  —  Yes. — No! — Well,  not  handsome 
exactly.' 

*No,  I  should  think  notl'  cried  Maggie,  decidedly.  'Why, 
when  he  is  not  smiling  he  is  quite  plain  ;  even  his  smile  seems  as 
much  at  as  with  you.' 

*  Well,  I'm  sure,'  cried  Mrs  Berry,  her  drowning  hopes  catching 
at  any  straw, '  I  wouldn't  let  a  man  like  that  come  between  me 
and  such  an  elegant  charming  young  nobleman  as  Lord  Torchester. 
Eh,  Maggie?' 

'  Oh,  Mrs  Berry,  never  mind — do  let  us  talk  of  something  else,' 
cried  Maggie,  wearied  out  of  patience. 

*  Very  well,'  returned  the  widow,  anxious  to  win  her  important 
protegee  to  acquiescence  in  her  ambitious  views ;  '  and  I  have  a 
nice  surprise  for  you.  You  know  the  grand  ball  that  is  to  be  given 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  20th  1 — and  everybody  is  just  dying 
for  tickets !  Well,  the  Baroness  has  undertaken  to  get  me  two  ; 
I'll  have  to  pay  for  them,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  ;  and 
I'm  going  to  take  you,  and  give  you  a  new  dress.^ 

Mrs  Berry  stopped  abruptly,  to  allow  for  a  proper  outbreak  of 
Maggie's  feelings,  and  that  inconsiderate  but  very  natural  young 
person  did  start  up  from  her  seat  with  heightened  colour  and  dauc- 
ing  eyes,  and  clasped  Mrs  Berry's  hand. 

*  Surprise  ! — Yes,  it  is  indeed  ]  How  good— how  very  good  of 
you  to  give  me  such  a  treat  I — ^and  a  new  dress  !  Why,  Mrs  Berry, 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  anything  for  you — even  marry  Lord  Tor- 
chester to-morrow.  No !  really,  you  are  wonderfully  good  to  me  J 
— ^but  are  you  sure  of  the  tickets  1 ' 
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*  YeSy  quite  sure.  Now,  Maggie,  I  do  hope  you  will  not  keep 
contradicting  and  aggravating  me  any  more,  for  no  one  ever  could 
hire  your  interest  more  at  heart  than  I  have.  Now,  come,  ifs  early 
yet ;  let  us  go  round  to  Madame  B^noi's,  and  see  what  we  can  get 
the  dress  for ;  there's  my  white  silk  slip,  not  my  second  best  one, 
tiie  one  before  that,  it  is  scarce  soiled,  and  that  will  be  a  great 
help — go,  get  on  your  bonnet,  and  we'll  see  what  we  can  do  before 
people  begin  to  get  about/ 

Tliis  delightful  surprise  sufficed  to  banish  Maggie's  care  and 
troubles  very  successfully.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  nineteen  to 
think  of  doubts  and  difficulties  with  a  new  dress  and  a  brilliant 
ball  in  immediate  expectancy,  and  so  she  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  the  discussion  with  the  shrewd  mwUste,  who  took  a  true 
French  artistic  pleasure  in  devising  something  fresh  and  suitable 
for  such  a  sweet  simple-looking  subject ;  at  last  a  white  cloudy 
gauze,  all  flecked  over  with  silver  sparks,  which  somehow  or  other 
had  lain  a  long  tin^  on  hand  from  some  change  of  fashion,  was 
fixed  on,  the  price  fiercely  battled  over,  and  finally  arranged,  and 
then  Madame  produced  some  exc^uisite  bouquets  of  violets  and 
mo6H,  with  trailing  leaves  of  water-plants,  so  cunningly  devised 
that  Maggie  could  not  refrain  from  a  little  cry  of  admiration. 

'  liaw,  Madame,  they^  cost  a  fortune,'  said  Mrs  Berry. 

'  Tcnez'  replied  that  professor,  holding  them  against  Maggie's 
soft  brown  hair  and  fresh  young  cheek ;  '  qa  sera  une  coiffure  de  fie. 
Mademoiselle,  your  sister  will  be  charming  thus,  with  a  freshness 
and  simplicity  altogether  delicious.    Nothing  can  surpass  it.' 

*  What,  then,  will  the  whole  come  to  1 '  asked  the  widow,  hesitat- 
ing, while  Maggie  listened  breathlessly  for  her  decision — and, 
presto  1  the  battle  raged  again.  A  franc  advanced  on  one  side, 
a  cinqucaUe  renounced  on  the  other.  A  final  sigh  of  decision, '  It 
will  be  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  suppose  I  must  have  them.' 

'  Without  doubt ;  these  bouquets  were  made  for  the  dress,  and 
the  whole  for  Mademoiselle,'  &c.,  &c. 

*  There,  now,  Maggie,'  said  Mrs  Berry  as  they  walked  back, 
choosing  the  shady  sides  of  the  streets.  '  I  have  laid  out  a  small 
fwtune  for  you  this  morning  ;  mind  you  don't  forget  all  you  owe 
to  me  when  you  are  rolling  in  splendour.' 

*  My  dear  Mrs  Berry,  you  shall  always  have  my  hearty  gratitude,' 
cried  Maggie  ;  *  and  I  fear  that  wiU  be  your  only  reward,  but,'  she 
eontinued,  colouring  with  eagerness, '  I  do  hope  you  will  keep  my 
next  quarter's  allowance,  all  except  a  few  shillings,  I  cannot  quite 
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do  without,  to  help  you  to  pay  for  this  beautiful  dress.     1  should 
be  so  pleased.    You  will,  will  you  uot  ? ' 

*  Well,  we'll  see  about  it/  returned  Mrs  Berry,  not  reluctant  to 
have  this  subsidy  to  fall  back  upon,  in  case  the  object  of  her  un- 
wonted outlay  was  defeated.  '  And  now  I  must  see  about  my  own 
dress  ;  I  have  chosen  such  a  lovely  rose  brocade  at  Delvigne's,  and 
those  point  d'Alen^on  flounces  I  picked  up  such  a  bargain  will 
look  quite  splendid.  I  must  say  I  do  want  to  look  welL  Now, 
ril  go  in  and  have  a  morsel  of  lunch,  and  then  I  must  go  to  Del- 
vigne's  and  have  my  dress  tried  on.' 

On  arriving  at  home,  Rosalie  informed  them  that  *cejeune 
milord '  was  reading  in  the  saUm, 

*  Indeed  ! '  cried  the  widow  ;  '  how  kind  and  friendly  of  him  ! ' 
And  she  bustled  in  without  allowing  time  for  poor  Maggie  to  put 
in  a  word.  She  felt  compelled  to  follow,  though  feeling  sorely 
embarrassed. 

*  How  d'ye  do,  Lord  Torchester ;  I'm  sure  I  am  very  glad  you 
came  in  and  waited  for  us ;  for  what  with  drives  and  shopping, 
and  those  tiresome  galleries,  one  scarce  has  time  to  speak  to  their 
friends.    Now  do  sit  down,  and  what  will  you  take  ?' 

'Oh,  nothing,  thank  you,  Mrs  Beriy.  I  haven't  long  done 
breakfast  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Grey '?  How  early  you  are !  I 
thought  I  would  find  you  at  breakfast '? ' 

*  We  were  trying  to  get  through  a  little  shopping  in  good  time, 
and  indeed  I  have  not  half  done  yet,  so  I'm  sure  your  lordship  vnUl 
excuse  me,  as  I  must  go  out  again ;  but  you  may  as  well  stay  and 
have  a  chat  with  Maggie,  in  the  cool  here — these  rooms  are  nice 
and  cool,  ain't  they  ] ' 

'  Deliciously  cool,'  said  his  lordship,  a  little  flurried  with  the 
widow's  delightful  suggestion,  *  the  nicest  rooms  I  know.'  Maggie 
started,  blushed,  looked  imploringly  at  Mrs  Berry,  but  made  no 
resistance ;  how  could  she  in  the  face  of  her  protectress's  munifi- 
cent conduct  of  scarce  half  an  hour  ago  ? 

*  I  suppose  you  are  not  going  far  ? '  she  said,  timidly. 

'  No,'  replied  Mrs  Berry,  '  only  to  Delvigne's  to  have  my  dress 
tried  on  ; '  and  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  encouraging  nod  the 
widow  went  her  way,  calling  for  *  Rosalie '  as  she  went,  but  no 
Rosalie  was  forthcoming,  so  Mrs  Berry  let  herself  out. 

A  somewhat  embarrassing  silence  followed  Mrs  Berry's  def)ari- 
ure  from  the  salon,  which  Maggie  at  last  broke.  '  It  is  getting 
quite  like  summer,'  she  said,  removing  her  bonnet,  and  smoothing 
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back  her  hair.    '  I  wonder  you  do  not  hurry  away  to  your  country 
home  in  England,  or  some  such  shady,  leafy  place  ?' 

*  I  have  no  such  idea.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  to  draw  me 
away  from  Paris  now^  significantly.  '  You  are  not  tired  of  it,  are 
yon?' 

*"  Oh,  no  !  and  there  would  be  no  use  if  I  were ;  but  isn't  Mrs 
Berry  good  ?'  (the  great  news  could  no  longer  be  kept  to  herself) — 
'  she  is  going  to  take  me  to  the  ball  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  ;  won't 
that  be  delightful  r 

'Well,  I  suppose  she  would  hardly  think  of  going  without 
yout' 

'  Oh  yes,  of  course,  she  often  goes  to  all  sorts  of  places  without 
me  ;  but  this  is  so  delightful,  and  I  never  was  at  a  ball  in  my  life 
— 1  suppose  you  have  often  ]' 

'  Not  so  often.  I  was  at  two  or  three  last  winter  in  the  country  ; 
bat  I  did  not  care  much  for  them — ^you  see  I  can't  dance.' 

*  Oh  ! '  said  Maggie.  *  Why  don't  you  try  1  I  am  sure  you  could  ; 
I  cannot  believe  you  could  not  It  seems  as  natural  to  dance  as  to 
breathe  to  ma' 

'  I  dare  say  it  does,'  replied  her  companion,  admiringly ;  '  but 
then  you  and  I  are  very  different  *  I  say,  how  jolly  it  is  to  be 
here  quietly  with  you.  I  began  to  think  I  should  never  see  you 
again — ^by  yourself,  I  mean,'  and  Lord  Torchester  coloured  at  his 
own  audacity. 

'  Yes,  it  is  always  nice  to  be  quiet,'  said  Maggie  vaguely,  and, 
opening  her  work-basket  in  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  drew  out 
an  elaborate  piece  of  lace  work  suited  for  a  drawing-room  occupa- 
tion. Prolonged  pause,  even  more  embarrassing  than  the  first 
Lord  Torchester  revolves  many  modes  of  addressing  his  beloved, 
even  thinks  of  going  down  on  his  knees  right  off,  but  on  reflection 
rejects  all 

*  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  this  ball  ? '  asked  Maggie,  tremulous 
with  anxiety  to  lead  the  conversation  her  own  way. 

'Yes — ^that  is,  I  think  the  Embassy  people  said  they  had  an 
invitation  for  me.' 
'  I  hope  you  will  go,'  said  Maggie,  imprudently. 

*  Do  you — do  you  indeed  ? '  cried  Lord  Torchester,  brightening 
up  and  suddenly  making  an  alarming  approach  to  a  chair  beside 
her.  *  I  say,  Maggie — Miss  Grey — do  you  really  care  whether  1 
go  or  not,  altiioagh  J  don't  dance  or — or  anything,  eh  ? ' 

*  Yea,  Lord  Torchester,  of  course  I  do ' — ^rather  nervously.    *  J 
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seem  to  know  you  better  than  any  of  the  others,  and  you  have 
always  been  very  good  to  me.' 

'  I  good  to  you  1 '  said  the  young  man  in  honest  surprise,  which 
spoke  well  for  his  innate  chivalry.  '  I  wish  you  would  be  good 
to  me.' 

'  That  is  quite  different/  returned  Maggie,  gravely,  collecting  her 
senses,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  Earl  to  his.  '  It  is 
out  of  all  rule  that  you  and  I  should  ever  have  met ;  and  when  a 
man  of  your  rank  gives  himself  some  trouble  to  add  to  the  amuse- 
ment or  enjoyment  of  a  girl  so  far  from  him  in  social  position,  he 
deserves  a  kindly  and  grateful  recollection  when  they  naturally 
drift  apart  again.' 

*  Why,  Maggie  (do  let  me  call  you  Maggie)  you  talk  like  a  book 
—a  novel,  by  Jove — but  as  to  drifting  apart,  I've  no  notion  of  any- 
thing of  the  sort  unless  you  insist  upon  it,  and  I  don't  see  why 
you  should.  Look  here  now,'  and  he  caught  her  hand  with  a 
sudden  audacity,  astonishing  to  himself.  '  Look  here,  I  am  my 
own  master,  and ' — 

*  Monsieur  Traffore?'  screamed  Rosalie  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
and  enter  Trafford,  cool,  well-dressed,  keen-eyed,  with  the  suspicion 
of  an  amused  smile  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth. 

The  disappointed  Earl  consigned  his  intrusive  kinsman  to 
regions  down  below,  as  he  felt  the  decisive  moment  slip  from  his 
grasp. 

'  Just  in  time,  and  no  more,'  thought  Geoff  Trafford,  as  he  no- 
ticed the  Earl's  frantic  effort  te  push  back  his  chair  from  its  tell- 
tale proximity,  which  prudent  move  was  frustrated  by  a  little 
island  of  carpet,  against  which  the  leg  stuck  with  maddening 
obstinacy.  *Good  morning,  Miss  Grey.  How  do,  Torchester? 
Lucky  to  find  you.    How  cool  and  comfortable  you  look  here ! ' 

Lord  Torchester  was  crimson  with  embarrassment  and  anger. 

*  Mrs  Berry  is  out,'  said  Maggie.    *  Just  gone  out.' 

*  Well,  I  was  informed  she  was  at  home,'  returned  Trafford,  *  or 
I  should  not  have  intruded.' 

*  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,'  said  Maggie,  and  her  voice  sounded 
sincere,  for  Trafford's  entrance  had  been  a  great  deliverance  to  her. 

*And  what  did  you  want  with  me,'  asked  Lord  Torchester, 
sulkily. 

*  To  ask  you  to  keep  this  evening  free  if  you  have  not  already 
disposed  of  it.  For  I  have  promised  to  present  you  to  Madame 
de  Beaumanoir,  and  I  think  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  the 
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of  her  house ;  besides  Madame  la  Marquise  herself  is  very 
channing/ 

'  I  don't  want  to  know  her,  and  I  don't  care  a  straw  about  her 
house.  How  did  you  pick  her  up  ?  You  have  been  scarcely  forty- 
eight  hours  in  Paris/  returned  Lord  Torchester,  sulkily. 

*'  She  is  an  old  Mend  of  mine,  and  yesterday  I  improved  the  shin- 
ing hour  by  calling  on  her,  and  this  morning  received  permission 
to  present  you.  You  must  come,  it  will  be  an  education  for  you, 
Torchester. 

'  Education !  Come,  G^ff,  I  think  that's  a  little  too  strong.  You 
must  remember  I  am  no  raw  schoolboy  to  be  snubbed  nowJ 

*'  I  am  well  aware  you  have  aspirations  far  beyond  that  unfledged 
condition,'  said  Trafford,  quite  unmoved  by  his  cousin's  wrath,  and 
with  a  dreadfully  meaning  snule, — '  However,  if  La  belle  Marquise 
had  not  heard  of  you  as  a  very  different  animal  from  a  raw  school- 
boy, she  would  not  have  cared  much  to  make  yoiu:  acquaintance.' 

^  And  pray  what  could  she  hear  of  me  ? '  (still  sulkily,  but  with 
the  deep  under-current  of  selfish  conceit  just  stirred). 

'  Oh,  that  you  are  a  desperate  gambler  and  a  wonderfully  imprin- 
cipled  flirt,  your  age  and  opportunities  considered.' 

The  Earl  opened  his  eyes  to  their  widest  extent  and  flushed  even 
more  crimson  than  before.  'Who — who  has  dared  to  say  such 
things  of  me  ?  It's  that  fellow  Grenier.  I'll  break  every  bone  in 
his  skiD.' 

'  Grenierl  Is  that  the  literary  gentleman  who  was  here  last  night, 
who  has  evidently  a  sworn  enmity  to  barbers  V 

'  Yes,'  put  in  Maggie,  half  interested,  half  amused. 

*  My  dear  f  eUow,'  pursued  Trafford,  *  do  you  really  think  such 
men  as  Grenier,  De  Bragance,  or  that  Pole,  could  possibly  have 
access  to  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  ?  No,  no.  Seriously,  you  should 
not  put  yourself  out  about  such  trifles.  Come  and  see  la  Marquise  , 
youll  make  it  all  right  with  her  in  a  few  minutes.  Besides,  what 
are  yon  going  to  do  to-night  ? ' 

*  And  I  am  sure,'  said  Maggie,  looking  up  from  her  work  with  a 
sort  of  sisterly  familiarity  of  which  she  was  unconscious,  though  it 
was  almost  startling  to  Trafford — '  I  am  sure  it  is  much  better  for 
you  to  spend  an  evening  with  such  a  charming  person  as  this 
lady  must  be,  than  in  playing  cards  with  that  horrid  M.  De 
Braganca' 

If  Maggie  had  searched  her  brains  for  a  week  she  could  not  have 
hit  on  a  speech  more  aggravating  to  her  adorer. 
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'  There,'  said  Trafford  with  mock  triumph;  '  you  see  Mias  Grey, 
with  all  her  experience,  is  of  my  opinion.' 

The  Earl,  too  hurt  and  angry  to  speak,  rose  up,  walked  to  the 
window,  and  looked  upon  the  gay  street  beneath  without  seeing  it. 
What  an  infernal  nuisance  Geoff  was  mftlriTig  of  bimBelf !  What 
business  had  he  to  interfere)  Yet  how  the  deuce  was  his  interfer- 
ence to  be  resented  or  avoided?  And  then  he  felt  maddened  to 
hear  Maggie  speaking  pleasantly  and  composedly  of  the  weather  oi 
some  such  thing  He  would  go  away  and  not  see  her  for  a  week, 
and  that  would  bring  her  to  her  senses,  for  it  was  impossible  she 
could  be  quite  indifferent 

*'  Come,'  said  he  stifBly  to  his  cousin, '  I  am  going ;  I  think  we 
have  intruded  long  enough  on  Miss  Grey.' 

*  Sorry  I  cannot  go  with  you,  but  I  pejticularly  want  to  see  Mrs 
Berry,'  replied  Trafford.    *  Shall  we  meet  at  dinner?' 

'  No,'  said  Lord  Torchester  almost  rudely ; '  I  dine  with  St  Law- 
rence.* 

*  Then  we  shall  meet,'  rejoined  his  provoking  cousin, '  for  I  have 
just  promised  little  Alf  to  join  him  at  V^foui'a' 

*  Ilumph  !  Good  morning,  Miss  Grey,'  said  the  Earl  gruffly  ; 
and,  without  noticing  the  hand  she  held  out,  he  left  the  room. 

As  the  door  closed  on  the  retreating  peer,  Maggie's  eyes  met 
those  of  Trafford,  to  which  an  expression  of  amused  mischief  lent  a 
sudden  youth,  and  an  irrepressible  smile  broke  over  her  face  ;  not 
only  did  the  soft  red  lips  curve  and  part,  but  eyes  and  brow  and 
clieek — every  line  of  the  speaking  countenance — smiled  with 
thorough  appreciation  of  Trafford's  game,  who,  struck  by  the 
piquancy  of  this  recognition,  leant  forward  towards  her,  resting  his 
elbow  on  the  tabic  at  which  she  sat. 

*  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Grey,  you  have  far  too  much  diablerie  for  so 
young  a  lady,'  he  said  with  the  soft  sweet  smile  which  changed  his 
face  so  wonderfully. 

*  No,  I  have  not,'  returned  Maggie,  dropping  her  work  and  hands 
into  her  lap  and  laughing  outright;  *  but  who  could  help  laughing] 
indeed,  I  think  it  is  you  who  have  the  diablerie.  How  could  you 
tease  him  sol    I  am  afraid  you  are  very  ill-natured.' 

Now,  it  was  a  strong  indication  that  Trafford  could  not  quite 
make  up  his  mind  to  think  this  insignificant  little  girl  a  mere  ad- 
venturess when,  instead  of  saying, '  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him  that 
I  might  have  you  all  to  myself,'  he  simply  replied : 
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*  He  is  such  a  spoilt  child,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  bidly  hini  oc- 
ouonally.' 

'  Tes,  he  is  rather  spoilt,'  said  Maggie  thoughtfully,  and  resuming 
her  -work ;  'but  he  is  very  good,  and  he  will  be  better  by-and-by/ 

*"  Like  sound  wine,  he  will  meUow  with  time? ' 

'  Exactly.    I  suppose  it  is  only  unsound  tilings  that  time  injures  ? ' 

'  I'm  afraid,  then,  that  unsound  things  form  a  large  category,'  re- 
joined Trafford.  *  So  that  lucky  young  cousin  of  mine  has  found 
favour  in  your  eyesT 

'  He  has,'  said  Maggie,  with  quiet  mischief,  laying  her  lace  pat- 
tern on  the  table  and  studying  its  effect 

*"  Has  the  little  witch  made  up  her  mind  to  be  a  countessf 
thofught  Trafford ;  *  or  is  she  presuming  to  chaJSmeV 

'It  is  generally  the  happy  lot  of  imencumbcred  young  noblemen 
to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  discriminating  young  ladies/  he  said 
in  a  pleasant  voice,  that  somewhat  nullified  the  impertinence  of  his 
speech. 

*"  It  is  not  because  he  is  an  unencumbered  young  nobleman  /like 
hiin,'  replied  Maggie  without  the  slightest  heat, '  but  because  he  is 
so  like  my  cousin  John/ 

'  Indeed !  Nevertheless,  Torchester  is  lucky  in  being  the  locwtn 
tenens  of  this  favourite  relative.' 

*'  Is  her  said  Maggie  quietly,  and  resumed  her  lace  work  with 
every  appearance  of  profound  interest. 

'  Still,'  continued  Trafibrd,  after  a  short  pause,  '  I  don't  think 
that  sort  of  thing  would  satisfy  me.  I  should  not  like  any  tempo- 
rary position  ;  I  crave  a  place  of  my  own,  were  it  even  au  troidhns. 
And  may  I  ask  in  what  the  likeness  between  your  cousin  and  mine 
consists]' 

'  Oh,  in  a  great  many  ways !  John  is  as  tall,  but  plainer  and 
more  awkward  than  Lord  Torchester.  Then  he  has  the  same  col- 
oured hair,  and  he  is  very  shy ;  but  he  is  honest  and  in  earnest, 
though  he  cannot  talk  well  Then  both  he  and  Lord  Torchester 
have  always  been  very,  very  kind  to  me ;  so,  as  I  have  never  had 
many  friends,  I  somehow  seem  to  put  them  together  in  my  heart — 
I  mean,  my  mind '  (blushing  at  her  mistake),  *  though  perhaps  no 
one  else  could  see  the  likeness.' 

'  What  a  dangerous  little  devil ! '  thought  Trafibrd  as  he  noticed 
her  quick  blush  and  the  sweet  tinge  of  pathos  in  her  tone.  '  If  she 
shows  that  yoimg  cub  any  of  this  feeling  ifs  all  up  with  the  poor 
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mother/    However,  he  only  said  :    '  So  Torchester  shines  with  a 
borrowed  light  1' 

'Not  altogether/  said  Maggie  slowly,  as  she  laid  her  'lacet 
roand  a  bend  of  the  pattern.    '  I  like  Lord  Torchester  for  his  own 
sake  now/ 

'  Candid,'  thought  (Jeoffrey. 

'  Bnt,'  pursued  Maggie, '  I  am  afraid  Mrs  Berry  will  be  a  loAg 
time  away;  she  is  gone  to  the  Rue  Bichelieu  to  have  a  dress  tried 
on.    I  do  not  know  when  she  may  be  back.' 

'  I  accept  the  hint,  Miss  Grey,  and  will  disappear  accordingly/ 

'  Indeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  any  hint,'  cried  Maggie, 
blushing  brightly,  and  feeling  by  no  means  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
her  companion,  whose  easy,  kindly  badinage  and  pleasant  voice 
were  certainly  preferable  to  solitude. 

'  It  sounded  very  like  a  hint/  said  Trafiford,  an  amused  smile 
glittering  in  his  eyes,  but  making  no  attempt  to  quit  his  comfort- 
able seat.    *  However,  if  you  wish  me  to  remain,  I  will' 

*  And  if  you  wish  to  remain,  you  may/  returned  Maggie  gaily, 
feeling  wonderfully  at  ease  with  Lord  Torchester's  cousin,  sup- 
ported, no  doubt,  by  the  delightful  consciousness  that,  come  what 
might^whether  she  pleased  the  fancy  or  offended  the  taste  of  all 
the  fine  gentlemen  in  Paris — the  ball  was  still  before  her.' 

*  I  decidedly  wish  to  remain,'  said  Trafford,  almost  surprised  at 
the  sincerity  of  the  wish  and  the  very  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  he 
experienced  lounging  in  the  cool  shady  room,  redolent  of  violets 
and  verbena,  contemplating  the  simple  grace  of  Maggie's  round, 
pliant  figure,  listening  to  her  fresh  young  voice,  and  lazily  watch- 
ing her  little  white  hands,  as  they  plied  the  needle^  Gradually  he 
lost  sight  of  one  part  of  his  self-imposed  mission ;  he  ceased  to 
watch  for  indications  of  Miss  Grey's  feelings  and  intentions  towards 
the  captive  Earl ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  relinquished  his  in- 
tention to  cut  out  that  yoimg  gentleman.  Still,  a  bench  of  bishops 
— nay,  a  bench  of  chaperones — ^might  have  heard  the  conversation 
without  a  frown.  Maggie  asked  questions  about  Trafford's  wan- 
derings, and  he  answered  amusingly— even  picturesquely— and 
Maggie  caught  herself  more  than  once  dropping  her  work  in  her 
lap  and  gazing  with  interest  into  his  dark  face. 

At  last  the  pevidvle  on  the  mantelpiece  chimed  half-past  three, 
whereupon  Miss  Grey  deliberately  folded  up  her  work  and 
said : 

*  I  shall  give  you  no  hint,  Mr  Trafford,  but  just  say  at  once  that 
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I  must  leave  you,  though  I  would  rather  stay  and  listen  to  your 
delightful  stories.' 

*Then  why  do  you  impose  on  yourself  the  penance  of  relin- 
quishing my  delightful  society?'  he  asked  with  good-humoured 
raillery. 

'  Because  I  go  to  read  the  journal  to  poor  old  Monsieur  Du  Val 
eveiy  afternoon  when  I  can,  and  I  should  not  like  to  disappoint 
him.' 

*'  Who  is  Monsieur  Du  Val,  and  what  has  he  done  to  be  so  petted  ] 

'  He  is  Mrs  Berry's  music-master  and  lives  au  cinqui^me.  He 
has  had  a  bad  cold  and  inflamed  eyes,  and  as  he  can  scarcely  live 
without  the  newspaper,  I  go  and  read  to  him  whenever  'Mn 
Berry  doesn't  want  me.  He  is  such  a  Bepublican,  it  would  frighten 
you  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  Emperor.' 

'Well,  I  foresee  that  Torchester  and  I  will  have  to  rescue  you 
from  the  police  when  these  ''red"  friends  of  yours  mature  their 
plots  !    I  see  an  awful  vista  before  you.' 

Maggie  laughed  merrily.  '  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  will  not  disap- 
point poor  Monsieur  Du  YaL  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me ;  and 
even  without  that  I  like  to  be  of  use  to  him ;  think  what  it  must 
be,  to' be  old  and  ill,  and  poor  and  lonely.  It  is  not  as  if  he  were  a 
selfish  old  bachelor.  He  had  a  wife  and  a  daughter,  but  both  were 
carried  off  by  cholera ;  so  you  can  understand  his  being  unhappy 
and  cross ; '  as  she  uttered  these  sentences  with  loving  pity  in  her 
tones  she  placed  her  work  in  its  basket  and  stood  up. 

*  Misaa  est,'  said  Trafford,  submissively,  *  and  I  will  retire.  Really, 
Miss  Grey,  you  are  very  puzzling.  I  began  my  visit  by  thinking 
you  had  too  much  cUablerie.  Now  I  find  myself  looking  for  the 
embryo  wings  which  shall  by-and-by  waft  you  far  away  above  such 
sublunary  beings  as — Torchester  and  myself.' 

*  Oh,  Mr  Trafford,  you  laugh  at  evei^hing,  yet  I  do  not  think 
you  are  ill-natured  au/oTid;  and  I  am  sure  Lord  Torchester  is 
not.' 

*  Lucky  boy  to  have  such  a  sponsor,'  said  Trafford,  laughing,  and 
with  a  courtly  bow  he  said  '  Good  morning,'  and  departed. 

'  What  a  pleasant-well  bred  person,'  thought  Maggie,  as  she  went 
slowly  towsurds  the  kitchen  to  inform  Eosalie  of  her  whereabouts, 
'but  very  clever — ^rather  too  clever  to  believe  in  anything — still  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  hear  him  talk.' 

And  the  'pleasant  well-bred  person'  strolled  slowly  up  the 
Champs  Elysto  till  he  reached  a  well-shaded  seat,  whereupon  ho 
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placed  himself,  and  drawing  his  hat  over  his  eyes  fell  into  a  fit  ef 
mnsing. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Lord  Tobchesteb  was  so  far  true  to  his  resolution  that  he  did 
not  repeat  his  visit  for  four  whole  days,  and  in  the  interim  only  saw 
the  adored  one  once — in  the  Tuileries  Gardens— and  that  by  acci- 
dent. The  Earl  was  accompanied  by  his  kinsman,  and  although  he 
had  apparently  fallen  into  the  trap  which  that  astute  person  had 
baited  with  the  Marquise  De  Beaumanoir,  the  sight  of  Maggie  at 
once  restored  her  influence. 

Mrs  Berry  was,  therefore,  beatified  by  the  attendance  of  the 
Earl  and  his  distinguished-looking  cousin,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
smiles  and  greetings  of  aristocratic  individuals,  male  and  female, 
bestowed  on  these  gentlemen,  the  largest  share  of  this  notice  falling 
to  Mr  Trafford's  lot. 

But  in  spite  of  these  interruptions  he  remained  steadily  in  their 
train,  and  although  he  did  not  torment  his  cousin  as  much  as  on  a 
former  occasion  he  was  equally  amusing  and  agreeable.  Still  Mag- 
gie felt  through  it  all  he  was  watching  Lord  Torchester,  and  that 
with  a  view  to  frustrate  the  excellent  young  nobleman's  hopes  or 
intentions.  Need  we  add  that  with  such  a  stimulus  Maggie  would 
have  been  more  or  less  than  woman  had  she  not  smiled  with  un- 
usual sweetness  upon  her  admirer,  and  generally  conducted  herself 
so  as  to  convince  him  that  she  had  noticed  and  deplored  his 
absence  ?  Altogether  it  was  a  pleasant  afternoon.  The  gardens 
were  still  fresh,  the  band  inspiriting,  the  company  delightful — ^and 
no  place  had  charmed  Maggie  like  Paris. 

However  all  things  were  merged  in  the  anticipation  of,  and 
anxious  preparation  for,  the  great  ball 

And  the  thrilling  moment  came  at  last. 

'  Upon  my  word,  Maggie,  you  do  look  well ! '  cried  Mrs  Berry, 
when,  having  partly  assisted  to  attire  her  patroness,  Maggie,  after 
a  short  retirement,  reappeared  radiant  with  an  innocent  visible  de- 
light.   Her  cloudy  dress,  fresh  cool-looking  bouquets  of  moss  and 
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▼iolets,  and  the  long  leaves,  sparkling  as  if  with  dew,  intertwined 
with  her  soft  brown  hair,  and  drooping  on  her  shoulder,  gave  her 
a  wood-nymph  air,  very  charming  and  perfectly  suitable  to  her 
style. 

*  And  I  must  say,'  continued  the  approving  widow,  *  that  I  don't 
consider  my  money  thrown  away.  Tm  sure  you  might  be  an  earl's 
daughter  to  look  at  you.  Dear,  dear  !  to  think  of  the  poor  little 
creature  you  were  when  /  took  you  up,  without  a  stitch  in  the 
world  but  a  brown  stuff  frock.  And  now  going  to  marry  an  earl — 
and  all  through  me !  I  suppose  you  hardly  know  which  you  are, 
on  your  head  or  your  heel&  What  beautiful  flowers  they  are  !— 
my  lord's,  I  suppose  ] ' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  returned  Maggie,  now  quite  accustomed  to 
this  allotment  *  There  were  such  a  quantity  you  see  I  have  divid- 
ed them.  Madame  B^noi  cut  my  dress  so  dreadfully  low  I  was 
glad  to  fill  it  up  with  some.' 

*  At  any  rate  she  has  turned  you  out  first-rate.  If  my  lord  doesn't 
make  yon  an  offer  to-night  he  never  will.' 

Ma^e  laughed.    '  Do  not  count  on  it/  she  said. 

*  Now  then,'  cried  Mrs  Berry,  *  what  do  you  think  of  me?' 

*  Your  dress  is  splendid,'  replied  Maggie,  adding  in  all  sincerity, 
*  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well.' 

*  That's  right,'  returned  the  widow  with  intense  satisfaction.  *  I 
do  want  to  look  well  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Maggie — for  I  keep 
nothing  from  you — ^I  can't  understand  the  Count.  He  has  been 
keeping  away  the  last  week,  and  has  been  quite  queer.  Now  I  am 
sure  he'll  be  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  to-night,  and  I  want  to  show 
him  that  I  am  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  in  short.' 

Maggie  shook  her  head,  and  was  about  to  be  guilty  of  some 
words  of  wisdom,  when  the  carriage  was  announced.  Then  came 
an  interlude  of  darkness  and  driving  before  the  long  rank  was 
reached,  and  that  strange,  and  to  novoices  thrilling,  mode  of  pro- 
gress enforced — a  few  steps  forward,  a  halt,  a  vibration  of  the 
springs,  and  so  on  da  ca2)o. 

At  last  they  alighted.  Maggie,  dazzled  and  more  than  half- 
frightened  by  the  noise,  the  crowd,  the  brilliancy,  the  military  as- 
pect which  all  French  fdtes  present,  clung  to  Mrs  Berry's  ann 
while  they  waited  in  an  appointed  corner  the  amval  of  Air,  Mrs, 
and  Miss  Maclaggan,  who  with  Lady  and  Miss  Salter  were  to  form 
their  party. 

*  Surely,'  thought  the  debutante,  *  no  one  can  possibly  be  found 
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in  such  a  crowd/  and  her  anticipations  of  delight  and  HjMi<»ing 
suddenly  collapsed.  Nevertheless  the  expected  quintette  made 
their  appearance.  The  Maclaggan,  magnificent  in  Highland  cos- 
tume, point  ruffles,  an  eagle's  feather,  and  aU  the  barbarous  finery 
of  that  rather  savage  splendour,  their  number  further  strengthened 
by  one  of  the  presentable  half -pays.  A  procession  was  immediate- 
ly formed,  Maggie  bringing  up  t^e  rear  on  Mrs  Maclaggan's  arm, 
bewildered  by  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  scene.  The 
superb  hall  glittering  with  lights,  and  imiforms  scarcely  second  in 
their  gorgeous  solidity  to  the  brilliant  costumes  of  the  women ; 
the  fairy-like  staircase,  with  its  crimson  carpet  ascending  between 
two  marvellously  natural  cascades  flowing  and  murmuring  down  a 
gentle  incline,  wet  stones,  moss,  ferns,  all  that  could  convey  deli- 
cious coolness  on  this  warm  April  evening ;  the  subtle  pervading 
perfume  of  hothouse  flowers,  the  distant  strains  of  music — ^the 
whole  was  full  of  an  overpowering  magic  to  Maggie  ;  and  the  poor 
child,  so  inexperienced  in  grandeur,  save  such  still  magnificence  as 
is  to  be  found  in  picture  and  sculpture  galleries,  felt  quite  lifted 
out  of  herself,  far  abo  ve  the  little  natural  vanity,  with  which,  scarce 
an  hour  before,  she  had  looked  at  the  reflection  of  her  pretty  dress. 
Here  in  this  enchanted  palace  all  she  wanted  was  sight,  fully  to 
take  in  the  loveliness  about  her,  and  a  grasping  memory  to  retain  it 

She  was  somewhat  restored  to  hersdf  by  seeing  Lord  Torchester 
at  the  entrance  of  the  grand  vestibule.  He  was  in  deep  conversa- 
tion with  a  pale  lordly- looking  old  man,  on  whose  breast  flashed  a 
diamond  star. 

*Our  ambassador,  my  dear!'  whispered  Mrs  Berry  in  almost 
awed  accents.  And  even  Maggie,  in  whose  nature  flunkeyism  had 
as  small  a  part  as  could  well  be,  felt  suddenly  the  immense  distance 
between  herself  and  the  shy  young  man  who  appeared  to  talk  with 
far  more  ease  and  self-possession  to  that  grand  historical  personage 
than  to  her  simple  self.  Yet  this  sight  awoke  no  ambitions  in  her 
unworldly — or  shall  we  say,  wise,  little  heart  ]  She  smiled  to  her- 
self at  the  idea  of  having  gone  forth  from  Uncle  Grey's  dingy  back 
parlour  to  encoimter,  ay !  and  flirt  with,  that  very  inaccessible  high 
mightiness  an  English  earl,  and  reflected  with  unmoved  serenity 
on  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  them,  and  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing it  could  ever  be  spanned.  Meantime  her  party  stood 
grouped  together  a  little  within  the  door,  waiting  chacwns  pour  mm 
chacun, 

Mrs  Berry  glanced  about  with  unrestrained  eagerness  for  her 
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Ooant^  or  at  least  his  sister,  or  somebody  connected  with  that  fas- 
cinating individoal,  but  none  appeared,  neither  did  any  claimant 
for  the  hands  of  the  ladies  seem  forthcoming.  So  for  some  little 
time  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  by  pointing  out  to 
each  other  the  various  notorieties  whom  they  recognised. 

*"  Look,  Mrs  Berry !  We  must  move  back  a  littla  Here  is  the 
Dowager  Queen  of  Spain.' 

*'  Is  it,  really  1    Well,  she  is  no  great  things  to  look  at.    But 

there !— there's  the  Duchess  of  St .    Oh !  what  a  necklace  !— 

and  look  at  her  ear-rings ! ' 

'  That  lady  in  blue  she  is  talking  to  is  the  Princess  Mathilde. 
Well,  she's  no  beauty.' 

'  ECandsome  is  that  handsome  does,'  growled  the  Maclaggan. 

*How  do,  Mrs  Berry— how  do,  Miss  Qreyl'  said  the  welcome 
voice  of  Lord  Torchester. 

'  Oh !  my  lord,  what  an  awful  crowd !  It  is  quite  pleasant  to 
see  a  £eu»  one  knows,'  cried  Mrs  Berry  with  effusion ;  '  and  none 
of  our  set  seem  to  have  come  yet    Is  Mr  Trafford  here?' 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  seen  him  all  day.  I  don't 
think  hell  come,'  said  Lord  Torchester,  his  brows  dropping  wrath- 
fully  at  the  mention  of  his  cousin's  name. 

'  Dear,  dear !  I  wonder  he  would  like  to  miss  such  a  sight  as  this.' 

*  Oh !  he  has  seen  sp  much  he  doesn't  care  for  anything.  Come, 
Miss  Grey,  have  you  been  in  the  ball-room  yet?  There's  a  quad- 
rille ne3ct ' — ^looking  at  his  card.    *  Will  you  do  me  the  honour? ' 

'  Tes,  with  pleasure,'  said  Maggie,  dying  to  rove  about  with  some 
one  who  would  go  where  she  liked.  The  Earl,  brightening  at  her 
delightful  readiness,  presented  his  arm. 

*0h!  stay.  Lord  Torchester!  Mrs  Berry,  where  shall  I  find 
you?  For  if  we  don't  settle  some  rendezvous  we  shall  never  meet 
again  in  this  crowd.' 

*  Well,  I  suppose  if  we  don't.  Lord  Torchester  won't  eat  you,  or 
let  you  lose  yourself,'  returned  Mrs  Berry,  with  a  dreadfully  signi- 
ficant giggle.  '  However,  let  us  fix  the  entrance  here,  just  at  the 
top  of  the  grand  staircase,  and  then  we  can  all  be  free.' 

'  All  light,'  said  the  Earl ;  and  he  walked  away  in  triumph  with 
his  prize. 

'I  suppose,  Mrs  Berry,  that  is  quite  a  settled  thing,'  said  Miss 
Salter,  nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  pair  as  they  disappeared 
through  the  door-way. 

'  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  don't  pretend  to  know.    I  can  only  say  that 
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if 8  my  young  friend's  own  fault  if  she  isn't  a  countess  before  two 
months  are  over.    There's  no  mistaking  hii  intentions.' 

'  Oh  I  you  can  never  tell  what  these  young  fellows  are  after/  ob- 
served the  kilted  Maclaggan.  '  Jones  and  the  Count  do  say  he  has 
got  shaky  about  the  a£fair  himself,  and  sent  for  that  high  mighti- 
ness of  a  cousin  of  his  to  extricate  him.' 

'  How  can  they  tell  such  horrible  stories? '  cried  Mrs  Berry,  with 
heightened  colour.  *  Til  speak  to  the  Count  about  it  myself.  Why, 
any  one  can  see  with  half  an  eye  that  my  lord  hates  his  cousin  like 
poison  and  wishes  him  at  Jericho ;  though,  to  my  mind,  he  is  a 
nice,  easy,  pleasant,  gentleman-like  fellow.  It's  my  belief  that  the 
Earl's  mad  jealous  of  him.' 

*  Perhaps  so — ^perhaps,'  returned  the  Maclaggan,  with  provoking 
scepticism. 

*  No  doubt  the  Countess  had  very  different  views  for  her  son,* 
said  Lady  Salter,  naturally  sympathising  with  rank;  *  and  it  would 
be  a  sad  blow  to  her  if  he  was  to  marry  your  charming  young 
friend.' 

'  Oh !  I  don't  care  for  blows,'  said  Mrs  Berry  impatiently,  look- 
ing anxiously  aroimd.  *  Let  them  settle  their  own  afiiaiirs  and  fight 
their  own  battles — come,  let  us  move  on,  or  well  never  see  no  one, 
continued  the  widow,  crowding  her  negatives,  as  was  her  custom 
when  excited  or  agitated. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  De  Courcy  Jones  and  a  very  much 
be-whiskered  gentleman,  buttoned  up  with  surprising  tightness  in 
a  very  short-skirted  Polish  lancer  costume,  presented  themselves, 
and  carried  off  the  willing  widow  and  the  f^-haired  Jessie  Mac- 
laggan to  the  baU-room. 

Meantime  Maggie  and  her  Earl,  like  two  happy  children  escap- 
ing the  schoolmaster's  eye,  found  that  tlie  next  dance  was  a  waltz, 
the  difficulties  of  which  were  quite  beyond  Lord  Torchester's 
powers. 

*  So  sorry.  Miss  Grey — thought  it  would  be  a  quadrilla  I  never 
could  waltz ;  and  there  is  such  a  mob,  I'd  be  sure  to  come  to  grief.* 

*  Oh  !  never  mind  ;  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  look  on.  What  a  lovely 
room  I  How  the  chandeliers  glitter  !  as  if  they  were  hung  with 
diamonds.    And  the  roof  ! — do  look  at  the  roof,  Lord  Torchester  I  * 

*  Very  fine.  I  never  saw  anything  better  done  than  this.  We 
could  do  nothing  in  London  like  it.'  And  then  the  two  children 
looked  on  amused  for  a  while  in  silence  ;  Maggie  tapping  her  little 
foot  in  time  to  the  music. 
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'  i  am  so  sorry  I  can't  waltz/  said  the  Earl,  noticing  this. 

*  Never  mind,  I  don't  care  a  bit.  I  am  sure  I  scarcely  thought  I 
had  a  chance  of  dancing  when  I  came  in.' 

*  Why,  snrely  you  knew  /  was  to  be  here.' 

*  Yes ;  but  then  you  must  know  a  great  many  people — ^your  own 
•ort  of  people,  I  mean — and  I  couldn't  reckon  on  you,  you  know,' 
■aid  Maggie,  with  malice  prepense. 

*  Why,  Maggie — ^I  mean  Miss  Grey — I  would  rather  dance  with 
you  thsin  with  any  one— in  fact,  it's  a  bore  to  dance  with  any  one 
else.' 

*  Oh  !  Lord  Torchester,  don't  talk  like  that ;  it's  silly.  Look  I 
there's  Mrs  Berry;  and  what  a  short  coat  the  gentleman  she  is 
dancing  with  has  on ! ' 

*  AVhy,  if 8  "  Cocky," '  said  Lord  Torchester,  after  looking  a  mo- 
ment earnestly  at  the  pair — * "  Cocky"  in  uniform  ! ' 

'  Who  is  he  ? '  asked  Maggie,  laughing. 

*  You  know  him — ^that  Polish  fellow  who  plays  the  piano.  What's 
his  name  % — Jones  and  the  others  call  him  "  Cocky."  He  always 
howls  about  his  country  when  he  is  half  screwed.' 

'  Oh !  M.  Kockanowska.  I  should  never  have  known  hin^ 
How  well  he  valses  ! ' 

'  Why,  Miss  Grey,  you  wouldn't  dance  with  that  beggar  ? '  said 
the  Earl,  jealously. 

*  Why  not  1    He  must  be  a  capital  partner.' 

*  Well,  I  wish  you'd  promise  me  you  will  not,  I  couldn't  bear 
to  see  you  dancing  with  the  fellow.' 

*  Oh  !  you  need  not  distress  yourself ;  he  will  not  ask  me.' 
•Butif  hedoesr 

'111  say  "Yes,"'  replied  Maggie,  mischievously.  *But  come 
away  into  that  beautiful  room ;  we  can  just  see  through  the  door 
opposite;  I  want  to  look  at  it,  and  we  can  hear  when  the  music 
plays  for  the  quadrille  there.' 

*  You  are  very  provoking,  Miss  Grey,  and  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
it  any  longer,'  said  the  young  peer,  half  lovingly,  half  angrily, 
*  You  can  just  do  what  you  like  with  Mrs  Berry,  so  do  get  her  out 
of  the  way  to-morrow,  and  see  me  quite  by  myself  for  half  an 
hour.' 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  I  can  rtot  do  what  I  like  with  Mrs  Berry,'  cried 
Maggie,  eagerly.  *  I  wish  I  could— for  her  own  sake,'  she  added, 
seeing  her  companion's  broad  countenance  brighten  all  over,  and 
thinking  of  the  objectionable  Count. 
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*  Well,  then,  I'll  ask  her  myself/  said  the  Earl  stoutly,  and  turn- 
ing very  red.     '  I  am  not  going  to  stand  it  any  longer.' 

As  his  lordship  particularised  no  special  grievance,  Maggie  wai 
prudently  silent,  and  they  made  their  way  into  the  saloon  which 
she  desired  to  inspect 

It  was  not  quite  so  crowded  as  the  others,  and  seated  on  a  low 
fauteuil  was  a  lady — a  dark-haired  lady,  with  piercing  black  eyes, 
and  a  curved  haughty  mouth — dressed  to  perfection,  absolutely 
dressed  into  beauty,  and  glittering  with  jewels.  A  little  court  of 
gentlemen  were  around  her,  whose  homage  she  received  with  that 
gracious  but  'stilly'  tranquil  grace  so  distinctive  of  a  high-bred 
Frenchwoman,  and,  receiving  rather  more  than  his  share  of  quiet 
notice,  Mr  Trafiford  stood  among  the  group — ^he  indeed  had  the 
honour  of  fanning  her  'sereneness'  with  her  superb  fan.  He 
seemed  too  absorbed  in  Ms  occupation  to  notice  the  entrance  of 
Maggie  and  his  cousin. 

*  There  isn't  much  to  see  here,  but  there's  a  nice  cool  corridor  at 
the  end,  and  we  can  get  round  that  way  into  the  ball-room  again.' 

*  Very  well,'  Maggie  didn't  want  to  stay  there. 

*  Was  that  lady  the  Marquise  de  Beaumanoir  1 ' 
'  What  lady  1 ' 

*  The  lady  Mr  Trafford  was  talking  to.' 

'Geoflf? — was  he  there?  I  didn't  see  him — I  fancied  he  would 
not  come.  No !  I  don't  suppose  the  Madame  de  Beaumanoir 
would  condesceud  to  come  to  such  a  gathering  of  Bonapartist 
eaaaUle  as  she  would  consider  this — but  I  didn't  notice  her.  By 
the  way,  how  do  you  like  Geoff  Trafford  1 ' 

*  Very  much — very  much  indeed.     He  is  so  amusing.' 

Yes  !  he  can  be  pleasant  enough,  but  I  have  foimd  him  a  horrid 
nuisance  here.  He  is  a  very  worldly  fellow,  and  now  that  he  haa 
sown  his  own  wild  oats  (and  I  suspect  he  has  been  awfully  fast) 
he  can  make  no  allowance  for  other  people.' 

*  I  suppose  he  thinks  they  cannot  be  sown  quick  enough,  and  I'm 
sure  he's  right — wild  oats  seem  very  fooHsh  things.' 

*  There,  Miss  Grey — that's  our  quadrille.' 

Lord  Torchester  was  rather  silent  and  absorbed  after  this.  He 
was,  in  short,  revolving  in  his  own  mind  how  best  to  carry  out  the 
resolution  to  which  he  had  come,  that  to-morrow  should  end  hit 
discomfort  and  uncertainties  and  give  him  some  definite  rights  over 
Maggie.  For,  inexperienced  in  women  and  their  ways,  he  conclud- 
ed that  her  happy  ease  of  manner  and  readiness  to  be  with  h 
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were  proofs  of  decided  preference,  and  that  his  only  difficulty  won)d 
be  to  Burmomit  a  certain  pride  on  her  part  which  might  induce  tor 
to  refuse  one  so  much  above  her  in  social  rank.  This,  he  did  not 
doubt,  he  should  get  over,  as  he  felt  that  once  the  ice  was  broken 
he  bad  quite  a  torrent  of  eloquence  in  reserve  wherewith  to  talk 
down  all  scruples.  But  the  present  effect  of  these  reflections  was 
to  impart  a  stubborn  uneasy  expression  to  his  countenance,  and  to 
induce  apeculations  in  Male's  mind  as  to  what  could  make  Lord 
Torchester  look  so  cross. 

'I  had  better  go  to  Mrs  Berry  now,'  she  said,  as  the  quadrille 
ended ;  '  I  have  been  a  long  time  away/ 

'  She  does'nt  want  you  a  bit,  and  you  know  that.  She  is  prancing 
abont  somewhere  with  ''  Cocky." ' 

^  No  matter ;  she  may  want  me,  and  I  ought  to  go  and  look  for 
her.' 

'  Well,  come  along  then.    I  think  you  are  very  ill-natured.' 

They  had  scarcely  reached  the  door  of  the  ball-room  when  Traf- 
ford  joined.  *  Forgive  me.  Miss  Grey.  Pardon,  Torchester,  if  I  am 
obliged  to  part  you  for  a  few  minutes.  The  Duchess  has  been  in- 
quiring about  you  and  I  promised  to  send  you  to  her  ;  she  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  with  only  three  daughters.' 

*  Well,  I  can't  go.    I  have  to  take  Miss  Grey  back  to  Mrs  Berry.' 

*  But,  my  dear  boy,  she  was  dining  with  your  mother  the  day  be- 
fore 3re8terday,  and  promised  to  see  you,  and  write  about  you,  and 
deliver  all  sorts  of  messages.  St  Lawrence  is  with  her  now,  and — 
I  think  you  had  better  go  and  do  the  civil.  Miss  Grey  need  not  be 
irreparably  lost,  and  if  she  will  allow  me  to  escort  her  to  her  cha- 
I)erone  the  exigencies  of  the  case  can  be  met' 

'  What  brings  that  old  harridan  to  Paris  ? '  growled  Lord  Torches- 
ter, not  liking  to  leave  St  Lawrence  the  unchecked  power  of  repre- 
senting or  misrepresenting  his  proceedings  to  one  of  the  greatest 
gossips  in  London. 

'  That  I  cannot  teU — ^but  here  she  is.' 

*  Well,  where  shall  1  find  you  1  * — ^to  Maggia 

'  At  the  general  rendezvous — the  top  of  the  grand  staircase.' 
The  Earl,  with  a  sigh  and  a  muttered  something  that  was  not  a 

blessing,  relinquished  Miss  Grey's  hand,  which  was  inmiediately 

transferred  to  Trafford's  arm. 
*Come,  Miss  Grey — are  we  really  to  look  for  Mrs  Berry  T  said 

Trafford,  looking  down  at  his  companion,  and  deliberately  taking 

in  every  detail  of  dress  and  hair,  face  and  figure. 
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^  V  es/  said  Maggie,  smiling  and  colouring  a  litUe  under  thiti  ex- 
amination. 

'So  be  it  This  is  a  wonderful  bit  of  '^  Arabian  Nigbts"  mag- 
nificence, is  it  not  l — such  marvellous  tasta' 

*  Oh  !  I  never  could  have  imagined  anything  so  lovely.  I  have 
lelt  quite  bewildered  with  the  splendour  and  the  crowd— it  is 
something  to  remember  all  one's  lif  &  I  am  glad  you  are  delighted 
too ;  Lord  Torchester  said  you  would  not  care  for  it— that  you  had 
exhausted  everything,  and  had  no  admiration  left' 

*  Yes  1  have  ! '  returned  Trafford,  very  shortly.  '  So  that  young 
scamp  has  been  representing  me  as  a  bl<ue  old  feUow!  I  think 
shooting  too  good  for  him— don't  you.  Miss  Gr^ ! ' 

'  Indeed  I  do  not !  You  forget  I  like  him  very  much;  but  why 
is  he  so  cross  with  you?' 

*  Oh !  he  fancies  I  interfere  with  him,  and  object  to  the  card- 
playing  set  he  has  fallen  in  with.  By  the  way,  I  was  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  hint  you  gave  me  the  first  evening  we  met — ^it  open- 
ed my  eyes  a  little  sooner  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  to 
De  Bragance  and  the  rest.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  said  much,  or  anything,'  said  Maggie,  trying 
back  in  her  memory  foe  what  had  passed. 

*  I  suppose  you  are  aware  eyes  speak  sometimes) '  looking  down 
into  hers  with,  perhaps,  more  in  his  own  than  he  was  aware  of. 

*  No  doubt  a  way  these  fine  gentlemen  give  themselves,'  thought 
Maggie,  as  she  naturaUy  turned  her  own  away  in  search  of  the 
frolicsome  widow. 

'  Well,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  Mrs  Berry,'  said  Trafford,  looking 
round,  *  and  it  is  folly  to  stay  here  waiting  for  her.  Have  you  seen 
all  the  wonders  of  the  scene.  Miss  Grey  I ' 

'  I  am  not  sure ;  I  have  seen  quantities  of  rooms  and ' 

'  Ah !  you  have  not  seen  the  Court  Louis  Quatorze?  That's  the 
gem  of  the  whole  place.  Come,  I  must  have  the  pleasure  of  show- 
ing it  to  you ; '  and  Maggie  found  herself  carried  ofif  after  a  fashion 
she  would  never  have  permitted  to  Lord  Torchester,  but  which 
with  his  worldly  cousin  she  did  not  dream  of  resisting. 

Turning  from  the  brilliant  vestibule,  Trafford  led  the  way  to  a 
dimly  lighted  corridor,  which  gave  something  the  impression  of  a 
cloister  from  its  sudden  quiet,  and  arched  roof;  from  this  they 
turned  into  one  loftier  and  wider,  but  stiU  dim,  cool,  and  quiet, 
though  pervaded  by  the  hum  of  the  multitude  Along  one  side 
ran  a  range  of  lofty  sashless  windows,  each  furnishe/^  witli  a 
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crimsoii-ciisliioned  seat  'Now  look  through  here,  Miss  Grey- 
there  is  a  fairy  scene  for  you.' 

'  Oh ! '  said  Maggie,  clasping  her  hands  and  gazing  as  directed — 
a  long-drawn  '  Oh ! '  of  fullest  delight  And  the  sight  that  met 
her  eyes  justified  it  A  large  square  court,  enclosed  by  the  richly- 
decorated  pure  white  f  a9ades  of  the  hotel ;  the  tesselated  pavement 
crossed  by  crimson  pathways  of  carpet,  the  centre  filled  with  a 
circular  mound  of  rarest  richest  flowers  of  every  scent  and  every 
hue,  and,  surmounting  all,  a  fountain  flung  its  feathery  jets  and 
musical  murmur  over  leaf  and  blossom,  drawing  out  the  depths  of 
perfume  and  freshening  every  tint  At  each  side  were  miniature 
lakes,  bordered  by  rocks,  shells,  and  creeping  plants,  behind  which 
huge  mirrors  doubled  their  size.  Through  an  archway  opposite 
oould  be  seen,  in  the  full  light  beyond,  a  picturesque  group  of 
auTxusien  de  la  garde,  and  gorgeous  parties  of  ladies  and  their 
cavaliers  passed  to  and  fro,  or  stood  to  watch  the  fountain  and  the 
flowers. 

*It  is  altogether  "the  triumph  of  decorative  art,"  as  **  our  own 
correspondent "  would  call  it,'  said  Traffbrd,  after  he  had  allowed 
Maggie  xminterrupted  enjoyment  for  a  few  minutes.  '  Let  us  sit 
down  here,  it  is  so  delidously  cool  and  comfortable,'  he  continued. 
'  and  then,  when  the  first  lot  of  people  go  in  to  sup  or  refresh,  and 
the  room  is  less  crowded,  you  will  give  me  a  waltz,  will  you  not, 
Miss  Grey  1    You  waltz,  of  course) ' 

'  Yes,  I  shidl  be  very  happy,  and  if  the  room  is  not  quite  so 
crowded  it  will  be  delightful;  for  see,  with  all  my  care  I  have  had 
my  iioor  dress  torn ; '  and  she  held  up  the  drapery  A\dth  a  long  rent 
in  it,  which  left  a  perilous  loop  to  catch  the  unwary  and  finish  the 
destruction  of  the  garment  *  I  suppose  needles  and  thread  iire 
not  to  be  had,  and  I  dare  not  venture  into  the  ball-room  with  it — 
stay,  this  will  do,'  and  she  drew  the  torn  edge  through  her  waist- 
band, the  cloudy  gauze  forming  a  pretty  festoon. 

*  What  a  misfortune  1 '  said  Traflbrd,  looking  attentively  at  her 
costume ;  '  for  really  you  are  mise  d,  ravir,  as  our  hosts  would  say. 
I  can  fancy  you  singing  *'  "J^hrough  the  wood!  thi^ough  the  wood  ! 
follow  and  find  me."  There  is  something  positively  Arcadian  and 
nymph-like  about  you.' 

*  Yes,  isn't  it  pretty?'  returned  Maggie,  laughing  and  blushing 
just  a  very  little  under  his  steady  gaze.  '  Mrs  Berry  was  very  kind 
to  give  it  to  me,  and  it  is  so  much  grander  than  anything  I  ever 
iiad  before  ;  I  could  not  help  thinking  as  I  dressed,  that  I  must 
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feel  much  as  Cinderella  would  Lave  felt  when  her  fairy  godmothei 
sent  her  to  the  balL' 

'  I  wish  I  didn't  feel  quite  so  like  the  prince  in  the  same  story, 
thought  Trafibrd,  with  a  smile  at  his  own  folly.  '  What  a  sweet 
Cinderella  it  is  1  That  young  cub  has  good  taste  !  He  must  be 
choked  off  though,  at  any  cost  Yet,  if  she  cares  for  him,  it  will  go 
hard  with  me  to  vex  her  !' 

He  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  however,  and  only  «au2, '  Was 
the  feeling  agreeable  % ' 

'  Yes  I  No  !  You  see,  I  knew  I  had  to  come  back  to  the  cinders 
of  my  daUy  life,  and  that  without  a  fairy  godmother/ 

'How  do  you  know  the  prince  may  not  come  for  you  too,  and 
carry  you  off  to  his  father's  palace  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks?' 
Maggie  laughed  merrily,  although  she  fancied  she  noticed  a  little 
significance  in  the  tone  of  this  speech,  and  replied, '  No !  no !  there 
is  no  prince  for  me !  I  fancy  the  cinders  will  be  my  portion  always : 
but  they  are  not  very  dreadful  if  they  are  never  worse  than  at  pre- 
sent' 

And  then  Maggie  turned,  leant  her  arm  on  the  window-sUl  and 
her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  looking  into  the  beautiful  court  below, 
while  Trafford  meditated  on  the  advisability  of  seizing  the  present 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  young  lad/s  views  respecting  his 
cousin,  and  striking  some  decisive  blow.  *  For,'  thought  the  worldly 
sceptic,  *  though  she  looks  '*so  bewitchingly  simple,"  who  can  tell 
what  schemes  and  mischief  may  lurk  under  that  pretty  exterior  1 
I  mustn't  be  idiot  enough  at  this  time  of  day  to  believe  "all's  gold 
that  glitters,"  though  there  is  a  very  genuine  glitter  about  this 
metal' 

'I  suppose  poor  Torchester  is  now  giving  good  words  with  his 
lips  but  cursing  me  in  his  heart,  as  he  feels  the  fangs  of  the  Duchess 
closing  on  him.    I  fancy  he  is  lost  to  us  for  the  evening.' 

*Whydidyou  send  him  away  and  make  him  uncomfortable!' 
asked  Maggie,  still  looking  down  into  the  court 

*  For  his  own  good ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Duchess  being  a  sworn 
ally  of  his  mother's,  attending  the  same  church,  <&;&,  though  the 
fact  of  her  Grace  having  daughters  has  modified  her  religious  views 
respecting  balls ;  you  must  know,  Lady  Torchester  is  very  re- 
'ligious;  in  fact,  devote.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  even  a 
voice  from  heaven  would  induce  her  to  give  up  her  son,  her 
only  son  !  She  is  so  wrapt  in  him.'  He  paused,  but  Maggie  kept 
Rilence,  for  her  heart  beat  a  little  chokingly.    She  quite  understood 
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ihe  lesson  Mr  Trafford  was  trjring  to  read  her,  and  though  per- 
fectly conscious  of  the  great  social  gulf  fixed  between  such  aristo- 
<rat8  as  the  Traffords  and  herself,  and  not  in  the  least  wishful  to 
span  it  over,  she  nevertheless,  in  her  woman's  heart,  felt  hurt  that 
a  man — a  pleasant,  S3rmpathetic,  chivalrous-looking  man,  Hke  Oeoff 
Trafford,  should  thii^  it  necessary  to  warn  her  off,  and  she  told 
herself,  with  sudden  and  unusual  pride,  that  she  was  worth  being 
loved,  be  she  ever  so  poor  and  insignificant,  while  the  wealth  of 
affection  and  truth  <^  had  to  bestow  lay  all  fresh  and  unexpended. 
Having  waited  a  moment  for  a  reply,  Trafford  resumed, '  I  had  a 
letter  from  Lady  Torchester  this  morning,  and  she  is  very  anxious 
to  hear  about  her  boy  from  this  great  friend,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
related  to  the  young  lady  she  intends  Tor  to  marry/ 

*  Indeed ! '  said  Maggie,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

'  I  suppose,'  continued  the  operator,  *  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be 
married  to  order ;  but  I  hope  Torchester  will  not  (^sappoint  his 
mother,  she  has  set  her  heart  on  this  match,  and  it  is  really  very 
suitable,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  Maggie  gravely  ;  then,  raising  her  head,  she 
turned  to  Trafford  with  a  smile  steaUng  roimd  her  mouth,  though 
the  eyes  looked  demure,  and  added,  'and  in  the  mean  time  you  are 
dreadfully  afraid  he  will  marry  me  ;  are  you  not,  Mr  Trafford  ? ' 

At  this  daring  and  sudden  carrying  of  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
quarters,  Trafford  was  silenced  for  an  instant,  aye,  and  puzzled 
too ;  then  recovering  himself ;  '  A  perfectly  natural  wish  on  hi£ 
part,'  he  said,  with  polite  gravity, '  the  question  is,  how  such  a 
marriage  would  affect  your  happiness  1 ' 

*  Listen  to  me,'  returned  Maggie  Grey,  colouring  vividly,  and 
looking  fearlessly  straight  into  Trafford's  eyes  ;  '  set  your  mind  at 
rest ;  I  do  not  want  to  marry  your  cousin.  I  suppose  it  is  stupid 
to  talk  of  such  things,  but  I  would  rather  be  among  the  cinders  of 
life  all  my  days  tlian  lose  the  chance  of  love,  real  love  I  mean. 
And  you  don't  suppose  a  v)OTiuin  could  love  that  shy,  awkward, 
kindly,  self-willed  boyi  Why,  a  husband  ought  to  be  something 
stronger  and  better  than  oneself,  something  you  could  be  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  afraid  of  sometimes.' 

'  Then  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Grey,  you  have  small  chance  of  finding 

the  desired  article,'  said  Trafford,  trying  to  reassume  his  former 

tone  of  easy  pleasantry,  whUe  he  half  closed  his  eyes  to  conceal  the 

look  of  admiration  he  knew  he  could  not  keep  out  of  them  at  this 

sadden  fire  in  his  companion.    '  For  there  is  an  amount  of  daring 
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in  you  quite  beyond  most  men,  which,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  your 
friendship  with  that  red  republican  pet  you  keep  au  cinqvi^me.* 

^  You  may  laugh,  Mr  Trafford,  but  I  am  serious.  I  do  not  want 
to  marry  Lord  Torchester.* 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Trafiford,  in  a  more  natural  tone.  ^  But  you  know 
he  wants  to  marry  you  ? ' 

'No!  I  do  not  He  likes  me  very  much,  and  that  is  quite  na- 
tural,' continued  Maggie,  apologetically ;  *  for  we  are  both  young, 
and  enjoy  the  same  things,'€Lnd  I  never  made  the  fuss  about  hum 
the  rest  did,  so  he  felt  at  home  with,  and ' 

*  Loved  you !  Perfectly  natural  indeed,'  interrupted  Trafford, 
now  quite  in  earnest,  and  deeply  interested. 

*  Well,  that  is  saying  too  mucL  He  will  very  soon  forget  all 
about  me,  and  if  he  does  think  of  marrying  me,'  continued  Maggie, 
smiling  and  blushing,  as  she  played  somewhat  nervously  with  her 
flowers,  *  he  will  be  very  pleased  by-and-by,  when  he  is  older,  and 
imderstands  things  better,  to  think  he  did  not ; '  and  she  looked 
up  to  Trafiford  for  acquiescence.  But  he  took  in  her  glance  with- 
out speaking,  so  she  went  on,  *  You  may  make  your  mind  quite 
easy.  I  don't  want  to  marry  Lord  Torchest^r ;  though,'  lighting 
up  again  at  the  idea  of  being  thought  unfit  for  any  one, '  if  I  really 
cared  for  liim,  I  would  not  give  him  up  for  you  or  any  one,  except 
his  mother ;  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  vex  a  good  kind  mother.' 

*  You  are  an  extraordinary  girl,'  said  Trafiford,  half  to  himself. 

*  How  wonderfully  wise  common  sense  sounds  when  you  have  not 
heard  any  for  some  time.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Grey,*  he  continued, 
with  a  contradictoriness  it  would  have  puzzled  him  to  account  for, 

*  you  ought  to  consider  that  Torchester  would  be  thought  a  great 
catch  by  some — most — ^young  ladies.  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  and 
has  a  goodly  unencumbered  rent-rolL  Mount  Trafford  is  a  charm- 
ing country-seat ;  the  family  mansion  in  St  James's  Square  only 
requires  a  little  paint  to  be  a  most  desirable  town  residence ;  the 
family  diamonds  would  look  almost  as  well  as  the  violets  and  dewy 
leaves,'  with  a  caressing  smile,  *  and  a  countess  with  common  sense 
and  uncommon  nature  might  possibly  take  the  London  world  by 
storm,  and  make  herself  a  great  power  there.' 

*  You  are  very  puzzling,  and  I  am  afraid  sarcastic' 

*No!  upon  my  soul!  You  ought  to  think  of  what  you  ar« 
rejecting,  Miss  Grey.  It  is  what  is  generally  considered  (and 
justly)  a  first-rate  chance.' 
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*  Mr  Trafford/  said  Maggie,  opening  her  eyes,  *  do  you  want  me 
to  marry  your  cousin  1 ' 

'  Most  certainly  not,'  he  replied,  with  an  uncompromising  sincier 
ity  that,  in  spite  of  her  reason  and  common  sense,  wounded  his 
companion.  She  coloured  deeply,  and  felt  the  provoking  tell-tale 
tears  spring  to  her  eyes ;  but  she  held  them  back  resolutely,  and 
looked  steadily  at  her  bouquet  Trafford,  however,  read  the  trans- 
parent countenance  as  he  would  a  page  of  clearest  type,  and  felt 
furious  with  himself  for  his  unguarded  speech,  all  the  sources  of 
which  he  must  not  explain.  '  What  an  idiot ! '  he  thought, '  how 
shall  I  do  away  with  the  impression  I  have  made  %  *  ^  Certainly 
not,'  he  continued  gently, '  for  though  it  is  only  fair  to  set  forth 
the  worldly  advantages  of  such  a  marriage,  I  am  sure  they  would 
never  satisfy  you^  imless' — ^here  he  hesitated  and  lost  the  thread  of 
his  measured  discourse,  looking  at  the  downcast  face  before  him, 
and  seeing  the  quick  rise  and  faU  of  the  fluttered  bosom  ;  then 
after  a  moment's  abrupt  pause,  he  exclaimed  naturally, '  And,  by 
Jove,  the  cub  is  fiot  worthy  of  you  ! ' 

*  At  all  events,'  said  Maggie,  still  looking  down, '  it  is  a  polite 
way  of  putting  it ;  but  do  not  abuse  Lord  Torchester  too  much,  or 

I  shall  grow  suddenly  fond  of  him,  and  then *  she  paused  in  her 

torn,  and    looked  up  with  a  spice  of  shy  coquetry  extremely 
piquctfUe. 

*  Ah  !  Miss  Grey,  in  spite  of  your  tall  talking,  I  see  you  have  a 
weakness  for  raw  boys.  That  stony  heart  of  yours  has  neverthe- 
less soft  comers  for  Torchester  and  the  cousin  he  resembles.' 

*  Yes,  it  has,'  said  Maggie,  laughing  and  recovering  herself  ;  *  only 
my  cousin  John  is  five  or  six  years  older  than  I  am,  and  has  been 
fighting  his  own  way  in  the  world  longer  than  that ;  so  he  will  be 
no  raw  boy  when  I  see  him  again.' 

*  He  is  a  lucky  fellow  to  have  such  a  champion  ready  to  wel- 
come him  back,'  returned  Trafford,  gravely.  *  When  do  you  expect 
himr 

*  Oh  !  I  don't  know.  I  don't  expect  him  at  all ;  but  come,  we 
must  look  again  for  Mrs  Berry  ;  and  once  more,  Mr  TraflFord,  set 
your  mind  at  rest  I  may  marry  my  own  cousin,  who  is  in  my 
own  rank  of  life,  but  I  will  not  marry  yours.  I  am  quite  as  disin- 
clined for  an  unequal  match  as  the  Countess  of  Torchester  or  your- 
•elf ! ' 

And  with  a  flash  of  defiance  in  her  grey  eyes  Maggie  rose  up. 
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*  Look  for  Mrs  Berry/  repeated  Trafford,  offering  his  arm,  and 
wisely  letting  the  last  part  of  her  speech  pass  unnoticed ;  '  by  no 
means.  Where  is  that  waltz  you  promised  me  )  Be  generous,  and 
show  your  forgiveness  of  my  stupidity  and  blunders  by  keeping 
your  promise.' 

TraSbrd  looked  earnestly  into  her  eyes,  and  spoke  in  such  an 
eager  real  tone  that  Maggie  was  surprised  and  flattered,  and  said, 
rather  shyly, '  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  and  I  like  waltzing.' 

So  they  waltzed,  and  a  very  delightful  waltz  it  was.  The  floor 
was  so  even  and  the  music  delicious ;  and,  as  Trafford's  experience 
had  foreseen,  so  manv  had  gone  to  refresh  that  the  crowd  was  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  their  style  suited  each  other — and — ^well, 
there  was  something  very- delightful  about  that  waltz — so  much  so, 
that  when  the  music  ceased  Trafford  mentally  consigned  the  musi- 
cians to  a  warmer  place  than  the  ball-room;  but  he  only  said, 
'  Those  fellows  have  surely  cut  it  short ! '  and  Maggie  said, '  I  think 
they  have/  Then  Trafford  suggested  an  ice,  and  when  they  went 
to  look  for  one  they  fell  in  with  Lord  Torchester,  looking  awfully 
black,  and  in  the  clutches  of  a  large  distinguished -looking  girl  with 
red  hair  and  freckles,  and  a  certain  disdainful  good-humour  in  her 
broad  face,  who  stared  hard  at  Maggie,  but  gave  Trafford  a  smile 
and  nod. 

*Mrs  Berry  is  waiting  for  you,*  said  Lord  Torchester,  as  he  pars- 
ed.   *  I  think  she  wants  to  leave ;'  and  he  went  on. 

*0h!  Mr  Trafford,  never  mind  about  ice  or  anything;  do  take 
me  to  Mrs  Berry,*  said  Maggie,  anxiously ;  she  felt  curiously  nerv- 
ous and  shaken,  and  not  equal  to  bear  a  scolding. 

Trafford  looked  at  her.  *  You  are  not  afraid  of  this  woman?'  he 
asked. 

*  Oh,  no,  no !  she  is  very  good  to  me ;  still  I  do  not  want  to  put 
her  out.' 

*CoTiie,  then,*  said  Trafford,  good-humouredly.  *We  will  soon 
find  her.'  And  they  did — in  anything  but  a  happy  mood,  with  no 
one  in  attendance  but  ^  the  Maclaggan,'  kilts  and  aM,  looking  rather 
bleary  about  the  eyes. 

*  Well,  I'm  sure,  Maggie !  I  thought  I  was  never  to  see  you 
again !  What  in  the  world ' — 

*  I  have  to  apologize,  Mrs  Berry,'  put  in  Trafford,  blandly.  *  You 
see  long  rustication  has  extinguished  the  old  habit  of  slipping 
through  a  crowd  which  I  used  to  possess  like  other  habituis  of 
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dazzliTig  scenes;  so  we  have  been  impounded  in  the  refreshment- 

room,  and  have  only  just  escaped/ 

'  And  gracioiis  goodness,  Maggie !  how  you  have  torn  your  dress !' 
'Will  yon  do  me  the  honour  of  dancing  this  quadrille  1'  asked 

Trafford  of  the  widow,  with  his  best  bow  and  smile. 

'The  Duchess  wants  particularly  to  speak  to  you/  said  Lord 

Torchester,  coming  up  at  that  moment,  and  grinning  a  malicious 

grin. 

*  I  wait  your  decision,'  said  Trafford  to  Mrs  Berry,  not  noticing 
his  kinsman. 

*  I  am  sure  I  am  very  happy,'  replied  Mrs  Berry,  brightening  a 
little. 

'  Then  tell  the  Duchess  she  must  have  patience,  my  dear  fellow,' 
said  Trafford,  offering  his  arm  to  the  flattered  widow,  who,  regard- 
less of  her  duties  as  chaperon^  went  off  triumphant;  so  Maggie 
managed  to  get  her  ice  at  last,  and  ate  it  very  contentedly  in  Lord 
Torchestei^s  company;  she  even  found  a  waltz  with  De  Courcy 
Jones  not  disagreeable,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  Mr  Trafford 
as  a  partner,  and  she  enjoyed  quite  a  near  view  of  both  Emperor 
and  Empress ;  but  Geoffrey  Trafford  she  saw  no  more  that  evening. 
At  last  Mrs  Berry  insisted  on  going  away — ^there  was  a  long  wait- 
ing for  the  carriage;  but  the  united  efforts  of  Lord  Torchester, 
Kockanowska,  and  *  the  Maclaggau,'  were  Anally  successful,  and  at 
last  they  were  at  home. 

*  Well,  it  was  a  grand  affiedr,  but  scarcely  worth  all  the  money 
and  trouble  it  cost  me.  Undo  this  lace,  Maggie,  will  you  ]  I  am 
dead  tired  !  * 

'  Oh,  Mrs  Berry !  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  enjoy  it  I  never  saw 
Anything  so  splendid  and  beautiful.' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Tbaffo&d  was  rather  late  at  breakfast  the  morning  after  the 
bilL  He  was  partaking  of  that  meal  slowly  and  reflectively,  when 
to  him  entered  Lord  Torchester — airily  dressed  in  a  light  grey 
iDminer  suit,  a  blue  tie,  and  a  rose  in  his  button-hol& 
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*  What!  only  at  breakfast  1    Why  it  is  twelve  o'clock  1 ' 
'  One  is  not  compelled  to  feed  the  moment  one  is  up/ 

'  By  which  you  mean  me  to  believe,  that  you  were  up  with  the 
lark,  though  you  are  only  refreshing  now  ] ' 

*  Exactly !    Of  which  you  can  believe  as  much  as  you  like/ 

'  Well,  I  have  been  about  for  a  considerable  time,  and  I  think  1 
could  eat  something  more  now.  That  pdte  de  Stratbonrg  looks 
well/  So  Lord  Torchester  sat  down.  He  seemed  in  extraordinary 
good  spirits,  yet  restless,  even  nervous,  withaL  *  I  say  Geoff!  It's 
awfully  hot,  and  that  ball  last  night,  with  the  crowd,  and  the 
standing  about,  was  enough  to  knock  any  fellow  up,  except  a  bag 
of  bones  and  muscle  like  you.  I  rmist  have  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
soda  to  set  me  right' 

*  Bless  the  boy ! '  said  Trafford,  ringing.  *  What  would  £xeter 
Hall  say  to  such  refreshment — ^instead  of  prayers  and  expounding  P 
I  always  thought  brandy-and-soda  necessary  after  a  supper  rather 
than  a  ball,  though  at  your  age,  probably,  the  most  dangerous 
intoxication  is  to  be  found  at  the  latter.' 

*  Brandy  and  soda-water,'  said  Lord  Torchester  to  the  waiter, 
'  and  put  a  lump  of  ice  in  it  I  don't  know  about  danger,'  he  con- 
tinued, *  if  pleasant  things  don't  hurt,  where's  the  danger  1  * 

*  If !  The  pith  of  the  matter  lies  in  that  "  if," '  returned  the 
Mentor. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  driving  at,  Geoff,'  said  Lord  Tor- 
chester, taking  the  goblet  of  cooling  beverage  and  ei^'oying  a  deep 
draught  '  At  least,  I  have  a  sort  of  idea,'  nodding  to  the  waiter 
to  go.  *But,'  in  a  resolute,  almost  bullying  voice,  *you  just 
need  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  matter.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind. 

*  To  what  ? '  asked  Trafford,  quietly.    *  Try  a  little  more  pdte  1 ' 

'  No,  thanks.  Look  here,  I  am  determined  to  tell  you  all  about 
it — ^f or  you  have  always  been  a  good  fellow  till  now,  and  I  must 
say  I've  been  awfully  disgusted  with  you  since  you  came  here. 
You  have  interfered,  and  been  such  a  nuisance.' 

'  Thank  you.  Well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  if  you  are  so  in- 
clined, and  I'll  try  and  get  back  into  my  good  fellow  condition.' 

*  Do ;  for  I  feel  as  if  I  must  speak  to  some  one,  or  I'll  burst,' 
said  the  Earl,  throwing  open  his  coat. 

'  Make  haste  and  speak  then,  for  God's  sake ! ' 

*  Geoff,  I'm  going  to  propose  to  her  to-day,' — and  the  speaKttf 
blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
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*  I  thought  so—"  her,**  meaDing  Mrs  Berry's  pretty  young  friend]  * 
'  Tes,  of  course !    Didn't  she  look  awfully  pretty  last  night  ? ' 

*  Slie  did.    I  do  not  object  to  your  taste,  but ' 

*  There  is  no  use  in  "  buts."  As  Mrs  Berry  said,  "  Whaf  s  the  use 
of  being  noble  and  wealthy,  young,  and  my  own  master,  if  I  can't 
many  whom  I  like  1 " 

'  Mrs  Berry  said  so,  did  she  %  I  suppose  she  never  heard  that 
noblesse  oblige  /  * 

'  It  shall  not  oblige  me,'  said  the  Earl,  stoutly. 

'  And  you  are  quite  sure  of  being  accepted,  I  presume  1 ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  rather  think  I  am.    I 

fancy  from  some  remarks  of ^however,  that  don't  matter ;  but 

she  is  always  better  pleased  to  be  with  me  than  any  one  else— 
ervideutly  better  pleased;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  Master  Geoff, 
though  you  thought  yourself  very  clever  last  night  getting  rid  of 
me  as  you  did — that  Maggie  was  wishing  you  at  Jericho  all  the 
time.' 

*0h,  you  think  sol' 

'  I  am  sure  of  it  And  I  must  say  I  don't  think  it  was  at  all  fair 
the  way  you  tried  to  come  in  between  us  ;  for  though  you  are  get- 
ting rather  an  old  fellow,  still ^I  don't  consider  you  quite  a  safe 

man.' 

'You  are  complimentary !  Now,  Torchester,  I  don't  want  to  be 
more  of  a  nuisance  than  I  can  help.  As  you  say,  you  are  your  own 
master ;  and  after  all  my  talk  you  can  do  as  you  like.  But  don't 
you  think  you  are  throwing  away  liberty  very  soon?  Don't  you 
think  it  will  be  a  little  unpleasant  to  begin  life  in  London  with  the 
character  of  a  dux)e  ?  Hear  me/  said  Trafford,  as  Lord  Torchester 
sprang  up,  indignantly, '  /do  not  say  you  are  a  dupe,  but  the  world 
will.  Don't  you  think  it  will  be  rather  trying  to  receive  Mrs  Ber- 
ry as  your  wife's  bosom  friend,  and  to  hear  her  reminiscences  of 
"  the  time  when  the  dear  countess  was  my  companion  ? " ' 

*  She's  a  fearful  female,  certainly,'  said  the  Earl ;  *  but ' 

*  Another  word,  and  I  am  done.  Don't  you  think  it  will  be  a  little 
trying  to  hear  the  future  Viscount  Trafford  and  the  Ladies  Mar- 
garet and  Adelina  and  Augusta,  (be.,  calling  the  excellent  chemist  in 
Beverly  Street,  "  uncle  "  ?  And  finally,  Torchester,  do  you  think  it 
quite  worth  while  to  break  your  mother's  heart,  such  a  mother  as 
yours,  for  the  sake  of  a  girl — nice  and  good  as  she  may  be — ^whom 
jofx  have  scarcely  known  four  months ) ' 

'  But  it  won't  break  her  heart.    Why  should  it  1 '  said  the  young 
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Earl  uneasily.  *  I  am  sure  Miss  Grey  would  make  her  a  kinder, 
better  daughter  than  Lady  Mary  Wandesforde,  or  Miss  Beauchamp, 
or  Margaret  Wallscourt.  Why  my  mother  would  dote  on  her,  once 
we  were  safely  married  and  the  thing  could  not  be  undone.  And 
as  to  the  old  uncle — I  think  it  very  snobbish  of  you,  Geoff,  first  to 
find  out  all  about  her  people  and  then  talk  of  them  in  this  Mray.  I 
—but,  by  Jove  !  it  only  wants  twenty  minutes  to  ona  Here  gar- 
^on  I  gar<^  I  dkfiacre^  quick  !  I  said  Fd  be  there  at  one  ;  so  good- 
bye old  fellow — m  tell  you  the  news  to-night,'  and  burning  all  over 
yd\h  anticipation,  slightly  dashed  with  nervousness,  Lord  Torchcs- 
ter  hurried  away  to  meet  his  fate. 

Geoffrey  Trafford  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  thought,  while  Iub 
Gcdignani  hung  neglected  from  his  hand. 

Alter  all,  there  was  some  truth  in  what  Torchester  had  said :  once 
the  marriage  was  an  accomplished  fact,  the  Countess  would,  pro- 
bably, reconcile  herself  to  it ;  and  as  to  himself,  he  wished  to  heaven 
he  had  not  taken  that  unnecessary  Quixotic  journey  to  Paris.  What 
good  had  it  done  ]  If  this  headstrong  cub  was  saved,  it  would  be 
through  the  unworldliness  of  his  innamoraia,  not  through  -his 
(Cxeoffre/s)  exertions  or  influence ;  he  might  as  well  have  talked  to 
a  stone ;  unless  indeed  his  conversations  with  Miss  Grey  strength- 
ened her  resolution  to  reject  her  lordly  lover.  But,  query,  after  all, 
would  she  refuse  him  1  Girls  were  easily  influenced  by  the  people 
with  whom  they  lived,  and  of  course  Mrs  Berry  was  eager  for  Uie 
marris^e.  Then  what  a  future  it  opened  up  to  the  homeless  little 
waif  1  Yes,  it  would  be  strange  after  all  if  she  did  refuse.  Perhaps 
she  was  even  now  giving  a  blushing  consent— which  would  of  course 
be  sealed  by  a  kiss,  and  an  uncommonly  sweet  kiss  those  lips  of  hers 
would  give  !  Young,  shy  muff,  though  he  was,  Torchester  would 
never,  siurely,  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  dozen. 

And  altogether,  the  ideas  suggested  by  Trafford's  reverie  were  so 
humiliating  and  unpleasant  that  he  rang  sharply,  and  in  his  tui'ii 
ordered  *  Claret  and  soda-water — ^iced,  remember  ! '  in  a  sterner 
voice  than  the  waiter  had  heard  from  him  since  he  was  in  the 
house.  Then,  after  some  further  moody  reverie,  Trafford  sallied 
forth. 

It  was  a  bright  glorious  day.  The  Tuilerias  gardens  were  crowd- 
ed with  fantastically-dressed  children  and  their  bonnes^  and  thick- 
ly studded  with  artistically-dressed  and  posed  ladies — seated  on 
their  chaises  h  deux  sous,  their  feet  on  another— journal,  novel,  or 
crochet,  in  hand ;  some  of  them  picturesquely  accompanied  by  a 
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fM  amowr  or  two ;  mother,  children,  and  nurse,  all  dressed  to 
perfection  for  their  separate  rdles,  I  suppose  there  are  shabby 
people  to  be  found  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  but  I  have  never  seen 
them,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  when  they  do  go  there  that 
intense  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  which  characterises  the  Paris- 
ian induces  them  to  slink  up  the  out-of -sight  paths. 

Trafford  strolled  slowly  along,  intending  to  hunt  up  an  old  book- 
shop in  the  Quartier  Latin,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  copy  of  a 
certain  rare  '  History  of  the  Dues  de  Bourgogne ; '  for  mixed  with 
his  love  for  sport  and  pleasure  was  a  strong  under-current  of  intel- 
lectual taste,  which,  as  the  first  fire  and  animalism  of  youth  burnt 
out,  flowed  with  a  fuller  tide  and  more  urgent  need  of  supply. 
How  is  it  that  the  animalism  of  youth  is  free  from  the  repulsive- 
ness  which  clings  to  the  materialism  of  middle  age  ?  I  suppose  we 
accept  the  first  as  the  necessary  initiative  stage  which  will  lead  to 
higher  and  purer  things,  or  there  is  a  naturalness  about  it  that  car- 
ries its  own  justification ;  but  the  lower  tone  which,  after  knowing 
better  things,  is  deliberately  adopted  by  the  experienced  man  of 
the  world,  this  it  is  that  defiles  the  soul. 

Geoffi^y  Trafford  strolled  along,  brightened  by  the  influence  of 
the  light  and  colour  round  him,  and  thought  how  unmistakable 
were  the  characteristics  of  race — from  the  children's  games  to  the 
soldiers'  uniforms,  from  the  sit  of  the  men's  hats  to  the  shape  of 
the  women's  hands,  from  the  mode  of  cooking  to  the  mode  of 
thinking — which  underlies  alL  How  radically  un-Teutonic  was  all 
about  him !  Yes,  Paris  was  a  very  delightful  place  for  a  fortnight, 
or  a  month  at  most ;  but  after  that,  there  was  nothing  to  keep  a 
roan  there  if  he  had  outlived  the  days  when  a  love  affair  was  a 
matter  of  importance  ('  And  that,'  thought  Trafford, '  is  a  moveable 
date  \  unless,  indeed,  there  was  a  revolution — he  would  grant  that 
would  be  exciting ;  but  having  been  in  the  gay  city  in  December, 
'  51,  he  had  had  enough  of  that  sort  of  excitement  Now  he  would 
leave;  his  visit  had  been  altogether  2i  fiasco.  Bolton  was  right ;  it 
was  time  he  began  to  make  a  place  for  himself.  Though  no  par- 
tisan in  politics  he  had  some  convictioiis ;  and  at  any  rate  his  long- 
n^lected  profession  offered  him  occupation,  interest,  perliaps  for- 
tune; and  perhaps  mingling  in  the  busy  actual  life  of  London 
would  bring  convictions  and  earnestness  and  the  salt  of  energy  to 
brace  him.  Yes,  he  would  go  to-morrow— no,  to-morrow  would  be 
Wednesday,  and  it  would  only  be  polite  to  look  in  at  Mrs  Beny* 
reception  and  Did  adieu  to  the  lair  widow  and  her  *  rabble  rout . 
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^  Besides,  I  should  like  to  see  how  the  little  Countess  elect  bean 
herself.'  At  this  point  of  his  meditations  Trafibrd  stopped  under 
the  shade  of  a  great  chestnut  tree,  and  Maggie's  earnest,  innocent 
eyes  seemed  again  to  look  into  his  as  they  did  the  night  before, 
when  she  said : '  I  may  marry  my  own  cousin,  Mr  Traffbrd,  but  I 
will  not  marry  yours.'  *  They  are  not  fine  eyes,  but  sweet  By 
Jove !  this  woman  has  fine  eyes! '  as  a  tall  hu^  in  black  silk  and  a 
cloud  of  black  Brussels  lace,  with  one  damask  rose  in  her  black 
lace  bonnet,  came  up  to  him.  She  held  a  small  gold-edged  book  in 
one  hand;  the  other  rested  on  the  arm  of  a  substantial,  dignified- 
looking  dame  de  compagnie;  and  she  walked  with  queenly,  haughty 
grace.  As  she  approached,  a  smile  of  recognition  curved  her  thin, 
finn  lip,  and  Trafibrd,  bowing  as  though  to  an  empress,  raised  his  hat. 
'  My  good  genius  has  guided  me  here  this  morning.  To  what 
fortunate  accident  do  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Madame  la 
^larquisel' 

*  I  am  enperUtence^  Monsieur,  and  go  to  the  chapelle  eaepicUotf-eJ 

*  I  presume  it  is  not  permitted  for  a  heretic  and  a  son  of  per- 
fidious Albion  to  accompany  you?' 

'  I  fear  not ;  you  might  be  a  disturbing  element  But  dine  with 
us  at  six  (M.  de  Beaumanoir  will  be  charmed  to  see  you),  and  after 
<*.ome  with  me  to  hear  Cruvelli  in  "  Robert  le  Diable.'" 

*  Madame,  I  gratefully  accept' 

Madame  de  Beaumanoir  gave  him  a  flashing  look  out  of  her 
great  black  eyes  and  passed  on. 

Trafibrd,  too,  roused  from  his  dreaminess,  walked  away  and  soon 
found  himself  in  the  region  of  the  old  book-stalls,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  one  of  his  former  allies,  an  old  snuffy,  mum- 
mified bookworm,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  a  long  and  interesting 
conversation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  inquiring  for  Lord  Torchester  while  dressing  to  dine  with 
Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  Trafford  found  he  had  not  returned  since 
morning,  from  which  Ids  Mentor  argued  that,  having  been  pro- 
bably accepted,  he  had  stayed  to  dine  en  famUle  with  Mrs  Berry 
and  the  tdiv  fiancee,  *  Any  way,  the  matter  is  out  of  my  hands,  so 
I  may  put  it  out  of  my  head  and  amuse  myself  a  little  \  for  alto- 
gether Torchester  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  ma'  But  some- 
how the  matter  would  not  go  out  of  his  head,  and  he  felt  positively 
relieved  to  find  himself  at  the  Hdtel  de  Pontigny,  and  obliged  to 
tiuii  his  thoughts  to  totaUy  different  subject. 
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Madame  de  Beaumauoir  entertained  Trafford,  an  elderly 
Ticomte  with  a  red  ribbon,  and  M,  le  niarij  in  the  salle  d  manger 
which  formed  one  of  her  own^  suite  of  apartments ;  and  a  most 
dainty  apartment  it  was :  the  walls  a  pale  grey,  richly  but  lightly 
decorated  in  the  Pompeian  style;  the  hangings  of  soft  amber, 
fringed  and  relieved  with  borders  of  red-brown  velvet 

The  dinner  was  perfection.  The  poetically-arranged  dessert, 
with  its  delicate  service  of  engraved  glass  and  silver,  the  profusion 
of  flowers,  the  noiseless  attendance  which  seemed  to  anticipate 
every  want,  the  easy  elegance,  the  quiet  simplicity,  made  one 
forget,  by  the  absence  of  effort,  the  immense  cost  at  which  this 
completeness  was  attained. 

Then  the  derM-tailette  of  Madame — ^rich,  dull,  thick  silk,  of  the 
most  delicate  spring-like  green,  with  quantities  of  priceless  white 
lace,  and  emeralds  sparkling  at  ears  and  throat— a  sort  of  half - 
subdued  sparkle  in  her  great  eyes,  and  a  rich  colour  in  her  clear 
brunette  cheek. 

*  Can  the  force  of  civilisation  further  go  1 '  thought  Trafford,  as  he . 
unfolded  his  napkin  and  prepared  to  enjoy  his  jjotage  it  la  prin- 
tanier.    'Would  Bolton  ezgoy  this?    No;  it  is  too  poetical  for 
him.' 

M,  le  mart  was  a  quiet  old  gentleman  admirably  suited  to  be  the 
husband  of  Madame.  Bis  tastes  led  him  to  harmless  and  inex- 
pensive pursuits,  with  which  his  wife  never  interfered — nay,  so 
far  furthered,  that  on  his  f dte  day  she  always  presented  him  with 
the  newest  invention  in  microscopes,  or  cases,  or  specimens, 
or  whatever  else  might  gratify  the  tastes  of  a  naturalist ;  and  let 
him  wander  about  as  much  as  he  liked  with  a  bag-net  at  the 
end  of  a  stick,  catching  butterflies  and  spiders  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent 

M.  le  Vicomte  was  an  especial  friend  of  the  Marquis — an  ad- 
vanced student  of  nature,  the  mention  of  whose  name  would  send 
a  thrill  through  every  museum  in  Europe  and  make  the  British 
megatherium  rattle  its  bones  in  approbation ;  and  Trafford  could 
not  help  admiring  the  quiet  tact  with  which  the  suave  hostess 
suggested  topics  that  might  please  and  occupy  these  gentlemen, 
while  an  occasional  glance  at  Trafford,  after  a  fashion  he  well 
remembered,  revealed  the  supreme  contempt  with  which  she 
regarded  them. 

'And  who  will  escort  me  to  the  opera?'  asked  Madame  de 
Beaumauoir  as  the  servants  withdrew  after  placing  coffee  and  the 
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dutsse  on  the  table.  *  M.  le  Vicomte,  M.  Trafford,  and  you,  cnM 
arrU—l  can  give  all  places  in  my  loge,  I  have  long  intended  to 
hear  Cruvelli  in  '*  Eobert/'  and  this  is  her  second  appearance.' 

'  Madame  will  excuse  me/  said  the  Vicomte ;  '  I  have  promised 
to  meet  the  curator  of  the  Berlin  Museum.' 

'  And  1/  interrupted  the  Marquis  eagerly, '  accompany  Monsieur; 
we  had  so  arranged  it  Nevertheless,  Monsieur  Trafford  will,  no 
doubt,  give  thee  his  arm,  chh'e  amie,  and  so  thou  shalt  not  be  alone.' 

'  I  am  quite  at  Madame's  orders,'  said  Trafford. 

*  Then  let  us  go,'  replied  Madame,  glancing  at  the  pendule,  *  and 
enjoy  it  en  connoisseurs  from  beginning  to  end.' 

So  the  Marchioness  rose,  rang  for  her  maid,  and  went  in  search 
oi  her  cachemire. 

'  What  a  lifel'  said  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  as  they  rolled  to- 
wards the  *Italiens'  in  her  exquisitely-appointed  brougham. 
'  Imagine  a  grasshopper  or  a  beetle  for  the  aim  of  one's  existence 
— the  discovery  of  a  new  variety  of  moth  or  a  lizard  with  additional 
legs  being  the  fulness  of  one's  ambition !  What  sympathy  could  a 
woman  like  myself  extract  from  creatures  such  as  these  1 ' 

*The  moths,  or  Jf.  le  mariV  asked  Trafford,  with  mischief. 
Madame  de  Beaumanoir  looked  at  him  reproachfully  and  kept 
silence.  'Forgive  me,  Madame,'  he  resumed,  smiling;  *but  when 
I  see  the  glorious  light  of  your  eyes  aU  undimmed,  the  soft  tint  of 
cheek  and  lip  as  fr^  as  ever,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  want  of 
that  sympathy  which  Monsieur  bestows  on  the  spiders  and  tbt' 
flies  can  be  so  essential  to  your  happiness  and  well-being.' 

*  Fi  done  /'  returned  the  Marquise ;  *  you  little  dream  the  empti- 
ness of  my  life.' 

Trafford  answered  by  a  tender  and  inquiring  glance,  while  he 
thought  to  himself,  *  She  is  just  the  same  as  ever — wonderfully 
little  changed.' 

The  overture  was  finished  when  they  reached  the  tlieatre. 
Madame  de  Beaimianoir,  whose  box  was  next  the  stage,  seated 
herself  en  evidence,  facing  the  house,  and  swept  it  with  her  glass, 
naming,  as  she  did  so,  most  of  the  celebrities  she  recognised — tick- 
ing them  off,  as  it  were,  with  little  epigrammatic  sentences  far 
from  flattering  to  their  subjects  ;  then  she  listened  to  a  few  bars  of 
the  music  she  had  been  so  anxious  to  hear. 

*  Where  is  that  cousin  whose  salvation  you  so  impressively  con- 
fided to  me  a  week — ten  days  ago  ?'  she  asked  suddenly.  '  Mom 
,Dieu/  what  a  boy  he  is! — the  most  English  Englishman  I  ever 
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met.  What  will  he  bel  But  why  has  he  never  returned  1  He 
paid  me  one  visit,  and  it  appeared  such  an  agony  to  make  his  en- 
trance that  apparently  he  had  no  courage  to  retire  himself,  so  he 
stayed  an  eternity.  I  suppose  his  sufferings  were  so  great  that  he 
conld  never  encounter  them  again.' 

'  Ah  !  Madame,'  replied  Trafford,  laughing,  *  I  blush  to  have  so 
troubled  you,  but  I  was  in  extremity ;  and  now  all  is  over,  I  fear.' 

*  What !  is  the  young  gentleman  lost  1  Has  he  absolutely  mar- 
ried the  blonde  mees  whom  his  mother  feared  so  much  ? ' 

'No.  I  don't  think  he  can  quite  have  managed  that,  but  I 
fancy  he  is  as  totally  lost' 

'  Ben  Dieu  I '  cried  the  Marquise,  with  a  flash  in  her  black  eyes, 
*if  a  son  of  mine  did  so' — 

'  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  belle-yule^  said  Trafford,  bowing. 

*  Truly,  there  should  be  lettres  de  cachet  even  now  for  such  im- 
beciiesL  And  think  how  grateful  a  young  man  would  be  on  com- 
ing forth  after  six  months'  incarceration,  safe,  sound,  free,  and  in 
bis  right  mind.' 

'  With  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose  those  fragments  of 
love  and  sympathy  which  concealment  and  illegality  render  so 
piquant.    la  it  not  so,  dear  lady  % ' 

'  Trafford,'  murmured  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  with  a  long  up- 
ward look  at  her  companion  as  he  stood  opposite  her,  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  box,  'how  changed  you  are  !  How  hard  and 
cold!' 

'  Au  conJlrm/rel  returned  Trafford,  laughing,  *  it  is  you,  Madame, 
who  hi^ve  assumed  the  hard-hearted  role^  and  would  separate  true 
lovers.    I  also  would  separate  them,  but  deplore  the  grief  I  cause.' 

'Your  system  is  so  different,'  said  Madame  de  Beaumanoir, 
thoughtfully ;  '  you  try  to  reconcile  such  impossible  things.' 

*  How  so?'  asked  Trafford. 

*  You  will  have  freedom  of  choice,  disinterested  affection,  pru- 
dence, regard  for  station,  regard  for  social  considerations;  and 
when  in  the  face  of  these  incompatibilities  a  marriage  is  concluded, 
the  unhappy  pair  are  to  exist  solely  for  each  other,  and,  the  poor 
wife  especially,  to  have  no  divertissemeTU  whatever.  Ah,  Monsieur ! 
I  have  been  a  good  deal  in  your  country  and  know  your  life,  and 
though  an  English  lover ' — ^here  Madame  smiled,  looked  down,  and 
then  flashed  up  again  in  a  very  bewitching  sort  of  way — *  an  Eng- 
lish lover  may  be  very  amiable,  very — as  for  an  English  husband 
^Dieu  mien  garddV 
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'  Well,  but  many  of  our  wives  manage  to  emancipate  themaelyeii 
replied  Trafford,  after  a  pause  and  look  properly  suggestive  of  ad« 
miration. 

'  Ah ! '  cried  la  Marquise,  drawing  herself  up  with  an  air  of  proud 
disdain,  'but  at  what  a  (X)st  of  self-respect!  Nothing  can  atone 
for  losing  the  distinguished  esteem  of  the  social  circle  amid  which 
one  lives ;  but  it  is  here  exactly  that  the  great  selfishness  of  Eng- 
lish natiure  makes  so  much  misery  and  confusion.' 

*  Pray  continue;  I  am  all  attention.' 

'  Marriage  is  a  most  excellent  institution — ^indispensable  in  short ; 
but  as  you  contrive  it  in  England  it  is  the  sufferings  of  individuals 
that  secures  the  well-being  of  the  mass.  ''  The  family  "  is  essential 
in  our  present  stage  of  civilisation,  and  an  Englishman,  not  satis- 
fied with  securing  this,  demands  the  life-long  thraldom  of  the 
female  head,  and  is  generally  exacting  and  disagreeable  in  propor- 
tion as  he  honestly  submits  himself  to  the  bondage  he  inflictSL 
As  to  us,  who  can  say  that  the  family  tie  is  not  profoundly  felt 
and  acknowledged  in  France  ?  And  where  can  truer  wives  be  found  1 
Yes,  Monsieur,  in  face  of  your  insular  prejudices,  I  repeat  it. 
Where  can  wives  be  found  with  deeper,  truer  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  their  husbands  and  families— more  ready  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves on  the  shrine  of  duty?  But  the  common-sense  of  our  nation 
tells  us  that  marriage  and  maternity  are  grave  things,  entailing  so 
many  degrading  minutias  and  sombre  occupations  that  the  higher 
life  requires  some  extra  aliment,  some  more  ornamental  afiection, 
the  blossoms,  as  it  were,  on  the  rugged  boughs  of  existence,  which 
can  hardly  flourish  in  the  almost  unavoidably  vulgar  intimacy  of 
married  life;  and  thus  we  allow  to  both  husband  and  wife  the 
solace  of  exterior  friendship— an  ideal  affection  to  enliven  the  dull 
routine  of  eveiyday  life,  generally  most  innocent  and'  imexacting 
ill  character  and — but  I  pause;  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have 
tliought  much,  while  to  you  it  may  be  simply  uninteresting.* 

*  It  is  chariuing  to  hear  your  exposition  of  anything,  Madame, 
and  to  me  your  views  are  striking  and  original ;  nevertheless,  being 
English,  though  not  so  insular  as  many,  I  should  like  my  wife,  if  I 
ever  possess  such  a  treasure,  to  bestow  both  her  real  and  ideal  affec- 
tion upon  me ;  and,  though  at  the  risk  of  your  thinidng  me  a  brute, 
I  must  confess  that  if  I  were  constantiy  receiving  confidences  from 
and  supplying  sympathy  to  a  beautiful  woman,  or  even  a  pretty 
one,  I  fear  a  time  would  come  when  I  should  consider  Platonio 
affection  very  meagre  diet  indeed.' 
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Thero  was  small  disapprobation  in  the  melting  glance  which 
Trafiford  encountered !  and  he  himself  was  surprised  to  feel  how 
little  it  stirred  him,  for  he  was  half  unconscious  of  the  talisman  his 
memory  held,  in  the  vision  impressed  on  it  by  a  pair  of  soft  grey 
eyes,  so  true,  so  earnest,  that  it  seemed  as  though  falsehood  and 
sophistry  must  strip  themselves  and  stand  confessed  in  their 
light 

'  And  I  did  %ot  think  you  so  English,  nu>n  and^  said  Madame  de 
Beaumanoir,  looking  down  on  the  splendid  fan  with  which  she 
was  playing ;  '  but  you  must  admit  the  ii\justice  of  English  hus- 
bands ;  they  will  not  give  their  wives  straw  to  make  brick,  neither 
will  thi^  let  them  seek  it  amid  the  stubble  of  their  neighbours' 
field' 

TrafTord's  reply  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  an  attache  of 
the  Russian  Embassy,  a  beautiful  young  barbarian,  with  an  elabor- 
ately civilised  exterior,  who  seemed  not  too  well  pleased  to  find 
a  distinguished-looking  Englishnuiu  installed  in  the  place  of  hon- 
our and  confidence. 

Madame  de  Beaimianoir  was  exquisitely  courteous  and  com- 
plaisant. Nevertheless  '  Monsieur  le  Prince '  did  not  stay  long, 
and  went  forth  from  the  presence  of  la  Marquise,  gnawing  his  under- 
lip  with  a  venomous  look  in  his  light  green  eyes. 

*  I  am  glad  you  gave  that  young  fellow  his  conge ^  said  Trafford, 
with  a  mischievous  smile ;  '  there  are  some  things  which  remain  in 
the  memory  ;  and  I  cannot  forget  how  nearly  six  years  ago  I  was 
sent  adrift  for  (if  I  remember  right)  a  compatriot  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  how  bloodthirsty  I  felt,  almost,  towards  your  fair  self/ 

*  Ah  !  Ji  done,  Trafford,'  said  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh,  *you  were  so  impulsive  in  those  days.  You  went 
away  without  giving  me  an  opportimity  of  explanation ;  and  I 
never  saw  you  again  till  you  startled  me  by  your  sudden  reappear- 
ance the  other  day.  Ah !  you  have  given  me  but  little  idea  what 
your  life  has  been  through  this  long  absence.' 

*  Dare  I  hope  it  would  interest  you  ] ' 

*  Come  and  try.    I  can  stop  you  when  I  am  weary.' 

Other  privileged  visitors  interrupted  the  conversation,  so  Trafford 
accompanied  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  back  to  sup  in  her  boudoir, 
and  detail  his  adventures.    It  was  late  before  he  reached  his  hotel. 

lie  threw  lus  gloves  and  handkerchief  on  the  table,  and  with 
them  a  withered  rose— a  large  creamy  yellow  rose,  with  velvety 
petals  and  dark  green  polished  leaves — which  had  lain  (the  crown- 
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iiig  elegance  of  her  toilet)  where  the  lace  of  Madame  de  Bean- 
manoir's  corsage  crossed  low  on  her  bosom. 

'Lord  Torchester  has  asked  for  you  several  times,  Sir/  said 
Trafford's  valet,  *  and  begged  to  be  told  whenever  you  came  in.' 

'  Well,  it's  late  now,'  said  GeofOrey,  looking  at  his  watch.  '  Two 
o'clock,  by  Jove  !  and  I'm  tired  and  sleepy ' 

*  Here  is  my  lord.' 

'  Send  away  your  fellow/  said  the  Earl,  coming  up  to  his  cousin. 
The  young  man  looked  pale ;  his  hair  was  disordered ;  he  still 
wore  the  light  grey  suit  in  which  he  started  so  fresh  and  hopeful 
in  the  morning ;  but,  without  being  able  to  define  in  what  it  con- 
sisted, Trafford  felt  tiiere  was  a  great  change  in  the  Earl. 

'  Sit  down,  Tor,'  said  Geoffrey,  kindly,  seeing  the  lad  hesitated. 
*  You  wanted  to  speak  to  me  ? ' 

'  Any  commandiis  for  England  % '  he  returned,  trying  hard  to  put 
a  good  face  on  it.    'I  start  in  the  morning.' 

'  Oh,  indeed ! '  judiciously  avoiding  any  questions  or  expression 
of  surprise.  *  Well,  I  dare  say  you've  had  enough  of  it — and  so 
have  L  If  I  hadn't  promised  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  to  go  to  a 
8oir6e  at  some  historical  personage's  hotel  to-morrow  I  think  I 
would  go  with  you,' 

*  I  wish  you  would.  Oh,  Geoff' ! '  after  a  short  pause,  and  break- 
ing down.  *It's  all  over— she  won't  have  me!  And  by  Jove! 
didn't  she  talk,  and  advise  me !  I  felt  ready  to  cut  my  throat, 
Geoff.  I  am  certain  that  brute  of  a  cousin  of  hers  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  I  wish  to  heaven  he'd  break  his  neck !  There  isn't 
another  girl  like  her  in  the  world.  It's  too  bad,  isn't  it?  And  yet 
she  seemed  so  sorry  for  me.  Well,  I  came  away  half  mad,  and 
went  I  scarcely  know  wher*,  when  I  stumbled  on  that  fellow  De 
Bragance.  He  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  and  was  monstrous 
civil.  I  was  glad  to  go  anywhere  with  any  one.  The  champagne 
was  very  cool  and  refreshing — I  think  I  drank  a  good  deal  of  it. 
Then  we  had  cards,  and  I  had  a  regular  run  of  luck  at  first ;  but 
after— by  Jove,  I  did  lose!  Never  lost  so  heavily  at  a  sitting 
before.' 

*  How  muchr  asked  Trafford,  with  great  interest. 

*  Two  thousand.  So  I  got  up  and  left  them,  feeling  giddy  and 
queer.  But  as  I  walked  here  I  cleared  and  set7ined  to  grow  cool — 
as  if  I  had  been  plunged  in  cold  water,  and  after  being  stimned  a 
bit  felt  braced  up  again.  I  fear  I  have  been  rather  making  a  fool 
of  myself,  so  I'll  get  away  to  England— see  the  mother  —run  down 
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to  Mount  TrafforcL  Will  you  join  me  there,  old  fellow  1  We 
mi^t  go  on  to  Scotland  or  somewhere.  After  all,  Qeoff,  you  are 
right.    NMeut  Mige, 

'  Welly  you  have  had  a  squeeze ;  but  you'll  be  none  the  worse  of 
it.  Two  thousand  is  a  serious  pull ;  but  if  it  cures  you  of  gam- 
ing the  money  is  not  ill-spent  My  aunt  will  be  oveijoyed  to  see 
you!' 

'  Yes ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is  shell  think  me  such  a  blockhead. 
You  know  I  wrote  her  an  idiotic  letter  asking  her  consent — making 
quite  sure  of  Maggie — Miss  Grey.' 

'  Oh,  your  mother  will  never  mention  the  subject ;  she  will  im- 
denitand  it  is  all  up  by  your  returning.' 

'  I  say,  Geoff,  would  you  mind  writing  her  a  line,  just  to  say  it  is 
all  over  ?  You  needn't  go  into  too  many  particulars.  It  will  pre- 
vent questions  and  bother.' 

'  I  will,  if  you  wish  ;  but  you  must  leave  the  madiis  operandi 
tome.' 

'  Ohy  certainly ;  and  now  Til  be  off  to  bed,  for  I  am  dead  beat' 

'  The  wound  is  but  skin  deep  after  all,'  thought  Trafford,  looking 
after  him  as  he  left  the  room.  '  Denial  and  loss  of  money  appear 
to  have  wrought  a  miraculous  cure.  Now  had  Mademoiselle  said 
"  Yes,"  I  dare  say  Tor  would  have  been  true  as  steel,  and  quite 
content  with  his  lot — nor  would  it  have  been  a  bad  one.  By  hea- 
ven 1  life  is  an  awful  puzzle — and  a  muddle  to  boot !  I  am  highly 
pleased  this  young  fellow's  affair  has  ended  as  it  has ;  but  I  won- 
der how  the  real  balance  stands.  In  spite  of  Madame  la  Marquise 
and  her  logic  I  fancy  there's  pure  metal  enough  in  that  brown-hair- 
ed little  witch  to  stand  the  common  uses  of  life  and  the  disenchant- 
ing minutiffi  of  matrimony  without  requiring  ideal  affection  or  ex- 
terior sympathy.  Poor  yoimg  thing !  perhaps  she  has  made  an 
ideal  of  this  cousin  of  hers  and  may  Imve  bitter  disappointment 
yet  High  or  low,  that  pretty  gentle  Maggie  ought  to  marry  a 
gentleman.' 

Having  arrived  at  this  profound  conclusion  Trafford  went  to  bed. 

The  day  but  one  after  these  occurrences  Lady  Torchester  received 
the  following  letter : 

*  Mt  Deab  Aunt, 

*  Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have  embraced  your  prodigal 

and  I  have  to  congratidate  you  on  the  happy  termination  of  your 

fears  and  anxieties.    Torchester  returns  to  you  free  and  sane,  none 

10 
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the  worse  for  this  little  episode,  which,  on  the  whole,  has  not  been 
to  his  discredit. 

'  His  chief  error  has  been  unworldliness  and  a  boyish  disregard 
of  that  station  in  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him  ;  but 
he  has  done  nothing  unworthy  of  a  gentleman. 

*  Now  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  have  been  the  smallest  use 
in  the  matter.  Neither  you  nor  I  nor  any  one  else  could  have 
prevented  Torchester  laying  himself  and  his  belongings  at  the  feet 
of  his  divinity,  and  it  is  solely  to  the  honest  pride  and  womanly 
instinct  of  Miss  Grey  that  we  owe  his  deliverance.  This  girl  is  no 
adventuress,  my  dear  aimt,  but  a  sound-hearted  little  Briton,  quite 
willing  to  keep  to  her  own  class  and  work  her  own  way.  Still  I 
think  a  hint  I  dropped  respecting  the  close  tie  existing  between 
yourself  and  your  son  and  the  wish  you  entertained  as  to  his  future, 
may  have  helped  (if  anything  was  required)  to  confirm  her  in  her 
rejection  of  a  splendid  offer,  for  she  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  regard 
for  a  mother's  right  to  love  and  obedience.  In  short,  I  should  like 
to  interest  you  in  Miss  Grey,  for  I  imagine  she  is  rather  friendless, 
and  is  certainly  at  present  with  a  very  objectionable  party — ^the 
widow  described  by  Torchester ;  who,  though  herself  merely 
vulgar  and  foolish,  will  inevitably  become  the  prey  of  a  card- 
sharping  French  count ;  and  what  Tor's  "  divinity  "  will  do  then  I 
have  no  notion.  However,  for  us  "  all's  well  that  ends  well,"  and 
I  earnestly  hope  your  future  may  be  untroubled  with  fears  for 
your  son's  well-being. 

*  I  dare  say  I  shall  sec  you  next  week,  for  though  there  is  much 
to  amuse  I  £nd  Paris  the  less  fascinating  the  older  I  grow. 

*  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  here  1  1  have  really  quite  a  pretty 
taste  for  lace  and  rococo  objects  of  all  kinds,  and  the  temptations 
of  this  pleasant  city  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  one's 
head. 

*  Always,  dear  Lady  Torchester, 
*  Your  devoted  nephew, 
*  Geoffeey  Traffokd. 

To  tliis,  in  due  course,  Trafford  received  a  rapturous  reply. 

The  beloved  boy  had  returned  and  was  all  a  mother's  heart  could 
wish.  The  unpleasant  topic  was  never  named  between  them. 
Geotf  himself  was  the  best  and  most  judicious  of  kinsmen;  and  as 
to  Miss  Grey — that  sweet  girl  had  a  friend  for  life  in  Lady  Tor- 
chester, who  would  send  for  her  at  once,  only  for  obvious  reasons 
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this  would  be  imprudent  But  if  Geoff  would  see  her,  and  with 
his  usual  tact  explain  that  she  might  command  Lady  Torchestcr, 
he  would  largely  add  to  the  obligations  under  which  he  had  laid 
his  affectionate  aunt 

'  Hum !'  said  Trafford  to  himself,  as  he  lighted  a  cheroot,  *  this 
b  a  difficult  delicate  task  her  ladyship  has  allotted  me.  I  wish  she 
would  write  herself.  Yet  I'd  like  Miss  Qrey  to  know  she  has  a 
substantial  friend  in  case  of  emergencies;  but  how  the  saucy 
monkey  will  take  it  is  another  matter.'  So  he  sat  and  smoked  and 
meditated  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

As  the  appalling  facts  gradually  dawned  on  Mrs  Berry,  first  that 
Maggie  had  absolutely  refused  the  Earl,  and  secondly  that  he  had 
left  Paris,  her  grief  and  anger  were  deep  and  loud.  Yet  not  to 
that  unendurable  extent  which  they  might  otherwise  have  attained 
had  her  own  afiiedrs  not  preoccupied  her  considerably. 

'  Well,'  she  exclaimed,  on  the  evening  of  the  fatal  day,  *  I  must 
say  there  never  was  any  one  worse  treated  than  that  poor  young 
gentleman — ^nobleman,  I  mean.  After  all  the  encouragement  you 
gave  him ! — wearing  his  gloves  and  taking  his  bouquets,  and  letting 
him  hand  you  the  kettle,  to  say  nothing  of  your  losing  yoimself  for 
good  two  hours  with  him  at  that  tiresome  ball.  Eli  ?  what  do  you 
say  1  It  was  with  Mr  Trafford  ?  Well  more  shame  for  you  to  be 
•uch  a  fool !  Couldn't  you  see  wdth  half  an  eye  that  all  Jte  wanted 
was  to  keep  Lord  Torchester  away  from  you  'i  You  don't  think 
he'd  have  taken  that  trouble  %  Aluch  you  know  about  it ! — con- 
tradicting a  person  of  my  experience,  to  say  nothing  of  your  ingrati- 
tude to  me.  After  all  you  have  cost  me ! — ^swindling  mc  out  of 
that  beautiful  dress — for  it  was  nothing  but  swindling !  Do  you 
think  I'd  have  bought  it  for  you  if  1  did  not  think  you  were  to  be 
Countess  of  Torchester  ?  Oh  I  it's  all  very  well  to  "cry.  Much 
good  that  will  do  !  Yes  !  you  have  made  me  a  nice  return.  And 
there's  Lady  Salter  and  Selina,  and  Miss  Maclaggan — won't  they 
be  asking  questions,  and  so  surprised  that  Lord  Torchester  is  gone  t 
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*'  And  whafs  happened  to  take  him  off?  Was  he  obliged  to  takt 
his  seat  and  the  oaths  ?  **  Tin  sure  it's  enough  to  make  any  one 
swear.  "  When  will  he  come  back  % ''  and  all  that !  Oh  !  /  know 
them  !  Do  you  think  the/d  believe  me  if  I  said  you'd  refund 
him  %  No  I  not  if  I  went  on  my  bended  knees.  Oh !  you  are  a 
b^^,  cruel  girl,  Maggie.' 

'  And  you  are  too  bad/  cried  Maggie,  wearied  out  with  £atigae 
and  excitement,  but  badgered  into  a  little  spirit  again.  'Ton 
know  I  never  thought  Lord  Torchester  would  absolutely  propose 
for  me ;  and  I  always  told  you  to  put  such  things  out  of  your 
head.  And  now  you  are  vexed  because  I  wouldn't  make  myself 
miserable,  and  let  that  good,  true-hearted  young  man  make  a  fool 
of  himself.  As  to  my  dress — that  shall  cost  you  nothing :  I  have 
two  pounds  in  my  money-box.  Ill  give  you  the  rest  next  month, 
and  as  you  are  so  disgusted  with  me  I  can  go  away  and  not  trouble 
you  any  more — though  I  shall  never  forget  all  your  kindnesa — but 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  burden.'  And  poor  Maggie,  fairly  broken 
down,  burst  into  a  hearty  good  cry. 

*  Don't  be  such  a  ridiculous  goose,  Maggie,'  returned  the  widow, 
not  unmoved.  *  You  needn't  leave  me  if  you  don't  like  to ;  at  any 
rate  not  till  I'm  married ;  but  you  are  enough  to  vex  a  saint,  and  Fm 
annoyed  enough  besides  about  other  things.  There,  dry  your  eyes 
and  make  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  for  Eosalie  is  out  And  now  I 
shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  the  Earl  came  back — ^but  if  you  re- 
fuse him  a  second  time  ! — ^well,  ducking  in  a  pond  would  be  too 
good  for  you  ! ' 

But  Lord  Torchester  did  not  come  back.  Mrs  Berry,  after  a 
few  days,  seemed  to  forget  him,  and  indeed  Maggie  saw  so  little  of 
her  that  there  was  small  opportunity  for  conversation. 

The  fair  widow  seemed  altogether  absorbed  by  Madame  von 
Gam.  They  went  bargain-himting  in  the  mornings,  drove  in  the 
Bois  together  in  the  afternoons — Mrs  Berry  providing  the  carriages 
— and  went  to  soirees  and  theatres,  the  entree  to  both  supplied  by 
the  Baroness  ;  so  Maggie  was  left  in  i)eace.  Left  rather  too  much, 
she  confessed  to  herself.  Though  far  from  regretting  her  refusal  of 
Lord  Torchester,  she  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  she  missed 
him — to  feel  how  his  notice  had  lifted  her  out  of  her  former 
insignificance,  and  how,  when  the  sunshine  of  his  favour  was  with- 
drawn, she  was  quietly  but  instantly  let  down  again  into  her  origin- 
al lowliness.  Though  Maggie  was  woman  enough  to  smile  at  the 
cause,  she  was  sufficiently  human  to  dislike  the  effect.    On  the 
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whole,  tlieee  were  glorious  da^rs  for  Monsieur  Du  VaL  The  widow 
had  giren  up  lier  music  lessons  for  some  time  ;  but  the  kind  little 
aztut,  grateful  for  Maggie's  many  good  offices,  and  doubtless 
attracted  by  the  tender  grace  of  her  pleasant  youth,  had  begged  to 
eontmoe  Mademoiselle's  for  his  own  gratification.  So  Maggie  en- 
livened his  little  den  au  cinquihne  three  times  a  week  on  her  own 
aooounty  and  as  often  to  read  on  Monsieur's.  What,  however,  dis- 
tmbed  her  most,  was  the  total  disappearance  of  Mr  Tra£ford.  '  I 
wonder  did  Lord  Torchester  tell  him  I  said  "  No  " '  she  thought, 
over  and  over  again.  '  I  am  sure  he  thinks  I  could  never  refuse 
■oeh  an  offer,  and  that  the  Earl,  warned  by  him,  retreated  of  liis 
own  accord.  I  should  like  him  to  know  the  truth ;  but  /  could 
never  tell/  Perhaps  Mr  Trafford  had  returned  to  England  with 
his  cousin  1  But  no,  he  had  called  and  left  a  card  since  that 
young  nobleman's  departure.  And  Maggie  was  most  provokingly 
oat  on  that  particular  occasion,  though  of  late  almost  a  prisoner 
for  want  of  a  companion. 

Then  he  did  not  appear  on  either  of  the  two  Wednesday  even- 
ings socoeeding  the  ball — the  ball  which  seemed  to  Maggie  to  have 
been  the  culmination  of  her  career ;  and  these  evenings  were  uu- 
OBoally  flat,  as  every  one  tired  at  the  first,  and  Monsieur  de  Brag- 
anoe  was  absent  from  the  second — gone,  his  sister  said,  to  London, 
on  aflbirs  of  the  most  vital  interest — vital  perhaps  to  nationalities ; 
but  enough,  it  was  not  for  her  to  speak. 

Ten  days  had  elapsed  from  the  day  of  the  memorable  ball,  and 
Maggie  was  greatly  disgusted  with  herself,  she  felt  so  low,  so 
deserted,  so  imreasonably  desponding;  and  with  a  brave  resolution 
to  shake  off  the  disagreeable  incubus,  she  proposed  to  Monsieur 
Du  Val  to  accompany  him  part  of  th^  way  to  Passy,  where  he 
went  once  a  week  to  give  lessons  in  a  pension  hourgeoUe.  Mon- 
neor  gladly  consented ;  some  slight  scruples  offered  themselves  as 
to  Mademoiselle  returning  alone,  but  these  were  quickly  dispersed 
by  Maggie's  reminder, '  There  is  so  much  permitted  to  English 
giris.'  So  they  started  very  happily,  and  our  little  heroine  rapidly 
felt  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  sun  and  movement ;  the  wholesome- 
nesB  of  out-door  life.  She  ei\joyed  the  curious  mixture  of  philo- 
sophy and  sentiment,  shrewdness  and  childishness,  which  charac- 
terised her  companion's  talk,  indeed  he  had  to  remind  her  twice 
of  the  distance  she  had  to  return  alone,  before  she  would  accc])t 
his  warning. 

Meantime,  the  days  which  succeeded  Lord  Torchester's  departure 
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had  in  them  a  new  element  for  Geoffrey  Trafford,  which,  though 
he  felt  it  keenly,  he  could  neither  account  for  nor  define.  He  half 
wished  to  return  to  England,  but  something  held  him  still  in  P^ris, 
He  professed  to  be  channed  "with  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  who  did 
her  very  best  to  turn  his  head,  and  who  was  handsome,  spirituelley 
and  young  enough  to  fascinate  any  man,  nevertheless  she  could  work 
DO  spell  on  him,  of  which  she  was  quite  awara  Consequently  '  ce 
iher  Trqffbre '  assumed  enormous  proportions  in  her  estimation,  and 
ihe  brought  heaps  of  invitations  and  engagements  to  the  captivating 
Englishman ;  who,  half  bored,  half  amused,  accepted  them  he  scarce 
knew  why.  Perhaps  they  helped  to  cover  his  reluctance  to  leave 
Paris  from  himself. 

One  bright  morning  he  strolled  away  up  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  vague- 
ly dreaming,  and  trying  to  rouse  himself  into  activity,  in  consc- 
quence  of  a  curt  but  impressive  letter  from  Bolton,  fix)m  which 
Trafford  could  gather  that  his  incomparable  tact  was  supposed  to 
have  saved  the  Earl,  but  that  the  family  solicitor's  soul  was  bowed 
down  with  disappointment  at  his  persistent  waste  of  time. 

*  However,'  said  Trafford,  apologetically  to  himself,  *  I  really  must 
try  and  deliver  Lady  Torchester's  message  to  Miss  Grey  before  I 
leave,  and  to  do  that  I  must  find  her  alone — so  here  goes.  I  did 
not  think  I  had  strolled  so  far.' 

He  proceeded  leisurely  across  the  Pont  des  Invalides,  smiling 
scornfully  at  himself  for  the  mixture  of  eagerness  and  reluctance 
with  which  he  sought  the  interview.  He  would  not  acknowledge, 
even  in  thought,  that  there  could  be  a  shadow  of  danger  to  him, 
experienced  and  wordly-wise  as  he  was,  and  not  over-weak  towards 
women,  as  he  rather  conceitedly  told  himself ;  so  he  indulged  unre- 
strainedly in  the  reminiscences  of  the  ball.  It  would  have  greatly 
surprised  ony  of  his  dear  good-fellow  friends,  could  they  have 
peeped  through  the  outer  husk,  as  curious  naturalists  do  through 
glass  hives,  and  seen  the  working  of  his  thoughts.  The  wonderfiU 
fidelity  with  which  the  scene  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  was  recalled, 
and  all  the  looks  and  tones  and  variations  of  Mrs  Berry's 
insignificant  little  companion  (who  after  all  was  merely  *  a  yoimg 
person '  in  the  eyes  of  such  right-minded  people  as  Lady  and  Miss 
Salter),  brought  back  and  listened  to,  over  again.  It  was  by  no 
means  the  first  time  they  had  so  presented  themselves,  but  they 
had  never  been  so  dominant  as  in  this  quiet  early  stroll.  So  deep 
was  he  in  thought  or  reverie  that  he  did  not  notice  a  lady  and 
gentleman  who,  coming  from  the  direction  of  Passy,  met  him  at  the 
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corner  of  the  Rue  Jean  Qoigon — ^the  gentleman  a  haggard,  light- 
^yed  man,  with  long  wild  brown  hair,  a  brown  velvet  coat,  and 
an  indescribable  felt  hat,  such  as  none  save  an  artist  far  gone  in 
Bohemianism  could  wear  even  in  Paris,  where  stranger  head-gear 
can  be  worn  than  in  London.  He  was  talking  and  gesticulating 
eagerly  to  his  companion,  a  slight  young  lady  in  a  pretty  fresh 
mnalin  morning  dress,  a  little  straw  bonnet  witii  white  ribbons  and 
bluettea,  a  black  lace  veil  tied  loosely  over  it,  and  a  black  silk  scarf ; 
she  looked  uneasily  around,  as  if  seeking  for  escape,  but  brightened 
riaibly  as  they  came  up  with  the  solitary  Englishman,  who  i^'as 
more  atartled  than  he  would  have  liked  to  own,  to  hear  his  own 
name  pronounced  by  the  very  pleasant  voice,  the  tones  of  which 
he  was  just  then  recalling. 

*  Mr  Trafford !    How  strange  to  meet  you  here ! ' 

There  was  unmistakable  pleasure  in  ^Ir  Trafford's  deep  eyes  as 
he  replied  quietly  and  suitably ;  but  there  was  also  irrepressible 
inquiry  in  the  glance  he  gave  her  companion. 

*  And  how  come  you  here,  so  far  from  Mrs  Berry's,  then  ? '  he 
asked. 

'I  escorted  my  Red  Republican  music-master  part  of  the  way  to 
Fassy,  and  returning  met  Monsieur.' 

She  spoke  in  French,  with  a  slight  wave  of  the  hand  towards  her 
companion,  the  dreaded  Grenicr.  Both  gentlemen  raised  their 
hatSy  and  the  Frenchman  poured  forth  a  voluble  eulogium  on  the 
noble  and  rational  English  system  which  gave  young  ladies  liberty, 
freedom  of  choice,  kc 

^  He  doesn't  understand  a  word  of  English,'  said  Maggie,  con- 
fidentially, in  a  low  tone ;  *  and  if  it  would  not  be  veiy  inconvenient 
would  you  mind  walking  back  with  me]  It  is  very  stupid  I  dare 
nay,  but  I  am  so  afraid  of  him.' 

'  Certainly,  Miss  Grey ;  I  wanted  to  sec  you.' 

'Wanted  to  see  me?'  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  surprise.  *  Very 
wea' 

So  the  trio  proceeded  down  the  AU^e  d'Antin  ;  the  artist's  brow 
becoming  more  and  more  overcast.  He  spoke  politically  ;  of  ai'is- 
tocrata  contemptuously,  of  kings  murderously,  of  standing  armies 
viciously.  Still  Trafford  was  calmly  polite,  and  almost  amused  at 
the  increasing  fear  and  uneasiness  in  Maggie's  face.  At  last,  on 
reaching  the  Champs  Elysdes,  where  a  tolerable  strong  current  of 
passers-by  was  setting  towards  the  Barri^re  de  TEtoUe,  he  offered 
her  his  arm,  which  she  immediately  and  gladly  took    This  very 
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strong  step,  as  it  would  seem  to  a  Frenchman,  appeared  to  sileiioe 
and  annihilate  AL  Grenier,  who  suddenly  raised  his  hat  and  bid 
them  *  Good  day/ 

'  Had  I  known  the  effect,  I  should  have  offered  you  my  arm  long 
before,'  said  TrafTord,  laughing.  '  Poor  M.  Grenier !  He  c^iainly  is 
a  very  objectionable  cavalier.  I  should  avoid  him  as  much  as 
possible,  if  I  were  you.' 

'  Avoid  him !  Tes,  of  course,'  cried  Maggie ;  *  but  who  could  have 
dreamed  of  meeting  him  away  in  the  A116e  Marbceuf  ?  And  it  is 
so  many  days  since  I  went  out  that  I  felt  quite  trUte  and  ill,  sit- 
ting all  alone  in  the  house;  so  I  begged  M.  Du  Val  to  let  me  walk 
part  of  the  way  to  Passy  with  him.' 

'And  how  is  it  you  have  been  so  much  alone  f  asked  Trafford, 
looking  down  into  his  companion's  eyes,  with  a  kindly  elder 
brotherly  look  that  passed  right  into  her  heart  without  fluttering 
or  disturbing  it  in  any  way. 

'  I  hardly  know — accident  Mrs  Berry  has  been  much  engaged, 
and — well,  I  think  I  am  a  little  out  of  favour.' 

'I  suspect  you  have  been  a  naughty,  disobedient  girl,  eh?  I 
have  always  known  you  are  a  rebel  to  the  heart's  core.' 

*  Only  against  unreasonable  things,'  said  Maggie,  gaily,  feeling 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  joyous  and  brave — ^hopeful  of  the 
future,  charmed  with  the  present.    *  But  will  you  not  come  in  I 
she  added,  quite  naturally,  as  they  reached  the  widow's  resi- 
dence. 

*If  you  will  permit  me,'  returned  Traflford,  following  her  up- 
stairs to  Mrs  Berry's  apartments.  That  lady  was  out,  but  expected 
to  return  shortly ;  so  Trafford  subsided  comfortably  into  an  easy- 
chair,  in  the  cool  shady  scdon,  fragrant  with  the  flowers  which 
Maggie's  care  always  supplied.  AVhile  that  young  lady,  relieved 
to  escape  the  heat  and  glare  without,  took  off  her  bonnet  and  scarf, 
and  took  up  a  large  paper  fan  which  lay  on  a  tabla  The  slight 
flush  which  the  morning's  warmth  had  lent  her  cheek  deepening 
the  tint  of  her  eyes,  while  a  sweet,  bright  expression  played  round 
her  lips. 

Trafford  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment,  and  then,  half 
maliciously,  exclaimed,  *Poor  Torchester!' 

Whereupon  Maggie's  cheek  and  brow,  and  even  the  morsel  of 
snowy  throat  seen  above  the  collar  of  her  dress,  blushed  crimson. 
*  You  need  not  pity  him,'  she  replied  gaily ;  *  I  dare  say  he  is  com- 
ing to  lus  senses  by  this  time,  and  is  much  obliged  to  me  for  help- 
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ing  him  to  recover  them;  for  all  that,  I  am  very  fond  of  Lord 
TcHx^hester,  so  do  not  let  us  talk  of  him  any  more.' 

*  Bat,'  returned  Trafford,  shifting  his  position  to  another  easy- 
chair  "within  a  more  confidential  distance  of  his  companion, '  I  came 
to  talk  to  you  about  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  "  affcUre  Torchester," 
as  the  French  would  say,  and  you  must  not  smother  me  at  once. 
I  was  on  my  way  here  when  I  met  you  and  your  favoured  adorer 
just  now.' 

*  Don't  talk  in  that  tone,  Mr  Trafibrd,'  entreated  Maggie,  with 
sudden  gravity.  '  You  do  not  know  the  horror  I  have  of  that  man, 
the  disgust  I  have  even  for  myself,  to  think  that  I  am  obliged  to 
come  in  contact  with  him,  the  difficulty ' She  stopped  abruptly. 

*  You  are  surely  not  obliged  to  see  much  of  him  %  The  brute  is 
not  presumptuous )'  asked  Trafiford,  with  a  sudden  knitting  of  the 
brow  and  diarkening  of  the  eye,  very  different  from  the  expression 
with  which  he  had  looked  at  her  a  moment  before. 

*  No,  no  I  I  manage  very  well ;  but,  you  know,  Mrs  Berry  is  no 
great  help;  any  one  of  the  Count's  set  is  a  rara  avis  in  her  eyes. 
She  is  quite  stupid  about  it;  but  there,  I  must  not  bore  you  with 
my  small  woes  and  affairs,  especially  as  you  can  do  me  no  good.' 

Trafford  made  no  immediate  reply;  he  was  thinking  how  he 
could  best  execute  the  Countess's  delicate  mission.  At  last  he 
exclaimed,  *  Can  you  not  quit  this  Mrs  Berry  1 ' 

*  There  are  several  excellent  reasons  why  I  should  not,'  returned 
Maggie,  smiling.  *  First  of  all,  I  do  not  see  very  clearly  where 
else  to  go  to;  and — ^but  you  are  really  very  good  to  trouble  about 
me — I  suppose  I  shall  drift  into  some  resting-place  some  time  or 
other,'  and  Maggie  rose  and  began  to  rearrange  some  moss  roses 
and  heliotrope  in  a  china  basket,  as  though  she  wanted  to  put  an 
end  to  the  topia 

'  I  had  a  letter  from  Torchester's  mother  a  few  days  ago,'  began 
Traffordy  abruptly  floundering  into  his  subject  from  sheer  inability 
to  lead  up  to  it  '  She  made  many  very  flattering  remarks  about 
you — and ' 

'About  me?'  cried  Maggie,  in  utter  aj^tonishment. 

'Yes.  You  see,  I  thought  it  right  to  let  her  know  the  true 
version  of  the  aflair;  indeed  I  promised  Tor  I  would  that  night 
when  you  sent  him  away  in  despair.  So  I  wrote  her  a  despatch, 
descriptive  of  yom:  refusal  of  the  heir  of  all  the  Traffords,  <!^c.,  and 
she  is  much  struck  by  your  disinterestedness  and  high  principle, 
«Dd  all  the  rest  of  it    Now  don't  be  angry.  Miss  Grey;  I  feel  as 
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if  1  were  deucedly  impertinent,  talking  in  this  strain  to  you,  but 
the  upshot  is,  Lady  Torchester  would  be  delighted  to  be  of  use  to 
you  in  any  way,  and  begs  you  will  command  her/ 

Maggie's  colour  deepened  again,  and  then  she  lauded.  '  What 
a  dreadful  "  rock  ahead  "  I  must  have  been,'  she  said, '  that  Lady 
Torchester^s  gratitude  for  her  son's  escape  should  take  so  distinct 
a  form!  She  is  very  good;  but  I  don't  exactly  see  how  I  can  go 
to  her  ladyship  and  say,  '*  Take  care  of  me,  because  I  have  refused 
your  son."  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Trafford,  the  care-taking  will  remain, 
as  it  has  always  done,  on  my  own  shoulders;  and,'  she  added,  with 
a  pretty  sauciness  exceedingly  piquante,  *  they  are  not  imequal  to 
the  task.' 

*  Well,*  returned  Trafford,  with  a  caressing  smile,  *  you  have,  ou 
the  whole,  answered  with  more  amiability  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  so  strong  a  republican.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
Lady  Torchester's  notions  and  my  own,  I  confess  that  you  have 
acted  with  an  unworldliuess  that  is  certainly  not  usual,  and  as 
certainly  deserving  of — well,  let  us  say  respect.' 

*  Pray  say  no  more  about  it,  Mr  Trafford ;  it  seems  to  me  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  not  to  marry  a  man  you  don't 
love.' 

*  Do  you  think  love,  then,  the  greatest  good  in  life  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  believe  I  do,'  said  Maggie,  slowly  and  thoughtfully ;  *  at 
aU  events,  I  should  be  sorry  to  renounce  all  chance  of  giving  and 
receiving  it ;  but,'  changing  her  tone,  *  I  suppose  you  think  me  an 
utter  simpleton  V 

*  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  which  you  are,  wise  or  foolish.' 
*Not  at  your  age?'  cried  Maggie,  in  honest  surprise;  by  ne 

means  thinking,  or  intending  to  nay,  that  Trafford  was  old,  only 
that  he  had  seen  and  known  enough  to  decide  on  such  an  eminently 
youthful  subject. 

*  A  man  cannot  decide  every  question,  social  and  political,  at 
thirty-three  or  fifty-three,  or  even  a  hundred  and  three,'  returned 
Trafford,  laughing,  yet  just  the  least  bit  nettled  at  the  idea  that 
he  miglit  be  entitled  by  age  to  decide  the  question  with  the  di»- 
interestedness  of  a  looker-on. 

*  I  should  have  thought,'  Maggie  was  beginning,  when  Mrs  Berry 
entered,  not  in  her  grandest  toilet,  and  very  dusty,  after  a  hard 
morning's  shopping  \^dth  Mrs  Maclaggan. 

She  was,  ou  the  whole,  rather  comforted  to  find  Trafford  in 
quiet  conversation  with  the  sinning  Maggie ;  *  for,'  she  argued 
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bastUy,  by  the  light  which  her  special  intelligence  shed  on  things 
in  general,  'if  there  wasn't  a  chance  of  the  Earl  coming  back  it's 
little  he'd  trouble  after  Maggie  or  me.    He's  not  ofif  guard  yet ! ' 

'  Well,  I'm  sure,  Mr  Traflford/  she  said  aloud,  *  the  sight  of  you 
is  good  for  sore  eyes!  Where  have  you  been  since  the  ball? 
ISomehow  that  seemed  a  regular  break  up.  The  Count's  gone,  and 
Mr  De  Courcy  Jones,  and  my  lord — and  I  declare  I  do  miss  him  ; 
a  nicer  young  gentleman — ^nobleman,  I  mean — never  lived.' 

*  Tordiester  is  very  fortunate  in  pleasing  you,  Mrs  Berry.  His 
mother  has  been  very  unwell,  and  was  anxious  to  see  him ;  indeed, 
he  ought  to  have  gone  to  her  before/ 

'  All  right,'  thought  Mrs  Berry.  '  He  has  no  idea  his  cousin  was 
refused ;  I  hope  that  little  goose  won't  blab  ? ' 

^  I. shall  not  let  this  fearful  female  know  how  much  /  know,' 
thought  Trafford.  'If  she  still  has  hox)es  of  Tor  she  may  take 
better  care  of  her  proteg^' 

*  Dear  me,'  said  the  widow,  aloud, '  that's  a  sad  trouble.  I  hope 
her  ladyship  isn't  bad,  and  that  we  may  soon  have  his  lordship 
back  again.' 

*  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  return  to  Paris  on  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity,' said  Trafford,  mendaciously.  *The  Marquise  de  Beau> 
manoir  is  meditating  a  f §te,  and  insists  on  Torchester  assisting ; 
in  shorty  there  are  endless  attractions  here.' 

Maggie,  who  was  partly  behind  Mrs  Berry,  caught  his  glance  as 
he  spoke  and  shook  her  head  reprovingly,  even  while  an  irrepress- 
ible snule  sparkled  over  *  eye,  lip,  and  cheek.' 

*  Well,  I  am  sure  it's  a  delightful  place,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  cheering 
up  under  the  influence  of  her  vaguely  awakened  hopes ;  '  but  it 
gets  rather  warm.  Pm  going  down  with  the  Baron  and  Baroness^ 
von  Qam,  and  Lady  and  Miss  Salter,  and  a  very  nice  young  Eng- 
lishman, a  relation  of  theirs,  Mr  Spencer  Smith — quite  a  fashion- 
able young  man — ^perhaps  you  know  him,  Mr  Trafford?'  Mr 
Trafford  did  not  think  he  did.  *  Well,  we  are  all  going  down  to 
Fontainebleau  for  a  week.  The  Baron  is  going  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment at  a  very  first-rate  hotel  for  us  all,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  be 
very  jolly.  I  am  sorry  I  can't  take  Maggie ;  but  you  see  it's  the 
Baroness's  party,  and  she  did  not  ask  her.' 

'  And,  indeed,  I  should  much  rather  stay  here,'  cried  Maggie. 

'  Well,  thaf  s  all  right,*  returned  Mrs  Berry,  a  littie  annoyed  at 
her  tone;  *  and,'  intending  to  be  at  once  playful  and  deep  by  hold 
ing  on  to  the  IVafford  connection,  *  I'll  thank  you,  Mr  Trafford,  to 
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look  in  now  and  again  and  see  that  she  hasn't  ran  away  with  that 
old  music-master  of  hers;  for  I  don't  know  any  one  else  she  likea' 

Trafford,  perfectly  aware  that  such  a  charge  was  a  complete  out- 
rage of  the  bienseances,  determined  to  accept  it  Visits  to  a  girl  so 
utterly  imknown  as  poor  Maggie  could  not  possibly  be  any  detri- 
ment to  her,  while  they  might  be  of  use  in  her  loneliness,  should 
that  brute  of  an  artist  turn  up.  Nevertheless  he  looked  at  Maggie 
to  see  what  she  thought,  and  fancied  he  read  approbation  in  her 
eyes,  so  he  very  soberly  replied  that  it  would  give  him  great  plea- 
sure to  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  Mrs  Berry.  Did  his  commission 
include  written  reports  to  Mrs  Berry  1  or  simply  an  abstract  of 
occurrences  on  her  return?  Was  he  empowered  to  arrest  Miss 
Grey  should  siispicions  arise  of  any  imderstanding  with  M.  Du 
Val,  and  imprison  her  in  her  own  apartment  ? 

Mrs  Berry  laughed  loudly,  and  declared  Trafford  a  funny  man ; 
then  growing  quite  cordial,  proposed  a  little  claret-and-water  or 
brandy-and-water.    *  Now  don't  say  no,  if  you'd  like  some.* 

But  Tra£ford  steadily  declined,  and  soon  took  his  leave. 

*  Now,  mark  my  words,  Maggie,'  cried  Mrs  Berry.  *  We'll  have 
Lord  Torchester  back  again ;  and  I  lootUd  be  pleased,  if  it  were 
only  to  silence  that  nasty  ill-natured  Selina  Salter.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  want  to  have  her  of  our  party  to  Fontaiuebleau,  but  the 
Baron  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  young  Spencer  Smith,  who  is  as 
rich  as  a  Jew  and  quite  a  man  of  fashion,  and  somehow  mixed  up 
with  the  Salters,  that  it  can't  be  helped.  I  don't  quite  know  what 
to  make  of  that  Trafford,  but  he  is  a  pleasant  fellow.  I  wonder 
would  he  like  to  join  us  at  Fontaiuebleau  ? ' 

*  You  might  ask  him,'  said  Maggie,  demurely. 

*  Now,  Maggie,'  continued  the  widow,  not  heeding  her,  *  I  want 
you  to  look  over  my  muslin  and  barege  dresses,  my  Jace  scarfs,  and 
summer  things,  for  I  want  to  be  very  nice,  and  we  start  on  Tues- 
day next  I  rather  fancy  the  Count  will  join  us,  if  those  horrid 
politics  don't  interfere.  Isn't  it  odd  how  men  always  take  up  with 
something  tiresome  and  dry  ?  Why,  they  even  like  dry  wine ! 
Come,  Maggie,  we'll  go  and  turn  over  all  my  things,  and  settle 
what  you  will  alter  while  I  am  away.  Now,  wouldn't  it  be  glorious 
if  I  found  the  Earl  here,  and  you  engaged  to  him  when  I  came 
back  ]  If  he  does  ask  you  again,  and  you  don't  say  "  Yes,"  why  a 
lunatic  asylum  would  be  the  fittest  place  for  you.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mrs  Berry  had  been  gone  two  days,  and  Maggie  more  than  ouoe 
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cau^t  herself  speculating  if  Mr  Trafford  would  really  trouble  him- 
flelf  to  call  upon  her  as  he  had  undertaken.  She  told  herself  over 
and  oyer  again  that  he  had  only  spoken  in  jest ;  that  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  a  clever,  travelled,  learned,  fine  gentleman  like  him, 
would  care  to  come  and  talk  to  an  ignorant,  insignificant  girl  such 
as  she  was ;  he  was  quite  dijQEerent  from  poor  Lord  Torchester.  Yet 
Maggie's  true  stout  heart  suffered  no  abasement  from  this  humility. 
She  was  different  from  him,  destined  by  nature  to  a  lower  social 
position,  and  to  this  she  was  cheerfully  subnussiva  He  need  not 
talk  to  her  or  notice  her  at  all  if  he  did  not  like ;  but  if  he  did^  she 
was  not  be  moved  or  overwhelmed  by  his  superiority,  nor  would  she 
lose  a  hair's-breadth  of  her  individuality,  lowly  though  it  was. 

It  would  probably  have  puzzled  Maggie  to  put  all  this  into 
words,  but  such  was  the  real  source  of  her  conduct  and  manner ; 
perhaps  the  secret  of  her  great  charm,  even  to  a  fastidious  man 
like  Trafford.  Her  unvarying  good  taste  was  founded  on  a  total 
absence  of  selfishness,  and  on  the  clear  common-sense,  which,  but 
for  a  dangerous  sensitive  warmth  of  heart,  might  have  secured  her 
from  most  of  the  ills  to  which  human  souls  are  liable. 

Nor  were  her  speculations  occupied  with  Trafford  only.  She 
had  been  delighted  to  find  Monsieur  De  Bragance  had  left  Paris ; 
it  seemed  to  her  like  breaking  off  his  liaison  with  Mrs  Berry ;  and 
in  spite  of  that  lady's  provoking  and  annoying  ways,  Maggie  was 
fond  enough  of  and  grateful  enough  to  her  to  wish  earnestly  for 
her  escape  from  that  fascinating  gentleman.  As  to  her  own  future, 
she  never  felt  so  indisposed  to  think  about  it.  Come  what  might, 
she  was  better  off  than  when  Mrs  Berry  disentangled  her  from  the 
Beverly  Street  chaos,  and  she  should  be  able  to  make  her  own  way 
now,  she  hoped ;  towards  which  end  she  worked  diligently  at  her 
music,  taking  advantage  of  Mrs  Berry's  absence  and  Monsieur  Du 
Yal's  eagerness  to  instruct  her. 

She  had  enjoyed  an  unusually  long  lesson  one  warm  afternoon, 
and  listened  to  many  complaints  from  her  querulous  little  master, 
until  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  an  engagement  and  was 
almost  late  for  it.  Maggie  therefore  left  him,  and  descended 
leisurely  to  Mrs  Berry's  apartments. 

'  Qtbdqu'un  vous  attend,*  said  Rosalie,  as  she  opened  the  door. 
Maggie  felt  who  it  was ;  and,  as  she  expected,  f oimd  Geoffrey 
Trafford  'in  the  saloon,  comfortably  established  in  an  easy-chair, 
reading  an  old  number  of  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes/  which 
he  had  found  upon  the  table. 
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*  Well,  Miss  Grey/  said  he  rising,  courteously.  *  It  is  time  I 
should  fulfil  my  promise  to  Mrs  Berry,  and  come  to  see  what  yon 
are  about,  for  I  find  you  under  suspicious  circumstances  already. 
However,  I  exercise  a  kindly  consideration.  Madame  Rosalie  (isn't 
that  her  name  X)  informed  me  you  were  *'  L^haut,  avec  ce  vUux  Du 
Vol,*'  and  instead  of  allowing  her  to  recall  you  I  have  sat  here 
patiently  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour.' 

*  You  are  indeed  very  good,'  replied  Maggie,  laying  down  a  roll 
of  music.  '  But  you  should  have  let  Eosalie  come  for  me.  I  have 
not  been  playing  for  some  time,  only  listening  to  poor  Monsieur 
Du  Val  talking,  and  he  is  very  cross  to-day.' 

*  And  Mrs  Berry  has  been  away — how  long  ? ' 

*  Three  days.' 

*  Three  whole  days  I  Have  you  been  all  alone  all  this  time  I 
No  visit  from  your  dishevelled  friend  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no.  I  do  not  think  he  knows  Mrs  Berry  has  gone,  and 
then  Rosalie  would  not  let  him  in.     She  says  he  is  a  vaurienJ 

*  She  was  quite  gracious  to  me,  just  now.' 

*  Oh !  you  are  an  English  monsieur,  "  tres  comme  il/atUJ'  Rosa- 
lie thinks  highly  of  Lord  Torchester  and  you.* 

For  which  opinion  Rosalie  had  solid  reasons  of  which  ^laggie 
was  not  aware. 

*  So  you  are  not  very  sorry  to  be  left  behind? ' 

'Not  at  alL  Yet  I  should  like  to  see  Fontainebleau;  but  not 
%vith  the  Baron  and  Baroness  or  the  Salters.' 

*  And  what  do  you  do  with  yourself  all  day? — do  you  never  go 
out?' 

*  No ;  I  am  half  afraid.  And,  you  see,  I  have  no  lady  friends ; 
for  I  do  not  like  the  people  Mrs  Berry  does,  and  I  don't  think  they 
like  me.  However,  I  must  go  out  to-morrow,  for  I  have  some  shop- 
ping to  do  and  a  message  for  the  Maclaggan.' 

i  a  rpjjg  »  Maclaggan  !  Was  that  the  ferociously  red-faced  man  in 
"  the  garb  of  old  Gaul "  I  saw  you  talking  to  at  the  ball — the 
ball  jxir  exceUence,  ior  it  was  very  delightful ' 

*  Yes,  indeed, '  cried  Maggie  heartily,  *  I  shall  never  see  the  like 
again,'  and  she  half  sighed. 

*  You  don't  know  what  destiny  has  in  store  for  you,  Miss  Grey.' 

*  Nothing  very  splendid,  I  imagine.' 

*  Pray  who  reads  this  ? '  holding  up  the  Revue.  *  Does  Mrs 
Berry  ? ' 

*  No ;  M.  Du  Val  sometimes  lends  me  an  old  number.    There  are 
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aome  very  learned  things  wliich  I  don't  read  in  it ;  but  the  articles 
on  Art  are  charming;  it  is  like  acquiring  a  new  sense  to  read 
them.' 

And  then  their  pleasant  talk  flowed  on  towards  Italy  and  the 
East,  and  many  another  topic,  to  all  of  which  the  most  severely 
proper  judge  might  have  listened  without  a  frown.  Yet  there  was 
a  wonderful  charm  in  it  alL  To  TrafTord  the  pleasure  of  a  listener 
so  freshly  intelligent,  so  naiively  sensible ;  to  Maggie  the  sense  of 
companionship  so  far  beyond  her  brightest  day-dreams ;  all  miser- 
able conventional  distinctions  forgotten  in  the  delightful  tranquil 
intercourse ;  nothing  to  wound  and  nothing  to  agitate ;  yet  a  sub- 
tle delicious  consciousness  of  being  appreciated  and  liked,  toning 
mind  and  heart  and  expression  to  a  melodious  pitch  seldom  reach- 
ed and  never  long  maintained. 

At  last  Trafiford  glanced  at  the  clock,  then  consulted  his  watch, 
and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

*  I  have  paid  you  an  unconscionable  visit.  Miss  Grey,  and  must 
depart.  Now  what  will  you  do  with  yourself  all  the  long  even- 
ing?' 

'  I  shall  neither  be  idle  nor  weary ;  and  if  I  could  only  feel  sure 
that  Rosalie  would  not  go  out  I  should  be  quite  content ;  but  I'm 
silly  enough  to  be  just  a  Httle  frightened  at  being  left  all  alone.' 

*  You  must  not  be  left  alone,'  said  TrafFord,  taking  the  hand  she 
held  out,  and  holding  it  gently  while  he  sr>oke.  *  I  will  try  my  in- 
fluence with  Rosalie.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  your  being  alone, 
and  conjuring  up  all  sorts  of  terrors,  as  I  dare  say  you  would  when 
night  closed  in ;  that  old  woman  shall  not  leave  you.  By  the  way, 
I  have  a  quantity  of  English  magazines  and  reviews ;  I'll  send  some 
over  to  you  to-morrow,  if  you  would  care  to  see  them.' 

^  I  should  indeed.  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good,  and  I  shall  be 
quite  grateful  if  you  would  speak  to  Rosalie.  She  is  kind  enough, 
but  so  fond  of  going  out' 

Scyez  tranqrdly  she  shall  not  to-night.  Will  that  content  you?' 
continued  Traflbrd,  feeling  desperately  inclined  to  resume  his  seat 
and  mount  guard  till  Rosalie's  peregrinations  were  over ;  but  it 
would  not  do,  so,  with  a  bow  and  an  ^  Au  revoir,  then.  Miss  Grey,' 
he  left  the  room. 

Maggie  did  not  know  what  magic  he  had  exercised  over  Rosalie, 
but  that  excellent  female  entered  a  few  minutes  after  his  departure, 
in  a  very  genial  mood.  *  Tiens  dotiCf  7na  j^^^te  (iernoiselle,  you 
have  eaten  a  mere  nothing  to-day.    Let  me  bring  you  a  cup  of 
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cafe  au  lait  and  an  ceuf  <i  la  coque.  You  may  rest  tranquil ;  as  yoo 
are  good  enough  to  value  the  protection  of  your  old  Rosalie,  she 
will  not  quit  you.  It  is  a  heau  gar^on  of  an  Englishman,  a  good 
heart;  none  of  your  brigands  of  artists,  with  evil  tongues  and 
empty  pockets.'  And  Maggie  did  rest  very  tranquilly,  and  worked 
till  late  to  make  up  for  the  delightful  hour  or  two  ^e  had  stolen 
from  her  duties  to  Mrs  Berry. 

1  don't  think  Traflford  felt  quite  so  quiet  and  comfortable.  At 
all  events  he  had  more  exciting  occupation,  for,  after  dressing  and 
snatching  a  hasty  dinner  at  Meurice's,  he  looked  in  at  the  Opera, 
and  from  thence  escorted  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  to  a  soiree  at 
the  hotel  of  a  Legitimist  countess,  and  finally  accompanied  the 
Marquise  to  her  own  abode.  There  they  had  a  very  perfect  little 
tite-€t-tete  supper,  whereat  Trafford  was  at  once  distrait,  audacious, 
and  altogether  charming;  at  least,  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  had 
seldom  felt  any  influence  so  strongly  before.  But  the  long  excit- 
ing day  was  over  at  last ;  and  when  Trafford 's  fiacre  deposited  him 
at  the  gate  of  his  hotel  he  felt  too  feverish  to  sleep,  and  lighting  a 
cigar,  he  strolled  along  the  Champs  Elys^es,  paused  for  some  time 
at  the  comer  of  a  street  half  way  down,  then,  with  a  muttered 
exclamation  about  *  idiotic  folly,'  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar, 

and  walked  briskly  back. 

Its  ^  *  *  * 

The  next  morning  brought  Maggie  a  goodly  package  of  books  : 
the  'Westminster  Review,'  'Fraser,'  'Blackwood,'  and  several 
monthly  numbers  of  *  Household  Words,' — not  as  yet  merged  in 
*  All  the  Year  Round,' — quite  a  treasure  trove ;  and  with  them  a 
little  note,  for  an  answer  to  which  *  le  valet  de  ce  brave  Monsieur 
Trqfore  was  waiting.'    It  was  very  short,  and  merely  said : 

*  I  hope  you  will  find  some  help  to  shorten  the  hours  of  your 
imprisonment  in  what  I  send.  Pray  let  me  know  if  Rosalie  de- 
serted her  post  or  not,  last  night.     Yours  very  truly, 

*  G.  Trafford.' 

Maggie  felt  quite  excited  at  the  receipt  of  such  a  wealth  of 
literature,  and  a  little  fluttered  at  having  to  reply  to  so  very  ac- 
complished a  personage ;  this  feeling,  however,  she  shook  off,  and 
hastily  wrote : 

^Toor  delightful  books  will  torn  my  imprisonment  into  recrea- 
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tioiL  Kosalie  kept  to  lier  post  so  faitlifully  and  pleasantly  that  I 
begin  to  think  you  a  beneficent  fairy  godfather.  With  many 
thanks, 

*  Yours  truly, 

'  Maggie  Grey/ 

And  then  she  set  speedily  about  her  shopping,  the  message  to 
the  Maclaggan,  and  her  needle-work,  tc  earn  a  long  free  evening 
for  reading;  the  unusual  demand  for  a  note  on  her  own  account 
suggested  a  letter  to  her  uncle's  wife,  from  whom  she  had  not 
Heard  for  a  long  time.  It  was  not  long  or  full  of  detail,  yet  it  took 
some  time  to  indite ;  she  wished  not  to  send  a  cold  barren  letter, 
yet  she  must  avoid  anything  like  boasting.  Moreover,  a  strong 
feeling  of  uncertainty  induced  her  to  suggest  that  although  Mrs 
Berry  was  very  kind,  it  was  not  improbable  she  might  marry,  in 
which  case  Maggie  would  certainly  be  sent  adrift  *  However,' 
she  concluded, '  I  think  I  should  be  quite  able  to  earn  my  own 
bread  now,  for  I  have  learned  much  since  I  saw  you.'  And  so, 
having  sat  up  much  later  than  the  drowsy  Rosalie,  Maggie  went  to 
bed,  unusually  and  unreasonably  happy. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  we  did  not  sometimes  feel  unreason- 
ably happy  as  well  as  unreasonably  miserable  Why  is  the  one 
condition  generally  considered  a  delusion,  and  the  other  a  presenti- 
ment ?  Is  it  that  pleasure  is  so  rich  a  boon  that  we  grudge  each 
other  even  a  momentary  possession  of  it  ?  or  that  miserly  memory 
holds  only  the  fulfilment  of  the  presentiment,  and  lets  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  illusion  slip  ? 

However,  no  such  questions  disturbed  Maggie,  who  slept  soundly, 
and  woke  from  a  dream  of  the  ball  to  a  glorious  sunshiny  morning 
and  an  unspoken  conviction  that  Trafford  would  pay  her  a  visit 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 

And  so  he  did — and  three  or  four  more,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
ten  days. 

Probably,  Maggie  ought  to  have  known  instinctively,  that  it 
was  a  breach  of  the  proprieties  to  receive  a  man — ^young,  agreeable, 
and  of  higher  rank  than  herself — in  tete-d-tSte  visits.  But,  in  truth, 
les  convenances  were  little  studied  in  Maggie's  world  ;  every  one 
there  thought  only  of  what  was  pleasant  or  profitable  ;  from  a  real 
impropriety  no  one  woidd  have  shrunk  more  quickly  than  our  he- 
roine, but  of  lady-like  pruderies  she  knew  nothing.  As  to  Traf- 
ford, h£s  eyes  were  tolerably  wide  open  to  most  of  the  aspects  of 
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thiiigB ;  nevertheless,  as  lie  told  himself,  Maggie's  extreme  obeeuritj 
was  her  shield,  and  having  promised  Mrs  Berry  to  look  after  her 
pretty  protegee^  who  ought  never  to  have  been  left  alone  with  that 
»ld  Frenchwoman,  he  could  not  neglect  the  self-imposed  duty. 
And  weU  Trafford  knew  he  was  throwing  dust  into  his  mind's  eye 
— that  whUe  he  was  persuading  himself  that  he  only  waited  Mrs 
Berry's  return  to  bid  adieu  to  Fans,  he  dared  not  avow,  even  in 
thought,  how  ardently  he  wished  that  return  might  be  delayed. 
And  so,  priding  himself  on  keeping  his  visits  to  an  average  of  one 
every  second  day,  he  floated  on  in  a  sort  of  temporary  elydum,  so 
tranquil,  so  innocent  in  its  enjoyment,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
think  that  pain  or  grief  could  arise  from  its  indulgence. 

In  these  long  discursive  conversations  Trafford  learned  much,  all, 
of  Maggie's  simple  life.  Her  happy  childhood  with  her  fondly- 
loved  mother — ^the  sweet  early  youth,  so  soon  clouded  over — the 
dark  days  of  her  removal  to  Beverly  Street,  the  kindliness  and 
simplicity  of  Uncle  Grey,  the  hated  tyranny  of  her  aunt,  the  short 
interval  of  dear  Cousin  John's  championship— €dl  were  placed  vivid- 
ly before  the  polished  favourite  of  London  society,  who  listened 
absorbed.  For  all  was  told  so  uaturally,  so  truthfully,  with  such 
an  utter  imconsciousness  of  effect,  that  a  photograph  of  another 
life,  another  world,  seemed  unrolled  before  him.  Maggie,  when 
speaking  of  her  mother,  and  describing  the  wonderful  sense  of 
safety  and  repose  when  returned  to  her  after  the  days  study,  was 
quite  regardless  of  the  large  tears  that  slowly  gathered  in  her  eyes, 
weUed  over,  hung  on  a  moment  to  her  long  lashes,  and  then  splash- 
ed suddenly  on  her  work,  causing  her  to  look  up  with  sudden  sur- 
prise and  apology  to  her  auditor,  whose  great  tact  and  strong  self- 
control  enabled  him  so  to  listen,  to  question,  and  to  reply  as  never 
once  to  startle  the  '  tassel  gentle '  that  discoursed  such  excellent 
music  to  his  ears. 

'  She  is  safe  enough;  she  is  so  calm,  so  unembarrassed, uud  these 
hours  are  worth  the  risk  of  a  few  future  heart-aches,'  thought  Traf- 
ford, as  each  visit  grew  longer  than  the  last,  and  Maggie's  constant 
occupation  in  needlework  of  some  kind  gave  him  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  her  face,  with  its  every  change  of  expression, 
every  turn  and  attitude  of  the  lithe  softly -rounded  figure,  off  by 
heart,  unnoticed  by  her. 

And  Maggie,  little  thinking  of  the  influence  working  a  mighty 
though  unrecognised  change  within  her,  began  to  be  anxious  for 
Mrs  Berry's  return.    The  widow  had  never  once  written  since  she 
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laft,  and  she  was  so  heedless  of  everything  save  her  own  i)leasure, 
that  it  was  quite  possible  she  might  go  on  to  Germany,  or  Switzer- 
land, with  small  consideration  for  Maggie's  position.  Moreover, 
the  amount  of  money  ori^ally  left  was  very  homoeopathic,  and 
Maggie  feared  being  reduced  to  a  still  lower  ebb.  Under  these 
drcomstances  it  was  rather  a  relief  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
q)end  the  next  evening  with  Mrs  Maclaggan— she  might  know 
iomething  of  Mrs  Berry.  It  was  one  of  Trafford's  non-visiting 
days,  and  Maggie  felt  so  sure  of  his  coming  the  next  that  she  felt 
almost  inclined  to  write  and  put  him  off,  as  Mrs  Maclaggau  named 
aeven  o'clock  for  tea,  and  TrafTord  seldom  took  his  leave  till  after 
that  hour,  when  he  generally  went  to  dine  with  some  acquaintance, 
if  not  with  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  whose  good  graces  he  con- 
tinued sedulously  to  cultivate.  But  on  reflection,  Maggie  shrank 
from  treating  his  visits  as  an  established  fact,  and  left  the  morrow 
to  chance. 

It  had  been  a  warm,  almost  a  sultry  day ;  but  towards  sundown 
the  clouds  broke  in  a  sudden  heavy  shower,  and  a  soft  breeze 
i^rang  up,  inexpressibly  refreshing.  Maggie  prepared  for  her 
walk  to  Mrs  Maclaggan's — ^not  a  little  disappointed  at  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  Traiford,  who  for  the  first  time  had  dropped  out  of  his 
routine. 

'  Well,  Bosalie,  you  have  been  very  good,  staying  in  so  much  for 
me.  You  might  go  out  this  evening,  as  I  shall  be  away ;  but,  dear 
good  Rosalie,  pray  do  not  stay  beyond  ten.  I  shall  be  miserable  if 
I  find  you  still  away  when  I  return.' 

*AhI  Mademoiselle,  I  will  take  the  key  with  mo;  then  I'U  be 
sore  to  come  back,  for  I  know  you  cannot  get  in  witaout  me.' 

*  Do,  Kosalie,  if  it  insures  your  return.' 

On  reaching  the  Kue  de  la  Madeleine  great  was  Maggie's  dismay 
to  find  a  note  with  the  ooiicieryey  informing  her  that  Mrs  Maclaggau 
was  very  sorry,  but  they  had  been  presented  with  a  box  at  the 
Fran^ais  for  that  evening.  Such  an  unusual  piece  of  luck  they 
really  could  not  forego,  and  must  beg  Miss  Grey  to  excuse  them, 
and  give  them  the  pleasure  of  her  company  to-morrow  night,  in- 
stead. 

Poor  Maggie  hastened  back  as  quickly  as  she  could,  hoping  to 
arrive  before  Kosalie's  departure.  As  she  approached  the  comer 
of  the  Rue  M she  perceived  Tnifford  coming  towards  her. 

•  Miss  Grey  I  I  am  quite  relieved  to  meet  you  ;  for  I  have  just 
heard  with  dismay  that  Mademoiselle  and  Kosalie  ^' 9ont  toutes 
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iorties,"    I  really  began  to  think  that  you  had  escaped  my  espioii« 
age  after  all/ 

*  Then  Rosalie  is  gone  ?  How  annoying ! '  And  in  a  few  words 
Maggie  told  her  difficulties.  '  You  see  she  has  the  key,  and  I  really 
do  not  know  what  to  do.' 

TrafTord  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then  a  light  as  of  a  great 
anticipated  delight  came  into  his  eyes. 

'It  is  really  a  predicament,'  he  said  laughing.  *I  waspreyented 
from  calling  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  some  Indian  friends 
eti  route  from  Marseilles  to  London.  Suppose,  as  it  is  a  charming 
evening,  we  drive  out  to  the  Bois,  take  a  stroll  under  the  trees,  and 
return  when  you  think  Rosalie  and  the  key  will  be  available  %  Tou 
will  trust  yourself  with  me,  will  you  not,  as  you  were  good  enough 
to  say  you  considered  me  a  sort  of  godfather.' 

'  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  it,'  said  Maggie,  hesitating  reluctantly ; 
'  but  it  would  be  delightful  I  And  I  really  do  not  know  where  to 
go.' 

'  It  is  our  only  course,'  said  Trafford,  with  the  most  trenchant 
decision  ;  and  beckoning  to  2l  fiacre  he  had  already  hailed,  Maggie 
found  herself  en  route  before  she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  to 
*yes'  or  *no.' 

The  drive  to  the  Bois  was  very  refreshing ;  but  Maggie  felt  half 
frightened  at  the  arrangement.  There  was  something  alarming  in 
her  complete  freedom — in  the  extraordinary  companionship  that 
had  spning  up  between  TrafTord  and  herself  ;  and  though  this 
sudden  and  surprising,  not  to  say  delightful,  proposition  of  his,  did 
not  seem  absolutely  wrong,  it  nevertheless  roused  her  to  some  con- 
sciousness of  the  wonderful  preference  which  he  showed  for  her  so- 
ciety ;  as  to  hesitating  to  *  trust  herself  with  him,'  a  shadow  of  doubt 
never  crossed  her  mind,  and  the  result  of  her  hasty  tangled  reflection 
was  some  such  conclusion  as  this ;  *  Well,  right  or  wrong,  I  shall  never 
have  a  chance  of  anything  so  pleasant  again,  so  I  shall  ei\joy  my- 
self as  much  as  J  can  ; '  and  TrafFord,  who  much  more  rapidly  and 
strongly  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  looked  into  her  eyes  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  seeing  that  her  slight  embarrassment  was  clear- 
ing away,  said  gaily : 

*  I  believe  Rosalie  is  a  very  judicious  person ;  but  for  her  rapid 
action,  I  fear  I  should  have  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  think  of  a 
little  expedition  which  you  really  must  require  after  your  imprison- 
ment.   When  does  Mrs  Berry  return  V 

*  I  have  not  an  idea — she  has  never  once  written  since  she  loft 
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I  only  hope  she  has  not  gone  ou  to  Switzerland  or  anywhere  with- 
out letting  me  know.' 

'  !^  Jove  !  that  would  be  a  predicament !  You  don't  think  she 
willf 

*  Well,  no.    I  don't  think  she  has  clothes  enough.' 

*  Suppose  she  did,  what  would  you  do ) '  asked  Trafford,  much 
more  alive  to  the  uncertainties  of  Maggie's  position  than  she  was 
herself. 

'I  hardly  know.  I  should  manage  to  get  back  to  Uncle  Grey 
somehow.' 

Nothing  but  the  strongest  conviction  that  he  must  not  drift  in- 
to any  entanglement,  either  for  his  own  or  lus  companion's  sake, 
kept  Trafford  silent ;  but  an  idea,  suggested  by  words  so  descnp- 
tive  of  her  forlomness,  presented  itself  of  taking  charge  of  her 
utterly — away  from  all  conventionality  and  interference — of  long 
nmunerevenings  of  tranquil  tender  companionship — of  seeing  those 
sweet  truthful  eyes  filled  with  the  restfulnessof  sympathy,  security, 
and  affection.  A  lightning  glimpse  of  such  a  possible  heaven 
shivered  through  him  with  so  wild  an  intensity  that  he  was  startled 
and  warned  by  this  revelation  of  his  own  feelings,  and  resolved  to 
hold  the  reins  of  lus  self-control  with  a  firm  hand,  so  he  only  said, 
*"  Back  to  that  amiable  aunt  of  yours,  of  whom  you  gave  me  such  a 
graphic  description !  Well,  I  must  say  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  accepted  poor  Torchester !' 

'No  1  no  !'  replied  Maggie,  laughing  and  shaking  her  head.  *I 
«m  escape  from  my  aimt,  but  not  from  a  hiisband.' 

*  Do  you  know  I  had  a  letter  from  Tor  to-day,  and  after  a  lot 
about  Mount  Trafford  and  Scotland,  and  wanting  me  to  join  him 
there,  he  inquires  in  a  postscript  if  you  are  still  in  Paris  and  if  I 
ever  see  you;  a  very  significant  fact,  when  a  man  reserves  tlie 
magic  name  for  a  postscript' 

'Is  it  ?'  said  Maggie.  '  I  wish  I  might  send  my  kind  regards  to 
him, for  I  do  like  him;  but  I  suppose  it  would  not  do.' 

'Certainly  not,  unless  you  wish  him  back  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  receiving  your  message.' 

'  Indeed  I  do  not?— ungrateful  though  it  is  to  say  so,  for  I  ow^e 
all  my  pleasant  days  in  Paris  to  him — and  to  you,'  with  a  shy  glance 
at  her  companion.  '  The  last  time — indeed  the  only  time — I  went 
out  to  drive  was  with  Lord  Torchester.' 

'  Then  I  hope  you  don't  find  this  a  disagreeable  way  of  waiting 
lor  Bosalie  and  the  key  ] ' 
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*  Disagreeable !    It  is  delightful ! ' 

*  Even  although  minus  Torchester  % ' 

' Perhaps  you  would  like  him  to  be  here?'  said  Maggie,  witb 
some  dexterity,  but  only  thinking  of  Trafford's  earnest  desire  to 
frustrate  his  cousin's  marriage  with  hersell 

'  God  forbid ! '  returned  Trafford  piously ;  and  Maggie  laughed 
so  gaily  and  frankly  that  Trafford  felt  for  the  moment  as  if  the 
gweet  healthy  breath  of  her  laughter  dispersed  the  sultry  passion 
cloud  lowering  over  his  senses.  *  Come,  Miss  Grey/  said  he, '  you 
have  been  disappointed  of  your  tea  or  coffee,  and  must  want  some. 
There  is  a  capital  cafe  or  restaurant  somewhere  about  here,  I 
know ;  let  us  go  and  have  tea,  or  ice,  or  something.' 

'  Oh,  no  I  not  for  me,'  cried  Maggie,  a  little  appalled  at  such  a 
project.    *  I  don't  want  anything.' 

'  Well,  I  am  mimdane  enough  to  want  some  dinner,  and,'  look» 
ing  at  his  watch,  *  it  is  now  a  quarter  to  eight.  When  can  yoa 
ventiu*e  back  ] ' 

*  Not  before  ten,'  I  am  afraid,'  replied  Maggie  apologetically. 
Trafford  smiled.    *  Considering  her  erratic  habits  we  must  give 

Rosalie  half  an  hour's  law.  I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  said  eleven,* 
and  without  further  hesitation  Trafford  leant  over  the  front  of  the 
little  carriage  and  gave  some  directions  to  the  driver,  who  had 
brought  them  to  the  Bois  by  a  quiet  side  road  instead  of  the 
principal  approach.  *  We  have  quite  time  enough  to  refresh,  and 
take  a  stroll  under  the  trees  to  the  lake,'  said  Trafford,  resuming 
his  seat,  *  before  ten — and  then  half  an  hour  more  will  see  us  at 
the  Rue  M .' 

Maggie,  feeling  that  the  guidance  of  the  next  two  hours  had 
quite  passed  out  of  her  hands,  smiled  assent,  and  they  speedily 
alighted  at  the  Cafe  de  Madrid.  It  was  a  pleasant  repast.  For 
Trafford,  anxious  to  keep  his  fair  guest  as  tranquil  as  possible, 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  amuse  her,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  perfect  and  less  disturbing  than  his  gay  kindly  gallantry. 

The  idea  of  ice  and  wafers,  or  cafe  and  petit  pain,  at  that  hour 
was  absurd.  No,  Miss  Grey  must  share  his  cold  fowl  and  mayon- 
naise of  lobster,  and  the  Johannisberg,  which  he  declared  to  be  his 
favourite  wine.  And  Maggie  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  alL  The  room 
they  occupied  was  sweet  and  pretty  Avith  flowers,  and  the  windows 
opened  on  a  balcony  overhanging  the  fresh  green  foliage  of  the 
Bois.  It  was  quiet,  too,  after  the  din  of  Paris,  and  altogether  the 
hour  they  spent  there  was  very  happy.    The  unspoken  conscious- 
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both  felt  that  there  was  small  chance  of  eDJoying  a  repetition 
of  it  lent  a  peculiar  charm  to  every  circumstance.  Never  in  the 
most  brilliant  society  did  Trafford  feel  the  same  magic  which  now 
■eemed  to  inspire  him.  Could  he  have  talked  half  so  well  at 
Madame  de  Bcaumanoir^s — ^where,  in  truth,  he  was  at  that  moment 
dne — his  reputation  as  a  conversationalist  would  have  been  made. 

'  Well,  Miss  Grey,  as  you  positively  decline  another  bottle  of 
Johanmsberg,  let  us  start  on  our  stroll  to  the  Lake,'  and  so  they 
flallied  forth  imder  the  trees,  beginning  to  be  dim  and  dewy  with 
the  closing  night. 

Leisurely,  and  often  silently,  they  walked  along.  Trafford  at 
times  rousing  himself  to  speak  of  distant  scenes,  that  he  might,  in 
some  measure,  break  the  spell  of  the  present  At  length  they 
reached  the  Lake,  where  the  last  of  the  sunset  glow  was  reflected. 
It  was  very  sweet  and  still,  and  Maggie  involuntarily  stretched 
out  her  arms  towards  it,  and  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone, '  How  de- 
licious !    What  a  sense  of  rest  there  is  here ! ' 

*'  Yes  I  delicious,'  murmured  Trafford  half  to  himself,  and  stand- 
ing a  little  behind  her  as  she  advanced  to  the  water's  edge.  He 
was  quite  silent  for  some  time  while  his  companion  wandered  a 
little  further  from  him,  intent  on  examining  the  place  so  far  as  the 
fading  light  would  permit. 

'  Ought  we  not  to  go  back  now  ? '  asked  Maggie,  when  he  joined 
her. 

*  Yea,  I  suppose  so,  if  you  insist  on  returning  by  half-past  ten.' 

*0f  course  I  must.  But  stay;  let  me  look  round  once  more. 
It  is  curious  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  see  this  place  again — as  if 
some  change  was  coming — some  grief  or  pain.' 

*Do  you]*  said  Trafford,  looking  into  her  eyes»with  a  strange 
expression  in  his  own  which  she  could  not  make  out.    *  You  are 
tired  and  nervous ;  let  me  give  you  my  arm,  for  it  grows  dark. 
And  without  waiting  a  reply,  he  drew  her  arm  through  his,  and 
they  regained  the  cafe  rather  silently. 

Their  drive  back  was  less  exhilaratiug  than  their  going  forth ; 
nevertheless  Trafford  exerted  himself  to  talk  in  a  most  praise- 
worthy manner,  considering  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts.    As  they 

approached  the  Rue  M he  stopped  the  carriage  and  dismissed 

it  *  I  shall  not  go  with  you  to  the  door,'  he  said,  *  for  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inform  the  excellent  Eosalie  of  all  your  proceedings, 
bat  I  shall  slay  in  the  Champs  Elys(^es  till  I  sec  a  light  in  the 
fd/om  for  I  shall  then  know  you  are  safe.' 
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'  Good  night,  th^u.  and  thank  you  very  mnch  for  all  your 
ness/  said  Maggie  jirreaily  moved  by  his  consideration  for  her,  and 
also  by  the  sadden  enlightenment  which  his  delicate  warning 
respecting  Eosalie  conveyed  as  to  the  serious  sort  of  escapade  she 
had  just  committed. 

,  *Good  night!  good  night!'  repeated  Trafford,  looking  intently 
into  her  eyes  and  holding  her  hand,  fort^etful  that  he  did  so,  tiH 
the  sudden  glow  of  colour  in  her  cheek  recalled  him,  and  he 
leased  her. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  succeeding  day  was  the  strangest  Maggie  Grey  had  ever 
passed.  Do  what  she  would — occupy  herself  how  she  might,  and 
she  strove  diligently  by  every  species  of  employment  to  divert  her 
thoughts — she  could  not  forget  Trafford's  haunting  gaze ;  it  came 
between  her  book,  her  music,  even  ^n  her  attempt  to  assist  Rosalie 
in  some  necessary  cleaning  and  dusting,  which  that  valuable  per- 
sonage performed  in  very  sketchy  style.  It  was  always  there- 
She  was  greatly  and  painfully  disturbed  What  could  it  all  mean  % 
It  was  impossible  that  a  man  like  Trafford  could  have  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  Yet  how  else  could  she  interpret  the  language  of  hia 
eyes?  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  a  suspicion  of  such  a  state  of 
tilings  never  crossed  her  mind  before.  He  was  so  evidently  and 
candidly  anxious  to  wean  his  cousin  from  her,  so  perfectly  conscious 
of  the  great  distance  between  them,  that  she  never  dreamed  oi 
such  a  possibility.  And  now  that  pleasant  easy  intercourse  which 
she  had  so  much  enjoyed  was  at  an  end,  right  or  wrong  in  her 
coiyectures,  she  felt  she  could  never  be  at  home  with  him  again. 
And  how  much  she  lost!  She  never  for  a  second  deluded  herself 
into  supposing  there  could  be  any  gain  to  her  in  such  a  condition 
of  things.  Yet  she  did  hope  Mr  Trafiford  would  not  go  quite  away 
without  saying  good-bye  to  her ;  for  that  he  would  trifle  with  her, 
or  with  his  own  feelings,  or  do  any  one  thing  unworthy  a  true- 
hearted  English  gentleman,  never  entered  into  her  calculation  of 
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lea.  Tet  she  almost  wished  she  had  not  accompanied  him 
on  that  delightfol  excursion.  Almost,  but  not  altogether;  it  was 
too  much  philosophy  to  desire  the  non-existence  of  so  delicious  a 
reminiscence.  Yet  she  hated  the  shadow  of  a  concealment,  and 
tlie  sli^t  warning  bestowed  by  Trafford  was  magnified  by  her  sen- 
sitive nature  into  an  importance  far  beyond  its  real  value.  How 
earnestly  she  hoped  he  would  not  call ;  she  felt  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  meet  him  alone.  The  charm,  the  frank  unembarrassed 
companionship,  of  their  intercourse  was  gone,  and  instead,  confu- 
sion, pain,  and  certain  separation. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distressing  thoughts,  came  a  note  from  the 
object  with  some  English  newspapers. 

'  Just  send  me  a  line  to  say  if  Eosalie  is  at  her  post,  and  if  all's 
well.  I  am  writing  to  Torchester,  but  shall  not  send  him  your 
message.    Any  news  of  Mrs  Berry  i' 

This  was  a  relief.  He  was  not  coming ;  nor  yet  was  she  neg- 
lected; besides,  there  was  a  return  to  the  original  tone  of  their  in- 
tercourse in  these  few  lines.  It  was  no  small  effort  to  reply;  but 
she  managed  after  some  false  starts  to  write  '  Many  thanks — ^all  U 
well — ^Rosalie  at  her  post — and  no  news  of  Mrs  Berry.' 

As  evening  closed  in,  and  there  really  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
ait  down  and  read,  Hosalie  suggested  some  refreshment 

'  Mademoiselle  has  really  had  uivjour  rnaigre,  and  for  what]  It 
oonld  do  her  no  good — could  not  be  reckoned  in  any  way — and  she 
had  been  busy — Bon  Dieuf — busier  than  even  Mademoiselle  had 
ever  been  before.' 

So  Maggie  thought  a  cup  of  tea  would  be  refreshing  and  proceed- 
ed to  make  it  herself.  She  was  half  through  the  second,  and  try- 
ing hard  to  read  and  understand  a  leading  article  in  the  Times, 
when  a  loud  ring  was  heard.  On  the  door  being  opened  a  general 
oonfosion  of  voices  became  audible — Mrs  Berry's  sounding  over 
all,  something  of  a  journey,  and  to-morrow,  an  invitation  to  couie 
in,  and  a  refusal,  in  the  Count's  voice.  And  then,  with  a  rustling 
of  silks  and  a  running  commentary  to  Eosalie,  Mrs  Berry  en- 
tered, in  brilliant  spirits  and  high  good  humour. 

Maggie  was  truly  and  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  her,  and  Mrs 
Berry  felt  the  sincerity  of  her  welcome. 

'  Well,  child,  I  believe  you  do  like  me  after  all ;  but  what  a  ghost 
yon  look !  I  never  saw  you  look  so  bad.  And  so  Lord  Torchester 
has  MO^  come  back  after  all?  Never  mind!  What  have  you  got 
there — teat    Do  get  me  a  cup;  and,  Eosalie,  run  to  the  restaurant 
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and  fetch  me  a  little  plait  or  some  galantine,    I'm  as  hungry  na  s 

hawk !    Well,  Maggie,  we  have  had  a  good  time,  I  can  tell  you;  I 

never  had  such  a  deUghtf ol  outing  in  all  my  life.    The  Count— -he 

joined  us  after  a  few  days — quite  a  new  creature  to  what  he  was 

before  we  left,  so  gay  and  lively,  and  elegant,  and  the  fuss  he  made 

about  me!    Pm  sure  it  nearly  drove  Selina  Salter  wild !    Now  to^ 

morrow   will  be  Wednesday,  and   every  one  is  coming,  so  yoo 

must  get  flowers  and  things  and  look  your  best,  for  the  Count 

is  going  to  bring  a  friend  of  his,  a  Russian  prince,  my  dear !    And 

Spencer  Smith  is  coming  for  the  first  time,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 

if  he  fell  in  love  with  you — ^for  of  all  the  soft  young  fellows  I  ever 

met  he  is  the  softest,  and  so  conceited' &c*,  &c    And  Mrs 

Berry  continued  to  pour  forth  her  plans,  projects,  and  adventures, 

till  she  declared  it  was  time  to  retire, '  for  I'm  just  dead  beat,  my 

dear.' 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

While  Mrs  Berry  was  preparing  for  repose,  Geoffrey  Trafford 
slowly  and  rather  reluctantly  prepared  for  a  visit  to  Madame  de 
Beauinanoir. 

He  had  a  billet  from  her  in  the  morning  demanding  the  reason  of 
his  non-appearance  the  night  before,  and  informing  him  that  she 
was  suffering  from  mal  de  tete  and  exhaustion  of  spirit ;  that  her 
doors  were  closed  to  every  one,  nevertheless  that  she  would  give  km 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  himself  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening. 

La  Marquise  received  him  in  her  boudoir,  which  opened  on  a 
garden,  and  was  as  luxurious  and  recherche  as  the  most  fantastic 
imagination  and  the  most  unlimited  self-indulgence  could  desire. 
Madame  herself,  in  a  robe  de  chamhre  of  softest  white  muslin  and 
Malines  lace,  with  cerise  ribbons  and  sash,  and  a  fillet  of  the  same 
holding  back  the  studiously  disordered  masses  of  her  black  hair, 
was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  an  attitude  of  languor  and  depression.  She 
half  rose  to  receive  him,  and  then,  leaning  back  again,  allowed  a 
delicate  morsel  of  an  embroidered  cerise  satin  slipper  to  appear  from 
beneath  her  robe. 

Trafford  kissed  the  fair  and  jewelled  hand  extended  to  him,  with 
deep  respect.  *  And  what  evil  genius  has  dared  to  attack  a  spirit 
so  bright  and  strong  as  yours,  belle  amie  ? ' 

Madame  de  Beaimianoir  smiled,  a  somewhat  peculiar  smile,  but 
did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  *  Ring,  dear  friend,  she  said.  On  the 
immediate  appearance  of  a  valet  she  ordered  lights,  whereupon  the 
man  lit  up  all  the  bongiee  in  the  apartment,  and  they  were  legion. 
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Bougies  in  the  bands  of  gold  cnpids  and  Dresden  shepherdesses; 
bnnuse  negroes,  and  Ninevite  dancing  girls,  in  glass  girandoles,  and 
oxydiBed  silver  sconces,  till  the  chamber  was  filled  with  a  mild  ra- 
diance neither  oil  nor  gas  could  produce.  *  It  is  more  cheerful,'  said 
the  Marquise,  re-settling  herself  on  her  sofa  as  the  servant  left  the 
room.  *  And  now,  Traffore,  why  did  you  desert  us  yesterday  ] ' 
Trafford  was  prepared  for  this  question. 

*  You  are  very  good  to  notice  my  absence  ;  but  I  was  a  victim  to 
family  claims.  A  relative  of  mine  arriving  on  his  way  from  India 
to  London,  found  me  out,  and  I  could  not  get  rid  of  him  till  too 
late  for  your  dinner-hour  ;  and  as  I  knew  that  your  invitation  was 
general,  and  also  that  there  was  small  chance  of  seeing  you  alone, 
I  was  not  so  careful  to  present  myself  as  I  should  otherwise  have 
been.' 

*  No,  I  suppose  not,'  said  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  listlessly. 
'However,  we  were  later  than  usual,  for  /  too  was  out  and  detain- 
ed ;  but  it  is  passed.  Now,  Monsieur,  I  hear  you  are  about  to  leave 
Paris — ^is  this  true  ] ' 

'  I  have  been  about  to  leave  Paris  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  am 
still  here,  and  still  about  to  leave.' 
'  It  is  difficult  then — ^this  departure  ? ' 

*  Desperately  difficult,'  he  replied,  with  unmistakable  sincerity. 
Madame  de  Beaumanoir  rose  from  her  seat,  swept  slowly  across 

the  room  to  an  open  window  and  leant  against  the  side  of  it, 
looking  forth  into  the  fragrant  garden  beneath  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  returning  paused  opposite  her  guest  where  he  sat  in  the 
full  light  of  the  wax  tapers. 

'  Traffore,'  she  said,  her  dark  lustrous  eyes  looking  full  into  his, 
*I  have  found  le  mot  de  renigme— the  spell  which  holds  you  back 
from  reciprocating  the  tender  friendship  my  soul  offers  to  yours. 
You  love,  Traffore  1  and  though  the  object  of  your  love  is  beneath 
yon  in  rank  and  station,  you  are  perhaps  experiencing  the  awful 
abeorption  of  a  great  passion  1    Is  it  not  so,  mon  ami?* 

Trafford  was  utterly  astonished  by  Madame  de  Beaumanoir's 
iinexx)ected  attack,  but  not  the  less  firmly  resolved  that  she  should 
extract  nothing  from  him  to  confirm  her  suspicions. 

*Pray  complete  my  surprise,  very  dear  lady,  by  naming  the 
object  of  my  great  passion,'  and  he  laughed  pleasantly. 

*  No,  I  cannot  tell  you  her  name,  but  I  will  describe  her.  She 
k  an  English-looking  child,  with  the  colourless  grey  eye  of  your 
nation,  and  brown  hair  ;  with  dewy,  rosy  lips,  parted  slightly  by 
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the  happy  smile  of  youth,  and  rounded  cheeks,  fresh  with  the 
peachy  softness  of  youth's  unapproachable  tint' 

'  Whom  can  you  mean  % '  said  Trafford,  gazing  at  her  astonished, 
yet  gathering  himself  up  to  be  ready  for  the  next  coup, 

'  I  mean  the  girl  who  was  sitting  by  you  as  you  drove  through 
the  Barri^re  de  TEtoile  last  evening,  traUrel*  cried  the  Marquise^ 
hurling  the  term  *'  traitri'  at  him  with  dramatic  force. 

'  I  am  no  traitor,  Madame,'  said  Trafford,  carelessly.  '  You  have 
indeed  quite  solved  the  enigma,'  he  continued,  «Tni1ing,  '  The 
English  child  you  mention  is  a  young  pensionncnre,  whose  people 
made  me  promise  I  would  visit  and  show  some  kindness  to  her ; 
so  being  disengaged  last  night  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
take  her  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogna' 

His  easy  unembarrassed  manner  somewhat  disarmed  Madame 
de  Beaumanoir.    '  Who  is  she  then  1 ' 

'  Dear  lady,  whether  she  be  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson,  to  you 
she  would  be  equally  imknown,* 

^Bon  DieuT  cried  the  Marquise.  'What  a  people  !  To  trust 
young  girls  thus  in  the  hands  of  men  such  as  you.' 

*  Why  not  ? '  asked  Traflford  *  We  are  rational  civilised  men — 
not  wild  beasts.' 

'There  is  a  basis  of  the  bete  in  most  of  you,  nevertheless  ;  and, 
Traffore,  is  there  then  no  liaiwm  between  this  fair  child  and  your- 
self?' 

'  Not  a  shadow  of  such  a  thing,  Madame,'  he  replied,  looking 
straight  into  her  eyes. 

*  I  cannot  doubt  you ;  and  if  so,  may  I  not  be  of  use  to  your 
young  friend  f '  she  asked  insinuatingly.  '  I  should  be  happy  to 
take  her  out  on  her  free  days.' 

*  What  a  deep,  handsome,  devil  of  a  woman,'  thought  Trafford. 
'  Ah !  Madame,'  he  said  aloud, '  your  impulses  are  all  generosity 
and  goodness ;  but  my  little  friend  is  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
England,  therefore ' 

*  Ah ! '  said  the  Marquise — a  long-drawn  *  Ah! '  *  And  Monsieur 
IS  about  to  leave  Paris  1 ' 

*  There  is  no  connection  between  our  movements,'  returned  Traf- 
ford, laughing  merrily.  *  I  may  see  her  once  more  before  leaving, 
but  after,  I  suppose,  nothing  is  so  improbable  as  that  our  roads 
should  cross.' 

'  There  is  truth  in  your  voice,  Traffore,'  said  Madame  de  Beau- 
manoir, and  she  nearly  meant  it.     *  Pardon,  if  the  sincerity  of  my 
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fiiendship  seems  intrusive,  but  I  know  so  well  the  enormous  im- 
portance a  man's  liaisons  possess.  Strive,  dear  friend,'  she  con- 
tinued in  a  highly  moral  tone, '  to  select  for  confidants  and  sym- 
pathisers women  whose  social  rank  and  high  character  place  their 
disinterestedness  beyond  question;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
moral  confusion  existing  in  your  national  habits,  avoid  the  impro- 
priety of  being  seen  (in  broad  daylight)  with  obscure  unmarried 
femalea'  Here  she  paused  abruptly,  and  pressing  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  lay  back  on  her  sofa  and  abandoned  one  hand 
to  Trafford,  murmuring  broken  sentences  touching  her  '  desolated 
heart,'  *  the  tender  sympathies  of  a  high-souled  friendship,'  and 
'  the  exhaustion  which  follows  painful  excitement.' 

Trafford,  as  in  duty  bound,  pressed  the  fair  hand  in  both  of  his 
and  even  kissed  it,  while  he  uttered  correct  phrases  expressive  of 
gratitude  and  devotion,  inwardly  speculating  '  why  the  deuce  she 
did  not  insist  on  hearing  the  name  of  his  companion  of  the  even- 
ing before.'  And  Madame  la  Marquise,  as  she  softly  returned  the 
pressure  of  his  hand,  reflected  *  He  does  not  volunteer  the  name, 
and  there  would  be  no  use  in  asking  it.  There's  mischief  some- 
where and  III  find  it  out,  though  a  man  so  glacial  is  scarce  worth 
this  trouble.'  At  this  critical  point  of  the  interview  a  low  and 
aabmissive  tap  at  the  door  made  itself  heard.  Trafford  released 
Madame's  hand,  and  Madame  sat  straight  up  in  a  moment 

*  Entrezy  she  cried,  whereupon  entered  M,  le  mari,  who  stood 
looking  very  properly  ashamed  of  his  own  temerity  as  he  perceived 
Trafford. 

*A  thousand  pardons,  chh'e  amie,  I  understood  you  were 
suffering,  and  positively  not  visible  to  any  one.  I  therefore  came 
to  make  my  inquiries  in  person.' 

*  You  are  very  good,  cker  ami,'  returned  Madame  la  Marquise, 
sweetly  smiling.  *  I  was  pas  visible,  but  on  receiving  Monsieur's 
name,  knowing  what  is  due  to  a  distinguished  stranger  not  quite 
fftiniliftr  with  our  customs,  I  admitted  him.  Nay  sit  down,  cher 
ami,  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee  with  us.  You  can  better  entertain 
Monsieur  than  I  can.' 

The  conversation  soon  turned  towards  caterpillars  and  centi- 
pedes, and  on  the  first  available  break  Trafford  took  his  leave. 

4t  4^  ♦  ♦  4^ 

Instead  of  presenting  himself  at  any  of  the  various  salons  of 
which  he  possessed  the  erUrie,  Trafford  strolled  moodily  back  to 
Us  hotel  in  deep  and  unpleasant  thought. 
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'  By  what  devil's  cunning  did  that  keen-eyed  sentiineatalifling 
Frenchwoman  divine  his  state  of  mind  1  Who  would  have  dream- 
ed of  her  having  been  afloat  at  that  time  and  coming  across  us  f 
If  I  have  been  the  means  of  drawing  the  malicious  eyes  of  that 
woman  on  Maggie— sweetest,  simplest  Maggie . — ^I  shall  never  for- 
give myself;  but  I  think  I  have  disarmed  her.  Now  the  best 
thing  for  Maggie  and  myself  is  to  run  off  to  England  or  anywhere 
as  fast  as  I  can.  Madame  la  Marquiae  is  not  far  wrong.  I  could 
not  have  imagined  I  should  have  been  such  an  idiot  I  think,  how- 
ever, I  have  sense  enough  left  not  to  let  this  pleasant  folly  deepen 
into  a  grande  passion;  ifs  nothing  like  that;  nevertheless  what  a 
wrench  it  will  be  to  go ! '  and  Traflbrd  crushed  his  cigar  between 
his  teeth  as  he  thought.  One  thing  he  was  firmly  resolved  upon, 
not  to  quit  Pans  without  one  private  interview  with  Miss  Grey, 
to  entreat  her  to  leave  Mrs  Berry,  to  accept  Lady  Torchester^s 
offer  of  friendship  and  assistance;  though  how  this  was  to  be 
brought  about  he  did  not  very  well  see.  But  to  depart  without 
testifying  some  interest  in  her,  without  knowing  something  of 
her  i)lans,  would  be  impossible.  His  advice  too  might  be  of 
use.  Ye8,  he  would  see  her  just  once  more  alone,  and  then 
staiDp  the  whole  thing  out  of  his  mind.  He  had  been  hit  before 
and  had  got  over  it,  and  so  he  should  again ;  only  this  was  some- 
how not  quite  like  his  other  experiences;  there  was  such  a  wonder- 
ful yearning  tenderness  welling  up  in  his  heart  for  that  lonely  little 
girl,  who  had  yet  so  much  of  strength  in  the  honest  womanly  pride 
underl3riiig  her  character.  *  Lemoine,'  said  Trafford  to  his  servant^ 
throwing  himself  into  an  easy-chair,  *  get  my  things  together  to- 
morrow, pay  up  all  the  bilk,  and  be  ready  for  a  start  at  any  mo- 
ment I  am  going  to  England,  but  have  not  decided  what  day. 
Give  me  writing  materials,  open  the  window,  and  leave  me.  Stay, 
as  the  man  was  going, '  find  out  for  me  to-morrow  morning  if  Jiiia 
Berry  has  returned.' 

He  opened  his  portfolio,  and  took  out  Maggie's  little  note  of  that 
morning ;  he  laid  it  before  him,  and,  muttering  *  Not  a  syllable  too 
much — not  the  smallest  opening  for  a  reply  or  a  visit,'  leant  his 
elbows  on  the  table  and  his  head  on  his  hands  for  a  minute  or 
two,  looking  intently  on  the  morsel  of  writing,  then  very  quietly 
and  deliberately  tore  it  into  the  smallest  fragments,  lit  a  fresh 
cigar,  and  drawing  the  ink  towards  him,  commenced  a  letter  with 
'  My  dear  Bolton.' 

He  wrote  long  and  closely,  sometimes  pausing  to  think  with 
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dic^tly  knit  brow.  It  was  the  most  purpose-like  and  satisfactory 
IflUertiie  famfly  solicitor  had  ever  receiv^  from  his  favourite  Traf- 
focd.  It  dealt  clearly  and  definitely  with  the  question  of  lus  future 
plans,  with  his  special  views  of  life  and  ambition ;  it  spoke  of  a 
poeaible  future  xx)litical  career,  of  the  prosecution  of  his  profession, 
and  there  was  not  one  syllable  of  witty  cynidsm  in  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Dry  and  common-sensical  as  it  read,  Bolton  would  have 
been  a  little  startled  could  he  have  known  that  throughout  it 
Trafford  had  fought  hard  against  an  almost  overpowering  inclination 
to  lie  back  in  his  chair  and  live  over  again  the  delicious  moments 
of  the  evening  before,  to  recall  the  fascination  that  crept  over  him 
as  he  watched  the  dawning  look,  half  wonder,  half  consciousness, 
in  a  pair  of  soft  grey  eyes  into  which  he  had  no  business  what- 
erer  to  look!  But  he  did  fight  the  battle,  sternly  and  successfully 
— eo  finished  his  letter.  Then  he  descended  to  the  smoking-room, 
and  ex^oyed  a  long  rambling  discussion  with  some  American  gen- 
tleman on  turfy,  political,  mercantile,  and  dramatic  subjects,  and 
so  kept  thought  at  bay. 

Mrs  Berry  appeared  the  next  morning  like  a  giant  refreshed, 
and  was  unusually  cordial  to  Maggie,  who  quite  cheered  up  under 
this  encouragement  It  was  so  natural — so  like  the  old  times  (a 
fall  fortnight  old)  between  which  and  the  present  a  great  gulf  had 
opened— to  discuss  dress,  and  commissariat,  and  contrivances  how 
to  save  mm9  while  they  expended  a  sovereign,  that  she  began  to 
think  she  had  been  making  a  great  fool  of  herself  in  attributing 
40  much  meaning  to  Trafibrd's  looks  and  tones.  '  I  mu^t  have 
been  growing  morbid  and  ridiculous,'  she  thought, '  to  dwell  upon 
what  was  no  doubt  kindly  politeness,  and  now  all  things  will  re- 
turn to  their  old  pleasant  easy  footing,  and  I  shall  see  him  without 
embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  others.'  So  the  day  passed 
cheerfully,  except  that  Maggie  was  a  little  startled  on  entering  the 
mien  in  the  afternoon  to  find  M.  de  Bragauce  seated  there  writing 
as  if  quite  at  home.  Mrs  Berry  was  in  her  room,  but  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  surprised  at  Maggie's  announcement,  but  despatched 
her  with  Bosalie  to  a  florist's  at  some  distance  to  procure  plants 
and  bouquets,  and  Maggie  did  not  feel  quite  u(^  comfortable  again. 

Mrs  Berry's  reception  was  weD  attended  that  evening,  all  tlie 
usual  set  were  present,  and  in  addition  Mr  Spencer  Smith,  a  small, 
pale, '  yellow-haired  laddie,'  with  a  faint  dust-coloured  moustache, 
imperceptible  but  for  his  constant  strokitigs. 

He  haid,  of  course,  a  proper  amount  of  rings  and  studs,  and  an 
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eye-glass,  and  seemed  indined  to  be  amxpeUU  wins  with  Mias  M— ■ 
laggan.  The  promised  Russian  prince  was  duly  produced ;  he  proved 
to  be  a  small  and  extremely  well  preserved  specimen  of  the  race — 
somewhat  dried  up  in  the  process,  and  with  a  complexion  suggest^ 
ive  of  orange  peel,  red  pepper,  and  caviare.  However,  he  wore 
several  orders,  took  snufif  with  a  courtly  air,  and  told  Mrs  Beny 
that  she  reminded  him  strongly  of  the  Princess  Zavadoakoi — 
a  charming  creature,  now  expiating  political  and  other  sins  in 
Siberia. 

'Gracious!  you  don't  say  sol*  was  Mrs  Berry's  commentary.  *I 
hope  no  one  will  transport  me  there.' 

'  Tis  for  Madame  to  transport,  not  to  be  transported,'  replied 
Monsieur  le  Prince  with  a  smile,  a  shrug,  and  an  artistically  ad- 
ministered pinch  of  snu£f. 

Maggie  made  tea  and  looked  on  amused.  She,  from  some  unde- 
fined reason,  had  done  her  best  to  look  well  She  had  ironed  out 
her  best  white  musUn,  and  remade  the  blue  bows.  She  had  tied 
a  blue  ribbon  through  her  hair,  and  piled  the  soft  nut-brown  tresses 
over  it  very  becomingly,  and  as  she  sat  behind  her  tea-pot^  more 
tliau  once  wondered  to  herself  *  if  Mr  Trafford  would  come,  or  if  he 
would  know  that  Mrs  Berry  had  a  reception ;  but  how  could  he 
know? '  Even  while  she  mooted  the  subject,  she  saw  him  through 
the  curtained  door-way,  in  the  salon,  bending  to  speak  to  Miss 
Salter.  He  conversed  with  her  some  little  time,  and  then  talked 
with  the  Prince,  whom  he  seemed  to  have  known  previously,  and 
so  worked  his  way  to  the  tea-table,  which  was  nearly  deserted. 
Maggie  was  now  quite  prepared  to  meet  him,  and  showed  no  sign 
beyond  the  faintest  increase  of  colour.  She  fancied  he  looked  a 
little  haggard,  and  his  eyes  more  deeply  set  than  ever ;  but  how 
different  was  his  look  and  bearing  from  the  others !  Could  it  be 
possible  that  only  the  day  before  yesterday  she  was  away  driving 
and  dining  with  him  aU  alone !    What  ages  ago  that  seemed  ! 

Trafford,  however,  greeted  her  in  the  most  charmingly  easy 
friendly  tone  possible,  congratulated  her  on  the  return  of  Mrs 
Berry,  inquired  for  Rosalie,  remarked  upon  the  Prince,  whom  he 
met  at  Teheran,  and  asked  what  she  thought  of  certain  articles  in 
the  *  Westminster.'  Their  expedition  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
seemed  to  have  passed  utterly  out  of  his  memory.  How  delighted 
and  grateful  Maggie  felt — how  bright  and  animated  she  grew, 
with  the  feeling  of  complete  relief!    Tes,  she  had  quite  mistaken 
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him,  and  he  should  never  know  what  a  conceited  little  goose  she 
liad  been. 

But  Trafford  did  not  stay  long  beside  her ;  he  went  and  came, 
and  made  himself  generally  agreeable,  nevertheless  conveying  to 
Maggio  a  quiet  happy  sense  of  sympathy.  Once  he  disturbed  her 
a  litile  by  asking,  'Anything  settled  between  your  friend  and  ])e 
Bragance  t    It  strikes  me  they  understand  each  other/ 

*  I  hope  not — 1  earnestly  hope  not,'  said  Maggie 

'  What  will  be  will  be,'  said  Trafford,  oracularly,  and  again  he  sat 
down  by  her  for  a  few  minutes. 

*  I  have  had  another  letter  from  Torchester ;  he  is  most  pressing 
about  my  joining  him  m  London.' 

*"  And  shall  you  go  T 

*  Tea,  I  think  I  had  better  ;  but  I  shall  see  you  again,  Miss  Grey. 
My  movements  are  rather  uncertain.  I  have  been  leaving  Pari^ 
for  the  last  three  weeks,  but  I  must  go  some  time.'  Soon  after  he 
Siiid  '  Good  night,  and  disappeared 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Mb8  Berby  from  this  time  was  a  constant  puzzle  to  2^iaggie. 
She  was  not  unkind,  but  she  was  preoccupied,  and  strangely  reticent. 
She  constantly  sent  Maggie  out  on  distant  errands,  or  set  her  long 
taaka  of  millinery  and  needlework,  which  could  not  be  perfoniied 
in  the  salon.  The  sprightly  widow  seemed  more  thoughtful,  more 
indisposed  to  outlay  and  dissipation,  than  before  her  visit  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  Maggie's  perceptions,  quickened  by  Trafford's  re- 
mark, inclined  her  to  think  that  her  protectress  must  be  in  s»me 
way  entangled  with  the  Count  De  Bragance.  A  week  after  Mrs 
Beny's  last  reception  had  nearly  elapsed,  and  all  things  continued 
in  the  same  unsettled,  unexplained  state.  Trafford  had  called  twice 
irhen  they  were  out,  and  was  once  received  by  Mrs  Berry,  while 
Maggie,  chained,  not  to  the  oar,  but  the  scissors,  dared  not  leave  her 
work,  and  was  not  sent  for.  This  was  a  trial  harder  to  bear  than 
the  liked  to  confess  to  herself. 

12 
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At  last  Maggie  determined  to  break  through  the  unoomfortabb 
fdlence  and  estrangement  which  had  grown  up  so  unaccountably 
between  her  protectress  and  herself.  The  explanation  came  about 
easily  enough  one  morning  after  a  long  and  difficult  discussion  as 
to  the  most  judicious  style  of  trimming  a  cleaned  white  alpaca. 

'  Well,  after  all,  Maggie,  I  believe  you  are  right ;  cerise  ribbon 
and  black  lace  wiU  make  it  like  new.  And,  Maggie,  there's  that 
violet-and-black  silk  of  mine — ^the  body  doesn't  fit  well ;  but  I  have 
worn  it  very  little — indeed  it's  as  good  as  new.  However,  Maggie, 
you  are  welcome  to  it ;  you  have  always  been  a  good  girl  to  me. 
What  a  sin  and  a  shame  it  was  you  didn't  marry  the  Earl ! ' 

*  We  would  both  have  repented  it,  I  am  sure.  And,  dear  Mrs 
Berry,  you  are  so  kind,  that  I  feel  I  must  say  how  anxious  and  un- 
easy I  am  about  you  and  everything.  I  know  there's  some  change 
taking  place.  Don't  think  me  inquisitive,  but  are  you — are  you 
engaged  to  M.  De  Bragance  ?' 

*  Why,  Maggie,  it's  really  no  affair  of  yours,'  began  Mrs  Berry, 
with  some  attempt  at  dignity ;  but  then,  suddenly  changing  her 
tone,  she  exclaimed,  *  Well,  then,  I  am  ;  and  there's  an  end  of  it  1 ' 

*  Oh,  how  sorry  I  am  to  hear  you  say  so  ! '  cried  Maggie,  with  im- 
mistakable  sincerity. 

*  Why,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  it  will  be  a  great  break-up  to  you. 
But  lor*,  Maggie,  if  you  go  back  to  the  old  shop  and  advertise 
you'll  pick  up  something  quite  as  good,  though  I  don't  think  you'll 
find  another  like  me  in  a  hurry.  Anyhow,  you  needn't  grudge  me 
a  husband.  But  I'll  be  bound  you're  sorry  enough  you  didn't  take 
Lord  Torchester,  now.' 

*  Ah,  Mrs  Berry,  how  little  you  know  me  and  what  I  mean !  I  am 
sorry  because  I  cannot  like  the  Count — because  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  make  you  happy — ^because — because — for  every  reason.  Have 
you  written  to  Mr  Dunsford  about  it  1  Pray,  pray  do  not  do  any- 
thing rash  without  consulting  him.' 

*  I  declare,  Maggie,  one  woijld  think  I  was  going  to  risk  my  life, 
or  something  dreadful  of  that  sort.' 

*  And  so  you  are,  dear  Mrs  Berry ;  I  am  sure  marriage  is  risking 
your  life.  Now,  Jutve  you  written  to  Mr  Dimsford  about  money 
and  character  and  all  that  ? ' 

*  My'goodness,  what  a  mercenary  little  creature  you  are  !  No, 
I  have  not  written  to  Mr  Dunsford,  but  I  am  going  to.  You  see, 
*Jie  Count  ia  engaged  in  a  little  political  matter  just  now.     It  will 

X)n  be  settled ;  but  until  it  is  he  doesn't  like  (more  for  the  sake 
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i>f  others  tlian  himself)  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  stiff  EngUsh 
lawyer,  like  Dnnsford,  on  him.  But  as  soon  as  he  gives  me  leave 
HI  vrite  and  tell  Dunsf ord ;  for  the  Count  is  anxious  to  do  every- 
thing handsome  about  settlements  and  all  that.' 

'  Oh,  Mrs  Berry,  how  I  wish  we  were  safe  in  London ! '  sighed 
Maggie,  overwhelmed  by  this  glimpse  of  the  Count's  surroundings. 
*  I  cannot  help  feeling  very  miserable  about  you.  Do,  do  promise 
me  that  you  will  never  marry  him  without  Mr  Dunsford's  know- 
ledge— ^his  full  knowledge  of  everything.' 

'  Lor',  child !  I  am  not  such  a  fooL  But  indeed  the  Count  is 
norrid  jealous,  and  90  foolish  about  me  (though  he  tries  to  conceal 
it  before  faces)  that  he  is  quite  miserable  till  this  political  business 
is  at  an  end  and  everything  can  be  settled  and  declared' 

*  Well,  Mrs  Berry,  do  pray  tell  Mr  Dunsf  ord  at  once.  Why 
ishould  M.  De  Bragance's  politics  keep  you  from  consulting  so 
Bepsible  a  friend  if  they  were  not  dangerous  and  wrong  % ' 

*  Oh,  that's  all  you  know  about  it  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  very 
brilliant  career  before  me.  People  little  know  the  changes  that's 
going  to  be.' 

*'  All  I  hope  and  pray  is  that  you  may  be  happy,'  cried  poor 
Maggie,  tears  in  her  eyes  and  despair  in  her  voice,  utterly  aghast 
at  this  revelation  of  the  widow's  foUy  and  credulity,  on  which  De 
Bragance  was  evidently  pla3dng  for  some  reason. — All  she  could 
now  do  for  her  friend  was  to  keep  her  up  to  her  resolution  not  to 
marry  without  consulting  Mr  Dunsf  ord;  for  to  Ught  against  the 
Connf  s  influence  was  impossible. 

'  Lor',  Maggie,  don't  be  making  yourself  unhappy  for  nothing ; 
and  above  all,  child,  don't  let  out  a  word  about  us  being  engaged 
— ^to  mo  one.  The  Coimt  says  it  is  essential  to  keep  everything 
quiet  in  order  to — to^oh,  to  frustrate  his  enemies,  in  short.  Now, 
mind  you  don't  say  one  word  to  any  one.' 

*  I  will  not,  as  you  wish  it,  Mrs  Berry.' 

*  So  now  you  understand  everything,  you  ca**  keep  out  of  the 
way  when  t^e  Coimt  comes,  and  I'U  look  out  all  sorts  of  things 
that  may  be  of  use  to  you.  I'd  like  you  to  stay  with  me  to  the 
last — till  Fm  Countess  De  Bragance;  but  then  I'm  afraid  you 
must  go ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  Count'u  no  fonder  of  you 
than  you  are  of  him.  However,  111  pay  your  fare  back  and  give 
yon  a  present  into  the  bargain  when  the  time  comes,  though  you 
4iave  been  considerably  over  the  year  with  me,  Maggie.' 

'  Oh,  yofa  have  always  been  most  kind  and  generous  to  me,'  cried 
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\iaggi»^  with  Iieartj  gntzfciide,  thoagii  qvtte  bewfldend  by  tbe 
complete  chanse  comis^  on  90  fut^  aod  acaureelj  h^*^^»^  the  ood- 
fidenees  whidu  the  bomer  <»i£e  bn^en,  Mrs  Beny  proceeded  to 
pour  into  her  misyiiipftthismg  bosom  touching  the  doabtB  and 
fears  which  had  kept  the  Connt  sileiit.  his  snfferingB  lest  bis  love 
flhoold  not  be  reciprocated,  his  distingixiahed  position,  his  political 
importance,  <tc.  «l^c..  ko.,  imtQ  she  ins  interrupted  by  the  an- 
noTincement  that  the  subject  of  her  commentaries  awaited  her  in 
tht-  Mol^m, 

'  WelL  )£aggie,  yon  mi^t  go  oat  and  get  the  o»iae  ribbon ;  it 
will  divert  your  mind — rouse  you  out  of  the  blues.' 

I#ut  this  desirable  end  was  not  so  easy  of  acocHnf^ishment ; 
Magigie  was  thoroughly  depressed.  Mrs  Berry's  destiny  seemed  so 
dTeadfvd,  and  she  herself  utterly  powerless  to  prevent  it  There 
wai«  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  resign  herself  to  the  eddies  and 
ciirrenta  of  life's  stream  and  let  them  carry  her  whither.they  would. 

It  was  altogether  a  duU  day,  for  Mrs  Berry  went  out  in  the 
e^-ening,  and  Maggie,  in  spite  of  her  better  judgment,  longed  very 
intensely  that  Trafford  might  call ;  for  though  she  must  not  tell 
him  of  the  widow's  engagement  they  could  speak  of  it  as  a  thing 
that  might  bo,  and  his  opinion  or  advice  or  anything  he  might  say 
alK>tit  it  would  be  sure  to  be  wise  and  worthy  of  note.  At  any 
rate,  he  surely  would  not  leave  without  saying  good-bye.  And 
then  all  hLs  books  and  papers— how  was  she  to  return  them  to  him 
unless  he  sent  for  them  ?  So  Maggie  stitched  away  at  the  cerise 
fjamiture,  conjuring  up  Traffords  dark  face  and  deep-set  eyes  and 
sweet  lingering  smile  so  vi\idly,  that  at  last  she  started  quite 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  turned  her  thoughts  away  to  the  old 
tender  home  and  the  mother  love,  still  her  dearest,  holiest  memory, 
till  the  tears,  of  which  she  was  unconscious,  dropped  on  some  of 
the  sacred  cerise  ribbon  and  made  her  feel  a  guilty  wretch  indeed. 

*  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  me  ultimately/  she  thought,  as 
*  Khe  smoothed  her  work  and  folded  it  right,'  like  Lord  Houghton  6 
(;hanning  *  fair  little  girL'  *  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Beverly 
Street,  for  a  while  at  all  events.  Heigho !  I  wish  I  did  not  hate 
my  aunt  so  much,  or  that  I  could  have  poor  Uncle  Grey  all  to  my- 
Hclf  to  make  hifn  happy,  for  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  care  for 
him.' 

And  HO  she  rose  up  and  sought  for  a  book  wherewith  to  employ 
her  rebel  thoughts,  as  she  must  not  dream  of  seeking  her  pillow 
till  Mrs  Berry  returned. 
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*  I  say,  Maggie/  cried  Mrs  Berry  the  next  momiug,  when  her 
lireak&st  was  brought, '  I  am  not  going  to  receive  to-night  All 
our  set  have  agreed  to  go  to  MabUle,  just  to  see  the  fun,  and 
Spencer  Smith  gives  us  a  supper  after.  I  would  take  you,  only 
there  Is  not  a  gentleman  to  tcJce  care  of  you,  and  you  can't  go  to 
Mabille  without'  • 

'  Oh,  do  not  mind  about  me,'  said  Maggie  contentedly,  quite  glad 
to  be  released  from  the  reception.  '  I  can  stay  at  home  very  well, 
and  read  or  work.' 

The  rendezvous  foi  the  party  to  Mabille  was  at  the  Baroness's 
apartments,  so  Maggie  was  left  alone  somewhat  early,  but  found  it 
not  80  easy  to  carry  out  her  intention  of  enjoying  a  long  and  un- 
internipted  treat  of  residing  in  peace.  Uneasy  thoughts  would 
obtmde  themselves — a  great  and  unutterable  horror  of  returning 
to  her  aunt— of  losing  sight  of  such  glimpses  of  a  more  polished 
and  higher-toned  world  as  her  b'fe  with  Mrs  Berry  had  afforded 
her;  and  then  she  wondered  vaguely  that  neither  Bell  nor  Jemima 
had  answered  either  of  her  last  letters— ^o  long  a  lapse  in  even 
their  intermittent  corresxx)ndence  was  strange;  but  they  were  al- 
ways negligent  And  so  she  x)assed  further  out  of  the  realms  of  dis- 
tinct thought  into  dreamland,  and  sat  long,  her  elbow  on  the  table, 
one  hand  supxx)rting  her  head,  the  other  turning  slowly  over  and 
over  the  pages  she  did  not  see. 

At  last  Rosalie  startled  her  by  entering  noisily  with  the  lamp, 
which  she  placed  on  the  table,  exclaiming, '  VoUd,,  monsieur^  qui 
wnu  cherekty  and  was  immediately  followed  by  Trafford. 

'Now,  as  Mademoiselle  will  not  be  alone,'  continued  Eosalie, ' I 
flbali  go  and  make  a  visit  to  my  poor  brother,  who  is  very  suffer- 
ing! qnitenear  this,  and  return  in  a  little  quarter  of  an  hour. 
So,  without  waiting  a  reply,  Rosalie  took  herself  off 

*No  reception  to-night.  Miss  Grey !  Is  the  fair  widow  *'  woo'd 
and  married  and  a',"  that  such  a  boideversement  of  the  established 
order  of  things  has  occurred? '  asked  Trafford,  seating  himself  at  the 
table,  while  Maggie,  a  little — only  a  little — surprised,  closed  her 
book. 

'No,  no,'  she  said,  smiling,  the  quick  bright  blush  which  had 
xiaen  to  her  cheek  at  his  first  address  dying  away.  *  But  it  seemn 
the  people  who  usually  come  here  have  agreed  to  go  to  Mabille  in- 
stead. So  I  have  had  a  quiet  evening  all  to  myself,  which  I  was 
▼ery  glad  of.' 

*  I  can  imagine  that,'  said  Trafford,  shading  his  eyes  with 
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hanu,  as  if  from  the  lamp,  that  he  might  annoticed  take  a  long; 
and,  as  he  intended,  last  look  at  the  fair  fresh  face,  the  pensive 
mobile  month,  and  clear  frank  eyes  opposite  to  hioL  Neither  did 
he  mention  that  he  happened  to  have  seen  the  party  aforesaid  go 
into  the  famous  gardens  as  he  strolled  to  and  fro,  uncertain  whether 
he  would  put  himself  to  the  pain  of  seeing  Maggie  sorromided  hj 
Mrs  Berry's  set.  '  And,'  he  continued,  *  you  have  been  consoling 
yourself  with  a  novel?' 

*  An  unusual  treat  to  me,'  returned  Maggie,  and  proceeded  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  characters  from  a  sort  of  dread  of  silence. 
Trafford  was  unusually  silent,  though  brimming  over  with  words  he 
must  not  speak. 

At  length,  struck  by  his  remarkable  stillness,  Maggie  8topx)ed 
short,  and  with  a  quick  glance  at  his  face,  which  looked  hag^trd 
and  thinner  than  ever,  said  softly  and  timidly,  *  Are  you  quite 
weU,  Mr  Trafford  ?    You  look  UL' 

*  111  enough,'  he  returned,  without  thinking,  and  then  hastily 
*  added  :  *  There  is  notliing  the  matter  with  me — but— but  I  am 

glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you  quietly.  Miss  Grey,  I 
leave  ParLs  to-morrow.' 

This  was  the  upshot  of  the  many  studies  he  had  made  of  tours 
de  phraspti  in  which  he  should  best  break  the  trying  intelligence ; 
for  without  coxcombry  he  feared,  honestly  feared,  that  he  might 
cause  pain  to  that  untried  simple  heart.  Now  he  had  blurted  out 
the  whole  tnith,  and  noted  with  a  most  illogical  mingling  of  pain 
and  ))lea5nre  how  Maggie's  little  hands  involuntarily  clasped  them- 
selves to<retlier  and  her  lip  quivered  for  a  moment,  even  while  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  frankness  that  belied  these  symptoms  : 

*  Leave  Paris  to-morrow  ?    I  am  so  sorry ! ' 

*  Yet  I  can  be  l)ut  a  small  loss  to  you,'  said  Trafford,  with  re- 
vi\nnf?  animation,  irresistibly  impelled  to  play  with  fire,  to  his  own 
cost  and  detriment.     *  I  have  never  been  able  to  be  of  use  to  you 

as  I  should  like,  or ' he  paused  abruptly  and  lost  the  thread  of 

his  discourse  in  a  <2jeat  longing  to  take  both  her  hands  in  his  and 
tell  her  wliat  an  awful  wrench  this  ))arting  was. 

*  Is  he  really  pained  to  pait  with  me,  and  too  proud  to  own  it?' 
thout^^ht  Maggie.  *  He  is  not  like  liimself.'  *  You  have  always 
becjn  very  good  to  me,'  she  said  aloud,  determined  not  to  dhow 
any  weakness  herself,  though  how  her  heart  beat  Trafford  little 
imagined  ;  *  you  have  8ho\\Ti  me  great  consideration,  and  understood 
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me,  and  I  never  met  any  one  to  take  ikai  trouble  before ;  bnt  I 
suppose  it  wa?  no  tronble  to  yott' 

Maggie  meant  a  high  tribute  to  his  knowledge  of  character,  and 
when  Trofford  answered  absently, '  Not  much,'  considered  he  had 
formed  no  very  high  estimate  of  her. 

*  But  1  have  a  quantity  of  books  and  papers  of  yours,'  was  her 
next  remark,  after  a  short  awkward  silence.  ^  How  am  I  to  return 
them,  and  Rosalie  is  gone  out? ' 

*  They  are  not  of  the  slightest  consequence ;  do  not  trouble  about 
them.  And  now  listen  to  me,'  moving  to  a  low  ottoman  beside  her ; 
*  let  ns  talk  in  the  plainest  most  common-sense  style.  Promise  not 
to  quarrel  with  what  I  say.' 

*  Indeed  I  will  not,'  returned  Maggie,  taking  up  her  work.  There 
was  such  a  sweet  fulness  of  anticipative  pardon  iii  her  voice  and 
smile  that  Trafford  rose  and  paced  once  or  twice  to  and  fro  before 
he  could  quite  command  the  common-place  tone  he  proposed  to 
use.  *  This  widow  of  yours  is  going  to  make  a  fool  of  herself  very 
soon,  that  is  tolerably  evident,  and  you  cannot  live  on  with 
Madame  la  Clomtesse  De  Bragance?' 

'  Of  course  not    I  shall  not  be  asked.' 

*  Well  then,  do  put  down  your  work  and  look  at  me  while  I 
speak.'  This  was  said  imploringly,  and  Maggie  obeyed,  looking 
straight  at  him  for  a  second,  and  then  gradually  dropping  her 
eyelids. 

'  Well  then — you'll  have  to  return  to  your  aunt,  and  what  will 
become  of  you  there,  Maggie?'  Her  name  came  out  so  naturally 
that  neither  of  them  noticed  it. 

'  Oh,  I  shall  not  be  there  long  I  hope,'  she  said,  rather  de- 
jectedly. 

*  It  is  all  awfully  uncertain.  Now  I  shall  see  Lady  Torchester 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  she  will  certainly  ask  about  you. 
May  I  not  tell  her  that  you  will  soon  be  disengaged  and  prlad  to 
find  a  quiet  comfortable  home  somewhere?  I  can  add  my  own 
opinion  of  you,  you  know,  as  a  very  obstinate,  high-spirited  young 
lady,  who  will  not  yield  an  inch  to  any  one ;  but — on  the  whole, 
not  a  disagreeable  companion.  You  cannot  possibly  object  to  this, 
and  if  Lady  Torchester  writes  to  you  you  will  reply? ' 

*  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  shall,'  cried  Maggie.  *  Do  you  think  me  so 
unreasonable  or  so  ill-bred  as  to  leave  a  kindness  unacknowledgrKl, 
yr reject  any  chance  of  independence?    Though  I  would  much 
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nthpT  one  jiave  x  -^zrraga.  LAiiy  Toirhfater.  cor  I  doa^  waot  ever 

'^^  mf'er  ILi^iri  TiF^iiescer  jr in  ifaors  I  wane  to  forget  all  about 

ir,   mrt  ^iiR  rfKflmiiienced  luar  -vnzk  with,  aa  air  of  renfaitian. 

'^loc  '  •fxriflmipd  Trarfhrd,  3ir  he  conkL  not  keep  liedc  tlM 
'V'^rifi.  '  ii)  7011  TiHii  x  5aiasc  ill  and  evoy  (me  oooaeeted  with 
T''vr'4  ii5nop«}uicnais  \    W!II  jqa  wipe  me  one  with,  the  rat  I' 

*  ^\.  r^piied  V:ij;g^«»  inlf  jazpziBed  at  die  coofaieai  lent  her  bj 
prlili*.  7*iii*a  would  not  La  lo*  cor  ii  moment  aeon  to  aeeept  the 
impi;i»d  '^uiderTieaa  :>}r  m  open  -ivowal  of  wfaicii  ahe  wie  too  loi^. 
'  .V-^.  r  nev'ir  wiah  *:•}  Ssezes  die  real  kiniinfaw  yo«  haTe  shown  me ; 
tr.ii.  ^Ke  -v^nrlnTied.  wrdL  1  beacmir  heart  and  voice  she  could  aeaioe 
<c^/^p  ^.^iady.  yes  •ies^mizuHi  t.:  ihow  she  wanted  nothing  from 
hirr..  'it  id  ^'^  '>iti  aui»  w»  ioonld  be  dadh  friendB — it  ia  even 
?cf.nr»^  we  ahould  ever  have  mec  onr  places  are  so  widdj  apart. 
f  v:pp^y)^  ;^t:«r  this  w«  shall  never  meet  again ;  bnt  I  shall  ever 
r^.T.iemrier  that  all  throTi^  voar  anzietj  to  save  yoor  coaan  from 
an  antv^Tutl  match  jcn  3zd  me  jiLstice  and  never  wounded  me.  I 
hop^,  joTk  x'lH  remeznber  (if  von  remember  anything  abont  it)  that 
f  h^^r  ilj  ^knijwled^  th:.<.  and  am  obliged  to  yon.'  She  stcqyped 
ar/TT-.ptly,  feeling  ia  if  ahe  had  said  too  much. 

'  HfiTLemrjez]'  muttered  TrafTord  half  to  himself.  'I  shall 
T^.TfifiTtirjfiT  longer  and  more  than  yon  think;'  and  then  a  long 
^\\hufjfi  enjiTied  Tr^ord  was  at  once  relieved,  yet  a  little  mortified 
At  AUsr;rie'a  ^>ne.  It  wus  impcesible  so  young  and  candid  a  crea- 
tnr^:  (/>m\(\  completely  disguise  her  ^ntiments  if  she  cared  for  him, 
i%uf\  it  wixA  V/etter  so— much  better;  particularly  as  there  coold  be 
no  harffj  in  hLn  stajring  a  little  hunger.  So  he  roused  himself  and 
^4i\]<fA  of  J>>rd  Torchester  and  the  likeness  Maggie  had  perceived 
iTi  hirri  Ut  her  cou.sin  John  Grey;  but  the  conversation  lAn£riiigti<Mi 
U  S\iiii^fi  viiin  composed,  she  was  also  spiritless,  and  Trafford 
Hfit\it-s*A  hirn.v;lf  up  for  the  effort  of  saying  good-bye. 

*  \)(t  not  let  ine  commit  the  stupidity  of  forgetting  to  take  your 
ii/|/fr#wH  Hhould  I-^viy  Torchaster  want  to  \^Tite  to  you.' 

'  I  hardly  know  whera  I  am  sure  we  shall  soon  leave  Paris.  I 
h;i/|  h*5tterKivo  you  my  uncle's— Xa  1,  Beverly  Street' 

'  Tniy  wriU;  it/  So  Maggie  hastily  wrote  down,  *M.  Grey,  care 
of  Mr  John  (jlrcy,  chemist,  1,  Beverly  Street' 

'  riiiit  will  always  find  me,'  she  said,  giving  it  to  him;  'though 
I  lie  I  jis  if  f  were  adrift  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  on  the  Con- 
tinrnt.  {iKiiin.     Life  is  easier  and  plcasanter  than  in  Elngland.' 

'  iijfc  iH  a  troinendous  puzzle! ' 
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'  And  rather  a  sad  one,  I  think/  said  poor  Maggie. 

•  Well,  I  must  go/  replied  Trafford,  slowly  folding  up  the  morsel 
cl  paper  on  which  Maggie  had  written  her  address,  and  placing  it 
in  his  pocket-book,  feeling  that  he  must  cut  the  interview  short  if 
He  was  to  retreat  with  any  credit  '  Good-bye,  then,'  he  suid,  ris- 
ing and  taking  her  hand  *  I  am  glad  you  do  not  quite  reject  my 
offer  of  Lady  Torchester^s  assistance.' 

'Gk)od-bye,'  said  Maggie  simply,  and  Tiafibrd  turned  away,  but 
aa  he  reached  the  door  he  felt  he  could  not  leave  her  thus,  and 
^wming  quickly  back  took  her  cold  hand  in  both  of  his. 

'Maggie,'  said  he,  looking  intently  down  into  her  eyes,  and 
speaking  hurriedly,  'should  you  be  in  real  trouble  or  difficulty, 
ahoold  your  aunt  or  any  one  else  be  intolerable,  promise  to  write  to 
me — write  to  Lady  Torchester's  care,  if  you  will.  "  The  Beeches, 
Richmond,*  or  "  St  James  Square,"  will  always  find  her ;  and  my 
dnb  18  **  The  Travellers."  Don't  fancy  yourself  without  friends ; 
Hfe  ia  hard  enough,  and  wants  no  sensation  of  loneliness  to  darken 
it  more.    Promise  me  this,  dear  Maggie.' 

'  Tea,  I  will  if  I  need  it,'  murmured  Maggie,  almost  stunned  by 
this  exhibition  of  feeling  and  interest 

'  It  ia  a  promise,  mind,  and  I  expect  you  to  keep  it,'  returned  Traf- 
ford; then  pressing  her  hand  almost  painfully,  he  repeated,  *  Good- 
bye then,  2i^iggie,good-bye,'  and  went  away  so  quickly  that  she  heard 
the  oater  door  shut  before  she  quite  understood  he  was  gone. 

And  then  what  an  awful  desolation  fell  upon  her; — even  a  dark- 
ness that  might  be  felt  Had  she  indeed  seen  the  last  of  him? 
Was  her  life  henceforth  to  be  all  gloom?  Was  it  possible  that  with 
her  knowledge  of  the  barrier  between  them — a  barrier,  the  width 
of  which,  with  all  his  chivalrous  courtesy  and  pla3rful  tenderness, 
he  had  never  for  a  moment  sought  to  lessen  or  disguise — she  had 
let  this  man  twine  himself  round  her  heart  till  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  sacrifice  pride  and  reserve,  and  past  and  future,  just  to  hear 
his  voice  once  more,  in  those  accents  which  said  more  than  words 
— ^to  feel  the  dasp  of  his  hand  upon  her  own.  '  What  shall  I  dot 
How  can  I  bear  it  ? '  she  exclaimed  aloud,  secure  in  her  loneHneas 
and  frightened  at  the  intensity  of  her  own  feelings,  the  depths  of 
which  had  never  before  been  stirred  Yet,  the  first  moments  of 
agitation  over,  she  struggled  gallantly  against  the  tide  of  her  grief. 

Maggie  was  no  logician  in  her  coolest  moments,  and  now  espe- 
cially was  incapable  of  reason ;  but  the  fixed  underlying  feminine 
instinct,  which  has  probably  kex>t  more  women  straight  than  religion. 
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morality,  and  calculation  put  together,  the  true  inatinct  tiiat 
woman  '  should  not  unsought  be  won/  which  she  pocvessed  very 
strongly,  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  cried  shame  upon  herself  for 
thus  casting  her  full  heart  before  a  man  who  didn't  want  it 

Of  course  it  was  plain  enough  that  he  felt  keenly  parting  with 
her,  that  he  liked  her  at  any  rate  beyond  the  average  of  an  every- 
day acquaintance.  She  was  not  utterly  '  unsought ;'  but  if  he  had 
given  her  a  tithe  of  the  affection  ttfije  lavished  on  him  would  he  sub- 
mit to  this  separation  ?  He  was  no  great  lord  like  his  cousin,  with 
a  noble  mother  whose  proud  heart  might  break  under  the  load  of 
a  mesalliance ;  he  had  no  clearly  defined  *  caste'  duties  to  restrain 
tlie  impulses  of  his  heart.  '  No,'  thought  Maggie,  *  I  must  not  ex- 
aggerate looks  ilnd  tones  and  chance  words ;  he  could  only  have 
felt  kindly  friendship  for  a  girl,  whom,  though  she  amused  him,  he 
certainly  respected,  and  that  is  a  comfort ; '  then  with  the  genuine 
humility  which,  in  characters  like  Maggie's,  exists  quite  apart  from 
the  smallest  tinge  of  self-abasement,  she  thought  over  the  small 
inducements  she  possessed  to  draw  a  man  like  Trafford  out  of  his 
own  sphere  to  take  a  lowly  and  ungifted  girl  like  herself  to  wife : 
*  Of  course,  it  is  too  absurd  to  think  of,  and  I  must  try  and  put  him 
quite  out  of  my  head.  It  seems  as  if  I  never  could  cease  to  see  him 
now,  but  if  I  try  hard  I  may  grow  quiet  and  hopeful  again.  I 
wish  he  had  gone  away  with  Lord  Torchester.  I  did  not  care  for 
him  so  much  then — ^but  I  did  care  though,  too  much,  even  then. 
Wliat  a  fool  I  am  ! ' 

So  she  sat  there  dreaming  and  fighting  against  her  dreams,  and 
althoujrb  perhaps  liiprh  and  philosophic  minds  might  disdain  the 
curious  jumble  wliicli  Maggie  would  have  termed  thinking,  she 
fought  a  good  fi^ht  in  that  Jonely  hour — a  fight  which,  if  some 
delicate  decorations  and  delusions  were  tarnished  and  destroyed, 
left  an  increase  of  strength  belli nd  it. 

When  Rosalie  returned  she  was  siu-prLsed  and  rather  offended 
to  find  that  Monsieur  had  gone— gone  a  long  time.  *  Mais,  mon 
Dieu  I  laisser  une  charmante  demoiselle  comme  vous  toute  seule  ! 
All !  il  est  Anglais,  bien  entendii  ! ' 

*  Rosalie,'  said  Maggie,  deeply  grateful  that  the  *  little  quarter  of 
an  hour '  had  stretched  into  half  a  dozen,  and  left  her  the  inestim- 
able advantage  of  utter  solitiide  in  which  to  do  battle  ;  'Rosalie,  I 
have  worked  and  ^^Titten  till  my  eyes  and  head  ache.  I  mntt  go 
to  bed  If  you  cannot  manage  to  undress  Mrs  Berry  when  she 
comes  in,  call  me,  and  I  will  get  up  ;  I  fancy  s'le  will  be  late.* 
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*  Allez  an  lit,  mon  ange,'  returned  Rosalie  genially ;  '  je  ferai 
HmpoBsibie  pour  vons  donner  de  repos.'  And  as  Maggie  retreated 
8he  muttered, '  Je  crains  que  tout  ue  va  pas  bien  Ik  has.  Quant  a 
cette  poup^  de  femme,  elle  est  trop  bien  servie,  ma  foi ! ' 


Mrs  Berry  was  far  too  much  occupied  in  lier  own  concerns  to 
notice  whether  any  change  had  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  Maggie's  life 
during  the  week  which  followed  Trafford's  departure ;  and  indeed 
it  would  have  puzzled  so  superficial  an  observer  to  distinguish  tlie 
subtle  difference  that  was  t<i  be  felt  rather  than  seen  in  her  young 
prote^.  For  Ma^e  fought  bravely  against  sentiment  and  dc- 
presflion,  and  had  the  great  assistance  of  feeling  that  none  save  her- 
self knew  her  weakness.  Moreover,  although  her  religious  know- 
ledge and  aspirations  had,  since  her  mother's  death,  had  little  to 
extend  or  foster  them,  and  she  was  strangely  ignorant  of  the  merits 
of  High  or  Low  Church,  she  was  yet  happy  in  thoroughly  Ix^lieving 
in  a  Providence  that  sliapes  our  ends — an  almighty  Father  who 
would  deign  to  accept  the  service  of  an  honest  life  and  hear  the 
prajrer  of  an  earnest  heart.  Had  she  been  asked  what  was  her  reli- 
gious creed  she  would  no  doubt  have  rehearsed  correctly  *  The  Arti- 
cles of  the  Christian  Faith  ;  *  but  how  much  of  these  she  believed 
with  the  understanding  and  the  heart  she  never  stopped  to  ques- 
tion. Her  faithful  chronicler  is  quite  ready  to  affirm  that  the  sub- 
stance of  her  religion  is  contained  in  the  above  summarj'.  She  was 
therefore  not  quit«  without  consolation. 

'  Maggie,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  about  a  week  aft«r  this  parting  had 
nearly  pressed  the  life  out  of  her  protegee's  young  heart,  *  Maggie, 
can  we  pack  up  everything  and  pay  up  everything  to-morrow,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  start  the  day  aft«r  for  England  ? ' 

*  Start  for  England  the  day  after  to-morrow  ! '  cried  Maggie,  de- 
lighted. *  I  don't  think  it  is  possible,  but  I  will  do  my  best.  I  will 
go  and  look  over  the  bills  at  once  ;  the  only  thing  really  to  come  is 
Madame  Delplanque's,  and  you  had  better  see  about  that  yourself. 
Still  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  off  on  Thursday.' 

*  Well,  we  must,  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it.  The  Count  says 
he  wiD  meet  us  at  Dover  on  Thursday,  so  we  must  go.' 

*  The  Count ! '  repeated  Maggie  dismayed.  She  had  nearly  for- 
gotten him,  for  he  too  had  disappeared  suddenly,  at  least,  she  had 
not  seen  him  since  the  memorable  evening  of  the  party  to  Mabille. 
•  I  sappose  then  we  are  bound  for  London  1 '  added  Maggie,  rather 
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eagerly,  aimoiis  to  bring  the  widow  within  the  comnKm-aeose  in 
flnence  of  Mr  Dnnsford. 

'  Tes,  I  suppose  so,  replied  Mrs  Berry,  evasively, '  bat  never  mind 
jost  now.  Ton  goand  speak  to Boealie.  I  sappoaelmnat  pay  her 
a  month  for  nothing  at  alL' 

'  Of  course,'  returned  Maggie,  who  at  once  plunged  into  the  fatjgoe 
and  bewilderment  of  such  a  sudden  move  with  a  ri^t  good  will 
that  bore  her  triumphantly  through  all  her  difficulties.  The  con- 
stant movement,  the  more  than  complete  occupation,  were  a  won- 
derful relief  after  the  weary  monotony  of  her  mental  strife ;  and  when 
on  the  destined  Thursday  she  followed  Mrs  Berry  into  the  luggage- 
laden  fiacrt  that  was  to  take  them  to  the  station,  though  every 
limb  ached  with  fatigue,  she  felt  more  freshness  of  spirit  than  she 
had  known  for  many  days. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  London  season  was  at  the  spring-tide,  in  the  fullest  flood, 
when  Trafford  found  himself  once  more  in  the  Albany. 

Lord  Torchester  had  never  got  further  than  the  great  metropolis^ 
having  been  swept  into  the  social  maelstrom,  where  he  found  an 
excellent  place  assigned  him — and  Trafford  was  much  struck  and 
amused  by  the  increase  of  self-possession  and  worldly  tact  which 
the  young  earl  appeared  to  have  acquired,  even  in  the  i^ort  space  of 
four  or  five  weeks.  He  had  begged  Trafford  to  join  him,  and  was 
very  pleased  to  see  him ;  but  he  evidenUy  had  not  a  disengaged 
moment,  and  Trafford,  for  whom  London  had  none  of  the  charms 
it  possessed  for  his  cousin,  quickly  determined  to  seek  somewhere 
else  the  change  of  scene  and  thought  he  felt  he  must  have. 

A  great  friend  of  his,  an  artist,  as  yet  scarcely  known  (for 
Geoffrey  Trafford  had  many  dear  friends  in  Bohemia),  was  about 
to  sUirt  for  Bordeaux,  intending  to  sketch  among  the  picturesque 
old  towns  of  Aquitaine,  and  then  to  push  on  to  the  Pyrenees. 
Trafford  proposed  to  accompany  him  so  far.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  the  artist  in  his  nature,  and  he  was  an  immense  favourite 
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tnumg  the  pleasant,  careless,  ready-witted  knights  of  the  bruab 
and  the  pen;  who  declared  him  to  be  a  good  fellow  though  una- 
▼oidably  a  fine  gentleman,  and  as  ready  to  rough  it  in  any  of  their 
expeditions  as  the  poorest  among  them.  But  first  he  must  see 
Lady  Torchester  and  Bolton.  His  annt,  on  the  occasion  of  hi& 
dining  with  her  the  day  after  his  arrival,  had  been  surrounded  by 
a  large  party  of  her  own  peculiar  people  He  had,  therefore,  no- 
opportunity  of  executing  his  self-imposed  mission. 

The  stamp  of  the  busy  season  was  nowhere  more  visible  than  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Hansom  cabs  writhed  and  twisted 
through  the  tortuous  approaches,  coming  out  into  its  comparative 
quiet  from  beneath  mysterious  archways,  and  depositing  anxious- 
looking  clients,  pale  lawyers,  florid  country  gentlemen — doomed 
flies  on  the  edge  of  that  web  of  courts  which  spreads  its  meshes 
between  the  so-called  *  Fields'  and  Chancery  Lane.  The  dusty 
heated  faces  that  looked  out  from  under  those  terrible  horsehair 
wigs,  which  at  once  proclaim  and  pumsh  the  limbs  of  the  law, 
were  visibly  in  need  of  sea  baths  and  fresh  air,  as  the  owners 
thereof  whisked  from  one  coiui;  to  another,  the  tails  of  their 
gowns  fluttering  behind  them. 

In  a  large,  quiet,  cool,  back  room,  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  large 
dull  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  above-named  fields — a  vast 
house,  every  room  of  which  was  crammed  with  clerks  and  papers,. 
and  where  the  scratching  of  pens  ceased  not  from  morn  till  eve  in 
the  everlasting  task  of  wrapping  up  the  sense  of  facts  in  a  mist  of 
words — ^in  this  cool,  big,  back  room,  enthroned  in  state,  sat  Mr 
Bolton,  head  of  the  great  firm  of  Bolton  and  Lee,  a  prince  among 
solicitors,  a  depository  of  aristocratic  secrets  from  whose  penetrat- 
ing eyes  no  client's  little  weaknesses  were  hidden.  He  was  dictat- 
ing a  letter  to  a  doughy  looking  clerk,  who  took  down  his  utterances 
in  shorthand.  As  he  spoke,  another  youth  entered  with  a  slip  of 
paper,  at  which  Mr  Bolton  glanced,  and  saying  shortly,  *  In  five 
minutes,'  continued  his  letter  to  the  end.  Whereupon  iJie  doughy 
looking  derk  vanished,  and  shortly  after  Mr  Qeofi&ey  Trafibrd  was 
nsho^in. 

*'  Very  glad  to  see  you,'  said  Bolton,  shaking  hands  with  him 
oordially.  'When  did  you  return?  I  began  to  be  afraid  you 
would  never  come  back' 

'  I  arrived  a  few  days  ago,'  said  Traflurd,  drawing  a  chair  in  front 
of  Bolton's  table. 

*  Oan't  say  you  are  looking  the  better  of  your  stay  in  Paris ;. 
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though  you  seem  to  have  done  the  state  great  service.  I  supji 
you  have  seen  the  Countess,  and  received  the  ovation  she  had 
prepared  for  you )  You  certainly  have  been  the  salvation  of  her 
son.' 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  assure  you,'  said  Trafford  impatiently. 
*  I  did  nothing,  could  do  nothing.  The  luck  of  the  family  was  in 
the  ascendant,  and  Torchester  is  a  free  man.  Yes,  I  dined  with 
my  aunt  on  Tuesday,  and  was  glad  to  see  her  so  cheerful  and  con- 
tent. I  am  going  out  of  town  again  next  week,  so  I  thought  I 
would  have  a  talk  with  you,  and  hear  what  you  have  been  doing.' 

*  Quite  right,  Mr  Trafford.  By  the  way,  your  last  from  Paris 
gave  me  great  pleasure.  Though  you  commit  yourself  to  nothing, 
I  could  see  the  promise  of  a  political  career.  I  have  my  eyes  open 
for  the  iirst  chance  of  a  seat.  I  had  a  talk  with  our  honest  Mud- 
borough  representative;  but  I  am  sorely  afraid  you  are  too  liberal 
for  that  constituency.' 

*  I  think  I  am,'  said  Traflford,  absently. 

*  By  the  way,  I  have  put  all  your  available  capital  into  Oldham 
and  Garret — ^you  gave  me  carte  blanche,* 

*  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  done  well/  returned  Trafford,  thought- 
fully.   *  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  left ' 

*  Except  the  Riversdale  Farms,'  interrupted  Bolton,  *  and  though 
they  are  underlet  they  bring  in  a  trifle  over  four  hundred  a  year.' 

*  One  would  not  starve  on  that,'  said  Trafford. 

*  Starve !  My  dear  sir !  your  fortune  is  before  you.  Why,  you 
will  be  able  to  reckon  on  eight  per  cent  for  your  capital ;  so  there 
is  a  very  decent  income  to  begin  upon.  Enough  to  start  you  on 
some  career  free  from  carking  cares,  and  needing  only  to  think  of 
success.' 

Trafford  rose,  and  walked  to  the  window  without  speaking,  and 
then  turning  with  his  pleasant  smile  to  Bolton,  exclaimed,  *  I  am 
really  not  worth  the  trouble  you  take.  Yet  I  feel  rather  ashamed 
of  having  done  nothing  but  hunt  and  shoot  and  flsh,  for  these 
twenty-five  years  past  I  suppose  I  have  followed  my  vocation, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  find  another.  I  have  not  a  mission 
of  any  sort,  and  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  England  will  pull 
through  all  her  difficulties  without  my  help.' 

*  She  would  be  all  the  better  for  the  help  of  an  honest,  intelligent, 
weU-educated  gentleman,  to  counterbalance  the  crowd  of  officious, 
self-interested  demagogues  who  force  themselves  to  the  front  to 
.pick  up  what  tliey  can.' 
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• 

*  Yet  if  I  do  join  the  "  crnsMiig  crowd,"  Bolton,  I  fancy  I  bliall 

be  a  bit  of  a  Radical' 

*  Be  something,'  said  the  energetic  old  gentleman  emphatically. 
I  wa8  brought  up  a  Tory,  and  I  lean  to  that  faction,  but  were  I  a 

young  man  I  should  be  a  Liberal  Whatever  one's  likings  or  preju- 
dices, we  must  go  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  be  thrown  out  of 
the  race  altogether.' 

*  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  rejoined  Traiford, '  I  want  to  do  some- 
thiiig,  be  interested  in  something,  and  get  rid  of  this  infernal 
sense  of  self  and  isolation  that  hangs  round  nie  like  a  winding- 
sheet'  He  stopped  abruptly  at  the  sight  of  Bolton's  astonished 
expression  of  countenance  as  he  listened  to  such  an  unwonted  out- 
burst from  the  usually  calm  debonair  Trafibrd.  'I  mean,  I  am 
rather  sick  of  myself,'  he  continued,  laughing.  *  I  suppose  I  have 
<^ught  the  trick  of  tall  talking  from  my  French  acquaintance.' 

*  My  dear  young  friend,  you  are  not  well ;  you  had  better  see  Dr 
Saville.  Now  I  look  at  you,  you  are  looking  thin  and  haggard  ; 
not  half  the  man  you  were  two  months  ago.' 

'Pooh I  nonsense!  Seriously,  Bolton,  I  am  resolved  to  make 
itiyaelf  a  place,  but  I  am  going  to  run  over  to  St  Petersburg  tirst. 
Nothing  to  be  done  here  during  the  winter,  and  St  Petersburg  is 
one  of  the  few  places  I  don't  know.' 

*  Come,  Mr  Trafford,  no  looking  back,  once  you  have  put  yoiur 
hand  to  the  plough.' 

'  Bat  I  haven't  put  my  hand  to  it  Then  the  Countess  wants  me 
to  take  Torchester  in  hand  and  convey  Iiiin  away  somew^hero 
north,  where  his  cousin.  Miss  Wallscourt,  is  staying ;  the  heiress 
that  is  to  be,  towards  whom  the  pious  Countess'  feelings  are  some- 
what tinged  with  the  old  leaven.  But  if  she  thinks  that  because 
I  was  ready  to  mar  one  marriage  I  am  willing  to  make  another, 
she  is  much  mistaken.  From  henceforth  my  revered  cousin  must 
manage  his  love  afEairs  himself.    He  will  be  all  right  now.' 

*  I  suppose  so.  But,  my  dear  Mr  Trafford,  I  always  thought  the 
young  lady  in  question  would  exactly  suit  you.  Lady  Torchester 
ought  to  remember  the  Earl  has  come  in  to  a  liighly  improved  and 
improvable  estate ;  while  you — ^well,  you  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
better  of  an  heiress- wife.    You  know  Miss  WaUscourt  1 ' 

*  Yes — ^that  is,  I  knew  her  as  a  child  and  a  very  young  girl  a 
pretty  and  uncommonly  self-willed  little  tbing.  She  must  be  one 
•or  two  and  twenty  now.  No,  Bolton,  my  fancies  do  not  lead  that 
-way;  I  don't  care  for  matrimony.    I'll  tell  you  what  111  do.     I 
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will  aujuuiie  XDjwJf  and  nuJbe  iq>  hit  pdfiiiEiA  amd  13  CkHtmaii^ 
ax*d  tL.eu  III  ocime  into  reEade&f^  in  liik  Ima  '"■^**  aaddo  some- 
tbixi;^    I  vill!  not  to  pleue  von  co^;  tD  plaMC  ji^mIL' 

'  If  rem  bespn  in  that  Epizit.  job  'viB  wmnfieid.  Bni  joi  keireBB  is 
ii>>t  to  be  d«fpified ;  such  as  LezreK,  iraiD  Ived.  vbD  Imkb,  a  £unily 
c^/Ducction.  DO  objectionabk  blood  lieB.  sufficient  chmI  loob^  et 
ceven,  to  do  away  with  a  merotnaiy  air— AV 

Trafiord  took  up  bis  Lat  aini  rose  laslr.  TjaTiTnp  Int  Jtim  on 
xiik  chimney'pvbct,  he  remarkcid. 

'  I  r^;nn  berion^Iy  to  doubt  wbetiier  edncataoin  and  rtritiMrion, 
and  h,U  the  other  botheration^,  do  axzT  good ;  I  mean  in  tiie  sense 
of  enjo^iaent.  A  wel]-t<(^o  sava^  in  a  ocnnstiy  hSL  <tf  gune  has 
a  far  jollier  life  of  it  than  I  hare,  for  inFtasoe.  He  can  indnlge  his 
u;dtur<il  tastes,  and  not  be  ciibbed,  cabined,  and  ocoifned,  with  here 
a  bdrrier  of  rank  and  there  a  rampart  of  duly,  debts  to  oneself,  to 
oDe'h  tailor,  to  society,  and  the  Loid  knows  what  becdes.  I  think 
I  would  uo  ba/:k  to  Xorth  Aiiierica.  were  it  not  for  hsTing  tasted 
that  fat^i)  tr<?&  of  knowledjre.  which  somehow  spoils  the  flavour  of 
other  fruit/ 

*  l*fj<jh !  ijoijj>eiii5e !  My  young  friend,  yon  have  always  permitted 
me  to  a&suixie  the  character  of  yonr  Mentor,  so  I  must  tdl  yoo, 
your  uoWifiUiie  in  not  even  original  There  is  no  occupation  more 
exhilarating  than  the  strug;:le  to  get  the  better  of  ones  fellow- 
t-n^tures.  Throw  yourself  into  the  battle,  and  we  shall  hear  no 
iriore  of  such  thin  philosophy.  I  cannot  help  thinking.  Mr  Traf- 
ford/  Uxiking  keenly  at  liim.  *  that  you  are  not  weU,  or — or  some- 
thin;r.' 

Trafford  laughed  good-humouredly.  '1  am  well  enou^  old 
friend/  he  saiA  *  I  only  want  work,  I  suppose,  and  as  you  have 
plenty  I  will  take  myself  away.' 

*  Where  are  you  going  ?  * 

*  To  dine  with  Lady  Torchester.  She  wants  a  teie-^-ttte  dinner, 
as  I  start  to-morrow.  When  we  met  on  Thursday  'twas  in  a  crowd. 
(/r>o<l-bye,  Bolton,  and  many  thanks  for  your  fatheily  care  of  self 
and  }>elongings/ 

'  Ki^oji  me  informed  of  your  movements/  said  Mr  Bolton,  rising 
and  Khuking  his  young  friend's  hand, '  and  don't  throw  away  the 
**  goo<l.s  the  gods  provide." ' 

*  Au  revoir*  returned  Trafford,  and  closed  the  door  on  hi? 
Mentor. 
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At  tlie  early  hour  of  seven  that  evening  Geoffirey  Trafford  sat  at 
diimer  with  his  aunt  in  the  handsome  but  sombre  dining-room  of 
The  Beeches. 

*I  am  afraid  my  hours  are  uncomfortably  early  for  you,  Geffrey/ 
said  the  Countess.  '  £[ad  I  thought,  I  should  have  said  dinner  at 
eight' 

'  My  dear  aunt,  1  have  dined  well  at  all  hours,  from  eleven  till 
nine ;  seven  is,  I  think,  sensibla  I  should  be  shocked  had  you 
changed  your  hour  for  me.' 

*  When  do  you  start  to-morrow  1 — Barnes,  Mr  Trafford  will  take 
a  litde  more  fish.' 

'  ThankflL    We  talk  of  catching  the  steamer  at  Gravesend  about 
two  to-morrow.' 
•  '  The  steamer !    By  what  route  do  you  travel  then  ? ' 

'  By  steamer  to  Bordeaux.' 

*  Bather  an  uncomfortable  mode  of  progress ! ' 

'Not  to  an  old  salt  like  myself.  No,  thanks'  (fowl  offered); 
'lamb.' 

*  Was  Parisvery  full  of  English?' 

'  They  were  thick  as  leaves  that  fall  in  Vallambrosa.' 
A  pause,  during  which  Lady  Torchester  longed  for  the  dessert 
and  uninterrupted  confidence. 

*  Will  you  not  take  champagne,  Gkofl&rey  ?' 

'  Dear  Lady  Torchester,  no.  It  would  be  sacrilege  to  mix  any 
other  vintage  with  your  incomparable  Burgundy.  I  saw  Bolton 
to-day.  He  was  inquiring  particularly  for  your  ladyship.  What  a 
capital  fellow  he  is ! ' 

'  Yes,'  returned  the  Countess  slowly,  doubtfully.  *  Poor  dear 
Lord  Torchester  had  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  him.  But  is 
it  not  sad  to  see  a  man  of  his  age  so  absorbed  in  the  things  of  tois 
lifel  It  is  curious  that  neither  Mr  Badger  nor  Mr  White,  both 
very  enlightened  men — Torchester's  tutors — ^you  remember  Mr 
Badger  I  am  sure? — neither  of  them  hked  Mr  Bolton.  They 
thought — ^I  do  not  know  exEwtly  what  they  thought,  but  they  did 
not  like  him.' 

'  No,  I  fancy  not,'  said  Geo£Erey,  accepting  a  segment  of  iced 
podding.  '  He  certainly  is  a  hopeless  heathen  in  some  ways,  but 
you  could  not  have  a  sounder  adviser.  I  am  sure  I  owe  him  an 
unlimited  amount  of  gratitude  for  aU  sorts  of  good  services.' 

At  last  dessert  was  put  on  and  they  were  alone. 

*  Now,  my  dear  Gkoffirey,'  said  the  Countess,  ^  I  (^uite  long  to 

13 
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hear  all  details.  I  had  such  a  hurried  talk  with  you  when  you 
were  here  with  aU  those  peopla  When  you  went  over  first  how 
did  Torchester  receive  youl' 

'  Not  veiy  cordially.  He  evidently  thought  my  visit  boded  in« 
terruption  to  his  plans/  replied  Qeoffirey,  his  heart  beating  a  little 
faster  than  he  expected  at  this  much-wished-f or  opening,  which  he 
meant  to  use  in  Maggie's  service,  while  he  remembered  that  it  was 
just  a  week  that  very  evening  since,  by  such  a  tremendous  eflfort  of 
self-control,  he  had  bid  her  good-bye  with  but  indifferent  com- 
posure.  '  I  soon  saw  I  could  do  very  little  with  him,  and  I  much 
fear  my  efforts,  though  guarded,  earned  me  his  hearty  diagnst,' 
added  Trafford,  laughing  as  he  remembered  the  tke-^i4ke  he  had 
so  ruthlessly  interrupted. 

*  I  am  sure,  Gkoffrey,  Torchester  is  warmly  attached  to  you,  and 
he  ought  to  be.  I  will  always  believe  that  you  did  somehow  save 
him.  I  am  sure,  but  for  you,  this  Miss  Grey  would  now  be  my 
daughter-in-law.* 

As  the  Countess  spoke,  an  idea  flashed  across  Trafford's  mind. 
'  Could  it  be  that  a  half -unconscious  preference  forme  decided  her 
ug;iinst  so  tempting  an  offer  % '  but  he  put  away  the  thought 

'  Miss  Grey  certaiuly  would  have  been  your  daughter-in-law  by 
this  time  but  for  herself,'  he  replied  gravely, '  and  I  do  not  know 
another  woman  who  would  have  acted  as  she  did.  Think  of  the 
temptation,  to  even  a  girl  of  good  position!  Torchester  was  of 
age — perfectly  his  own  master— a  few  words,  a  moment's  time, 
would  have  changed  her  from  a  penniless  dependent  waif  to  a 
peeress  of  England — to  a  social  position  whidi  the  commonest 
good  sense  and  good  conduct  would  have  made  all  her  own.  Even 
you  would  not  have  turned  your  back  on  your  son's  wife,  and 
every  one  must  feel  that  ^Torchester  is  just  the  sort  of  fellow  to 
stand  by  the  woman  who  bears  lus  name.' 

*  You  are  quite  right,'  cried  the  Countess  eagerly.  '  Then  why 
did  the  young  lady  let  him  escape  %  Perhaps  she  had  not  under- 
standing— education  enough — to  see  all  these  advantages?' 

Irafford  shook  his  head  and  helped  himself  to  some  more  straw- 
berries. 'She  has  quite  brains  enough  to  comprehend  it  all. 
Torchester  owes  his  failure,  I  mean  his  escape,  to  three  reasons : 
first,  she  was  not  a  tinge  in  love  with  him ' 

*  Yet,'  interrupted  the  mother,  *  my  boy  is  certainly  attractive.' 

'  No  doubt  But  though  yoimger  a  little  in  years,  Miss  Grey 
has  been  matured  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  looks  on  your 
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hcff  €u  a  boy.  Then  she  had  a  strong  idea  that  it  would  make  yon 
miaerable — this  I  encouraged ;  and  thirdly,  I  could  see  she  very 
wisely  thought  that  when  Torchester  had  cooled  down  enough  to 
count  the  cost  of  his  whim,  he  might  think  it  rather  expensive. 
But  my  first  reason  includes  all  the  rest' 

'  She  must  be  an  uncommonly  high-minded  young  woman/  said 
Lady  Torchester,  with  measured  approbation. 

'  I  suppose  she  is,'  returned  TrafEbrd,  musingly.  '  But,  my  dear 
aunt,  don't  you  think  it  argues  a  low  stand-point  of  mordity  when 
we  are  roused  to  admiration  by  a  girl  following  her  own  natural 
healthy  instinct  for  happiness  in  her  own  class,  instead  of  standing 
on  tip-toes  to  snatch  that  which  is  far  above,  out  of  her  reach  ? 
Miss  Qrey  has  shown  soundness  of  heart  and  mind.' 

'  Which  are  sufficiently  rare  to  be  extremely  valuable.  Is  she 
pretty,  Qeof&ey  t  Of  course  poor  Torchester  thought  so,  but  it 
does  not  therefore  follow.' 

*  She  is  scarcely  pretty ;  yet  your  son  showed  very  good  taste,* 
said  Trafford,  smiling,  and  answering  the  real  question.  '  She  is 
Tery  fair  and  gentle ;  you  might  easily  pass  her  in  a  crowd ;  but  if 
you  looked  at  her  once  you  would  be  sure  to  look  again.  There  is 
a  quiet  harmonious  grace  about  her  I  cannot  quite  describe.  I 
fancy  it  is  the  result  of  never  seenuTig  I  her  great  charm  is  her 
wonderful  naturalness  and  earnestness — she ' 

'  My  dear  Qeoffirey,'  interrupted  the  Countess,  with  the  faintest 
tinge  of  suspicion, '  you  appear  to  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  this 
young  person.' 

*  I  do  indeed,'  said  Trafford  with  disarming  frankness  and  self- 
possession,  looking  straight  into  his  aunt's  eyes.  '  And  more,  I 
want  you  to  take  an  interest  in  her.  She  is  rather  unfortunately 
placed;  an  orphan,  a  true-hearted,  right-minded  girl,  utterly  de- 
pendent on  an  uncle  and  aunt  sufficiently  burdened  already,  and 
living  with  a  terrilic  female — this  Mrs  Berry — low,  ignorant,  idiotic^ 
on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  French  black-leg.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  happy  to  be  of  any  use  to  her,'  said 
Lady  Torchester,  kindly, '  if  you  would  point  out  the  way.  And 
how  did  you  manage  to  find  out  all  this,  Gleoffirey?  You  must 
surely  have  become  very  intimate  with  my  son's  innamoraiaV 

'You  see,'  replied  iSrafford,  with  excessive  candour,  *when  I 
fomid  the  sort  of  girl  she  was  I  ventured  to  speak  of  you,  and  then 
she  frankly  told  me  that  my  cousin  was  safe,  as  far  as  she  whs  con- 
cerned; so  we  became  great  friends,  and  I  gathered  what  I  have 
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told  you  partly  from  conversation,  partly  from  obrerTatioo.  I 
am  sure,  my  dear  aunt,  you  are  too  true  a  woman  not  to  bdiere 
that  there  are  men  to  be  found  who  would  gladly  help  a  girl  th^ 
like  and  respect  without  a  shade  of  personal  feeling  in  the  matter.' 

*  They  are  to  be  found,'  said  Lady  Torchester,  *  but  they  are  not 
numerous  ;  if  however  they  exist  anywhere  it  will  be  among  the 
Traffords,  for  though  not  bnlliant  personages,  they  have  ever 
been  true  and  loyal  gentlemen.  Now  what  can  I  do  for  this  young 
ladyr 

Traffbrd  paused,  considerably  puzzled,  and  smiling  to  himself  at 
the  Countess's  bit  of  simple  family  pride. 

'  It  IB  easier  to  say  ''  Do  something ''  than  to  define  what  the 
"something"  is  to  be,*  he  said,  at  length.  *  I  suppose  Miss  Qrey 
wants  to  do  something,  or  be  something,  that  will  enable  ber  tc 
earn  her  bread — she  has  nothing,  you  know.' 

'  And  what  can  she  do  ? ' 

*  Oh !  I  can  hardly  telL  She  speaks  French  very  well,  and  I 
think  she  plays,  and  I  fancy  she  would  read  aloud  pleasantly.  She 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  some  crotchety  dowager  who  had 
m^ried  off  her  daughters  and  wanted  a  nice  kindly  companion ' — 
and  as  he  said  this  Trafford  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  idea  of  con- 
signing dear  bright  Maggie  to  such  a  fate ;  but  it  was  the  best  he 
could  do  for  her. 

*  I  suppose  she  might  suit  a  crotchety  dowager  like  myself,  eh, 
Geoff?'  said  the  Countess  good-humouredly. 

*  The  cap  doesn't  fit  you  in  the  least,*  rejoined  Trafford. 

*  Well,  I  really  do  not  want  a  companion  yet ;  and  besides,  tbink 
of  the  danger  of  her  coming  in  contact  with  Torchester  !  It  is  not 
to  be  entertained  for  a  moment !    However,  I  wUl  see  what  I  can 

do  ;  and ' a  pause  as  though  for  an  effort — *  suppose  I  were  tc 

write  to  her  1 ' 

*  It  would  be  by  far  the  best  plan,  and  exceedingly  kind ! '  cried 
Trafford. 

*  But  how  could  I  write  to  her  ]  It  would  be  a  difficult  letter, 
urged  Lady  Torchester. 

*  Not  at  all,  my  dear  aunt,  if  you  just  think.  Say — oh !  say  that 
you  have  heard  so  much  of  her  from  your  son  and  nephew,  and  un- 
derstanding that  she  is  not  quite  settled  with  Mrs  Berry,  you  would 
be  happy  to  be  of  use  if  she  would  inform  you  how  you  could  serve 
her — something  just  to  open  communications.' 

'  That  would  be  very  vague,  and  rather  in  the  character  of  a  earU 
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blamcke.  Nevertheless ' — ^noticing  the  earnestness  of  her  favourite 
nephew's  eoontenance — '  I  vdll  write,  and  try  to  do  something  for 
jour  proUgSe.  Surely  she  must  have  some  wonderful  charm  to 
interest  Torchester  as  a  lover  and  you  as  a  friend  ! '  and  Lady  Tor- 
dMster  rose  as  she  spoke. 

'  Once  you  take  the  afi^r  into  your  hands]neither  of  us  need  trou- 
ble omaelves  further.  May  I  not  waive  ceremony,  and  be  permit- 
ted to  accompany  you  to  &e  drawing-room  at  once  ? ' 

'Certainly,  if  you  care  to  do  so,'  returned  the  Countess,  flattered 
by  the  wish ;  and  the  cosy  t^te-h-tHe  was  prolonged  by  an  open 
window,  which  permitted  the  odours  of  the  garden  to  penetrate 
the  room. 

Trafibrd  had  said  lus  say  and  gained  his  point,  and  now  became 
a  most  sympathetic  listener  to  Lady  Torchester^s  plans  and  projects 
respecting  her  son,  who  was  the  ocean  to  the  river  of  her  thoughts. 
Tea  proved  a  pleasant  interruption ;  and  after  the  servants  left  the 
Countess  sipped  hers  in  thoughtful  silence. 

Suddenly,  as  though  speaking  to  herself,  she  remarked, '  I  fancy 
she  would  make  Mr  Blackmore  an  excellent  wife.  He  would  be 
quite  i)erfect  if  he  had  a  wife.  Her  father  was  an  artist,  you 
say?' 

'  Whose  ? '  asked  Trafford,  considerably  bewildered.     '  Maggie's  ? ' 

The  familiar  name  dropped  with  fatal  readiness  from  his  lips — 
he  would  have  given  the  world  to  recall  it ;  but  Lady  Torchester 
was  too  engrossed  by  her  own  thoughts  to  heed  him,  so  he  escaped. 

*  Do  you  mean  Miss  Grey's  father  1 '  repeated  Trafford.  *  Yes,  I 
believe  he  was.    And  who  may  Mr  Blackmore  be  1 ' 

'  Oh!  he  is  the  curate  at  Mount  Trafford.  Such  a  pious,  earnest, 
admirable  man ;  but  he  ought  to  marry.  If  you  and  Torchester 
are  oat  of  the  way  I  shall  certainly  ask  Miss  Qrey  to  stay  with 
me ;  and  if  I  think  her  worthy  of  him  I  shall  invite  Mr  Blackmore 
to  meet  her.' 

*  Worthy  of  him!  Oh!  Eros,  hear  her!'  But  Trafford's 
spoken  reply  was  a  calm  assurance  that  Miss  Grey  was,  he  felt 
sore,  admirably  suited  to  be  a  clergyman's  wife ;  and  then  he  wrote 
her  address  in  Paris  for  his  aunt. 

*  How  long  do  you  think  of  staying  among  the  Pyrenees,  Geof- 
frey!' 

'  Six  weeks,  perhaps ;  certainly  not  more  than  two  months.  I 
AmU  want  to  see  Bolton  again  early  in  August' 

*  Then  I  hope  you  are  going  to  Craigmurchan  Castle  ? ' 
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'  Lady  Macalimn  asked  me  in  a  general  way  yesterday,  bat  I  am 
not  sore.    Why  do  yon  wish  me  to  go  1 ' 

*  Because  if  you  go,  Torchester  will ;  and  though  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  my  views  to  plan  worldly  projectSy  still  I  think  it 
desirable  that  Margaret  Wallscourt  and  my  son  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  meeting.  She  is  not  in  town  this  season,  on  aooonnt 
of  the  deaths  in  the  family;  but  I  in|^igine  she  will  be  at  the 
Macallums.' 

'  Well,  I  have  promised  Tor  to  join  him  at  tiie  shootings  he  has 
taken,  or  is  going  to  take,  which  are  within  a  drive  of  Ciaigmur- 
chan.  But  remember,  my  dear  aunt,  that  in  your  or  Torchester's 
matrimonial  designs  I  shall  meddle  no  more.  Take  my  advice: 
put  your  trust  in  Providence,  and  leave  your  son  alone.' 

*  Such  advice  from  you,  Gieoffrey,  is  indeed  a  lebuke,'  said  the 
Countess,  with  a  grave  smile. 

'  An  unintentional  one.' 

^But,  Geffrey,  do  you  not  think  Margaret  exactly  the  right 
wife  for  my  son  1 ' 

*  I  cannot  possibly  say.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  she  was  first 
in  long  frocks.  If  I  meet  her  in  Scotland  you  shall  have  my 
opinion.' 

After  a  little  more  talk,  Traflford  bid  Lady  Torchester  good-night 

*  The  braw  moon  glistened  o'er  *  roadway  and  hedgerow,  villa 
and  cottage,  as  Trafiford  drove  rapidly  and  mechaniciJly  back  to 
town.  Thank  Gknl  he  had  interested  the  Countess  in  his  young 
friend ;  for,  of  course,  from  henceforth,  Maggie  was  only  to  be  lus 
protegee  ;  a  good  little  girl,  to  be  helped,  but  nothing  to  him,  per- 
sonally. Xo,  no ;  he  had  had  enough  of  that  folly,  and  too  much 
for  a  man  of  his  age  and  experienca  It  was  time  he  should  take 
a  more  practical  view  of  life  ;  aU  pleasant  things,  somehow,  were 
wrong  and  enervating ;  so  he  would  see  about  politics,  and  write 
a  pamphlet,  by  Jove !  On  what  1  Nchlesse  oblige — *  The  Obliga- 
tions of  Rank  ? '  Pshaw !  it  had  been  done  a  dozen  times  already. 
How  well  even  these  roadside  boxes  look  in  the  moonlight !  *  Not 
a  fortnight  d^o  that  moon  looked  on  me  and  Maggie  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  What  a  delicious  evening  that  was  I  I  would  give  a 
year  or  two  to  have  it  over  again  !  How  sweet  and  young  and 
calm  she  looked ;  but  I  never  could  come  out  of  it  so  well  a  second 
time.  I  half  wish  I  had  had  a  kiss— just  one  to  remember.  Bah  I 
what  folly !  What  a  queer  imbroglio  one's  bndn  is  at  times  I 
Maggie's  kisses,  I  suppose,  are  reserved  for  some  blessed  Black- 
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ire;  these  rascal  curates  get  the  pick  of  everything.  Hollo !  you 
fellows,  do  yon  want  the  whole  of  the  road?'  This  was  shouted 
laTftgely  at  some  carters,  whose  waggons,  piled  perilously  high 
with  cabbages,  were  drowsily  proceeding  townwards. 

And  so,  battling  with  himself,  GkofiT  Trafford  reached  his  cham- 
bers. He  glanced  through  his  letters — a  vague  unacknowledged 
hope  that  perhaps  that  predicted  difficulty  which  was  to  drive 
Maggie  to  him  for  counsel  and  help  had  come  1  But  no.  Then  he 
hoped  Lady  Torchester's  letter  would  find  her  in  Paris,  but  of  course 
it  would.  Mra  Berry  could  never  get  away  suddenly;  otherwise, 
thought  Trafford, '  I  should  be  afraid,  for  her  sake,  to  acknowledge 
I  possessed  a  further  due  to  her/ 

So  he  turned  over  the  invitation  cards  which  had  already  begun 
to  pour  in  upon  him ;  but  loathing  all  in  his  inmost  soul,  sought 
refuge  in  his  dub,  where  he  did  find  relief  and  oblivion— in  con- 
genial sporting  talk* 

♦  4t  41  «  >f< 

The  next  day,  in  a  magnificent  flood  of  sunshine,  and  with  a  delici- 
ous breeze  just  dimpling  the  water,  Trafford  set  out  on  his  travels. 

His  artist  friend  was  in  the  highest,  the  most  contagious  good 
spirits.  He  had  sold  a  couple  of  pictures  unusually  well ;  he  had 
piiid  his  most  pressing  debts,  and  for  him  life  had  not  a  cloud.  He 
had  a  mind,  he  told  Trafford,  to  winter  in  Spain,  and  bring  back 
a  wealth  of  sketches. 

There  were  few  passengera  besides  themselves- -and  those 
f oreignera ;  the  fare  was  good,  the  weather  fine ;  and  under  these 
favourable  conditions  Trafford  managed  to  become  more  like  him- 
self again.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  that  haunting  picture 
of  Maggie — slender,  brown-haired,  bending  over  her  work,  or  turned 
slightly  from  his  glance  at  times,  or  meeting  it  fully  and  frankly 
when  his  talk  roused  her  special  interest,  with  her  clear,  soft,  honest 
grey  eyes ;  or  that  var3ring  smile — so  bright,  at  times  so  sad,  or  a 
tinge  contemptuous.  And  then  there  was  a  composed  despondent 
expression  he  knew  so  well,  with  the  head  turned  away,  showing  \ 

the  pretty  white  young  throat  and  small  ear.  It  was  a  positive 
relief  to  keep  these  visions  at  bay — to  feel  the  power  of  resistance 
increase;  though  they  would  come  still.  And  so  the  good  ship 
sped  away,  and  the  friends  reached  their  destination.  Then 
ensued  several  weeks  of  pleasant  wandering,  during  which  few 
letters  reached  the  wanderers.  And  Trafford  almost  hoped  hui 
folly  and  weakness  wer^  quite  cured. 


too 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

The  uame  evening  that  lit  up  the  picturesque  streeteT  of  the 
Black  Prince's  capital,  to  the  admiration  of  Traffordand  his  friend, 
was  lowering  with  a  heavy  oppressive  heat  over  our  heroine's 
original  quarters  in  Beverly  Street.  Yet  an  unwonted  air  of 
cheerfulness  and  animation  pervaded  the  chemist's  house. 

There  was  no  card  in  the  fanlight  over  the  front  door,  yet  the 
dingy  drawing-room  was  evidently  occupied  by  the  family. 

The  back  parlour  was  encumbered  with  corded  boxes,  an  open 
portmanteau,  a  plethoric  hamper,  while,  though  late,  the  table  was 
loaded  with  materials  for  a  most  substantial  tea,  and  over  all 
beamed— yes,  beamed ! — ^Aunt  Grey.  The  corkscrew  curls  were  a 
shade  less  wiry,  the  tightly-closed  Hps  were  a  trifle  relaxed,  as  she 
fussed  to  and  fro. 

Jemima  was  putting  the  last  touches  to  a  bonnet  of  high  preten- 
sions, while  the  worthy  chemist  was  seated  at  table,  partaking  of 
the  good  things  over  which  the  eldest  daughter  presided 

*  I  cannot  fix  this  ribbon  any  way,'  exclaimed  Jemima,  impatiently. 
*  I  must  say  Maggie  was  a  wonderful  help  where  there  was  any- 
thing to  do  up ;  she  would  twist  this  into  shape  in  no  time/ 

*  Don't  talk  nonsense,'  said  Mrs  Grey,  sharply.  *  You  have  no 
perseveranca    Maggie  ain't  cleverer  than  her  neighboura' 

*  When  did  you  hear  from  Maggie  last  ] '  asked  Mr  Grey — his 
mouth  full  of  poached  egg  and  toast 

*  I  can  hardly  tell — oh,  about  three  weeks  ago,'  said  Bell. 

*  You  have  written  to  her,  I  suppose  ? '  returned  her  father. 

*  No,  indeed,  there  has  been  no  time,'  put  in  Mrs  Grey. 

A  loud  ring  and  small  knock  at  the  front  door  interrupted  her. 

*  Whoever  is  that  r 

*  It's  only  Dick  playing  tricks,'  said  Jemima. 

And  the  next  moment  the  youth  she  named  rushed  in,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Here's  Maggie  back  again,  bag  and  baggage,  in  a  cab! ' 

*  Don't  tell  ridiculous  stories,'  said  his  mother,  imdisturbed. 

*  It  is  true,  though !    You  come  and  see.' 

Jemima  dropped  her  work  and  rushed  into  the  hall,  while  Bel] 
called  after  her  that  she  was  a  fool  to  mind  him.    But  another 
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sound  caught  Mrs  Grey's  ear;  she  stood  still  for  an  instant  to 
listen,  and  then  followed  her  daughter.  A  general  hubbub  of 
▼oices  ensued,  then  all  came  crowding  into  the  room  together  with 
Maggie — ^the  veritable  Maggie  in  their  midst — ^very  pale  and  weary- 
looking,  with  a  travelling  bag  in  her  hand,  and  crowned  by  a  wide- 
brimmed  grey  straw  hat. 

*  Maggie,  my  dear,*  cried  Uncle  John,  kindly,  *  I  am  truly  pleased 
to  see  you.    We  were  just  speaking  of  you,' 

*  Dear,  dear  uncle ' — a  hearty  hug  and  kiss — *  how  well  you  are 
looking!  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you — ^my  aunt,  too !  Tou  all  look 
as  bri^t  as  possible.' 

'  And  what   on  earth   has   brought  you   back    so    sudden  ? 
cried  Aunt  Grey,  not  unkindly.    'Why  there's  no  end  to  the 
changes.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Maggie,  *  I  have  a  long  story  to  telL  Mrs  Berry  (who 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time  to  a  Frenchman)  started  with  me 
from  Paris  on  Thursday  last,  intending,  she  said,  to  go  to  London 
to  see  her  lawyer,  and  have  matters  arranged  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage. When  we  landed  at  Dover,  Monsieur  de  Bragance,  her  in- 
tended, to  my  surprise,  met  us  on  the  pier.  Mrs  Berry  said  she 
was  not  well  enough  to  go  town,  so  we  went  to  an  hotel.  She  was 
out  nearly  all  day  yesterday;  went  out  again  early  this  morning ; 
and  when  she  returned,  informed  me  she  was  married  to  Monsieur 
de  Bragance,  and  as  her  dear  husband  did  not  Hke  me,  that  she 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  send  me  away;  that  she  herself  was 
about  to  accompany  him  back  to  the  Continent,  and  that  I  had 
better  put  my  things  together  and  take  the  next  train  up  to  town. 
Then  she  cried  a  good  deal,  and  kissed  me ;  gave  me  five  pounds 
and  my  travelling  expenses,  begged  me  to  go  and  see  Mr  Duns- 
ford,  and  tell  him  what  a  grand  marriage  she  had  made.  So  I 
packed  her  things  and  my  own,  took  the  first  train  I  could  get 
after— and  here  I  am.' 

*  Well,  I  never ! '  sighed  Mrs  Grey,  sitting  down  suddenly,  as  if 
she  was  imable  to  stand  up  against  such  tidings. 

*  What  a  mad — unprincipled — idiotic  person  ! '  said  Uncle  Grey, 
energetically,  as  he  stirred  his  tea  with  some  violence.  *  WeD,  my 
dear,  you  are  very  welcome  here,  and  we  must  take  better  care  who 
we  let  you  go  to  in  future.' 

*  Oh  I '  cried  Maggie,  her  colour  returning  quickly  and  vividly 
under  the  influence  of  a  warm  atmosphere  and  the  concentrated 
attention  of  five  pairs  of  eyes     '  I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  kind- 
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ness  and  m>  aunf  s  long ;  for  I  shall  be  able  to  find  something  tu 
do  much  more  easily  now.' 

'  My  dear  girl,  there's  nothing  but  changes,'  began  Mrs  Gr^, 
with  unusual  good-humour,  when  Dick  broke  in  boisterously, 

*  Now,  Maggie,  you  shall  guess  who  we're  expecting  in  to  tea.' 
Maggie  looked  round  as  she  untied  her  hat,  and  veiy  naturally 

guessed  *Tomr 
^  Tom,  indeed  ! '  with  derision.    '  Try  again ;  two  more  guesses.' 
I  cannot  possibly  guess — ^unless,'  with  a  glance  at  her  aunf  s 
unusually  benignant  face, '  it  is  Mr — Mr— oh !  the  gentleman  who 
used  to  come  in  and  talk  science  with  my  uncle.' 

*  No,  no,'  chorussed  Dick,  Bell,  and  Jemima,  with  loud  laughter. 

*  Don't  worrit,'  cried  Mrs  Grey.  *  Maggie  wiU  be  glad  to  get  off 
her  things  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.  How  could  she  ever  guess  t 
John  is  come  back  ;  came  more  than  a  month  ago,  and  was  going 
off  to-morrow  to  have  a  look  at  Paris  and  see  you.  It  is  lucky 
after  all  you  did  come  to-day.' 

'  John !  dear  cousin  John  come  back !'  cried  Maggie,  breathless 
with  astonishment,  and  feeling  a  certain  glow  of  comfort  in  her 
desolation — for  it  hxid  been  a  day  of  utter  desolation. 

*  That  he  has,'  said  the  proud  father.  *  Come  back,  to  be  the  stay 
and  support  of  his  parents  and  family — a  prosperous  man,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  and  worthy  of  it.' 

*  Yes,  I  must  say  he  has  behaved  very  handsome,'  put  in  Mrs 
Grey  ;  *  but  there,  Jemmy,  go  up  with  Maggie  to  my  room  and  let 
her  put  off  her  cloak     Here,  I'll  make  fresh  tea.' 

While  Maggie  made  her  simple  toilet,  Jemima  poured  forth  a 
volume  of  revelations,  which  may  be  epitomised.  Things  had  been 
very  gloomy  with  the  chemist  and  his  family  before  John  arrived, 
but  the  active  colonist  had  exercised  the  magic  of  energy,  common 
sense,  and  a  judicious  outlay  of  capital  He  had  seen  all  pa's 
creditors.  He  had  rowed  Tom  *  awful,'  and  got  him  a  berth  as 
surgeon  of  a  passenger  ship  to  Australia  with  a  captain  he  knew, 
and  he  was  to  sail  to-morrow ;  indeed  Jemima  opined  that  Tom  was 
downright  afraid  of  John.  She  believed  John  was  awfully  rich, 
and  he  was  going  to  buy  a  business  for  pa  somewhere  down  in  the 
country,  where  they  would  be  quite  among  the  gentry,  but  for  her 
part  she  did  not  want  to  leave  London.  There  was  a  yo\mg  fellow, 
a  chum  of  Tom's — Maggie  must  remember  him — Fr^  Banks — 
lather  wild,  but  so  handsome  and  dashing,  and  so  desperately 
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fond  of  her  (Jemima),  that  it  waa  hard  lines  having  to  give  him 
up,  and 

Here  Mrs  Grey's  voice  was  heard  calling  shrilly  and  vociferously 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, '  Come  down,  can't  you  ?  Don't  stay 
all  ni^t  there  chattering:' 

'  I  can  tell  you  John  was  uncommon  cross  when  he  found  you 
were  away,'  said  Jemima  significantly,  as  they  went  down-stsdrs. 
'  Oh,  th^.have  come  in ;  I  see  their  hats.' 

Maggie's  head  ached,  and  she  felt  utterly  bewildered ;  yet  through 
all  she  was  conscious  of  an  ardent  curiosity  to  see  what  John  was 
like.  She  remembered  him  with  sincere  affection  and  gratitude, 
and  that  queer  half  cousinly  half  lover-like  letter  she  had  received 
from  him  in  Paris — ^nearly  forgotten  as  it  had  been  in  the  joys,  the 
griefs,  the  excitement  of  the  intervening  time— came  back  to  her 
mind  with  a  sudden  vivid  flash,  now  that  she  was  so  completely 
isolated,  and  reduced  at  one  blow  to  the  original  elements  of  her 
life.  Perhaps  John  would  be  a  friend  she  could  love,  something  to 
help  her  to  banish  the  memories  she  fought  so  hard  against 
These  ideas  darted,  after  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp  fashion  of  intuitive 
thooj^t,  through  her  brain,  while  Jemima  struggled  with  the  door 
handle — locks  being  chronically  disordered  in  houses  of  Mr  Grey's 
pattern — and  then  it  opened.  The  room  seemed  crowded ;  all  the 
party,  save  one,  were  seated  round  the  table ;  Tom,  with  an  air  of 
oaving  been  tamed,  next  his  mother,  while  on  the  hearth-rug,  with 
nis  back  to  the  fire-place,  stood  a  tall,  large  man,  with  high  broad 
shoulders  and  a  quantity  of  rough  dark  red  hair,  a  short  thick 
beard  of  the  same  colour  a  shade  or  two  lii^hter,  and  copious 
moustaches.  This  individual's  elbows  were  resting  on  the  man- 
telpiece, thus  dragging  open  his  waistcoat,  displaying  a  grey  flan- 
nel shirt,  a  light  blue  tie  with  long  ends,  one  of  which  hung  loose, 
and  a  white  linen  collar.  His  eyes  were  light  and  small,  but  quick 
and  keen,  and  although  every  one  was  talking,  liis  accents  rose 
above  all ;  he  was  exclaiming  in  an  energetic  drawl,  if  so  contra- 
dictory a  description  can  be  accepted, '  It  is  a  d d  shama' 

There  was  a  sudden  silence  as  Jemima  and  her  companion  enter- 
ed John  Grey's  sharp  eyes  fixed  themselves  eagerly  on  our  he- 
roine, who,  in  her  turn,  gazed  appaUed  at  this  altered  and  enlarged 
edition  of  '  Cousin  John.' 

He  was  a  thousand  times  uglier,  and,  to  her  eye,  more  repulsive, 
than  her  Inast  favourable  recoUections  depicted  him !    The  pause, 
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however,  was  but  momentary,  for  the  next  instant,  pn&hing 
Jemima  roughly  aside,  and  exclaiming,  'Is  this  little  Maggie!' 
'Cousin  John,'  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  took  her  in  his 
arms,  nearly  lifted  her  off  the  ground,  and  gave  her  a  huge  kiss ! — 
a  kiss  so  redolent  of  tobacco,  and  a  suspicion  of  brandy,  that  Mag- 
gie's dismay  was  complete. 

*  Here's  your  tea,  Maggie,'  called  Aunt  Grey.    *  Sit  down  here.' 

*  May  I  not  sit  by  my  uncle]  It  used  always  to  be  .my  seat? ' 
asked  Maggie,  as  she  shook  hands  with  Tom,  and  niched  herself  in 
between  her  uncle  and  Jemima.  '  I  was  so  surprised,  so  pleased,  John, 
to  hear  you  had  come  back,'  she  added,  anxious  to  atone  for  her 
own  guilty  feelings.  '  Was  it  a  sudden  thought  ? — ^you  said  nothing 
of  it  in  the  letter  you  wrote  me  last  January? ' 

'  Well  it  was  and  it  wasn't.  My  partner  wanted  to  establish  an 
agency  over  here,  so  he  made  me  come;  as  I  was  a  London 
man,  he  thought  I  would  manage  better  than  him ;  and  I  never 
was  so  taken  aback  as  when  I  f  oxmd  you  were  away,  wandering 
about  with  this  infernal  humbug  of  a  widow.' 

!Maggie  looked  up,  startled  at  his  language.  Could  this  be  shy 
silent  '  Cousin  John,'  who  hated  and  feared  his  stepmother,  and 
now  stood  there  as  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed? 

'  I  am  sure  if  I  had  met  you  in  Paris,  Maggie,  I  should  not  have 
known  you.    You  are  quite  a  tip-topper.' 

*  Nor  should  I  have  known  you,  John,  I  am  sure.  You  have 
grown  so  much,  and  have  got  quite  old-looking.  Has  he  not, 
uncle?' 

*  Yes ;  he  is  a  strapping  fellow,'  said  the  father  proudly.  *  Take 
some  more  beef,  my  dear?' 

'Here  Dick — Bell — ^some  of  you— cut  Mag  some  more  beef;* 
and  John  seized  her  plate,  without  paying  any  attention  to  her 
decided  refusal.  *  You  must  be  famished,  and  cut  up  into  the  bar- 
gain. Here,  Tom,  shove  yourself  up  a  little  higher;'  and  John 
seated  himself  opposite  his  cousin,  whom  he  regarded  critically  and 
with  undisguised  scrutiny,  from  the  neat  frill  of  lace  which  finish- 
ed her  black  silk  dress  at  neck  and  wrists,  to  the  little  white  hands 
that  were  crumbling  her  bread  in  some  confusion.  *Why,  you 
look  as  if  you  had  come  out  of  a  bandbox  instead  of  a  train.  You 
might  be  an  heiress,  from  your  turn-out ! ' 

*  Oh,'  cried  Tom,  *  you  forget  that  Maggie's  bargain  with  the 
widow  included  her  old  clothes ;  so  you  needn't  wonder  at  her  finery, 
and  that  amiable  youth  looked  to  Jemima  for  appreciation. 
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*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  blockhead,'  said  his  elder  brother  augrily . 
'  Quite  true,  Tom,'  replied  Maggie  unmoved ;  *  and  a  very  good 

bargain  it  was  for  me.    Her  left-off  garments  were  very  nice.' 
'  Bravo,  Mag,  you  are  a  trump  ! '  cried  John,  enchanted  with  her 

coolness.    '  But  as  I  was  saying  when  you  came  in,  it  was  a  d d 

shame  to  turn  you  adrift  without  due  notice  or  nothing^  and  sucli 
a  shabby  tip  as  five  pounds.' 

*  Ton  mustn't  expect  every  one  to  be  as  open-handed  as  yourself,' 
said  Mrs  Qrey  with  transparent  flattery. 

'  Still,  I  owe  Mrs  Berry  a  great  deal,'  said  Maggie  kindly.  '  She 
has  given  me  many  advantages,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  some 
employment  as  a  governess  or  companion  very  soon.' 

*  Well  we  will  see  about  that,'  said  Cousin  John  significantly. 

'  Toa  must  have  had  lots  of  fun,'  cried  Bell.  ^  Used  you  to  go 
everywhere  with  Mrs  Berry  ] ' 

'Not  everywhere,  but  to  a  great  many  places,  particularly  in 
F&ri&  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be  there  when  you  go '  (civilly  to  John), 
'  for  I  might  have  been  some  use  to  you.  You  are  going  over  to- 
morrow, are  you  not  1 ' 

'  I  am  not  sure  about  it' 

Bell  and  her  mother  exchanged  glances. 

'  You  see,'  continued  John, '  I  have  a  good  deal  to  look  after. 
There  is  my  own  business  first,  before  everything ;  then  the 
governor  here  has  got  everything  into  a  precious  muddle — I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  ever  saw  anjrthing  like  it  The  missis '  (a  nod  to  his 
stepmother) '  is  out  o'  sight  the  best  man  of  business  of  the  two.  He 
is  quite  unfit  for  London  ;  and  I  think  I  am  on  the  scent  of  a  good 
concern  down  in  the  country — ^proprietor  dead— and  widow  wants 
to  part  with  it  It  will  suit  the  governor  to  a  T,  if  he  will  only 
sharpen  up  a  little — and  Dick  will  soon  be  a  help  to  him.  I  expect 
they  will  pay  me  a  good  percentage  ! ' 

'  I  feel  quite  bewildered,'  said  Maggie.  *  You  seem  to  me,  John, 
like  some  magician  come  to  lift  every  one  out  of  the  Plough  of  De- 
spond, with  a  sort  of  "  Hey  Presto ! " ' 

John  laughed  long  and  loud,  enchanted  with  this  echo  of  his 
own  opinion. 

*  You  see,'  he  returned,  *  I  have  been  accustomed  to  put  my 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  if  s  a  deuced  rusty  wheel  I  couldn't 
torn;  so  I  hope  I  shall  make  them  keep  their  heads  above  water 
for  the  rest  of  their  time.  I  am  going  to  ship  off  Tom  here 
to-morrow.' 
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Whereat  Mrs  Grey  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
^  And,  Maggie/  asked  Jemima, '  did  you  learn  to  play  and 
fiingr 

*  To  play,  yes — ^not  to  sing.' 

'  Come  now,  do  play  us  something,  like  a  dear,'  cried  BelL  '  I 
would  so  like  to  hear  if  you  really  can.' 

*  Indeed  I  am  so  very  tired  I  should  like  to  go  to  bed,'  urged 
Maggie,  who  felt  completely  worn  out,  and  longing  for  solitude  and 
a  good  cry. 

'  Oh,  you  can  stay  up  a  little  while,'  said  Jemima.  '  It  is  ever  so 
long  since  we  heard  a  note  of  music,  though  I  do  play  sometimes.' 
So  saying  she  opened  an  old-fashioned  upright  piano,  and  began 
to  jingle  a  noisy  galop. 

'  0\  Jemima  ! '  cried  Maggie,  stopping  her  ear&  '  It  \&  frightfully 
out  of  tune.    I  really  couldn't  touch  it' 

*.Set  you  up ! '  laughed  BeU. 

*  There — ^there,'  said  Cousin  John,  impatiently.  *  Don't  bother 
any  more ;  don't  you  see  Mag  is  tired  out?  She  has  turned  as  pale 
as  a  ghost' 

'  Well,  get  away  with  you,  and  settle  Maggie's  old  room  the  best 
way  you  can  for  her.  We  will  make  it  better  to-morrow ;  but  I 
have  heaps  to  do  still  before  I  go  to  bed,  and  I  cannot  spare  the 
"gurL"' 

Maggie  therefore  said  '  Good-night,'  took  a  candle  and  sallied 
into  the  hall.  There  the  sight  of  her  large  box  struck  her  with 
dismay.  Turning  to  the  parlour  again  she  said,  *  I  must  ask  some 
one  to  help  me  up  with  my  box.' 

'Come  along,  I'm  your  man,' said  Cousin  John.  'Is this  it?' 
He  seized  it,  heaved  it  on  his  shoulder  in  the  most  porter-like 
fashion,  and  went  away  rapidly  aloft,  Maggie  following. 

'  Tour  old  quarters,'  he  said,  pausing  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
garrets.  *  Yes,'  returned  Maggie.  He  pushed  the  door  open  and 
set  down  his  burden.  '  What  a  shame  to  put  you  in  this  desolate 
hole.'  (He  did  not  offer  to  give  up  his  own  room  to  her.)  *  Do 
you  remember  how  I  found  you  crjring  here  the  day  after  my  father 
brought  you  from  Altringham?' 

*  I  do — I  do,  indeed,'  sighed  Maggie,  full  of  self-reproach ;  '  and 
how  good  you  were  to  me ! ' 

'  You  were  always  a  little  trump,'  returned  Cousin  John,  shaking 
her  hand  and  gripping  it  painfully  tight  *  Come,  Mag,  yon 
must  pay  the  porter,'  and  he  stooped  to  kiss  h»r  a^ain. 
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'  Oh  no,  John ! '  cried  Maggie ;  for  this  was  more  than  she  could 
bear.    '  I  hate  kissing  any  one.' 
'  Don%  if  you  don't  like,  then,'  said  John,  shortly,  and  tramped 

VKKj  down-stairs. 

mi  ^  ^  *  * 

Maggie's  waking  next  morning  was  a  shade  more  cheerful  than 
ner  falling  to  sleep.  It  is  true  her  eyes  felt  stiff  and  sore  from  the 
long  fit  of  weeeping  which  ensued  on  finding  herself  alone  and  in 
the  dark.  But ' balmy  sleep'  had  done  its  usual  beneficent  work, 
and  she  was  physically  refreshed.  All  was  as  yet  quiet  The  light 
which  came  through  her  uncurtained  window  was  faint,  so  she  lay 
stiU  and  pondered  over  the  sudden  transformation  scene  which  had 
been  enacted  yesterday.  The  ingredients  of  the  dull  aching  pain 
that  pervaded  her  whole  being,  as  if  a  positive  poison  had  been 
introduced  into  every  nerve  of  her  system,  were  numerous  and 
complicated ;  but  the  largest  proportion,  perhaps,  was  due  to  the 
isense  of  having  fallen  back  into  bondage  and  dependence — to  a 
position  which  seemed  to  cut  her  off  from  all  that  made  life  worth 
having.  The  place  she  held  with  Mrs  Berry  was  certainly  humble 
enough ;  stiU,  she  had  grown  to  be  of  importance  to  her  patroness, 
and  feding  this,  she  felt  at  home.  Mrs  Berry  was  commonplace, 
ignorant,  ill-bred,  but  she  had  been  kind  to  Maggie,  and,  still  more, 
dependent  on  her ;  and  oh !  what  glimpses  of  delight  did  she  not 
owe  to  that  foolish  deluded  woman ! 

In  the  dim  dawn  of  that  foggy  morning,  through  the  duskinesp 
of  that  sordid,  miserable  garret,  the  light  and  glitter  and  perfume 
of '  the  ball,'  the  culminating  glory  of  her  life,  came  back  with  all 
the  &dry  loveliness  which  memory  lends  to  her  revivals  of  joy. 

This  and  the  like  of  it  had  x>assed  away  for  ever!  Never  again 
would  such  a  voice  as  Trafford's  hold  pleasant  converse  with  her,  or 
ask  her  for  a  waltz  with  that  veiled  earnestness  she  understood  so 
well;  and  the  waltz  itself,  and  that  startling  but  delightful  dinner 
and  ramble  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne !  Oh,  she  must  not  think  of  it 
She  wished  she  had  not  gone.  What  madness  and  folly  to  remem- 
ber all  this !  Even  alone,  in  the  faint  dawn,  she  blushed  for  her 
self.  It  was  so  shameful  to  be  thus  fascinated  by  a  man  who, 
beyond  all  doubt,  considered  her  beneath  him  socially,  even  if  she 
were  not  too  ill-educated  and  insignificant  to  attract  him  personally. 
^d  yet^  come  what  might,  he  did  Hke  to  be  with  her  and  to  talk 
to  her ;  he  took  some  special  interest  in  her,  and  at  any  rate  spared 
Imt  all  foolish  compliments  or  insolent  love-making.    Yet  what 
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could  hold  Geoffi*ey  TrafTord  back  from  doing  as  he  likedf  Ht 
could  have  only  thought  of  her  as  a  pleasant,  good  little  girl ;  some- 
thing higher  than  a  housemaid.  '  While  I  allow  this  man  to  fill 
up  my  heari^no,  not  my  heart,  my  fancy/  she  said  indignantly  to 
herself.  '  What  a  shame !  I  will  put  him  away  and  trample  out 
such  weaknesa  I  have  my  own  life  to  live,  independent  of  him. 
Why  should  I  let  a  shadow  spoil  it?  And  I  am  sure  it  does  not 
promise  to  have  so  much  brightness  that  I  can  afford  to  be  un- 
necessarily miserable.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  fall  in  love  with 
Cousin  John . — ^I  would  try  hard,  if  he  were  an3rthing  like  what  I 
expected — ^that  would  cure  me.    But  he  is  so — so  very  dreadful ! 

At  this  point  of  her  reflections  the  voice  of  Mrs  Grey  was  heard, 
as  if  from  her  chamber,  shouting  shrill  instructions  to  *  the  gurl; ' 
and  distant  slamming  of  doors  echoed  from  below. 

'  I  must  get  up,'  said  Maggie  to  herself.  '  I  suppose  they  will 
breakfast  early  because  Tom  is  going  away.'  The  interml  of 
dressing  was  also  busily  employed,  but  by  more  practical  cogita- 
tions. First,  there  was  poor  Mrs  Berry,  now  La  Comtesse  de 
Bragance.  Maggie  could  have  cried  to  think  of  her  alone,  and  in 
the  power  of  that  sneering  French  devil.  Yes,  she  must  make  her 
way  to  see  Mr  Dimsford,  and  ascertain  if  anything  could  be  done 
to  help  her,  for  the  time  would  soon  come  when  she  would  want 
help ;  and  then  it  would  surely  not  be  selfish  in  her  to  mention 
her  own  wants,  for  Mrs  Berry  told  her  in  her  hurry  yesterday  that 
he  would  give  her  a  character,  and  she  must  lose  no  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  find  employment  She  was  quite  sure  her  aunt  did 
not  want  to  take  her  away  into  the  country,  and  London  was  the 
place  for  such  a  quest  as  hers. 

When  Maggie  came  down,  Mrs  Grey  and  *the  gurl'  were  the 
only  members  of  the  family  afloat  Her  aunt's  curls  were  not  yet 
released  from  their  nocturnal  prison  of  papers ;  a  dingy  dressing- 
gown,  a  knitted  woollen  'crossover'  tied  behind,  a  face  that  had 
evidently  bent  over  the  smoky  beginnings  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
was  further  blurred  by  occasional  tear-drops,  removed  with  the 
back  of  the  hand  or  the  ever-ready  and  grimy  duster — this  sounds 
like  a  very  unattractive  exterior.  Yet  never  had  Aunt  Grey  seemed 
so  lovely  to  Maggie  before.  Her  hard  features  had  softened  into 
a  wistful  expression,  her  keen  eyes  were  dinmied  with  natural 
moisture,  for  her  precious  boy — ^the  one  bloom,  the  one  tenderness, 
of  her  rugged  character — ^was  about  to  leave  her  and  plunge  inte 
the  darkness  of  an  unknown  world. 
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'  Maggie,  would  you  mind  dusting  the  parlour  and  putting  it 
flraig^t  1  Tou  see '  (with  a  pathetic  snuffle) '  poor  Tom  wants  his 
breakfost  early  to  go  to  the  Docks,  and  John  will  expect  every- 
tiling  in  order,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  the  night' 

In  deep  amazement  at  her  aunt's  change  of  tone  towards  her 
stepson,  Maggie  exclaimed  with  alacrity, '  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  will. 
Give  me  the  duster ;  and  don't  fret  about  Tom,  aunt,  though  of 
course  it  is  very  hard  to  part  with  him.  Think  what  a  good  open- 
ing this  situation  is  for  him.' 

*  Opening,  indeed  1 '  returned  Mrs  Grey  in  a  mysterious  tone  of 
dissatia&M^on.  '  He  is  that  clever  that  he'd  soon  have  made  an 
op^ung  here  if  he  had  had  a  chance ;  but  never  mind— you  go 
np-stairs,  my  dear.' 

So  Maggie  went,  and  soon  imparted  a  new  aspect  to  the 
room,  which  looked  quite  revived,  when  the  'gurl'  came  slowly 
in,  with  an  alarming  jingle  —  a  heavily-laden  tray  in  her 
outstretched  hands,  and  the  table-cloth  in  a  tight  roll  under  her 
arm. 

*  If  yon  leave  those  things  I  will  lay  the  breakfast-table,'  said 
Maggie  briskly,  she  was  so  thankful  to  be  busy. 

^  Fm  sore,  'm,  I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,'  said  '  slavey, 
and  vanished. 

The  process  of  '  laying  the  cloth '  was  not  quite  completed  wheu 
a  heavy  shufSing  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and  then  John's  voice 
shooted  down  the  kitchen  stairs,  *  I  say,  why  the  deuce  haven't 
you  brought  my  boots  up  ?    I  left  them  in  the  hall  last  night  on 

purpose  to  remind  you;  but  you  have  no  more  head  than' 

(unintelligible  grumble),  and  enter  John,  without  a  collar,  in  a  pair 
of  hi^y  objectionable  leather  slippers,  rubbed  a  dirty  white, 
through  one  of  which  the  brown  toe  of  a  woollen  sock  was  dis- 
tinctly visible. 

*  Maggie  r  he  cried,  not  abashed— that  did  not  seem  possible — 
but  a  little  put  out  '  Why,  I  thought  we  should  not  see  you  these 
hoorsL  Tou  looked  so  dead-beat  last  night,  I  thought  you'd  want 
twenty-four  hours'  sleep  at  least  Come,  let's  have  a  look  at  you. 
You  don't  seem  as  if  you  had  had  rest  enough  yet' 

'  Oh,  I  am  all  right  this  morning,'  she  returned,  extricating  her 
band  from  his  grasp. 

*  And  are  you  doing  that  d d  stupid  girl's  work  here  1    By 

Jove,  it  is  too  bad ! ' 

'Why?'  asked  Maggie,  still  busying  herself  about  the  table 
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'  You  know  I  am  no  stranger  here ;  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
flit  idle  in  Uncle  Grey's  house/ 

'  Tou  are  a  regular  little  brick ;  you  always  were/  continued 
John,  taking  up  a  position  on  the  hearth-rug,  whence  he  gazed 
admiringly  on  his  cousin,  wondering  dimly  what  it  was  that  made 
her  such  a  dainty  creature,  different  from  all  other  women  he  had 
ever  met. 

*  And  you  are  glad  to  see  Cousin  John  once  more  ] ' 

'  Indeed  I  am,'  replied  Maggie,  hastily  furbishing  up  her  gratitude 
to  stimtdate  her  cordiality.  *  I  should  be  very  good  for  nothing  if 
I  were  not/ 

*  Did  you  get  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you — let  me  see — ^last  January  ? ' 
^  Yes,  I  did,'  returned  Maggie,  smiling,  as  she  remembered  that 

famous  epistle,  and  sighing  to  think  of  how  and  why  her  ideas 
had  developed  so  largely  since.    *  I  got  it  in  Paris/ 

*  And  why  didn't  you  write  1 ' 

*  I  did.    I  did,  indeed  ;  but  not  immediately/ 

'  Hum  I    More  interesting  employment — or  amusement? ' 

*  Employment,  plenty.  Mrs  Berry  did  not  let  me  eat  the  bread 
of  idleness,  though  she  was  very  good.* 

*  At  any  rate,  youVe  not  leurned  to  be  a  fine  lady.  It  does  one's 
heart  good  to  see  you  bustling  about.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Maggie,  irresistibly  impelled  to  put  him  down .  *  I  have 
30  far  learned  to  be  fine,  that  I  don't  like  to  see  gentlemen — 
especially  young  gentlemen — in  their  slippers,  and  without  their 
collars,  in  the  morning.' 

*  Why,  that's  a  downer  for  me !  WeU,  Mag,  I  wish  you  would 
make  that  lazy,  ill-conditioned,  stupid  girl  bring  me  my  boots.' 

*  Poor  thing,  why  abuse  her]  Think  of  all  she  has  to  do.  No, 
Cousin  John,  kind  old  friend  as  you  are,  I  will  not  look  after  yrmr 
boots,  though  I  will  gladly  lay  my  uncle's  breakfast-table.  Go,  get 
them  yomrself,  and  then  dress,  like  a  good  boy.' 

She  spoke  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  pretty  little  nod.  But 
John  did  not  Like  it.  His  over-weening  estimate  of  liimself  was 
*  roughed '  by  her  remarks,  and  he  went  sulkily  out  of  the  room. 
At  the  door  he  stumbled  over  the  desired  boots,  and  went  moodily 
away  to  *  dress,'  as  his  cousin — his  intended  protegee — little  Mag^ 
who  was  to  be  lifted  out  of  her  Cinderella  condition  by  the  mi^ht 
of  his  will,  had  told  him . 
The  family  now  came  dropping  in .  Tom  last — or  last  but  one,  if  we 
count  the  reappearance  of  John  in  a  slightly  improved  toilet ;  and 
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fthe  conversation  became  general,  if  the  universal  clatter,  in  which 
no  one  listened  to  the  other,  can  be  so  dignified.  Tom,  whose 
spirits  were  wild  from  the  sense  of  being  out  of  debt  and  danger, 
little  heeded  his  mother's  tears.  The  prospect  of  new  scenes  and 
amusements  left  little  room  for  regret  Dick  was  unfeignedly 
pleased  at  the  departure  of  his  brother.  Jemima  slightly  regretted 
it:  it  looked  like  separation  from  the  fascinating  Fred  Banks. 
The  father,  wrapped  up  in  his  eldest  son,  was  indifferent. 

*  Well,  John,'  asked  the  head  of  the  house,  *  will  you  go  over  to 
Fkris  to-night?' 

'  I  am  not  quite  sure.    I'll  see  Tom  off,  and  then  make  up  my 
mind.' 
'  I  thought  you  were  quite  determined  1 '  said  Mrs  Grey. 

*  You  were  wrong,  then.' 

*  Is  it  not  unusual  for  a  ship  to  start  on  Sunday ) '  asked  Maggie. 
'  Not  at  all,'  replied  Cousin  John.    '  Sailors  like  it ;  and,  Tom, 

we  had  better  be  off  soon— shell  be  out  of  dock,  I'm  thinking, 
early.' 

'  Dear,  dear,'  said  the  mother ;  '  don't  they  wait  for  passengers  at 
Qravesend  ]    Mightn't  Tom  go  down  to-morrow  ] ' 

'  If  you  choose  to  stand  his  rail-fare,  and  mine,  there  and  back  ; 
for  remember,  I'll  see  him  on  board ;  and  it  will  take  the  change 
out  of  a  couple  of  sovereigns.' 

John  spoke  in  what  seemed  to  Maggie — fresh  from  intercourse 
with  Trafford,  and  even  De  Bragance,  whose  insolence  was  always 
polished — a  savage  tone. 

*  If  his  mother  wishes  to  keep  him  with  her  another  day ' 

began  the  kind  old  chemist. 

'  D it,  governor,'  interrupted  John,  roughly.  *  You  had  bet- 
ter recollect  whether  you  have  any  money  to  spare,  or  any  you  can 
call  your  own.' 

Maggie  instinctively  drew  nearer  to  her  uncle,  as  if  to  protect 
him,  and  looked  in  his  face  to  see  how  he  bore  such  insolence.  It 
pained  her  to  see  the  distressed  guilty  look  that  stole  over  his  gen- 
tle worn  countenance  ;  and  she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  flash- 
ing a  glance  of  angry  remonstrance  straight  into  her  cousin's,  as  he 
sat  opposite-  John  sat  on  for  a  wMle.  unmoved  by  looks  or  silence 
— ^for  the  sublime  disapprobation  of  the  general  benefactor  had 
rather  an  intimidating  effect  on  the  company.  And  then,  with  a 
kindly  smile  in  his  eyes— and  Maggie  admitted  to  herself  that  he 
bad  a  pleasant  honest  smile —exclaimed  disrespectfully  but  genially. 
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*'  Never  mind,  old  boy.  Yon  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  tin,  yov 
know,  in  the  new  business,  and  pay  me  cent  per  cent/ 

Mr  Grey  smiled  a  somewbat  sickly  smile ;  and  Maggie  saw  bow 
bard  it  is  to  skin  over  tbe  wounds  wbicb  basty  words  inJO^iet. 

*  Ob !  we  bad  better  be  off.'  cried  Tom.  Wbere's  tbe  use  of  wait- 
ing?' 

'  Better  bear  tbe  wrencb  at  once,  aunt,'  said  Maggie  kindly;  '  it 
would  be  just  as  bad  to-morrow.  You  see  be  is  quite  bappy,  natur- 
ally, to  go  away  into  tbe  world.' 

And  tben  every  one  rose — and  for  twenty  minutes  or  so  confusion 
dire  reigned  tbrougbout  tbe  entire  estabUsbment;  Parcels  left  at 
tbe  top  of  tbe  bouse  were  remembered  spasmodically.  Boxes  were 
fastened  and  tben  reopened,  to  receive  some  article  of  tbe  last  ne- 
cessity. Dick  was  eagerly  despatched  for  a  cab,  and  tben  frantic- 
ally recalled — and  Maggie  tbougbt  of  tbe  similar  houUvertemmi 
wbicb  distingmsbed  ber  own  and  Mrs  Berry's  departure  more  tban 
two  years  before. 

At  last  tbe  tbree  young  men  departed.  Mrs  Grey  retired  down- 
stairs, and  quiet  was  once  more  restored. 

It  was  not  quite  so  dreadful  tbat  Sunday  as  Maggie  anticipated. 
Jobn  did  not  return  till  tea-time ;  and  after  tbe  early  dinner  Mrs 
Grey  went  up  to  ber  room.  Tbe  young  ladies  went  out  to  walk, 
and  Maggie  bad  a  long  confidential  talk  witb  ber  uncle. 

Tbe  evening  was  well  disposed  of  by  going  to  bear  a  popular 
preacher,  and  Maggie,  after  her  long  absence  from  England,  enjoy- 
ed tbe  service  in  a  genuine  English  church. 

'  I  must  make  my  way  to  the  City  to-morrow,'  said  Maggie,  after 
supper,  addressing  ber  aunt, '  I  want  to  see  Mr  Dimsford,  Mrs 
Berry's  solicitor,  and  I  do  not  like  to  go  quite  alone ;  will  you  allow 
Bell  or  Jemima  to  come  witb  me? ' 

'  /  will  go  with  you.  I  am  the  proper  person  to  go,'  said  Cousin 
John,  resolutely.  He  had  not  escorted  the  young  ladies  to  church, 
preferring  avowedly  to  stay  at  home  and  smoke. 

*  Thank  you,*  returned  Maggie,  seeing  there  was  no  escape.  *  If 
you  can  spare  time ;  but  you  are  so  busy.' 

*  I  shall  manage  it,'  said  John. 

4c  4(  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Monday  was  a  dark  day  with  a  drizzling  rain ,  just  enough  to 
make  the  streets  slippery  and  unpleasant  And  Maggie,  witb  a 
sinking  heart,  prepared  to  accompany  Cousin  Jobn  to- Mr  Dunsford't 
office.    She  could  not  help  fancying  tbat  highly  respectable  man  of 
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miaineBs  would  somehow  hold  her  responaible  for  Mrs  Berry's  ma- 
Irimonial  follies;  on  two  or  three  occasions  he  had  written  to  her 
on  Mrs  Berry's  afDurs,  and  always  conveyed  the  idea  that  he  look- 
ed to  her  as  a  sort  of  brains-carrier.  On  the  whole,  she  was  rather 
glad  Cousin  John  had  offered  to  go  with  her,  for  whatever  his 
faults,  he  would  let  no  mortal  man  browbeat  him,  or  anything  be- 
longing to  him^  she  felt  sure.  Her  gladness,  however,  was  a  little 
damped  when,  after  an  elaborate  toilet,  John  sallied  forth  like  a 
bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber,  and  certainly,  on  that  day,  rejoic- 
ing to  run  his  course.  His  trousers  of  a  large  check  pattern  in  light 
and  dark  shades  of  brown,  conveyed  the  painful  impression  of  be- 
ing conspicuously  patched  on  the  knees ;  moreover,  a  broad  brown 
stripe  down  the  outsides  further  distinguished  them.  A  brown 
and  blue  speckly  waistcoat,  well  opened,  to  show  a  reckless  display 
of  white  shirt-front,  a  light  blue  satin  tie  with  long  ends  drawn 
through  a  massive  gold  ring,  and  a  bran  new  dark  blue  frock  coat, 
which  hung  straight  down  from  his  shoulders,  innocent  of  any 
sartorial  art  to  make  it  fit  the  bend  of  the  back,  completed  his 
costiune. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  removing  the  silver  paper  from  a  glossy  hat 
when  Maggie  came  in. 

'  Well,'  said  John,  looking  at  her  admiringly ;  *•  I  hope  I  am  got 
up  smart  enough  to  please  you  ?  Tou  must  not  think  I  have  no 
dothes  to  wear.' 

'  Oh  no  I  I  am  sure  you  are  very  smart  indeed,'  cried  Maggie,  a 
little  touched  by  his  simple  vanity,  and  despairing  of  any  ref orma- 
tion  in  his  taste. 

'Thafs  right,'  he  returned,  evidently  pleased  at  her  verdicts 
*  And  now  come  along;  if  it  was  not  for  your  black  dress,  we  might 
be  taken  for  a  bride  and  bridegroom.' 

So  saying  he  marched  off,  leaving  her  to  follow. 

The  streets  being  rather  slippery,  Cousin  John  insisted  on  pilot- 
ing his  cousin  from  the  comer  where  the  'busses  passed  to  the  step 
of  one  of  those  vehicles,  by  grasping  her  upper  arm  tightly  in  his 
large  strong  hand,  tUl  the  tender  flesh  and  veins  felt  crushed  and 
sore. 

*  You  hurt  me,  pray  let  go  my  arm,'  she  urged,  and  the  next 
moment  found  herself  nearly  lifted  into  the  'bus.  It  was  with  a 
sensation  almost  of  thankfnlness  that  she  observed  John  compelled 
to  sit  at  the  door  while  she  found  a  place  at  the  other  end. 

It  was  a  long  journey,  however,  and  before  it  was  more  than 
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half  aooomplislied,  the  shiftiiig  company  had  changed  frequently, 
and  enabled  Consin  John  to  place  himself  next  his  ftdr  prf4ef^. 

*I  say,  what  a  delicate  concern  yon  are,  Maggie!  Ton  can*! 
bear  to  be  touched.  I  hope  yon  haven't  turned  cantankerous — 
yon  didn't  use  to  be.' 

'  Indeed  I  am  not,'  smiling  pleasantly ;  '  but  you  really  did  hurt 
me ;  you  don't  know  how  hard  you  hold' 

'Do  I?'  said  John,  with  a  complaisant  laugh — ^like  all  men  of 
his  stamp,  he  was  quite  proud  of  his  strengtL  '  I  must  remember 
you  are  a  tender  article  in  future.' 

Maggie  shook  her  head,  in  token  of  declining  couTenation  at 
the  pitch  req  aired  in  an  omnibus,  and  John  found  a  congenial 
spirit  in  an  opposite  neighbour,  a  stout  man,  regardless  of  his  '  h's, 
with  whom  he  shouted  a  profound  discussion  on  the  increase  of  the 
bank  rate  and  its  probable  effect  upon  railway  stock. 

On  arriving  at  Mr  Dimsford's  ofSce  they  found  that  gentleman 
had  not  yet  come  in,  and  a  weary  interval  of  waiting  ensued. 

John  fretted  at  being  kept,  yet  would  not  hear  of  leaving  Maggie ; 
he  walked  about  the  room,  and  read  the  prospectuses  of  insurance 
and  other  companies,  which  hung  framed  and  glazed  upon  the 
wall;  he  drummed  upon  the  window,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
*  What  hours  for  a  fellow  to  keep !  He  can  be  no  great  man  of 
business,  not  to  be  at  his  oflSce  by  eleven.  I  have  fifty  places  to 
go  to,  and  I'll  be  late  for  them  aU.' 

*  Then  pray  leave  me  here  !  do  not  wait,'  said  Maggie,  who  felt 
painfully  nervous  at  the  idea  of  the  coming  interview,  and  was 
still  more  unnerved  by  John's  impatience. 

*  No,  I  shall  not  leave  you  to  be  humbugged  and  bullied  by  this 
lawyer  fellow.  Why,  you  are  as  pale  as  a  ghost  at  the  idea  of  it ! 
What  a  little  coward  you  are,'  sitting  down  beside  her,  *  and  yet 
you  have  a  sort  of  pluck,  too.' 

*A  very  curious  sort,  I  am  afraid.  Still,  I  am  not  quite  a 
coward' 

*  Mr  Dunsford  wiU  see  you  now,'  said  a  clerk,  looking  into  the 
dingy  room  in  which  they  were  incarcerated. 

John  Grey  jimiped  up  and  led  the  way,  and  Maggie  came 
trembling  after. 

Deep  and  dire  was  Mr  Dunsford's  anger  when  Maggie,  with  no 
•mall  difficulty,  managed  to  inform  him  of  poor  Mrs  Berry's  fatal 
marriage.  Though  a  cool  self-contained  man  of  business,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  muttering  the  word  *  idiot,'  under  his  breath. 
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*  And  when  did  this  precions  marriage  take  place  ? ' 

'  On  Saturday/  said  Maggie,  almost  tearful  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  misfortune ;  while  Cousin  John,  who  had  not  removed  his  hat, 
stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  out  sharply  for  an 
opportunity  of  interfering,  and  watching  Maggie's  distressed  face. 

'  And  pray  why  didn't  you  write  and  let  me  know  what  was 
going  on;  Miss  Grey]  From  all  I  have  known  of  you — your 
letters,  and  the  way  you  kept  Mrs  Berry's  accounts — ^I  really 
thought  you  a  very  sensible  conscientious  person.  You  ought  to 
have  let  me  know.' 

'  But,  Mr  Dunsford,  I  could  not  possibly  interfere.  I  begged 
mnd  implored  of  Mrs  Berry  not  to  commit  herself  too  far  until  she 
had  consulted  you,  and  she  promised  me  faithfully  she  would  not. 
We  were  coming  to  London  to  see  you  and  have  everything 
properly  settled,  when  we  met  the  Count  at  Dover,  and  the  next 
morning  she  went  out  with  him;  I  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 
she  was  gone  to  be  married ;  but  I  begin  to  think  now  they  must 
have  settled  it  all  before  the  Count  left  Paris.' 

'  Highly  probable,'  said  the  lawyer,  drily. 

'  The  young  lady  is  a  trifle  green,  Sir,'  put  in  John. 

Mr  Dunsford  looked  at  him  over  Ms  spectacles,  but  made  no 
reply. 

'  I  am  surprised  Mrs  Berry  has  not  written  to  you,'  said  Maggie. 

'  She  waited  to  let  you  break  the  news.  Where  is  she  and  her 
precious  Count  to  be  found] ' 

'  I  have  not  an  idea.  She  said  she  was  going  back  to  the  Con- 
tinent with  her  husband,  and  that  she  would  write  to  me.' 

*  She  is  sure  to  write  to  me,'  rejoined  Mr  Dunsford,  *  as  all  her 
property  is  in  my  hands,  and  Monsieur  will  want  to  finger  some  of 
it  before  long.  However,  when  she  gives  me  a  chance  to  tell  her 
so,  I  will  wash  my  hands  of  her.  I  had  a  great  respect  for  poor 
Mr  Berry  (who  always  seemed  a  sensible  man  till  he  met  her),  and 
I  promised  him  to  take  care  of  her  as  far  as  I  could ;  but  now  I 
shall  certainly  wash  my  hands  of  her.' 

'Oh  I  pray  do  not  say  that,  Mr  Dunsford!'  cried  Maggie,  im- 
ploringly. *  She  will  want  your  help  sorely  yet.  Monsieur  de 
Bragance  will  spend  her  money,  and  ill-treat  her,  and  leave  her  to 
die  or  starve — if  he  cannot  kill  her  safely.  You  must  for  her  sake 
try  and  keep  back  a  little  of  her  money.  After  all  she  is  only  silly 
— ^not  wicked' 

'  Wickedness  is  seldom  so  severely  punished  as  folly,'  said  the 
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lawyer,  coolly;  'and  I  must  say  I  hoped  greatly  that  you  would 
have  helped  to  keep  her  straight' 

*'  I  tried  all  I  could/  returned  Maggie,  unconsciously  dasping  her 
hands ;  'but,  you  see,  I  was  too  insignificaut  to  hare  much  influence, 
though  she  was  very,  very  kind  to  ma* 

'And  how  the  deuce,'  exclaimed  John,  'could  you  expect  a 
widow  with  well-lined  pockets  to  mind  such  a  chit  as  thisi' 

'  Perhaps  not — ^perhaps  not,'  said  Mr  Dimsf ord,  looking  kindly 
at  Maggie.  '  But  from  all  I  can  gather,  I  believe  you  were  a  f^iy 
pleasant  and  useful  companion ;  and  I  hope  my  very  foolish  dient 
did  not  fail  to  acknowledge  your  services  properly.' 

'  Ay !  to  the  extent  of  a  "  fi-pund  "  note  and  her  blessing/  put  in 
John;  'though  she  was  sent  adrift  in  the  middle  of  a  quarter, 
weren't  you,  Mag?' 

'  Oh,  John !  Mrs  Berry  and  I  were  on  those  terms' 

'  She  had  a  right  to  cheat  you,  I  suppose,'  interrupted  John.  '  I 
leave  it  to  you.  Sir,  if  this  was  fair.' 

'  Xot  handsome  treatment,  by  any  means,  and  I  am  afraid  I  can 
do  you  no  good.' 

*  Thank  you/  said  Maggie  hesitating ;  '  I  think  perhaps  you  could ; 
for  as  I  must  endeavour  to  find  some  other  employment,  and  I  can- 
not apply  to  Mrs  Berry  until  I  know  where  to  find  her,  perhaps 
you  wouldn't  mind— that  is— you  would  be  so  good  as  to  let  me 
refer  to  you  ?  You  might  say  that  I  lived  with  Mrs  Berry,  and  that 
she  was  satisfied,  and  all  that' 

'  I  have  no  objection  to  do  so.  I  shall  be  very  happy  also  to 
mention  you  to  my  daughter,  who  might  possibly  hear  of  something 
to  suit  you.' 

'You  are  very  good,'  replied  Maggie  gratefully;  adding  in  a 
timid  voice,  as  if  half  afraid  to  obtrude  her  poor  littie  afiOEurs  upon 
so  great  a  man, '  Would  you  advise  me  to  put  an  advertisement  in 
the  Times?' 

*'  This  young  lady  is  so  desperate  independent  she  can't  bear  to 
stay  even  for  a  week  or  two  with  her  own  uncle/  said  John  face- 
tiously, adding,  with  an  air  of  insufferable  patronage,  'If  she 
would  only  wait  a  bit,  I  think  I  know  a  place  that  would  suit  her 
exactly.' 

*  Every  one  knows  their  own  wants  and  wishes  best,'  returned  Mr 
Dunsford,  rising.  '  I  dare  say  an  advertisement  might  bring  you 
some  chance,  but  I  would  not  advise  your  putting  it  in  until  tiie 
end  of  August,  when  people  are  retiiming  to  town.    Meantime 
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I  will  mention  you  to  my  daughter,  and  a leave  me  your  address.' 

Maggie  had  written  it  on  a  card  and  gave  it  to  him. 

'  Ah !  Beverly  Street,'  he  said ;  '  the  same  place  where  Mrs  Berry 
found  you— very  well    I  shall  not  forget,  good  morning/ 

'  Now,  John,  I  can  release  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you,'  said  Maggie,  as  they  found  themselves  in  the  street, 
a  narrow  little  dusky  street  near  Doctors  Commons. 

'  Never  mind,  youll  want  something  to  eat,  so  come  along;  we'll 
look  for  a  cake  shop,  or  a  luncheon  bar,  or  something.' 

'Oh  no!  thank  you.  I  couldn't  eat  anything;  just  show  me 
where  I  shall  find  an  omnibus,  that's  all  I  want.' 

'  But  I  say  you  must  have  something !  It  will  be  all  hours  when 
you  get  back,  and  Fd  like  to  see  the  missus  order  up  anything  for 
you  after  dinner^s  gone.  No,  no,  Mag  1  you  shan't  starve  while 
you  are^with  me;  besides,  I  want  to  eat  myself.' 

He  was  stiQ  kind  and  considerate  for  her,  while  she,  ingrate  that 
she  was,  could  not  keep  out  of  her  memory  and  her  heart  another 
voice— oh !  how  different  in  tone  and  accent ! — ^a  voice  so  soft,  so 
varied  in  modulation,  with  a  ring  of  power  in  it;  and  which  had 
addressed  aknost  the  same  words  to  her  scarce  four  weeks  ago! 
But  she  felt  she  was  in  Cousin  John's  hands,  she  must  do  what 
seemed  good  in  his  eyes.  So  they  went  into  a  huge  cake  shop  at 
the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill,  with  a  dusty  floor  strewn  with  flakes  of 
pastry  and  fragments  of  buns,  where  at  a  grimy  little  marble  table, 
all  stained  with  rings  of  porter  and  drops  of  sherbet,  she  strove 
diligently  to  consume  a  veal-and-ham  pie.  While  John,  with  much 
satisfaction,  devoured  two,  and  washed  them  down  with  a  glass  of 
brandy-and-water. 

'  I  don't  feel  at  all  inclined  to  let  you  go,'  said  John,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  cake  shop  triumphant.  *What  a  pity  we  didn't  tell 
them  not  to  expect  us  back,  we  might  have  dined  somewhere  and 
gone  to  the  theatre.' 

'  I  do  not  tiilok  that  would  quite  do,  John  ! ' 

*  Why  not  1 — not  proper  1  Why  you  and  I  are  like  brother  and 
sister,  ain't  we,  Mag  1 ' 

'  Oh  yes,  indeed,'  cried  Maggie,  delighted  to  accept  the  relation- 
ship. '  I  am  sure  no  brother  could  be  kinder  and  truer  than  you 
are,  dear  John.' 

*  Well,  as  you  must  go,  here's  a  'bus — take  care  of  yourself— good- 
bye,' and  with  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  that  left  Maggie's  tingling, 
John  turned  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Th  e  weeks  which  ensued,  while  Maggie  waited  for  the  ceasoD 
prescribed  by  Mr  Dunsford  as  most  suited  for  her  advertisement, 
were  about  the  most  unpleasant,  though  not  the  saddest,  of  her 
young  and  troubled  life.  Nothing  of  after  years  ever  equalled  the 
agony  and  desolation  which  fell  upon  her  when  her  mother  died. 
Nor  did  any  bitterness  enter  her  soul  so  deeply  as  the  insults  and 
tyrannies  she  sustained  from  her  aunt ;  but  this  early  autumn  of 
her  third  year's  emancipation  was  tormented  by  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle in  heart  and  mind— a  constant  maintaining  of  the  lines  within 
which  reason,  sorely  beset  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  imagina- 
tion, memory,  taste,  and  tenderness,  had  entrenched  herself — and, 
indeed,  it  pleases  me  to  think  how  gallantly  and  true  to  her  higher 
instincts  my  modest  little  heroine  carried  herself  all  through  the 
silent  strife,  without  one  word  of  sympathy  or  help.  Nothing  but 
the  honest  woman-pride  to  keep  her  from  sinking  into  despondency, 
sentimentalism,  or  bad  health  I  Simply  the  instinctive  conscious- 
ness that  she  must  not,  in  a  matter  such  as  this,  give  more  than 
she  received.  And  although  it  may  militate  against  her  character 
as  a  heroine,  and  prove  her  too  reasonable  to  be  interesting,  I  must 
be  veracious,  and,  moreover,  avow  my  conviction  that  such  a 
struggle  is  certain  of  success,  and  brings  after  it  strength  and 
peace.  Maggie  began  to  experience  this  before  many  months  were 
over ;  but  I  must  not  anticipate,  and  only  set  this  down  for  the  en- 
couragement of  young  ladies  whose  affections  have  wandered  to 
objects  who  do  not  want  them.  The  sweetest,  the  most  modest 
girl,  may  find  herself  on  the  verge  of,  or  in,  sucih  a  predicament ; 
but  to  a  true  womanly  woman  such  a  wound  carries  its  own  cure. 

One  thing  comforted  Maggie :  it  was  John's  assurance,  as  they 
finished  those  veal-and-ham  pies,  that  they  were  to  be  like  brother 
and  sister.  She  smiled  at  her  own  conceit  as  she  remembered  tlie 
horror  and  alarm  with  which  she  received  his  first  advances  to  a 
renewal  of  their  old  and  familiar  acquaintance.  *  I  must  not  be  so 
silly  as  to  imagine  every  one  who  is  kind  must  be  in  love  with  me,' 
she  said  to  herself ;  *  I  am  sure  I  can  be  very  fond  of  John  if  he 
will  be  just  like  a  brother.'    But  even  as  a  brother  she  could  not 
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Feel  towaids  him  as  she  wished  to  do.  He  was  so  rough  and  un- 
tidy ;  he  used  the  authority  which  success  and  experience  had  given 
80  ruthlessly — albeit  for  the  geiicTal  good;  he  was  so  unsparing  of 
his  father's  weakness,  of  his  sisters'  follies,  and  far,  far  too  sympa- 
thetic with  Mrs  Grey,  in  her  business-like  hardness — though  he 
frequently  administered  a  moral  squeeze  to  her  also,  just  to  show 
her  she  must  not  presume.  Then  the  terribly  ugly  aspect  of  the 
house  was  another  unconfessed  worry  to  Maggie,  who  loved  pretti- 
ness  and  neatness.  With  Mrs  Berry  all  minor  matters  were  in  her 
own  hands,  and  their  rooms  were  always  gracefully  arranged  and 
scrupulously  clean. 

However,  John's  intense  energy  left  no  one  too  much  time  to 
think.    He  was  always  at  work  himself,  and  making  others  work. 

*  Here,  Mag  I '  he  cried  one  morning,  a  few  weeks  after  their  visit 
to  Mr  Dunsford's  office ;  *  I  wish  you  and  Bell — ^all  of  you — would 
set  to  work  and  make  an  inventory  of  every  stick  in  the  house. 
Begin  right  away  at  the  top,  and  call  those  rat-holes  attics,  d'ye 
iiiindr 

'  What  in  the  world  do  you  want  that  for,  Johni '  asked  Bell,  as 
discontentedly  as  she  dared. 

*  I  want  it  done,  and  that  ought  to  be  enough  for  you,'  returned 
John,  helping  himself  a  second  time  to  the  bacon  and  poached  eggs, 
served  especially  for  him,  and  which  he  failed  not  to  appropriate. 

*  But,  Mag,  you  know,  if  we  arrange  about  this  business  for  the 
governor  at  Ditton  Market,  we'll  have  an  auction  of  everything 
here,  and  an  inventory  all  ready  will  be  a  save  and  a  gain  both ;  so 
see  about  it,  like  a  good  girl.' 

*  I  will,'  said  Maggie,  readily. 

*  And  do  you  really  think  you  will  be  able  to  manage  this  matter  ] ' 
asked  Mr  Grey. 

*  Yes,  I  will ;  the  more  I  inquire  into  it  the  better  it  seems.  But 
mark  you,  I'll  have  to  borrow  some  of  the  money,  so  you  must 
make  it  pay,  by  jingo  !  or  I'll  be  coming  back  to  know  the  reason 
why — there,  Dick,  there's  a  bit  of  bacon  I  can't  manage.' 

Dick  was  not  proud — and  accepted  it. 

*  And  I  say,  governor,  you  and  I  had  better  run  down  look  at  the 
place  ;  it  will  be  the  right  thing,  and  rouse  you  up  a  bit.  I  expect 
the  country  will  freshen  you  wonderful* 

*  Indeed,  I  was  always  partial  to  the  country,  John,  and  your 
conduct  gives  me  new  life  and  energy.' 

*  I  hope  so/  returned  the  son ;  *  I  am  sure  you  want  both.' 
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'If  you  had  found  them  a  little  sooner/  grumbled  Mrs  Grey, 
'  we  might  have  had  a  flourishing  business  here,  and  there's  no 
place  like  London,  after  alL' 

'Oh,  stop  that!'  cried  John,  rising.  'Nagging  never  rained  a 
man's  spirit  yet  I  wish  I  could  find  a  straightforward,  pushing 
young  man  with  a  trifle  of  ready  rhino,  for  a  partner  in  the  con- 
cern.   Dick  here  isn't  old  enough  to  be  of  much  use.' 

'  How  do  you  know  ? '  said  Dick.   '  I  can  roll  pUls  like  anything.' 

'  Well  have  my  father  up  for  manslaughter,  if  you  go  rolling 
your  pills  down  people's  throats,'  returned  the  family  benefactor. 

*  Then  you  are  not  going  to  Paris  1 ' 

*  I  have  other  fish  to  fry — other  employment  for  my  capital,'  said 
John ;  *  besides' — as  he  left  the  room — *  it  was  Maggie,  here,  I 
wanted  to  see,  and  she  has  saved  me  the  journey.  Now,  gals,  don't 
you  forget  the  inventory  I ' 

True  to  his  intention,  John  carried  his  father  away  to  the  new 
Eldorado  a  few  days  after. 

'Much -good  he  will  do  there,'  grumbled  Mrs  Grey  to  her 
daughtera  'Now,  if  I  had  gone,  there  would  have  been  some 
sense  in  it.  I  could  see  with  half  an  eye  whether  the  place  would 
answer  or  not;  but  of  course  John  knows  best ! ' 

The  eagle  eye  of  John  being  removed,  the  Demoiselles  Grey  left 
the  task  of  the  inventory  to  Maggie's  unassisted  efforts.  She 
accordingly  progressed  all  the  better ;  while  her  cousins  divided 
their  time  between  making  up  smart  autumn  garments,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  same  in  the  park  and  elsewhere. 

The  captivating  Fred  Banks,  too,  appeared,  to  comfort  Mrs  Grey 
with  sympathy— anent  the  absent  Tom — and  consoling  prophecies 
respecting  the  certainty  of  his  coming  out  first-rate— *  a  regular 
top-sawyer,'  or,  as  Dick  rudely  paraphrased  it,  *  a  top  sawbones.' 

Jemima  was  consequently  in  a  state  of  beatitude,  and  both 
young  ladies,  who  had  always  been  tolerant  of  their  cousin,  now 
regarded  her  with  positive  liking,  so  kindly  and  useful  did  they 
find  her  in  lending  patterns,  in  cutting  out  and  fitting  in.  And 
then  Mrs  Grey  had  been  tempted  to  have  the  old  piano  tuned, 
because  Maggie  promised  to  help  Bell  with  her  practising.  So 
when  Uncle  Grey  and  John  returned,  which  they  did  in  a  state  of 
much  contentment,  Maggie  was  able  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the 
evening  by  singing  and  playing  simple  melodies,  which  delighted 
the  chemist's  soul,  and  even  had  charms  to  soothe  John's  savage 
breast. 
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Thus  Maggie  multiplied  occnpation  to  herself,  and  the  weeks 
flew  over;  still  Mrs  Berry  made  no  sign. 

By  her  aunt's  advice,  Maggie  went  nearly  every  morning  to  a 
neighbouring  news-agent,  where  she  read  the  advertisement  sheet 
of  the  TimM  diligently,  and  even  answered  two  or  three,  but  with 
no  result;  the  only  answer  she  received  being  from  a  pious  lady, 
who  wished  to  give  a  happy  home  to  some  evangelical  young 
person,  who  would  in  return  undertake  the  education  of  nine 
young  souls,  ranging  from  twelve  to  three  years  of  age. 

John  growled  and  laughed  at  this— while  he  rather  annoyed 
Maggie  the  same  evening  by  suddenly  kissing  her  when  saying 
good-ni^t  Even  had  she  time  she  would  hardly  have  liked  to 
refuse.  Yet  it  was  singularly  unpleasant  to  her;  so  much  so  that 
she  took  herself  to  task  for  over-fastidiousness,  ingratitude,  and  a 
dozen  other  errors  of  nature,  before  she  could  dismiss  it  from  her 
mind. 

However,  there  was  not  now  much  time  for  thought,  for  having 
completed  all  his  arrangements  with  the  fast  son  and  heir  of  the 
late  chemist  at  Ditton  Market,  who  longed  to  finger  the  cash  for  the 
excellent  bargain  he  was  bestowing  on  the  incoming  tenant,  John, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  turned  all  hands  to  dear  the  decks. 
The  inventory  was  found  complete.  Mother  and  the  girls  were 
set  to  pack  up  their  belongings ;  and  John  himself,  with  Maggie's 
help,  set  diligently  to  work  to  make  up  the  'governor's'  books, 
and  gather  together  what  he  could  of  the  small  amounts  due. 

Hien  the  auction  was  organised— confusion  and  discomfort  had 
almost  reached  their  culminating  point;  poor  Maggie — nervous  at 
the  idea  of  leaving  London  and  the  chances  of  employment  behind 
her,  yet  shrunk  from  intruding  her  affairs  on  any  one  in  such  a 
supreme  moment,  especially  as  she  had  no  phm  to  offer — ^was 
therefore  infinitely  relieved  when  one  evening,  after  cogitating  in 
his  father's  arm-chair  for  some  time  in  silence,  John  suddenly  spake. 

'  I  have  been  thinking  it  won't  do  for  you  all  to  leave  this  on 
Wednesday.  I  can't  see  after  eversrthing  when  the  auction  is  over ; 
and  m  be  deuced  uncomfortable  in  a  lodging  all  by  myself.  I 
tell  you  what  you'll  do ' — ^to  his  stepmother ;  *  leave  Mag  and  Bell 
behind  !  Mag's  a  capital  clerk — ^first-rate,  and  no  mistake — and 
Bell — well,  we'll  make  some  use  of  her — at  any  rate,  one  room  will 
do  for  the  two  gals,  and  it  will  be  the  same  cost' 

*  Oh,  John,'  put  in  Jemima, '  can't  you  let  mit  stay  % ' 

'  No  *  I  won't,  miss,'  replied  her  brother ;  '  you  are  no  use  at  all ! 
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But  that's  the  plan,  ma'am.'  No  question  asked  as  to  the  incliua- 
tions  of  the  individuals  destined  to  carry  out  Cousin  John's  im- 
mutable decrees. 

'  I  shall  be  glad  to  stay,  on  account  of  putting  in  my  advertise- 
ment/ said  Maggie ;  *'  and  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  be  of  any  use.' 

'  Use  !  Why  you  are  the  most  useful  little  brick  I  ever  met, 
said  John,  enthusiastically.  *  I  say,  governor,  she  would  give  her 
skin  for  you ;  though  I  don't  think  she  cares  much  for  any  of  the 
rest  of  us.  Now  then,  gals,  you  start  to-morrow  morning  and  find 
a  lodging  for  us — nice  tidy  rooms,  five  and  twenty  shillings  a  week, 
not  a  rap  more.  And  if  you  look  sharp  and  keep  me  right  down 
comfortable,  FU  be  whipt  if  I  don't  take  you  to  the  theatre  now 
and  then— but  you  must  earn  it  I' 

*  Agreed,'  said  Maggie,  laughing.  *  We  will  be  diligent,  and  you 
must  be  reasonable.' 

*So  I  am — always  reasonable,  you  monkey!'  retoi-ted  John, 
pinching  her  ear  with  a  familiarity  she  could  not  resent  And 
with  a  huge  yawn  he  marched  away  to  bed. 

It  was  altogether  like  a  hurried  dream — Uncle  and  Aunt  Grey 
being  uprooted  and  transplanted ;  Maggie  could  scarcely  imagine 
London  without  them.  However,  the  dream  was  fulfilled,  and  one 
fine  morning,  about  two  months  grfter  her  parting  from  Mrs  Berr>', 
she  found  herself  in  charge  of  Cousin  John's  luggage,  her  own,  and 
Bell,  in  a  tolerably  neat  lodging  in  one  of  the  small  streets  that 
lead  from  the  Edgware  Eoad.  It  will,  probably,  further  mibtate 
against  our  little  heroine's  character,  as  a  heroine,  if  it  is  stated 
that  she  rather  enjoyed  being  mistress  and  manager.  She  was  too 
thorough  a  woman  not  to  enjoy  household  work.  To  obtain  the 
nicest  and  freshest  goods  at  the  most  moderate  price — to  bestow  a 
look  of  comfort  and  prettiness  on  the  rooms  which  her  little  party 
occupied— to  save  some  trifle  in  essentials  to  expend  on  ornament, 
these  were  ber  ambitions;  and  although  Bell  considered  her  a 
fidget,  and  John  was  only  half  alive  to  the  results  of  her  exertions, 
the  success  wai*  its  own  reward. 

*  I  wish,'  she  thought,  *  I  might  be  housekeeper  to  John .  I  miirht 
civilise  him  a  little,  and  be  tolerably  useful ;  but,  of  course,  it  wonld 
not  be  proper.' 

For  habit  works  wonders,  and  though  John  was  stOl  very  dread- 
f\il  in  many  ways,  the  keenness  of  her  first  impression  had  worn 
otf ;  especially  as  she  felt  that,  however  familiar,  oven  to  disrespect, 
he  might  be,  her  opinions  always  had  a  certain  weight  with  hiio. 
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What  most  revolted  her  was  his  irrepressible  purse-pride — ^his  ob- 
trusive consciousness  of  success.  Still  she  was  very  thankful  he  had 
kept  her  in  London,  and  as  soon  as  the  business  connected  with  the 
auction  was  over  she  would  write  her  advertisement  and  set  to  work 
for  herself. 

The  first  day  at  her  disposal,  she  set  forth  to  ascertain  from  Mr 
Dimsf ord  if  he  had  heard  from  Mrs  Berry,  as  she  had  firmly  be- 
lieved that  lady  would  have  written  to  her  before  this  ;  and  she 
feared  her  poor  friend's  evil  days  had  begun,  even  sooner  than  she 
had  anticipated. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Maggie  determined  to  dispense  with 
Cousin  John^s  escort,  and  therefore  permitted  him  to  depart  with- 
out mentioning  her  intentions.  Breakfast  had  been  to  his  liking, 
and  he  lit  the  short  pipe  he  persisted  in  smoking,  in  great  good 
humour. 

*  Now,  girls,  I  must  say  I  think  you  have  done  capital,  so  far,  and 
not  asked  for  much  money  either.  Have  tea  half  an  hour  earlier, 
and  111  take  you  to  the  Princess's.  We  can  walk  there  and  back 
too  ;  and  I  say,  BeD,  you  are  in  great  luck,  for  I  dare  say  you've 
done  precious  little  towards  the  general  good.' 

*  Yes,  indeed  she  has,'  cried  Maggie,  vexed  that  John  should  mor- 
tify his  sister.  *Our  work  and  success  is  a  joint-stock  concern, 
only,  we  hope,  wwlimited.' 

*  You  are  a  brick,  Maggie!  I  always  said  so,  and  now  I  wouldn't 
mind  giving  you  a  kiss  in  token  of  my  brotherly  approbation.' 

*  No,  thank  you.  Not  when  you  are  smoking,  certainly' — ^in  a 
displeased  tone. 

*  Of  all  the  stand-off  little  devils  I  ever  met,  Mag,  you  are  the 
stand-offest !    Here,  Bell !  brush  my  hat,  will  youl ' 

As  Maggie  communed  with  herself — for  this  can  be  accomplished 
amid  the  rattle  of  an  omnibus  as  well  as  in  the  stillness  of  one's 
own  chamber — she  felt  how  ardently  she  longed  to  escape  from  her 
present  surroundings.  '  If,'  she  thought,  '  I  could  find  some  nice 
old  lady  iu  delicate  health,  who  would  grow  fond  of  me,  and  con- 
fide her  early  griefs  and  trials  to  me,  how  delightful  it  would  be  I 
Or  two  or  three  sweet  little  girls,  somewhere  in  the  country,  with 
a  charming  sensible  mamma !'  so  ran  her  reveries;  for  with  all  her 
practicality  iu  action,  Maggie  was  an  imaginative  romantic  little 
goose  in  many  ways ;  and  the  prospect  of  having  some  one  to  lavish 
affection  upon  was  too  delightful  to  be  put  out  of  sight  altogether. 
*  I  wonder,'  began  her  brain  afresh,  *  if  Mr  Ti*afford  remembered 
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to  mention  me  to  Lady  Torchester.  I  think  he  would  remember 
a  promise;  but  I  am  ^tad  she  never  wrote ;  I  do  not  want  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  great  peopl&  Yet,  oh !  how  glad  I 
should  be  to  see  Lord  Torohester!  What  a  nice,  honest,  kind 
creature  he  was  !  How  could  I  have  ever  thought  him  like  Cousin 
John?  He  was  so  modest  and  simple.  What  wofuld  John  be 
were  Jie  as  great  a  personage  as  Lord  Torchester  )  But  then  every- 
thing would  be  different  How  rough  and  presumptuous  A0  13 ! 
Had  I  been  a  princess,  Mr  Trafford  could  not  have  been  more  de- 
ferential to  me ;  but  he  is  unlike  every  one  else,  and  I  must  not 
think  of  him.' 

*  Lady  for  St  Paul's  Churchyard,'  said  the  conductor,  and  Maggie 
got  out 

Mr  Dunsford  was  in,  and  received  her  at  once  this  time.  He 
had  heard  from  Mrs  Berry,  or  Madame  de  Bragance,  and  a  very 
unsatisfactory  letter  she  had  written.  She  stiffly  announced  her 
marriage,  and  directed  Mr  Dunsford  to  sell  out  a  thousand  pounds 
Lidia  Bailway  Stock,  as  M.  de  Bragance  had  a  better  investment 
for  it ;  and  moreover,  ordered  that  all  stocks  standing  in  her  name 
should  be  changed  into  that  of  De  Bragance.  She  had  written 
from  Florence,  and  on  Mr  Dunsford  writing  to  remonstrate  with 
her,  she  had  replied  by  a  sharp  and  decided  dismissal  She  further 
directed  that  his  account  should  be  sent  in,  and  all  her  papers, 
d^.,  handed  over  to  another  solicitor,  named  in  her  letter,  <&c.  Mr 
Dunsford  was  even  now  engaged  in  the  operation,  and  so  cross 
imder  the  infliction,  that  poor  Maggie  dared  not  fulfil  her  intention 
of  asking  him  if  it  was  now  time  to  advertise ;  so  she  soon  re- 
treated, much  mortified  to  find  that  Madame  de  Bragance  had  not 
even  mentioned  her  name. 

As  she  walked  along,  sad  enough,  she  was  startled  by  a  strong 
grasp  laid  upon  her  shoulder;  turning,  she  looked  into  Cousin 
John's  eyes. 

'  Why,  what  the  deuce  are  you  scheming  after,  Madame  Mag  ? ' 
cried  he,  drawing  her  hand  through  his  arm  and  squeezing  it  close 
to  his  side.  '  You  never  told  me  a  word  of  your  intending  to  visit 
the  City.    Where  have  you  been  1 ' 

*  To  Mr  Dunsford's,'  returned  Maggie,  considerably  annoyed  at 
this  encounter.  *  I  did  not  tell  you,  because  I  knew  it  would  only 
waste  your  time  to  come  with  me.' 

*  Look  here,'  said  John.  *  I  have  cleared  off  my  morning's  work, 
and  I'll  just  go  straight  back  with  you.    We'll  take  a  Piccadilly 
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hiTi!,  get  out  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  have  a  walk  in  the  Park. 
We^l  be  as  jolly  as  sand-boys ;  come  along ; '  and  John's  face,  so 
far  as  it  was  visible  through  the  red  hair  that  encumbered  it,  shone 
with  glee. 

It  was  a  clear  bright  day,  crisp  with  the  first  faint  frostineas 
that  sometimes  tinges  the  days  of  September,  and  yet,  though 
considerably  liable  to  skyey  influences,  Maggie  could  not  nuse  her 
spirits.  The  feeling  of  her  own  helplessness  and  isolation  pressed 
heavily  upon  her,  and  John's  jovial  patronage  and  cousinly  fami- 
liarity humiliated  her  unreasonably. 

The  Park  was  empty,  of  course ;  a  rare  equestrian  or  two  doited 
the  Kow,  and  decided  John  as  to  the  direction  they  should  f^ake. 

'  Come  along,  Mag,  we  will  have  a  look  at  the  horsea  J  sised  to 
stick  on  pretty  well  myself  at  the  Cape,  and  I  know  a  go<^  horse 
when  I  see  one,  I  can  tell  you.  I  took  to  riding  quite  natural 
Do  you  think  you  would  have  pluck  enough  to  mount  a  horse, 
Maggie  1 ' 

'Yes,  of  course  I  should,  if  it  was  quiet,'  said  Maggie,  her 
thoughts  flying  back  to  the  last  proposition  respecting  horse  exer- 
cise that  had  been  made  to  her. 

John  talked  on  of  Ms  own  exploits,  and  how  he  had  ridden  to 
this  station  and  the  other  kraal  He  laughed  at  some  of  the  stout 
old  '  buffers '  who  were  pounding  along  for  exercise  conscientiously 
on  powerful  cobs,  bearing  strong  resemblance  to  their  riders.  At 
last,  he  exclaimed, '  There,  that  fellow  sticks  on  capital.' 

The  man  he  remarked  had  already  caught  Maggie's  attention. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  large  handsome  chestnut,  which  appeared 
possessed  of  the  bad  temper  with  which  chestnuts  are  generally 
credited.  But  the  fiery  animal  had  met  his  master.  In  vain  he 
plunged,  and  reared,  and  bolted,  his  rider  sat  unmoved ;  and  finally 
horse  and  horseman  disappeared  at  a  gallop. 

Although  the  rider's  back  had  been  to  them,  there  was  some- 
thing familiar  to  Maggie's  eye  in  his  figure  and  carriage,  nay,  even 
in  the  back  of  his  hat ;  for,  let  sceptics  scoff  if  they  will,  there  U 
individuality  even  in  the  back  of  a  man's  hat. 

*  I  fancy  he  has  learnt  to  ride  in  some  of  the  colonies,'  said  John. 

*  I  am  sure  he  has  not,'  returned  Maggie,  somewhat  aggressively. 

*  Why,  I  would  like  to  know  I ' 

'  Oh,  I  cannot  tell ;  only  he  is  so  well  dressed,  and  looks  like  a 
gentleman.' 

'  Do  you  know,  Mag,  though  you  keep  it  to  yourself,  I  begin  to 
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think  you  are  a  conceited  monkey  %    Why  shouldn't  gentlemen  go 

to  the  colonies~iand  come  out  of  them  too  ? ' 
'  Of  course  they  may.    I  know  nothing  about  it' 
'  What  haa  vexed  you  ?  I  think  you  are  a  trifle  cantankerous.' 
I  don't  intend  to  be  so.    Perhaps  I  am  a  little  put  out,  because 

Mrs  Berry  never  mentioned  me  in  her  letter,  not  once ;  and  it  U 

sad  to  be  forgotten.' 

*  Pooh  ! '  replied  John.  *  Don't  you  fret  about  that  old  cat ;  there 
are  better  people  left  to  care  for  you.    Where  is  she  % ' 

Maggie  told  him  all  she  had  learned  from  Mr  Dunsf ord,  as  they 
strolled  slowly  along ;  and  John  made  uncomplimentary  comments, 
and  Maggie  still  felt  and  seemed  dull. 

'  Come/  said  John,  at  last, '  you  are  in  the  dolefuls ;  here,  take 
my  arm,  and  well  cut  away  home,  for  you  have  made  those  lodg- 
ings uncommon  like  home.  You  take  my  arm — you  must,'  and 
Maggie's  reluctant  little  hand  was  drawn  through  his  arm  once 
more.  *  It's  rather  cool  here  ;  you  can't  think  how  delightful  it  is 
just  now  at  the  Cape,  mild,  and  bright,  and — stop !  here  is  the 
chestnut  again — quiet  enough  now.' 

It  w(u  the  chestnut,  pacing  soberly  along,  and  followed  by  a  smart 
groom  on  a  brown  horse,  older  and  graver  than  that  which  bore 
his  master.  As  the  chestnut  approached,  his  rider  guided  liim 
across  to  where  the  cousins  stood.  Maggie  felt  for  an  instant  as  if 
giddy  and  in  the  dark,  as  she  recognised  Greoffrey  Trafford.  He 
dismounted  quickly  and  threw  the  rein  to  his  servant,  then  raising 
his  hat,  stood  before  her  and  took  the  hand  she  hesitatingly  held 
out. 

*  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  town.  Miss  Grey,'  said  the  dear,  well- 
known  voice,  so  clear,  refined,  and  yet  commanding,  with  its  inde- 
scribable, high-bred  ring.    *  When  did  you  arrive  1 ' 

*  Oh !  about  two  months  ago,'  said  Maggie,  gathering  up  her 
forces  and  making  a  grand  successful  effort  for  composure  and  self- 
control.    *  Mrs  Berry  left  Paris  about  ten  days  after  you  did' 

'Indeed,  and  are  you  still  with  her  ] ' 

*  No,'  a  smile  and  shake  of  the  head,  *  she  is  married.' 

*  To  that  card -playing  fellow,  De  Bragance  % ' 
'Yes.' 

*  Ah  !  poor  woman,  what  a  finale  !  And  where  are  you  1 '  look- 
ing keenly  into  her  soft  eyes,  his  own  softening  as  he  looked. 

*I  am  with  my  uncle,  that  is,  with  my  cousins.' 
'  Ah  I '  a  sharp  inquisitive  glance  at  her  companion 
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'  This  is  my  Cousin  John,  of  whom  70a  have  heard  me  speak/ 
said  Maggie  observing  it,  and  colouring  vividly,  though  becom- 
ingly. 

'  Indeed,'  said  Trafford,  raising  his  hat  as  though  presented  to  a 
prince.  Cousin  John  instinctively  touched  his,  intending  to  rais^ 
it,  but  stopping  short  produced  an  ungraceful  effect. 

'  I  have  then  to  congratulate  you  on  his  return,'  continued  Traf- 
ford  gravely. 

'  Yes,  Mag  and  I  are  fast  friends,'  said  John,  patronisingly,  and 
with  agonising  familiarity,  quite  elated,  or  rather  confirmed  in  his 
estimate  of  his  own  importance  by  this  mention  of  him  by  Maggie. 
*Were  you  ever  at  the  Cape,  Sirl  You  stuck  to  that  beast  of 
yours  as  if  you  had  learned  to  ride  in  the  colonies.' 

*  I  was  there  for  a  few  months  once,'  replied  Trafiford  courteously, 
'  but  I  always  thought  England  the  best  school  for  riding,'  and 
while  he  spoke  to  John,  he  looked  at  his  companion — looked 
earnestly  and  interrogatively.  She  felt  utterly  and  uiispeakably 
miserable.  To  see  Trafford,  tall,  slight,  distinguished,  in  his  ad- 
mirably fitting  and  perfect  morning  dress,  worn  so  easily;  his 
careless  grace  of  manner,  that  bearing  as  though  the  cream  of  life 
had  always  been  his.  And  then  to  look  at  John,  tall  too,  but 
lumbering  and  heavy,  with  the  ends  of  his  blue  tie  flying  loose,  and 
the  brown  patches  of  his  trousers  distractingly  visible !  Hia  rough 
untutored  red  hair,  and  profuse  beard,  his  great  red  hands  innocent 
of  gloves,  his  bumptious  air,  his  appalling  low-crowned  hat  I  The 
contrast  was  too  dreadful ;  and  then,  when  he  said,  with  an  unmis 
takable  air  of  proprietorship,  *  Take  my  arm,  Mag,'  she  felt  she 
must  obey,  that  she  would  not,  could  not,  seem  to  slight  him 
then,  though  he  was  deepening  'full  many  a  fathom'  the  great 
gulf  already  fixed  between  her  and  such  as  Trafibrd.  '  Do  not  let 
me  keep  you  standing,'  said  that  gentleman, '  I  will  turn  with  you, 
if  you  will  allow  me,'  beckoning  to  his  groom  to  follow ;  and  so 
Maggie  walked  on  as  if  in  a  dream,  her  hand  held  tightly  against 
John's  ribs,  and  Trafibrd  at  the  other  side  of  her.  '  Do  you  stay 
long  in  town,  Miss  Grey] ' 

*  I  do  not  know,  I  am  rather  unsettled  at  present' 

^Qood  Qod!'  thought  Trafibrd,  'going  to  marry  this  ourang- 
outang.  What  creatures  women  are  I '  But  he  only  said, '  I  fancy 
London  does  not  suit  you  so  well  as  Paris ;  you  are  not  looking  so 
bright  as  I  remember  you,  at  the  ball  for  instance*'  This  bit  ol 
irrepressible  malice  was  intended  for  '  Cousin  John. 
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Maggie  gathered  spirit  enough  to  look  up  at  him  with  something 
of  her  old  smile,  saying  '  Ball  dress  and  looks  you  know  are  not 
to  be  worn  every  day.  But  you  look  very  much  better  than  when 
last  I  saw  you.' 

'  '  I  have  been  away  on  the  moors,  which  suits  me^  and  have  just 
come  up  from  Mount  Trafford,  where  I  have  been  staying  with 
Torchester.  By  the  way,  why  did  you  never  answer  Lady  Tor- 
chester^s  letter?' 

*  Lady  Torchester's  letter !    I  never  received  one,  never ! ' 

'  That's  a  nuisance.  I  know  my  aunt  wrote  to  you,  and  I  rather 
fancied  you  must  have  left  Paris,  as  she  received  no  reply ;  but 
were  your  letters  not  forwarded) ' 

'  My  letters — no,  indeed.  I  never  thought  of  giving  any  direc- 
tions about  them.  I  never  had  any  except  from  my  cousins,  and  I 
was  going  to  see  them.' 

'  I  was  vexed,  however,  that  you  and  Lady  Torchester  did  not 
become  acquainted.  Will  you  write  to  her  now  and  say  you  never 
had  her  letterl' 

'  Oh  no !  I  couldn't,'  said  Maggie,  shrinking  from  such  an  under- 
taking, and  mournfully  but  proudly  determined  to  renounce  all 
intercourse  with  people  so  far  out  of  her  reach. 

*  As  you  like,'  said  Trafford  coldly,  considering  this  embarrassed 
refusal  another  infallible  token  of  her  engagement  to  the  *  ourang.' 

*  And  who  may  Lady  Torchester  be?'  asked  John,  with  an  air  of 
authority.    '  I  never  heard  of  her  before.' 

'  She  is  Mr  Trafiford's  aunt,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  think 
she  might  be  of  some  use  to  me,'  said  Maggie  with  great  steadiness, 
but  breaking  off  suddenly. 

*  Oh !  I  see,'  said  John.  *  Fact  is,  Sir,'  to  Traflford,  *  this  is  such 
an  independent  piece  of  goods,  she  can't  rest  in  her  uncle's  house, 
where  she  is  like  a  daughter.  But  I  think  she'll  find  the  best  sort 
of  independence  in  the  colonies,  eh  I'  and  he  winked  knowingly  at 
Traflford,  the  aristocratic,  fastidious  Traflford,  as  if  they  thoroughly 
understood  each  other.  Maggie's  misery  and  confusion  were 
crowned  by  perceiving  this  triumphant  indication ;  but  she  was 
too  overwhelmed  to  utter  a  word.  It  speaks  highly  for  the  moral 
restraints  of  civilised  life  that  Traflford,  instead  of  then  and  there 
pouncing  on  Cousin  John,  tearing  Maggie  from  him,  and  carrying 
her  oflf  bodily  on  the  fiery  chestnut,  only  smiled  rather  grimly,  and 
said,  *  At  all  events,  life  is  freer  everywhere  than  in  England ; ' 
but  it  was  more  than  he  could  endure.    Maggie  too,  who  at  first 
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tight  he  thought  looking  pale  and  sad,  had,  between  annoyance 
and  embarrassment,  gained  a  brilliant  colour  \  she  was  evidently 
quite  content,  and  it  was  all  infernally  disgusting  ;  so  with  an  im- 
perious gesture  he  called  up  his  groom,  and  bowing  somewhat 
haughtily,  he  said  to  Maggie,  *  I  must  say  good  morning,  Miss 
Grey.  Torchester  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  you.  He  and  I  start 
the  day  after  to-morrow  for  St  Petersburg,  with  very  vague 
ulterior  intentions;  I  must  not  therefore  venture  to  say  ait 
revdrJ 

*  Gk)od-bye,  then,'  said  Maggie,  simply,  not  offering  her  hand,  as 
he  seemed  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  lofty  salutation ; 
but  there  was  a  sadness  in  her  voice  that  made  him  hesitate  a 
moment  and  long  to  say  good-bye  kindly ;  it  was  scarce  a  moment, 
and  he  mounted  his  horse,  raised  his  hat  once  more,  and  then  rode 
rapidly  away — rapidly  and  more  rapidly  still,  while  his  groom  won- 
dered where  the  *  dickens '  his  master  was  going.  Away  up  the  Edg- 
ware  Koad,  threading  in  and  out  through  vans  and  carriages  and 
obstructive  omnibuses — past  Kilbum,  and  away  into  the  open 
country,  raging  against  himself  for  the  idiotic  weakness  which 
permitted  this  brown-haired  simple  girl  so  to  entwine  herself  with 
his  heart,  or  his  fancy,  or  his  passions,  or  whatever  was  the  source 
of  the  maddening  irritation  he  felt,  against  her  and  himself,  and 
that  brute,  her  cousin,  and  the  world  in  general,  with  its  absurd 
bondage  of  social  distinction.  What  an  Unpardonable  little 
traitor  she  was,  to  think  of  such  desecration  as  to  give  her 
sweet  dainty  self  to  this  ourang !  What  undiscrimiuating  dolls 
women  are !  Yet  what  was  it  aU  to  himi  What  right  had  he  to 
expect  anything  from  her?  Even  if  she  was  his,  and  all  difficulties 
surmounted  by  his  resolution  to  gratify  an  overwhelming  whim, 
would  he  not  feel  that  it  had  cost  him  too  dear?  Tins  very  cousin, 
how  would  he  like  to  have  him  at  dinner?  Trafford  was  too  well 
and  safely  placed  to  care  with  whom  he  was  seen  in  public ;  it  was 
from  personal  intercourse  he  shrank ;  and  the  very  sincerity  and 
loyalty  he  loved  in  Maggie  would  make  her  cling  to  every  one  who 
had  ever  been  kind  to  her.  But  could  she,  with  her  innate  good 
taste,  her  quick  sympathies,  her  graceful,  instinctive  appreciation 
of  everything  that  was  noble  and  beautiful  in  art,  could  she  abso- 
lutely take  this  clown  *  for  better,  for  worse'?  Ohl  it  was  too  de- 
grading 1  *  And,'  Trafford  thought,  *  I  fancied  I  had  nearly  cured 
myself  of  this  folly.  Well,  she  will  finish  the  cure  now.  I  cau 
never  again  think  of  a  girl  who  could  be  content  with  such  a  fate. 
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Yet»  poor  lonely  child !  the  world  is  a  hard  place  for  her  to  battle 
through;  and  after  all,  it  is  not  unnatural  ihat  she  should  give 
herself  where  she  finds  help  and  shelter — something  more  real  than 
the  sympathy  and  appreciation  which,  nevertheless,  left  her  to 
Mrs  Berry's  vagaries  and  her  aunfs  brutality.  That  Cousin  John 
does  not  look  like  a  brute,  rugged  as  he  is.  There  is  an  honest 
and  not  unkindly  expression  in  the  dog's  eye ;  so  I  suppose  it's  aU 
for  the  best,  and  there's  an  end  of  it'  Arriving  at  this  satisfactory 
conclusion,  he  drove  the  spiurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  and  gave  him 
another  breather  for  a  mile  or  so;  and  then,  pulling  up,  remarked 
calmly  to  his  groom,  'I  think  I  have  tamed  the  chestnut  tolerably, 
Rogers?' 

'Yes,  Sir,  I  think  you  have,'  returned  the  man,  somewhat 
breathless  from  following  after. 

*  Whereabouts  are  we  1 ' 

'  Somewhere  near  the  Wdih  Harpy  Sir.' 

Meantime,  Cousin  John  and  Maggie  had  quickened  their  pace 
as  Traflford  rode  away.  *  Why  that's  no  end  of  a,  swell,  and  no 
mistake  !    Where  did  you  meet  him,  Mag  % '  asked  John. 

*  Oh!  in  Paris,  with  Mrs  Berry,'  replied  Maggie,  listening  to  her 
own  voice  as  if  somebody  else  was  speaking,  and  appalled  at  the 
black  desolation  that  seemed  to  settle  down  upon  her  heart,  as 
Trafford's  cold  look  of  disdain  remained  fixed  upon  her  vision. 

*  How  did  she  come  across  him  %  Now,  why  didn't  she  set  her 
cap  at  him,  instead  of  that  beggarly  Frenchman  1* 

*  Because — because — even  she  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  It 
was  so  utterly  out  of  the  question.' 

*  Then  what  was  he  after?  You?  Ay  I  you  are  a  little  trump. 
So  you  told  him  you  had  a  Cousin  John,  away  seeking  his  fortune, 
that  you  kept  a  comer  of  your  heart  for?  Quite  right,  Mag! 
nothing  like  being  honest  and  open.' 

*  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk,  John,  I  have  a  headache.  I  never 
told  Mr  Trafford  anything  of  the  kind.  I  said  you  had  been  very 
good  to  me  when  I  was  almost  a  child — and — oh !  I  don't  know 
what' 

*  Well,  there,  I'll  not  bother  you.  Youll  teU  me  all  about  it 
by-and-by.  Come  alonj;,  well  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  be  off  to  the 
theatre.  There's  the  "  Overland  Route,"  a  capital  play,  and  that 
will  put  you  all  to  righta'  So  spake  John,  giving  himself  credit 
for  both  prudence  and  magnanimity  while  he  reflected :  '  Tm  not 
so  sure  I  can  afford  a  wife  this  year;  but  at  any  rate  I  see  it's  all 
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■afe  heife,  so  Fll  not  bother  Mag  till  we  can  go  straight  away  to 
church.' 

Everything  was  cloudy  and  unreal  to  Maggie  that  wretched 
night  She  was  utterly  humiliated  in  her  own  eyes,  to  think  that 
she  should  have  been  so  shaken  and  upset  by  meeting  that  proud) 
haughty  Mr  Trafford.  How  different  from  what  he  was  in  Paris! 
No,  she  should  not  write  to  Lady  Torchester ;  she  would  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  Traffords.  And  John,  how  detestable  John 
had  made  himself  I  How  conceited,  how  patronising!  Come 
what  might,  she  would  advertise  to-morrow,  and  take  the  first 
thing  that  offered;  even  a  happy  home  with  an  evangelical  lady, 
nine  small  children,  and  no  salary. 

The  visit  to  the  theatre  was  a  great  relief;  Maggie  we^  carried 
away  from  self  ^y  the  scenery  and  the  fun.  She  laughed  and  she 
cried,  and  was  altogether  so  charming  in  the  sort  of  recklessness 
with  which  she  snatched  the  little  bit  of  ezgoyment  that  obliter- 
ated for  a  while  the  sharp  pain  of  memory,  that  John  foxmd  it 
rather  hard  to  stick  to  his  own  programma 

Supper  was  finished,  and  John's  feelings  did  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  ample  justice  to  it.  Maggie  and  Bell  had  said  good- 
night, and  begun  to  ascend  the  stairs  to  their  loftily  placed  dormi- 
tory, wh6n  John  was  heard  calling  authoritatively,  'Mag!  come 
back  I  say !  I  want  you.' 

'What  is  it? 'she  asked,  returning,  while  BeU  continued  to 
ascend. 

'  Are  you  going  off  without  saying  good-night,  after  our  nice 
long  walk  to-day  1 ' 

'  But  I  have.    I  have  said  good-night  this  moment' 

'  I  want  a  better  good-night  than  that! '  and  he  threw  his  arms 
round  her ;  but  she  repulsed  hini  with  a  vehemence  and  passion 
that  astonished  him. 

'  I  wiU  not  and  cannot  kiss  you,'  she  cried.  '  If  I  want  to  kiss 
you  I  will  do  it  of  my  own  accord ;  but  if  you  dare  to  kiss  me 
against  my  will,  you  shall  repent  it  bitterly,'  and  bursting  into  an 
agony  of  tears,  she  ran  hastily  out  of  the  room. 

*  Phew !'  whistled  John,  throwing  himself  into  the  only  arm-chair 
'  Now  what  was  all  that  for  1  She  can't  reaUy  object  to  kiss  me 
What  humbugs  these  girls  are! ' 
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Magois  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  meeting  John  after  this  ebullition, 
though  she  considered  it  quite  justifiable ;  but  he  entrenched  him- 
self in  an  air  of  business  and  preoccupation,  intending,  he  told 
himself,  to  let  her  come  to  her  sensea  So  he  departed  in  peace 
after  breakfast,  and  it  was  not  till  evening  that  Maggie  foimd  time 
to  plan  out  her  advertisement,  which  she  was  quite  resolved  should 
not  be  delayed  another  day. 

Tea  was  over.  John  was  apparently  absorbed  in  the  City  article 
of  the  Times — for  the  day  of  penny  papers  had  only  begun  to 
dawn — and  Bell  was  yawning  over  some  needlework,  when  Maggie 
placed  her  writing  things  on  the  table  very  quietly,  and,  as  she 
thought,  unobserved.  She  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  difficulties  of 
her  task,  and  grew  absolutely  nervous  over  it.  What  would  she 
not  have  given  for  a  few  words  of  counsel  with  dear  kind  Uncle 
Grey? 

*  What  are  you  about  now,  Mag? '  asked  Cousin  John,  so  sudden- 
ly that  she  started. 

*  Trying  to  write  an  advertisement,'  she  answered  promptly,  and 
laughing  rather  nervously.  John  stood  up,  stirred  the  fire,  and 
continued  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  magisterially. 

*  Now,  ain't  you  a  foolish  positive  girl,  to  be  bothering  about  an 
advertisement  and  wasting  your  money,  when  you've  the  governor's 
house  to  put  up  in  till  better  times  ?    I'm  really  vexed  with  you.' 

'  And  why  ? '  urged  Maggie  gently.  *  You  know  I  have  no  ri;?ht 
to  impose  myself  on  Uncle  Grey  when  I  can  earn  anything  for  my- 
self ;  and  as  to  the  better  times,  why  should  I  not  work  wliile 
waiting  for  them  as  well  as  idle  1  I  can  accept  fortune  wherever 
it  finds  me.' 

John  rumpled  his  hair  and  seemed  to  think  profoundly  as  he 
played  with  his  watch-chain.  *  Well,'  said  he  at  last,  *  there  is  some 
truth  in  that ;  so  advertise  away  in  Ckxi's  name — only,  if  you  change 
your  mind,  remember  my  father's  house  is  nearly  as  much  mine  as 
his,  and  if  I  say  you  shall  he  welcome  there,  you  shall.  Now  what 
have  you  written  ] ' 
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*  Law,  Maggie  I  what  have  you  put  1 '  cried  Bell,  laying  down 
her  work. 

*  I  am  very  stupid  about  it,'  said  Maggie,  blushing,  'will  this  do  ^ 
— "  As  companion  to  an  elderly  lady,  or  governess  to  young  child- 
ren. A  young  lady  who  can  speak  and  read  French  and  teach 
music    A  moderate  salary."  ' 

*  Bosh ! '  growled  John.  *  You  would  be  just  as  likely  to  get  an 
immoderate  salary,  if  you  asked  it,  and  be  a  deuced  deal  more 
thought  of  into  the  bargain.  And  why  don't  you  say  you  are  a 
smai-t  accountant  1 — if  s  altogether  a  washy  concern — put  a  little 
more  "  go  "  into  it,  can't  you  ? ' 

*  It  is  very  hard  to  know  how  to  put  it.  I  wish  my  uncle  was 
here.' 

*  WeU,  I  flatter  myself  I  can  advise  you  as  well,  if  not  better  than 
the  poor  governor,  only  you  like  him  better— eh,  Mag  1 ' 

*  I  do,'  replied  Maggie  ruthessly, '  of  course  I  do.' 

*  Well,  you  are  an  ungrateful  little  toad ! '  cried  John  energetically, 
*  and  111  be  hanged  if  I  take  any  more  trouble  about  you.  Didn't 
I  stand  to  you  stouter  by  long  chalks  than  ever  the  governor  did  ? 
He  might  cry  over  you  in  private,  but  he'd  never  prevent  the 
missus  from  wiping  her  shoes  on  you.  Wasn't  1  going  over  to  Paris 
just  to  see  you  ]  and  didn't  I  keep  you  in  town  because  I  saw  you 
were  breaking  your  heart  about  leaving  ?  Don't  I  do  all  I  can  for 
you  every  way  1  And  yet  if  a  fellow  asks  for  a  kiss,  you  fly  at  him 
as  if  he  was  dirt  under  your  feet  I  What  is  it  you  don't  like  in  me  1 
Just  speak  out' 

*  I  am  not  ungrateful,'  said  Maggie,  frightened  at  this  rough  out- 
break, and  trying  hard  to  keep  Imck  her  tears,  conscious  that  she 
did  not  feel  towards  John  quite  as  she  ought.  *  I  am  fond  of  you 
and  you  see*  I  did  think  of  you  and  speak  of  you  when  you  were 
away '  (dexterously  recalling  Trafford's  soothing  remarks) ;  *  but 
what  I  don't  like  in  you  is,  that  you  think  so  much  of  yourself,  and 
make  little  of  your  father,  who  is  so  simple  and  high-minded, 
and' 

*  And  pray  why  shoidd  I  iiot  think  well  of  myself  1 '  interrupted 
John,  still  angry,  but  mollified.  *  Haven't  I  got  on  where  another 
would  have  starved  ?  Haven't  I  worked  hard  and  lived  hard  ? 
And  now  am  I  spending  the  fruits  of  my  work  on  myself  ?  Do  I 
act  as  if  I  didn't  care  for  my  father  ?  I  show  what  I  feel,  without 
pretending  to  think  that  because  he  is  my  father  he  must  be  a 
wiseacre.    He  is  a  gfxxl  fellow,  but  he  is  a  d d  sight  too  soft 
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to  oe  of  much  use.  But  nothing  will  please  you  that  isn't  a 
gentleman,  a  swell,  like  what  we  saw  yesterday.  I  didn't  think 
you  would  let  such  nonsense  turn  you  against  an  old  friend,  ay! 
and  a  true  friend*' 

Maggie's  heart  beat  fast  She  knew  there  was  truth  in  all  John 
said,  and  she  also  felt  that  there  was  truth  in  her  objections  to 
him,  only  she  could  not  express  her  meaning,  and  if  she  did,  it 
would  do  no  good.  Moreover,  like  a  true  woman,  she  was  in- 
timidated by  the  force  and  vigour  of  a  man's  anger.  So,  wisely 
declining  the  contest,  she  exclaimed, '  You  are  angry  and  unreason- 
able, and  I  will  go  away.'  She  was  hastily  putting  her  writing 
things  together,  and  shaken  as  she  had  been  by  the  event  of 
yesterday  and  a  somewhat  sleepless  night,  she  could  not  keep  back 
the  tears.    They  dropped  visibly  on  her  portfolio. 

Til  be  hanged  if  you  go  like  this!'  cried  John,  interposing 
himself  between  her  and  the  door.  'You  have  riled  me  till  I 
spoke  rough,  and  now  I'll  not  let  you  go  till  we  are  friends.  I  am 
sorry  I  vexed  you,  Mag — come,  will  you  say  as  much  % ' 

But  Maggie  couldn't  say  anything.  She  sat  down  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  while  she  struggled  to  resist  a  hysterical 
fit  of  weeping.  John  was  somewhat  puzzled  at  this  utter  break- 
down, and  attributed  it  to  her  sorrow  at  having  angered  him.  He 
little  knew  its  complicated  causes.  There  were  the  remains  of 
yesterday's  agitation;  there  was  the  painful  feeling  of  having 
vexed  her  true  friend — the  shame  of  knowing  she  would  at  that 
moment  like  to  banish  him  for  ever  from  her  sight ;  there  was  the 
unspeakable  dread  that  he  had  penetrated  her  secret  weakness  and 
folly ;  and,  lastly,  that  awful  sensation  of  being  misimderstood 
and  alone,  which  must  madden  if  it  lasts. 

'  Don't  take  on  so,  Mag !  I  say,  Mag,  J  am  ever  so  sorry  I  spoke 
hard.' 

*And  I  am  sorry  I  vexed  you — ^that  you  misunderstood  me/ 
said  Maggie  at  last  in  a  trembling  voice.  'Some  day  you  will 
know  me  better.    And  now  I  am  tired  and  stupid ;  I  will  go  to  bed' 

*  Well,  we  are  friends  again,'  said  John  earnestly,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  hope  always.' 

'Now,  then,  I  will  not  oflTer  to  take  a  kiss,  but  give  me  one  of 
your  own  accord,  as  ycu  said  last  night.' 

'  I  will,  Cousin  John,'  said  Maggie  with  sad  humility;  and  so 
atood  up  on  tiptoe  and  gave  him  a  little  refrigerated  kiss. 
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But  John  ^as  no  nice  observer.  He  had  got  what  he  wanted, 
and  giving  his  fair  cousin  an  elephantine  pat  on  the  shoulder,  told 
her  to  go  to  bed,  sleep  sound,  and  be  as  right  as  a  trivet  in  the 
morning. 

The  morning,  however,  brought  with  it  a  mighty  change.  The 
post,  in  addition  to  John's  letters,  had  one  for  '  Miss  Grey,'  which 
Bell  claimed  and  opened,  but  soon  renounced :  '  It  must  be  for 
you,  Maggie.'  And  it  was.  As  Maggie  turned  over  the  paper  a 
slip  of  newspaper  fell  out  She  picked  it  up,  and  then  with  spark 
ling  eyes  cried, '  Listen  to  this,  John  ! ' 

' ""  Miss  Dunsford's  compliments  to  Miss  Grey,  and  begs  to  for- 
ward her  the  enclosed  advertisement  cut  from  this  morning's  Times, 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  applying,  and  Miss  D.  hopes  it  may 
prove  suitable."  The  advertisement  is  from  yesterday's  paper. 
*'  Female  amanuensis  or  secretary  wanted  by  a  lady  of  literary 
pursuits.  Clear  handwriting  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish required ;  also  a  person  sufficiently  well-bred  to  associate  with 
her  employer.  Good  references  expected.  A  comfortable  home 
and  liberal  salary  will  be  given."' 

*  There's  a  go,  by  Jupiter !  *  cried  John.  *  Let's  have  a  look,'  and 
he  caught  the  slip  of  newspaper  out  of  Maggie's  hand.  * "  Apply 
personally,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  to-morrow  and  Thurs- 
day, at  No.  63,  Hamilton  Terrace,  St  John's  Wood."  That's  to- 
day.   You  go  in  and  win,  Mag ;  I'll  not  interfere.' 

'  But,'  said  Maggie  between  hope  and  fear, '  I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  clever  enough  for  such  a  great  lady  as  this  must  be,  and  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English ;  but  I  will  cer- 
tainly try.' 

*  Who  can  it  be  ? '  wondered  BelL  *  Perhaps  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall— 
or  the  authoress  of  "  Emilia  Wyndham." ' 

*  How  delightful  that  would  be ! '  cried  Maggie. 

'I  wonder  what  they  consider  a  liberal  salary?'  said  John. 
*  Thirty  pounds  a  year  % ' 

*And  so  it  would  be — ^very  liberal,'  replied  Maggie.  'Seven 
pounds  ten  a  quarter— nearly  as  much  as  I  got  for  a  whole  year 
from  Mrs  Berry.' 

*She  was  a  frightful  screw,'  remarked  John.  *Now  mind, 
Maggie,  you  do  not  close  with  anything  tih  you  consult  me.' 

'  I  will  not,  indeed,'  cried  Maggie,  eager  to  be  friends  again, 
especially  as  she  began  to  hope  there  might  be  a  way  to  escape. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  doubt  and  diffidence  that  Maggie  arrayed 
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herself  in  her  very  best  garments  for  this  tremendous  undertaking. 
She  dared  not  hope  for  success,  and  she  dared  not  contemplate 
failure ;  her  fortunes  seemed  at  a  luw  ebb ;  and  she  revolved  tlie 
advertisement  over  and  over  in  her  mind  during  her  long  lonely 
walk  to  Hamilton  Terrace. 

On  arriving  there  she  found  it  was  a  lad/s  school,  evidently  of 
high  pretensions.  She  was  ushered  into  an  uncarpeted  room 
looking  into  the  garden,  where,  to  her  dismay,  she  f  oxmd  already 
assembled  ten  other  applicants ;  some  of  whom  were  writing  at  a 
table,  whereon  a  goodly  display  of  writing  materials  were  set  forth. 

'  Will  you  please  to  write  down  your  name  and  address,  and 
references,  and  anything  else  you  like,'  said  the  servant;  'I  will 
come  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  take  in  the  papers  to  Miss 
Colby.'  And  gathering  up  some  papers  already  written,  she  de- 
parted. 

Maggie  glanced  at  her  rivals.  There  were  a  couple  of  neat 
fresh-looking  girls,  but  the  majority  were  severe,  elderly,  iron-grey 
females,  not  at  all  refined  or  prepossessing  in  appearance, '  though 
no  doubt,'  thought  Maggie,  *  miracles  of  ability  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  pens,  ink,  and  paper.'  She  sat  down,  however,  and 
tried  hard  to  write  as  prettily  and  clearly  as  possible  her  short 
statement.  The  result  was,  that  she  thought  she  had  never  written 
so  badly.  It  was  finished  long  before  the  servant  returned,  and 
when  she  did  she  summoned  one  of  the  grisly  females  to  an  inter- 
view. 

Hours  seemed  to  have  elapsed,  and  two  or  three  more  ladies 
were  called  away,  before  the  smart  servant  came  back  once  more, 
and  looking  uncertainly  round,  said, '  Miss  Grey.' 

Maggie  rose  at  once  and  followed  her,  trembling. 

In  what  seemed  to  Maggie  a  gorgeous  drawing-room,  overflowing 
with  Berlin  woolwork,  vases  of  wax  flowers  and  richly-gilt  albums, 
and  hung  round  with  hazy  water-colour  and  pencil  sketches,  sat 
the  arbiter  of  her  fortunes,  enthroned  in  state.  She  was  a  small, 
stout  woman,  with  wide-awake  spectacles,  a  broad,  eager-looking 
face  an  elaborate  cap  of  fine  lace,  and  a  substantial  brown  silk 
dress ;  a  small  table  beside  her  was  heaped  with  letters  and  papers. 

*Well,'  she  said  querulously,  but  not  uncivilly,  *I  am  sure  I 
hope  you  will  suit,  for  I  am  nearly  worn  out.  A — Miss  Grey,  I 
see  you  only  left  the  lady  you  mention  here  because  she  married 
I  suppose  this  Mr  Dunsford  w'U  vouch  for  this  1 ' 

'  He  will.    He  has  permitted  me  to  apply  to  him  because  Mrs 
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Berry,.!  mean  Madame  de  Bragance,  is  moving  about  on  the  Con- 
tinent   I  scarcely  know  where  to  apply  to  her.' 

After  a  few  more  queries  as  to  her  antecedents,  Miss  Colby 
plunged  into  a  description  of  the  splendour  of  the  appointment  of 
which  she  had  the  disposal.  *  The  work  would  be  entirely  literary/ 
she  said ;  '  accoimts,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  would  not  be  in  the 
least  required.  The  lady  is  young,  nobly-born,  and  very  wealthy ; 
a  most  charming  person — a  former  pupil  of  my  own — of  high 
literary  and  artistic  taste,  and  indeed  genius,  but  she  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  society  and — study,  writing,  and  all  that.  She 
therefore  requires  a  tolerably  well-educated  young  person  to  copy 
compositions,  to  follow  up  ideas,  and  be  generally  useful  with  the 
pen.    Do  you  think  yourself  equal  to  undertake  this  ? ' 

*  I  am  afraid  to  say  much,'  replied  Maggie,  colouring ;  *  but  I  am 
diligent,  very  glad  to  be  useful,  and  though  I  think  I  can  write 
tolerable  English,  a  lady  such  as  you  describe  could  only  want  me 
to  copy,  not  to  originate.' 

*  Still,  a  proper  knowledge  is  essential ;  but  you  probably  have 
it  Now  I  will  keep  your  address,  and  let  you  go,  for  I  have  a 
number  more  people  to  see.  I  will  write  to  you  in  any  case  in  a 
few  dajTS — oh !  I  forgot  to  mention  the  salary  is  sixty  pounds 
a  year.  You  would  have  (in  the  country)  your  own  sitting- 
room,  but  I  fancy  you  would  not  live  with  the  family.  Gk)od 
morning.' 

And  Maggie  was  dismissed. 

As  she  walked  back  she  tried  hard  to  dismiss  all  hope  from  her 
heart.  It  was  altogether  such  a  golden  chance,  she  feared  it  could 
'  not  be  for  her.  Some  all-accomplished  mistress  of  the  English 
tongue  would  appear  to-morrow,  and  be  chosen  f orthwitL  Maggie 
only  hoped  Miss  Colby  would  remember  her  promise  and  write,  to 
put  her  out  of  pain. 

*  Well,  Mag,'  cried  John,  as  he  sat  down  to  tea  that  evening, 
*  what  luck  ?    Got  the  place  ? ' 

*  No  I '  said  Maggie,  shaking  her  head,  *  only  not  quite  rejected.' 
'  Come,  tell  us  all  about  it,'  said  John. 

And  Maggie  did. 

'  Hum  ! '  said  the  family  Mentor,  when  she  ceased.  '  I  don't 
think  much  of  it.  This  rich  young  lady  will  be  marrying,  as  your 
willow  did,  and  then  you  will  be  adrift  again.' 

*  Still  I  will  gladly  take  it  if  1  have  the  chance.' 

*  [  suppose  you  will ;  and  when  another  marriage  knocks  you  od 
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the  head  you  wOl  be  obliged  to  marryy  in  self-defence,  yonrseli, 
eh,Magr 

'  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,'  said  Maggie,  laughing. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fofor  days  went  over,  and  still  no  oommnnication  reached  our 
young  waiter  on  Providence. 

*  Had  I  not  better  give  it  up,  and  put  in  my  own  advertisement  ? ' 
she  asked  earnestly  of  Cousin  John. 

'  No !  hang  it,  no !  Wait  a  day  or  two  longer  before  you  throw 
away  any  money  on  it  Look  here,  I  am  going  to  run  down  to 
Ditton  Market  to-night,  just  to  see  what  the  governor's  doing. 
I'll  be  back  late  to-morrow.  Wait  till  I  come  back,  and  then  we 
will  see  whaf  s  to  be  done.' 
Very  well,  John.' 

*  And  just  see  my  things  put  in  the  bag,  like  a  good  girL  I  say! 
youVe  been  as  good  as  gold  ever  since  I  gave  you  that  blowing-up 
the  other  night.  Ah !  ''A  woman,  a  spaniel,  and  a  walnut-tree, 
the  more  you  lick  them  " — eh,  Mag  % ' 

*  You  are  a  heretic  and  a  Turk !  Remember  I  have  never  with- 
drawn my  accusations  against  you.' 

*  Pooh  1  if  you  can  say  no  worse  than  that — I  am  not  a  senti- 
menfatj  chap — I  don't  care.' 

The  day  John  left  was  diversified  by  a  stiff  breeze  with  BelL 
The  agreeable  Fred  Banks  called,  and  offered  to  take  her  and 
Maggie  to  a  promenade  concert.  Maggie  declined,  and  Bell  was 
deeply  indignant,  and  spoke  some  sharp  and  insulting  words, 
which  she  afterwards  tried  rather  abjectly  to  recall,  having  the 
fear  of  John  before  her  eyes. 

Tuesday  morning  was  dull  and  raw ;  and  though  the  absent 
John  had  made  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  of  late,  Maggie  con- 
fessed to  herself  that  he  was  preferable  to  Bell  in  the  sulks.  But 
all  reflection  and  meditation  were  put  to  flight,  by  the  receipt  at 
the  twelve  o'clock  delivery  of  a  note  for  *  Miss  M.  Grey.' 

Miss  Colby  presented  her  compliments,  and  requested  Miss  Grey, 
if  still  disengaged,  to  call  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of 
this. 

*  Dear,  dear !  you  have  got  the  place,  I  am  cei-tain.  What  luck, 
Maggie  ! '  cried  Bell. 

*  I  really  begin  to  hope  it,'  said  Maggie,  preparing  for  her  expedi- 
tion, and  feeling  'all  of  a  tremble,'  as  sensitive  ladies  term  it 

On  this  occasion,  our  heroine  indulged  in  an  omnibus  to  a  point 
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near  HamiJton  Terrace,  and  found  the  redoubtable  Miss  Colby 
jittited  in  out-door  dress,  evidently  waiting  for  her. 

*  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  at  last,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
arrange,  and  I  must  go  out  Your  reference  to  Mr  Dunsford  is 
satisfactory,  and  Miss  Grantham  has  decided  to  try  you  for  three 
months,  at  all  events.  She  wants  you  down  as  soon  as  possible. 
Can  you  go  on  Thursday? ' 

*  Where? '  asked  Maggie,  quite  dazed  with  the  rapidity  of  Miss 
Colby's  conclusions  and  communications. 

*  Why,  to  Grantham.  They  will  be  there  till  after  Christmas. 
It  is  in  Limeshire,  near  Castleford — a  beautiful  country.' 

'  This  is  Tuesday.  Do  you  not  think  the  lady  might  allow  me 
till  Saturday  ?  I  have  a  few  preparations  to  make,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  accommodation  if  I  could  stay  till  Saturday.' 

'  I  really  am  afraid  to  take  upon  me  to  say,'  and  Miss  Colby 
looked  puzzled  and  vexed.  '  She  says,'  taking  up  a  note  with  an 
elaborate  monogram,  and  covered  with  large  straight  writing, '  she 
says,  '^  send  this  young  lady  down  to  me  at  once.  I  am  standing 
still  in  every  sense  :  nothing  to  do  and  no  one  to  see." ' 

^  Still,'  urged  Maggie,  a  little  appalled  at  the  seeming  magnitude 
of  the  work  which  awaited  her, '  I  should  like  to  stay  till  Saturday, 
if  Miss — Grantham,  I  think  you  said? — will  permit' 

*  I  tell  you  what.  I  will  telegraph  and  tell  her  to  telegraph 
back  to  you  direct  That  will  show  a  proper  attention  to  her 
wishes.  Then  if  she  says  you  must  go  on  Thursday,  you  must 
We  will  drive  to  the  telegraph-office,  and  then  you  can  return  home. 
I  have  to  go  out  to  pay  calls  to-day.' 

'  But,'  said  Maggie,  feeling  her  heart  beat  at  the  tremendous 
importance  of  her  new  mistress,  *  will  you  not  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  some  idea  of  my  duties — my  work  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  an  idea  myself.  I  only  know  what  Miss  Grantham 
wrote.  You  will  soon  find  out  Miss  Grantham  is  most  kind  and 
generous — a  little  peculiar — and  if  you  make  yourself  useful  and 
obliging  it  may  be  a  great  hit  for  you.  The  carriage,  I  suppose, 
to  tiie  smart  servant  who  opened  the  door  at  that  moment. 
*  Come,  then,  Miss  Grey.  Oh,  I  forgot.  Miss  Grantham  desired  me 
to  pay  your  travelling  exx)enses.  It  is  a  long  journey,  and  you 
must  go  first  class.  So  I  dare  say,  with  cabs  and  that,  it  will  cost 
nearly  three  pounds.  There  are  three  sovereigns,  and  fuU  direc- 
tions in  this  envelope.  Come,  now,  we  will  drive  to  the  telegraph- 
office.' 
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Bos  like  nxBud  hffngff  as  lasc  and  aec  dili^BisLy  ^  win  u>  turn 
oat  aod  amnge  her  beioQgm& 

TizDft  iSeiw  on,  and  aa  she  seeded  benelf  to  wiork.  affao-  a  lace  tea. 
a  sharp  knodc  at  tihe  firoct  door  waa  foILi>w«d  bj  the  entrance  of 
the  derraat,  with  a  mT^teriiXB  yeHow  enTcLopeL  ^'Ob.  the  tele- 
gram:' ezelanned  Maggi^^-  *^It  is  short  enoa^:  ^SotnrdaTwiU 
do ;  come  down  bj  the  2  p.  x.  tzain.'  I  am  so  giad  I  need  not 
Inirry  away  on  Thnndaj.' 

*'  And  what  in  the  worid  shall  I  do  all  alone  here  with  J>lm  1  * 
a<iked  Bell  in  some  dismay. 

'  Oh,  jan  do  your  best  \    He  is  not  so  hard  after  alL' 

'  Yon  don't  know  what  he  was  till  yon  came' 

The  object  of  Bell's  terrors,  true  to  his  appointment,  retnmed  to 
a  late  sapper  that  night.  The  weather  was  raw  and  cold,  so  Mag- 
gie took  care  to  have  a  nice  bright  fire,  with  akettle  "nging  beside 
it,  an  appetising  little  repast,  and  all  things  in  readiness  for  the 
formidable  John. 

*  Well,  girls,  how  have  yon  got  on  without  me  I  By  George,  this 
is  nice  and  comfortable !  I  declare  if  s  worth  while  to  go  away  to 
find  such  cosiness  when  yon  come  back,'  cried  John,  when  he  had 
%iA  off  his  overcoat  and  muffler.  He  was  in  high  good  humour ; 
all  things  looked  promising  at  the  new  Dorado.  *  You  can't  think 
liow  the  governor's  come  out — quite  sharpened  up.  I  believe  we'll 
make  a  man  of  business  of  him  at  last  He  says  he'll  be  very 
glad  of  your  help,  Mag,  with  the  books— and,  eh! ' 

For  Maggie  murmured,  *  Oh,  John! ' 

*  HIic'h  going  away  to  this  grand  literary  lady  on  Saturday, 
rritui  lioll. 

Miono  and  engaged  yourself  while  I  was  away  ! '  shouted  John, 
indignant. 
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'  But  I  thought  we  agreed  I  had  better  take  the  chance,  if  I 
got  it?' 

*  Yes,  but  to  go  absolutely  and  fix  it,  without  consulting  any  one, 
\\'A&  coming  it  rather  strong.    And  how  about  references? ' 

'  Oh,  they  are  quite  satisfied  with  Mr  Dunsford's,  I  know  ! ' 

*  But  you — have  you  had  no  reference  1 ' 
V  /  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.' 

*  Well,  you  ought,'  replied  John  sternly.  *  How  do  you  know 
this  Miss  Grantham  may  not  be  an  impostor?  How  do  you  know 
you  are  not  going  into  some  disreputable  place? ' 

'  Oh,  John  !  you  would  never  think  of  such  a  thing  if  you  had 
heard  Miss  Colby  speak.  She  says  this  lady  is  nobly  bom,  and 
wealthy,  and ' — 

'  She  might  9ay  anything.  It's  our  business  to  prove  it  I  will 
see  Dunsford  about  it  to-morrow.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  is  all  right,'  said  Maggie,  dreading  that  the  chance 
of  independence  and  escape  might  be  wrenched  from  her;  for 
Jousin  John  did  not  seem  at  all  willing  to  let  her  go. 

*  Well,  I'll  make  sure,  I  can  tell  you,'  said  John,  significantly. 

ift  ift  ift  ift  ift 

And  he  did ;  but  all  his  researches  proved  satisfactory.  There 
was  a  residence  called  Grantham,  near  Oastleford.  It  did  belong 
to  a  lady  of  the  same  name,  a  personage  of  importance,  who  had 
livings  in  her  gift  and  a  small  borough  on  her  estates.  So  John 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up  his  cousin,  of  whom  he  longed  to 
make  a  petted  slave,  and  let  her  escape  into  the  higher  atmosphere 
of  personal  liberty. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Nevertheless,  when  it  came  to  saying  good-bye,  and  she  was 
absolutely  in  the  train,  Maggie  felt  a  little  sad.  Yet  the  regret 
was  more  for  the  impossibility  of  loving  John  as  she  should  like 
to  do  tha»>  for  parting  with  him. 

16 
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'  I  am  deuced  sorry  you  are  going,  Mag.  However,  you  wont  be 
out  of  reach  ;  we  can  get  you  back.  Now,  mind  you  write  to  me 
direct  I  won't  be  plagued  with  second-hand  letters,  and  I  will 
run  down  and  see  you  as  soon  as  I  make  my  way  a  little  clearer. 
God  bless  you ! ' 

As  he  left  the  door  of  the  carriage,  a  gentleman  with  a  large 
black  leather  bag  jumped  in.  He  was  considerably  out  of  breath, 
but  wore  a  complacent  expression,  having  evidently  just  succeeded 
in  catching  the  train,  and  proceeded  to  change  his  hat  for  a  travel- 
ling-cap, to  arrange  his  railway  rug,  to  unfold  his  papers,  and 
evidently  prepare  himself  for  a  long  journey.  He  was  a  large  fair 
man,  about  forty-five  or  fifty,  with  a  broad,  honest,  open  face,  and 
whiskers,  of  the  peculiar  tinge  known  as  pepper  and  salt.  Maggie 
observed  him  idly,  for  she  had  omitted  to  provide  herself  with 
book  or  paper ;  so  sat  watching  the  country  as  it  flew  past  them, 
scarce  able  to  believe  that  she  was  once  more  afloat  and  free. 

Her  feUow-traveUer's  newspaper  lasted  him  for  nearly  forty 
miles;  then  he  unlocked  the  bag,  and  drew  foith  a  long  blue 
paper,  with  a  parchment  angle  and  a  green  tie  through  it,  which 
opened  into  a  large  folio,  or  rather  many  folios;  into  this  he 
plunged,  and  was  absorbed  for  another  half -hour,  till  Maggie, 
finding  herself  grow  chill,  endeavoured  to  draw  up  the  wiudow  at 
her  side. 

'  Allow  me,'  said  her  companion,  laying  down  his  document  and 
coming  to  her  assistance.  '  The  evenings  grow  cold  now.  Would 
you  like  to  look  at  the  THmes  V 

'  I  should,  very  much,  thank  you.' 

The  voluminous  sheet  help^  Maggie  over  many  a  mile.  At 
Bletchly  a  lady  and  two  little  girls  got  in.  Maggie  soon  made 
friends  with  the  children,  and  as  the  shades  of  evening  closed,  her 
other  travelling  companions  entered  into  conversation  and  chatted 
pleasantly  enough.  Maggie  gathered  that  the  gentleman  was,  like 
herself,  going  to  Castleford.    She  was  glad  to  think  she  should  not 

be  alone  ;  company  keeps  up  the  spirits  wonderfully.    At  C 

the  lady  and  her  children  left  them,  and  the  gentleman  asked 
Maggie  if  he  could  get  her  anything  ;  he  was  going  .to  have  a  bis- 
cuit and  a  glass  of  sherry  himself.    Maggie  declined. 

'  Quite  a  frosty  evening,'  he  said,  as  he  seated  himself  again  in 
the  carriage.  '  Afraid  well  have  sharp,  early  winter.  Going  much 
further  ? ' 

•  To  Castlef  ord' 
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[ndeed  !  We  will  not  be  there  till  8.40,  and  I  have  some  way 
to  drive  after.'  So  saying  he  settled  himself  to  sleep,  and  Maggie 
endeavoured  to  follow  his  example.  However,  she  could  but  doze 
uneasily,  waking  every  now  and  then  with  a  start,  to  feel  half 
frightened  at  the  rocking  of  the  carriage  (it  was  an  express  train) 
and  the  weird  effect  of  the  dimly-seen  hedges  and  h^-luminous 
smoke,  as  they  flew  past ;  growing  very  weary  and  rather  sad,  as 
the  length  of  the  journey  impressed  her  with  the  idea  that  she 
was  indeed  going  far  away,  into  great  unknown  solitudes,  wherein 
were  dangers  innumerable. 

At  last  she  was  at  her  journey's  end. 

As  she  stepped  out  of  the  warm  and  well-lit  carriage  into  the 
darkness  of  a  bleak  country  station,  the  platform  being  raised  high 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  country,  Maggie  could  not  control 
the  trembling  dread  that  seized  her,  partly  the  effect  of  exhaustion. 
As  far  as  she  could  see  into  the  gloom  all  looked  open,  drear,  and 
bare.  How  was  she  to  get  on  to  her  destination )  The  question 
was  soon  solved.  A  porter  ran  up  with  a  lantern,  exclaiming, 
'  Carriage  here  from  Qrantham  for  a  lady  and  gentleman,'  and  set 
to  work  to  extricate  her  luggage. 

*  We  are  still  to  be  f ellow-traveUers,'  said  the  man  with  the  bag 
courteously.    '  I  suppose  you  have  got  your  belongings  1 ' 

*  Yes,  thank  you.' 

'  Then  follow  me  down  these  steps ;  mind,  it  is  rather  dark  at 
the  bottom.     Oh,  here  we  are.' 

A  smart  brougham,  the  coachman  in  mourning,  and  a  large, 
spirited  horse,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

The  driver  touched  his  hat,  and  assisted  the  porter  to  put  up 
Maggie's  two  boxes.  *  If  there's  any  more  we'll  send  over  in  the 
morning  for  it.' 

*  That's  all,'  said  the  porter. 

Maggie  was  handed  in  most  politely  by  her  companion  and  they 
drove  off  rapidly,  she  feeling  quite  comforted  not  to  be  alone. 

*  Charming  person.  Miss  Grantham,'  said  the  stranger,  who  was 
e^4dently  a  little  curious  as  to  his  companion,  'and  a  charming 
place.' 

'  I  have  never  seen  either.  I  am  going  to  be  Miss  Grantham's 
secretary  or  amanuensis,  and  was  engaged  by  a  lady  in  London.' 

'  Oh,  ah  ! '  as  though  half  amused.  '  Weil,  I  dare  say  she  will  be 
iimndated  with  letters  for  some  time.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
the  country.    There  is  much  to  interest  you  in  Orantham  itself  ^ 
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regj  old  pbee— kfte  of  idSci  and  fMaaij  pictures — rather  doll  m 
the  wixxter;  but  I  fanej  Misi  (jfaantham  wiQ  keep  the  ball  goin^ 
J^e  mimites  to  niiie,  I  proteit ! — we  were  behind  tioie  a  little.  I 
•hall  not  be  aorrj  to  hare  dinneiv  or  aomething ;  and  you,  why  you 
moat  be  fainting  !  It  la  nearly  fire  mika  from  the  station  to  the 
honaey  bat  we  wiQ  do  it  in  twenty  minntea  more.' 

Maggie  waa  oonadooa  d  a  abort  cessation  of  the  rapid  motion, 
of  a  shoot  of  '  Gate  I  *  and  passing  an  open  cottage  door,  from  out 
of  which  came  the  roddy  glow  aa  o€  a  bri^btt  fire,  and  then  roUiiig 
on  orer  an  exceptlooaUy  smooth  road,  whfle  the  mshing  groanuig 
soond  of  the  wind,  which  had  risen  with  ni^tfall,  suggested  the 
idea  of  thick  fereea.  After  what  seemed  an  immensft  time  since  they 
passed  the  lodge,  Maggie'a  companiim  exclaimed, '  There — there's 
the  house ! ' 

She  looked,  and  there  on  the  left,  apparently  over  them,  stood  a 
large  vague  pile,  four  or  five  windows  of  which  were  brightly 
illuminated.  It  passed  out  of  sight,  and  the  carriage  turned  to  the 
left  and  went  up  a  short  steep  ascent.  The  next  moment  they 
stopped  opposite  a  wide  open  door,  which  showed  a  large,  bril- 
liantly-lighted hall.  Two  men-serrants  in  black,  with  all  the  trap- 
pings of  livered  woe,  came  out  as  they  drew  up  ;  and  one  magn  iticcu  t 
personage,  the  depth  of  whose  mourning  was  only  enliveneti  by  :i 
prominent  shirt  frill,  stood  in  dignified  readiness  in  the  doorway. 
To  Maggie's  unsophisticated  eyes  he  looked  duke  at  least.  She 
ascended  the  steps,  longing  in  her  heart  to  take  fast  hold  of  her 
Hew  acquaintance's  arm. 

*  Call  Mrs  Hands,'  said  the  ducal  functionary.  *  I^Iiss  Grantham 
will  see  you  at  once,  Sir,'  he  added  respectfully  to  Maggie\s  a)iii- 
panion . 

*  And  this  young  ladyf  said  the  gentleman  kindly,  seeing  our 
little  heroine  look  pale  and  miserable. 

*  Mrs  Hands  will  be  here.  Sir,  immediately  to  attend  to  Miss 
Grey,'  and  bowing,  he  motioned  the  new  arrival  forward.  *Guoci 
evening,  then,'  said  he  to  Maggie,  and  as  he  spoke  a  tall,  stout,  solid, 
elderly  woman  in  black,  with  black  ribbons  in  her  cap  and  a  white 
apron — a  woman  of  authoritative  air,  and  somewhat  old-fashioned 
servant-like  appearance — came  into  the  hall. 

*  Carry  up  the  luggage  at  once,'  said  she  to  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  shoulder-knot  *  Come  with  me,  ma'am,  you  must  be  cold 
and  tired.' 

The  hall  was  large,  nearly  square,  and  very  lofty.    It  was  lit  by 
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long  nikrrow  windows  right  and  left  of,  and  also  above,  the  entrance, 
warmly  draped  with  rich  crimson  stufil  Opposite  the  door  two 
broad  flights  of  steps,  with  balustrades  of  the  same  dark  polished 
wood  with  which  the  hall  was  panelled,  formed  an  arch  over  another 
door  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  ceiling  was  rich- 
ly carved  and  gilt,  and  the  floor  tesselated  with  black,  white,  and 
grey  marble;  pathways  of  crimson  carpets  led  across  it  in  various 
directions,  groups  of  hot-house  ferns  flUed  the  angles;  a  large 
carved  oak  table,  loaded  with  plaids,  and  fur  rugs,  and  riding- whips, 
stood  in  the  centre ;  nimierous  portraits  himg  upon  the  walls. 

Maggie  took  all  this  in  at  a  glance.  The  tremendous  grandeur, 
the  jump  she  seemed  to  have  made  into  another  world,  all  seemed  to 
oppress  her,  as  she  followed  her  conductress  up  the  stair  and  along 
a  passage  and  down  a  few  steps  past  a  projecting  window ;  and 
then  they  stopped  at  a  door  and  entered  a  charming  room  of 
moderate  size,  with  a  mossy  green  carpet,  pink  and  white  chintz 
curtains,  mirrors,  a  sofa,  easy-chairs,  ottoman,  writing  table,  a  cot- 
tage piano,  a  bright  fire  in  a  pretty  tiled  fire-place,  and  a  tempting 
tea-table  set  forth  beside  it ;  the  lamp  lit — everything  that  could 
be  desired,  even  some  flowers.  Maggie  could  not  help  uttering  an 
exclamation  of  delight 

*  This  used  to  be  Miss  Colby's  room,'  said  Mrs  Hands ;  '  and,' 
throwing  open  a  door  beside  the  flre-place, '  there  is  your  bed-room' 
—another  smaller  but  equally  dainty  apartment,  supplied  with 
«very  comfort. 

*  I  will  make  the  tea  while  you  take  off  your  things,'  said  the 
grave  Mrs  Hands,  and  retired. 

*  Surely,'  thought  Maggie,  with  much  gratitude,  *my  lines  have 
fallen  in  a  pleasant  place.    I  trust  this  is  not  too  fair  a  beginning.' 

'  You  have  had  a  long  journey,'  said  Mrs  Hands,  as  she  poured 
out  the  tea,  and  pressed  cold  ham  and  hot  cutlet  on  her  charge. 
'  I  have  been  nearly  eight  hours  travelling.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  a  weary  journey  from  London.  I  seldom  take  it  now. 
Would  you  not  like  some  wine  instead  of  tea  ? ' 

'  Oh  no !  thank  you.    Nothing  is  so  refreshing  as  a  cup  of  tea.' 
'  Miss  Grantham  desired  me  to  say  she  was  sorry  she  could  not 
see  you  to-night,  but  hopes  to  make  your  acquaintance  to-morrow. 

*  Very  well,'  said  Maggie,  glad  to  secure  a  quiet  night  before  en- 
countering the  formidable  Miss  Qrantham. 

'  She's  busy  with  the  lawyer  to-night  That  was  the  lawyer  as 
came  down  with  yoiu' 
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'  Ohy  indeed ! '    After  a  little  more  talk — in  which  Mrs  Haiid^ 
informed  Maggie  that  she  had  been  '  our  young  lady's  nurse,'  and 
now  had  the  charge  of  her  wardrobe  and  the  French  lady's-maid, 
who  was  a  regular  handful — Mrs  Hands  rang.    A  neatly-dressed, 
fresh,  country-looking  girl  answered  the  belL    'Take  away  the 
things,  Jane ;'  then,  as  she  went  out,  added, '  she's  a  grand-niece 
of  mine,  and  is  to  answer  your  bell  and  attend  these  rooms.    \Vhen 
do  you  wish  to  be  called  in  the  morning? ' 
•Qh !  at  seven— eight — ^whatever  time  everyone  else  gets  up.* 
'  At  eight,  then.    And  look  here,'  opening  the  door  ;  *  you  see 
that  door  opposite  there,  next  the  big  window  ?    That's  my  room. 
And  now  can  I  do  anything  more  for  you  1 ' 
*No.    I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.' 
*  Gk)od-night,  ma'am  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  sleep  well.' 

^r  ^F  ^r  ^r  ^^ 

Maggie  did  sleep  weU.  There  is  something  undoubtedly  consol- 
ing in  material  comfort :  a  sense  of  security  and  elevation,  when 
oiur  surroundings  arc  refined  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  when  food 
and  drink  are  placed  before  us  without  effort  on  our  own  part,  and 
we  are  free  to  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  leave  our  lower  wants 
to  the  care  and  attention  of  lower  creatures,  while  we  develope  our 
higher  and  nobler  selves,  independent  of  thought  for  what  we  shall 
eat  or  drink,  or  what  we  shall  put  on.  Which,  I  hope,  proves  the 
necessity  of  an  upper  and  an  under  crust  to  society,  for  ever  and 
ever. 

It  seemed  to  Maggie  that  she  had  not  long  closed  her  eyes,  when 
she  woke  again,  and  it  was  daylight  She  felt  wonderfully  re- 
freshed, and  almost  equal  to  the  impending  interview  with  Miss 
Grantham. 

After  a  few  minutes'  dreamy  thought  she  rose,  anxious  to  view 
her  new  abode.  The  window  of  her  bed-room  looked  into  a 
paved  yard,  in  which  was  an  old-fashioned  stone  fountain,  all 
mossed  with  age,  and  sheltered  by  a  walnut-tree,  the  leaves  of 
which  were  falling  fast.  It  seemed  to  appertain  to  some  of  the 
offices,  for  a  buxom  kitchen  or  scullery  maid,  in  a  tucked-iip 
dress  and  pattens,  clattered  across  it  while  Maggie  looked. 

Her  toilet  completed,  she  proceeded  to  inspect  her  sitting-room. 
The  window  there  looked  over  a  wide  undulating  park,  sloping 
away  from  the  house  till  it  sank  between  two  wooded  hills  and 
gave  a  distant  view  of  some  green  uplands  with  patches  of  brown 
ploughed  land,  all  crowned  by  a  far  away  line  of  mountain. 
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This  fair  scene  was  but  dimly  visible  through  sheets  of  drif tiog 
rain,  blown  hither  by  a  strong  shifting  wind.  The  aspect  of 
things  without  sent  Maggie  with  a  keen  sense  of  comfort  to  the 
glowing  ruddy  fire — a  delightful  combination  of  coal  and  wood. 

*  Am  I  not  very  late? '  she  asked,  as  the  neat  little  maid  brought 
in  her  breakfast,  seeing  that  the  pretty  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
pointed  to  ten. 

'  You  were  asleep  'm  when  I  first  knocked,  and  Mrs  Hands  said 
I  was  not  to  disturb  you.' 

It  was  curious  to  eat  her  breakfast  alone,  Maggie  thought,  but 
not  unpleasant  for  once.  She  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  life  into  which  she  was  suddenly  plunged,  and 
everything  attracted  her  attention.  The  snowy  white  of  the  deli- 
cate table  linen,  a  luxury  in  jitself ;  the  beautiful  polish  of  the 
slender  old-fashioned  silver ;  the  queer  little  square  tea-pot,  its 
tracery  faint,  its  ivory  handle  yellow  from  age.  The  lovely  china 
with  the  exquisite  colours  of  its  butterflies  and  honeysuckle 
standing  out  on  a  clear,  transparent,  white  ground.  How  delightful 
it  all  was !  How  suggestive  of  centuries  of  wealth,  accumulated 
elegance,  practised  refinement.  '  What  a  different  world  from  mine !' 
thought  Maggie.  *  This  is  Lord  Torchester's  world.  How  could 
he  ever  think  of  me?'  And  though  even  in  thought  she  would 
not  name  him,  Lord  Torchester  was  but  the  equivalent  for  another 
'  I  wonder,  if  I  get  used  to  this,  shall  I  be  loth  to  leave  it?  Not  if 
I  am  left  alone  much.  Loneliness  is  so  depressing.  Tes ;  this  is 
very,  very  delightful !  but  I  would  give  it  all  for  the  dear  old  par- 
lour behind  the  shop  at  Altringham.  TJtat  was  Paradise  to  me. 
How  my  sweetest  mother  would  have  been  charmed  with  this 
china ! '  And  Maggie  mused  on  dreamily,  eojoying  the  unwonted 
freedom  and  luxury  of  an  easy-chair  all  to  hersell  After  her 
breakfast  had  been  removed,  the  respectable  Mrs  Hands  made  her 
appearance. 

'  Miss  Grantham  hopes  you  have  rested  well,  and  wishes  to  know 
if  you  would  like  to  go  to  church — the  carriage  will  be  at  the  door 
in  twenty  minutes.' 

'  Oh  I  no,  thank  you ;  I  did  not  think  of  going ;  it  is  so  wet,  and 
I  have  not  my  things  unpacked.' 

Still  no  chance  of  seeing  Miss  Grantham.  So  Maggie  read  the 
Morning  Prayers  and  Lessons,  as  she  used  to  her  mother  on  extra 
wet  Sundays,  and  then  she  unpacked  her  rather  scanty  array  of 
gf  Kxls  and  settled  them  in  the  ample  drawers  and  wardrobes,  which. 
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even  after  Bhe  had  laid  by  her  last  ribbon,  seemed  an  uninhabited 
desert. 

'  Now/  she  thought,  with  virtuous  resolution, '  I  shall  write  to 
John  and  to  Aunt  Orey— both.'  So  she  set  forth  her  writing 
matenals  and  began.  But  she  had  scarce  finished  the  first  page 
when  a  knock  at  the  door  arrested  her  progress. 

'  Gome  in,'  said  Maggie,  laying  down  her  pen,  and  only  expecting 
Mrs  Hands  or  Jane. 

The  door  opened,  and  Miss  Grantham  entered.  Maggie  felt  it 
must  be  the  fair  chfttelaine.  Tet  she  entered  gently,  with  a  smooth 
gliding  step,  her  long  rich  black  silk  and  crape  dress  trailing  behind, 
and  with  the  sweetest  smUe,  Maggie  thought,  she  had  ever  seen, 
held  out  a  hand,  so  fair  and  taper,  and  loaded  with  jewels,  that 
Maggie  felt  half  inclined  to  kiss  it,  as  if  the  owner  were  a  queen. 

'  I  have  to  apologise.  Miss  Grey,  for  this  tardy  welcome,'  she  said, 
in  a  rich,  carefully  modulated,  but  rather  deep  voice.  '  I  have  been 
a  victim  to  my  lawjrer,  who  travelled  down  with  you — a  most  re- 
spectable diligent  person,  but  just  a  little  tiresome — and  even  now 
I  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  myself — ^but  sit  down.'  And  Miss 
Grantham  drew  a  chair  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  to  where 
Maggie  sat.  'I  hope  you  are  rested  and  comfortable,  and  that 
Hands  has  taken  care  of  you  ? ' 

'  She  has,  indeed,'  said  Maggie,  gazing,  with  sincerest  admiration 
in  her  frank  eyes,  at  her  new  mistresa  *  My  room  is  delightful, 
and  so  is  this  one.' 

Miss  Grantham  smiled  again  very  pleasantly;  she  was  quite 
alive  to  the  impression  she  had  made  upon  her  new  secretary,  who 
enjoyed  a  thorough  good  look  at  the  splendid  picture  opposite  to  her. 

A  tall  woman,  whose  outlines,  though  she  was  only  just  of  age, 
had  in  them  a  rich  full  grace  ;  a  snowy  throat ;  the  faintest  suspi- 
cion of  a  double  chin ;  the  jaw  somewhat  heavy ;  the  lips  full  and 
crimson,  parting  to  show  spotless  rows  of  pearly  teeth.  Large 
light  blue  eyes  shone  out  steadily,  fearlessly,  from  under  a  wliite 
brow  and  masses  of  golden  fair  hair,  which  were  evidently  too 
much  for  the  skill  even  of  a  skilled  lady's-maid  The  soft,  creamy- 
white  skin,  the  peachy  bloom  of  the  cheek,  made  up  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Saxon  beauty ;  and  as  she  leant  back  in  her  chair 
there  was  an  indefinable,  haughty,  careless  grace  in  every  attitude 
and  motion. 

'I  shall  not  be  free  until  Tuesday  morning, when  we  shall  set  to 
work.    I  suppose  Miss  Colby  told  you  whai  I  wanted  )' 
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*  Not  very  clearly — and  I  sincerely  hope  I  shall  be  equal  to  my 
task/ 

*  Oh  I  I  am  sure  you  will,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  kindly.  '  Dear 
old  Colby  sent  me  a  specimen  of  your  writing — ^it  is  very  nice ;  the 
rest  I  shall  supply.  You  have  been  on  the  Continent,  that  is  an 
advantage.    Did  you  not  like  it  ] '        ^ 

*  Very,  very  much,'  said  Maggie,  with  a  sigh.  *  You  have  been 
there,  of  course  1 ' 

'  A  little ;  only  a  few  months  altogether.  Poor  grandpapa  hated 
it,  and  I  could  not  often  get  away.  Pray,  if  not  too  impertinent  a 
question,  how  old  are  you,  Miss  Grey  ? ' 

'  I  was  twenty  in  August  last,'  replied  Maggie,  blushing  under 
Miss  Grantham's  cool  searching  gaze. 

^Indeed  I '  —  another  soft  sweet  smUe.  *  I  should  not  have 
thought  you  so  much.  Now,  tell  me — how  old  would  you  take 
me  to  be  1    Speak  frankly.' 

^  Ob  !  I  cannot  think,'  said  our  heroine,  too  deeply  interested  in 
her  subject  to  be  conventional.  *  You  look  as  if  you  had  ruled  for 
many  years.  And  yet  your  cheek  is  so  fair  and  smooth,  your 
mouth  so  soft,  your  expression  so  tender — altogether  you  must  be 
iiuite  young,  perhaps  not  older  than  myself.  Forgive  me,'  added 
Maggie,  checking  herself,  and  colouring  deeply,  *  I  speak  too  freely.' 

'Not  at  all;  you  speak  en  artiste j  and  show  no  mean  powers  of 
observation.  I  came  of  age  last  June,  so  I  am  not  much  your 
senior.  Come,  I  see  we  shall  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  work  to- 
gether. Intelligence  and  legible  writing — ^what  a  treasure  Miss 
Colby  has  foimd  for  me  ! ' 

Another  knock  at  the  door.  Maggie  looked  at  Miss  Grantham, 
who  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

*  It  is  your  room,'  said  the  heiress  courteously,  in  reply  to  the 
look. 

*  Come  in,'  cried  Maggie. 

Enter  the  ducal  butler,  who  with  profound  respect  observed, 
^Luncheon  waits.' 

*  I  am  coming,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  without  turning  her  head. 
*  I  am  afraid ' — addressing  Maggie — *  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you 
again  to-day  or  to-morrow ;  but  you  read — you  like  reading  ?  I 
will  send  you  some  papers  and  magazines — and  ring  for  whatever 
you  want.  If  to-morrow  is  fine,  Lady  Dormer  will  take  you  out 
to  drive.  Adieu  for  the  present.'  And  Miss  Grantham  swept 
away,  evidently  well-pleasM  with  her  new  acquisition,  while  Mag- 
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gie  remained  standing  where  Miss  GTaniham  had  left  her,  penetrated 
with  a  sadden  enthusiasm  for  this  lovely,  gracious,  queen-like 
patroness,  whose  grandeur  was  yet  so  genial  that,  modoit  as  was 
Maggie's  estimate  of  herself,  ^e  felt  no  dread,  no  diffidence ; 
rather  all  personal  feelings  were  swallowed  up  in  complete  admira- 
tion ;  all  the  suppressed  rpmance,  of  which  our  lonely  little  waif 
had  enough  and  to  si)are,  sprang  into  light,  and  fastened  upon  this 
delightful  subject. 

'  She  is  like  a  princess  for  whom  kings  might  do  battle  ! '  said 
Maggie  to  herself,  '  and  so  sweet  and  kind  !  How  wonderfully 
fortunate  I  am  !  How  gratefid  I  ought  to  be  to  Gk)d  for  directing 
me  here  I  I  do  hope  I  shall  please  her — ^but  I  must,  for  I  shall 
understand  her.' 

So  Maggie  finished  her  letter  to  John  in  a  most  rapturous  tone, 
and  then  she  thought  of  the  contrast  between  that  right  trusty 
cousin  and  the  high-bom  dame  who  had  just  left  her.  '  I  wonder,' 
speculated  Maggie, '  if  John  would  feel  any  awe  of  Miss  Grantham  ! 
I  dare  say  he  would  lay  down  the  law  to  her  as  if  she  was  like  any 
one  else — he  has  no  imagination ; '  but  she  might  have  added— u 
right  manful  and  independent  spirit. 

Miss  Grantham,  true  to  her  promises,  sent  Maggie  a  pile  of 
weekly  papers  and  publications ;  and  between  reading,  writing,  and 
reverie,  Sunday  passed  over  very  well. 

Monday  was  again  wet,  and  dragged  a  little  heavily,  though 
^laggie  had  her  needlework,  and  tried  to  be  busy. 

After  her  early  dinner,  Mrs  Hands  came  in.  *  Lady  Dormer's 
compliments  ;  she  would  be  happy  to  see  you,  if  you  would  Hke  to 
pay  her  a  visit.' 

*  Yes,  I  should,'  said  Maggie,  a  little  puzzled.  *  Please  tell  uie 
who  is  Lady  Dormer.' 

*  Oh  !  she  is  our  young  lady's  aunt,  and  always  lives  with  her,  by 
way  of  taking  care  of  her ;  and  a  very  nice,  harmless  lady  she  is — 
not  like  Miss  Grantham,  you  know.' 

*  No,  no  !  no  one  is  like  her,'  cried  Maggie,  with  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm that  won  the  old  nurse's  heart ;  *  she  is  lovely  and  so  kind. 
But  am  I  dressed  enough  to  go  and  see  Lady  Dormer  1 ' 

*  Ay  !  you  are  as  neat  as  a  new  pin  ;  she  will  be  quite  pleased 
with  you.' 

Maggie  accordingly  followed  Mrs  Hands  to  the  staircase,  where 
she  was  conmiitted  to  the  guidance  of  a  tall  footman,  who  conducted 
her  across  the  hall  and  down  a  passage,  and  then,  throwing  open  9^ 
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door,  aQnounced  '  Miss  Grey/  in  what  Maggie  considered  a  terrific 
manner. 

By  the  side  of  a  large  fire,  in  a  luxurious  easy-chair,  a  work-table 
and  a  large  basket  of  bright-coloured  wools  beside  her,  sat  an 
elderly  lady,  very  stout,  with  a  broad,  a  placid,  and  raider  un- 
meaning face.  She  was  dressed  like  every  one  else,  in  deep 
mourning ;  and  as  the  room  was  furnished  with  a  somewhat  dingy 
green,  the  eye  was  not  a  little  relieved  by  a  mass  of  crimson  wool 
which  lay  in  her  lap,  and  on  which  she  was  operating  with  a  huge 
wooden  crochet  needle. 

'  Put  a  chair  here,'  were  her  first  words,  addressed  to  the  footman. 
She  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  failed,  as  Maggie  came  forward  with 
a  slight  courtesy.  *  Very  glad  to  see  you — pray  sit  down.  Shock- 
ing weather — winter  all  at  once.  If  it  had  been  fine,  I  should  have 
taken  you  out  with  me.  My  niece  said  it  would  have  been  very 
nice — she  is  quite  worn  out,  poor  dear!  with  that  tiresome 
lawyer.' 

'  It  must  be  very  tiresome,'  echoed  Maggie,  rather  at  a  loss  what 
to  say.  Lady  Dormer's  voice  was  pleasant  for  the  first  sentence  or 
two,  and  then  it  grew  wearisome  from  ita  unvarying  tone. 

*  Do  you  like  the  country  ] '  after  a  pause. 

*  Yes,  very  much ;  this  must  be  a  beautiful  place  in  fine  weather.' 
*0h,  very  nice,  indeed;  so  quiet     I  sleep  much  better  here 

than  in  London.  But  I  sleep  very  badly  at  night;  very  badly 
indeed.' 

*  That  is  very  trying,'  said  Maggie,  seeing  she  paused  for  a  reply. 
'  Yes  !  isn't  it.    I  am  often  glad  to  get  a  little  sleep  in  the  day- 
time.   Do  you  like  crochet,  Miss  Grey] ' 

'  I  do  not  know  much  about  it ;  but  I  can  do  the  stitch.' 

*  It  is  very  pretty  and  useful  I  am  doing  a  shawl  for  Hands — 
she  feels  the  cold  a  good  deal  I  offered  to  do  one  for  Miss 
Grantham ;  but  she  says  it  would  make  an  old  woman  of  her,  and 
that  I  had  better  make  it  for  Hands.  It  is  a  pity  these  patterns 
are  so  complicated ;  I  can  scarcely  make  this  one  out  My  niece 
often  helps  me ;  but  she  is  too  busy  to-day.  Miss  Grantham  really 
seems  to  understand  everything.' 

*  If  I  could  assist  you,'  said  Maggie,  shyly,  *  I  would  be  very 
pleased.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good,'  replied  Lady  Dormer,  brightening, 
*  You  see  where  this  shell  comes — ^the  pattern  ought  to  stand  out,, 
and  it  won't.' 
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'  Let  me  see/  said  Maggie,  taking  the  bright,  warm  mass  from 
her  ladyship's  fingers,  and  gazing  with  intent  eyes  upon  a  magical 
receipt,  where  words  and  £gures  were  jumbled  in  the  most  cabalis- 
tic fashion.  An  interval  of  intense  application  ensued,  and  then  for 
more  than  a  mortal  hour  did  Maggie  gently  instruct  the  dullest  of 
pupils  in  the  mysteries  of  chain  6,  miss  3,  9  chain,  1  plain,  <fec. 

'  I  am  sure  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,'  said  Lady  Dormer  at 
last ;  '  I  shall  go  on  all  ri^t  now.  If  to-morrow  is  fine,  and  Miss 
Grantham  does  not  want  you,  I  shall  take  you  out  to  drive  after 
luncheon.'    And  Maggie  felt  she  was  dismissed. 

'  What  a  wonderful  household,'  she  thought,  as  she  regained  her 
own  quarters  without  guidance.  '  I  have  seen  three  men-servants, 
two  women-servants,  and  an  aunt,  and  heard  of  an  indefinite  mul- 
titude of  other  retainers ;  and  all  seem  to  hang  on  the  will  of  a  girl 
not  much  older  than  myself.  One  need  be  bom  in  the  purple  to 
sustain  such  a  weight ! ' 

Mindful  that  Miss  Grantham  had  said  she  would  be  free  un 
Tuesday,  Maggie  rose  early,  and  had  finished  breakfast  long  before 
the  expected  announcement  reached  her — *  Mademoiselle  Grant- 
ham vous  demande.  Mademoiselle ; '  for  it  was  a  little  dark-eyed 
French  girl,  in  a  poetic  cap,  that  brought  the  message. 

Maggie  replied  in  the  same  language,  pleased  to  speak  it  again  ; 
and  thQfermne  de  chamhre  was  delighted. 

Miss  Grantham  was  in  her  dressing-room,  a  charming  but  old- 
fashioned  apartment)  adorned  with  rose-coloured  brocaded  silk 
panels,  white  and  rose  curtains,  couches,  and  footstools,  while  the 
chairs  in  green  velvet  were  a  pleasant  contrast 

She  was  at  breakfast,  in  a  long  peignoir  of  white  cashmere  em- 
broidered with  an  elaborate  pattern  in  black  silk. 

'  I  am  an  escaped  bird  this  morning,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  laugh- 
ing, as  Maggie  entered, '  though  just  the  least  bit  of  an  invalid.  I 
have  a  slight  cold,  and  am  indulging  in  a  solitary  breakfast.  Have 
you  breakfasted  % ' 

'Sometime  ago.' 

*  Well,  sit  down.  I  have  one  or  two  letters  here  you  might 
answer  for  me ;  but  in  the  mean  time — Some  more  coffee,  C^cile,' 
interrupting  herself — *  I  must  tell  you  that  the  work  in  which  I 
particularly  want  your  assistance  is  a  novel  I  sketched  it  out  and 
began  it  a  long  time  ago,  but  met  with  so  many  interruptions  that 
I  have  not  got  beyond  the  third  chapter.    New  I  cannot  go  much 
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into  society  or  do  anything  for  the  next  six  months  ;  so  I  thought 
if  I  could  give  a  couple  of  hours  daily  to  it,  with  your  help  in  copy- 
ing and  canying  out  my  ideas,  I  might  get  it  done  by  February 
or  March,  before  I  go  up  to  town  to  be  presented.  It  would  be 
charming  to  hear  every  one  wondering  '*  who  the  author  of  so-and- 
so  can  be.''  By  the  way,  I  cannot  think  of  a  title,  and  yet  I  have 
the  whole  plot  sketched  out ;  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  give  me 
an  idea — and  if  you  only  have  as  much  genius  for  literature  as 
Aunt  Dormer  says  you  have  for  crochet,  you  will  indeed  be  a  trea- 
sure-trove/ 

*"  Literature  and  crochet  are  widely  different.' 

'  Allans,  notu  verrons — Eh  1  C^cile.  No,  nothing  more,  thank 
you.  Come,  Miss  Grey' — rising  and  leading  the  way  through  a 
door  nearly  opposite  to  that  by  which  Maggie  had  entered — 'this  is 
my  study.' 

It  was  a  handsome  room,  three  sides  filled  with  book-shelves, 
the  other  occupied  by  two  windows  draped  in  rich  red-brown 
velvet,  with  busts  between.  The  mantelpiece  was  enlivened  by  a 
clock  and  vases  in  old  Dresden  china.  A  leather-covered  writing- 
table  was  loaded  with  appliances  for  writing;  and  jardinieres,  in 
every  position,  lightened  the  chamber  with  colour  and  perfuma 

'  Oh  1  what  a  quantity  of  books,'  cried  Maggie,  delighted. 

*  You  love  reading,  then,'  said  Miss  Grantham.  *  Well,  you  may 
come  here  and  read  whenever  you  like;  only,  when  I  am  in  a  very 
solitary  mood,  I  shall  teU  you  to  run  away  to  your  own  room  with 
the  book  of  your  own  choice.  Now  here  are  these  two  epistles : 
one  is  from  the  Society  of  Female  Artists — ^they  want  me  to  be  an 
honorary  member ;  the  other  from  the  Emancipated  Missionaries 
for  the  Conversion  of  the  Zooloo  Tribes,  who  want  me  to  subscribe. 
I  shall  be  proud  to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  former  and  send  them 
a  cheque  to  help  their  funds.  Tell  the  others  I  am  a  thorough 
Churchwoman,  and  would  prefer  their  leaving  the  unfortimate 
Africans  to  their  original  fetish.  I  shall  finish  dressing  while  you 
write.     You  will  find  everything  you  want  on  that  tabla' 

It  was  a  tremendous  task,  for  Maggie  had  no  idea  how  to  set 
about  it.  However,  she  read  over  the  first  letter  carefully,  and 
framed  her  reply  upon  it*.  Before  she  had  quite  concluded  Miss 
Grantham  returned. 

'  Le^  me  see,'  she  said,  taking  the  paper  from  her  hand.  '  Yon 
write  for  me,  not  for  my  signature — ^well,  perhaps  it  is  better. 
That   will   do.     I  see  you  have    left  a  blank  after  the  word 
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'cheque " :  fill  in  " fifty  ponndB.*  Now  as  to  the  other — oh,  never 
mind,  I  will  not  answer  it ;  it  is  not  worth  attending  to-  Now  I 
must  show  you  what  I  have  done,'  opening  a  large  portfolio  and 
taking  out  numerous  loose  sheets.  'Here  is  my  novel  I  will 
read  you  a  little  and  then  tell  you  the  plot' 

Miss  Grantham  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  reading  rapidly  and 
somewhat  monotonously : — 

'  It  was  a  dull  ndny  morning,  and  the  purlieus  of  St  Paul's  were 
darker  than  ever,  when  the  heaA  waiter  at  the  Crown  and  Anclior^ 
in  Paternoster  Bow,  coming  into  the  bar,  which  was  lit  with  gasi 
said  to  the  blooming  young  lady  who  presided  over  the  bottles  and 
preserves,  "  This  is  a  rum  go." 

' "  What  1 '  asked  the  barmaid. 

* "  Why,  the  baby,  to  be  sure.  The  old  lady  what  came  here  last 
night  with  the  baby  went  out  this  morning  to  buy  a  heasy  pair  of 
boots,  and  has  never  come  back,  and  the  child's  screaming  in  No- 
ll, and  no  one  knows  what  to  do  with  it." 

' "  Poor  little  soul ! "  cried  the  barmaid,  the  maternal  instincts  of 
whose  feminine  heart  had  defied  years  of  chaff,  of  sordid  routine, 
and  even  the  indurating  effect  of  doubtful  money,  to  stifle,  "  A 
ha'porth  o'  milk  boiled  down  with  a  rusk  will  comfort  it  P'raps 
the  woman  will  turn  up  in  an  hour  or  two." 

* "  Not  she,"  returned  the  head-waiter ;  "  she  has  bolted," '  And 
so  on  for  nearly  an  hour,  detailing  how  the  buxom  barmaid  took 
the  deserted  infant  and  formed  a  i)rofound  attachment  to  it,  feeling 
convinced,  from  its  lovely  form  and  delicate  garments,  that  it  was 
the  child  of  noble  parents. 

'  There,  I  am  really  quite  tired,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  pausing 
suddenly.    *  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? ' 

*  It  is  very  interesting.  I  wonder  how  it  could  all  come  into 
your  head,'  said  Maggie,  dimly  conscious  that  she  had  heard  some- 
thing like  it  before,  yet  really  surprised  that  so  great  a  lady  should 
begin  her  narrative  at  so  low  a  stage  of  life. 

*  Well,  you  see,  I  want  to  describe  a  heroine  whose  native  nobil- 
ity will  come  out  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  She  is 
really  of  very  high  race.  Her  father  and  mother  have  been  pri- 
vately married,  and  the  father  has  been  killed — oh,  somewhere — 
and  then  the  mother,  who  must  be  a  bad,  ambitious  woman,  wants 
to  marry  a  Russian  prince,  and  so  wishes  to  suppress  this  baby, 
and  gives  it,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  a  cruel,  avaricious  old 
nurse,  who  determines  to  keep  the  money  and  get  rid  of  the  child 
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Of  course  all  sorts  of  adventures  can  be  introduced.  She  must  go 
ou  the  stage — ^I  mean  the  baby — and  fascinate  her  own  cousin,  be- 
sides quantities  of  other  men — and,  oh,  I  have  such  a  charming 
hero ! '  and,  quite  animated  with  her  subject,  Miss  Grantham  turned 
over  the  pages  to  find  the  description  of  the  hero. 

'  But,'  said  Maggie,  sincerely  interested, '  I  wish  you  could  make 
the  father  bad  and  the  mother  good.  A  bad  mother  is  so  horribly 
unnatural' 

'  Do  you  think  so  T  said  Miss  Grantham,  pausing  in  her  search. 
*"  Well,  there  are  plenty  of  bad  mothers  in  novels,  and  it  is  so  easy 
to  kill  a  man.  He  goes  into  all  sorts  of  dangers,  a  soldier  espe- 
cially. Besides,  a  baby  isn't  such  a  drawback  to  a  man  as  to  a 
woman.  You  are  quite  right  to  give  me  your  candid  opinion,  but 
I  think  I  must  keep  my  wicked  mother.  I  cannot  find  the  pas- 
sage I  want,  but  we  shall  come  to  it  as  we  go  on.  Now,  suppose 
you  copy  out  what  I  have  read  It  is  horribly  written  and  full  of 
mistakes,  but  you  can  make  it  right.  You  must  call  my  attention 
to  any  alterations  that  suggeLt  themselves.  I  want  you  to  be  per- 
fectly candid.' 

'I  will  be,  indeed.  I  only  wish  £  waa  more  experienced  and 
learned  to  be  of  more  use  to  you.' 

*  You  would  only  interfere  with  my  originality  if  you  were,' 
said  Miss  Grantham.  *  Do  you  understand  about  the  inverted 
commas,  and  paragraphs  1  Leave  plent>  of  room,  and  only  write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper.'  So  saying,  she  placed  ruled  paper,  a 
forest  of  pens,  and  a  huge  inkstand,  beside  her  secrt:tar>.  'I  shall 
go  and  see  Aunt  Dormer  and  hear  if  she  has  letters,  and  then  I 
shaU  come  back  and  answer  my  own.' 

Maggie  set  veiy  diligently  to  work,  and  had  produced  three  fair 
legible  sheets,  with  all  proper  paragraphs,  marks,  and  signs,  before 
her  employer  returned.  Her  training  with  poor  Uncle  Grey  stood 
her  in  good  stead,  though  she  did  not  like  to  confess  to  herself 
that  it  was  less  tiresome  to  copy  his  papers  than  the  conversations 
of  Miss  Grantham's  characters.  True,  there  was  much  of  Uncle 
Grey's  lucubrations  which  she  could  not  understand,  but  then  there 
were  bits  she  did,  and  those  interested  her  intensely. 

*  AVhat  a  quantity  you  have  done  I  how  nice  and  clear ! '  cried 
Mias  Grantham,  peeping  over  her  shoulder.  'You  must  have 
done  this  sort  of  thing  before.' 

*  I  used  to  copy  papers  for  my  uncle.' 

*  Was  he  a  literary  man  ?  * 
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*No,  lie  was  adentific,  rather;  he  is  a  chemist.' 

'Indeed  I  I  should  like  to  uidezstand  chemistry  above  a1! 
things.  In  short,  I  should  like  to  know  everything ;  but  one 
hasn't  time.    Have  you  made  any  alterations  T 

'  Oh,  na  I  would  not  do  so  unless  I  pointed  them  out  to  you. 
I  have  left  ab]ank  for ''  Paternoster  Bow : "  I  fancy  somehow  there 
are  no  hotels  there,  only  bookseUeni.' 

'Well,  perhaps  not ;  we  can  easily  find  another.'  Then  Miss 
Granthun  sat  down  to  her  own  special  writing-table— a  marvel  of 
convenience  and  taste— and  wrote  for  a  fbw  minutes,  then  talked 
for  a  while^  and  wrote  again,  and  then  exclaimed,  '  It  is  almost 
luncheon-time.  We  have  done  quite  a  hard  momhig's  work,  and 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  quite  earned  my  luncheon ;  while  you  must  be 
almost  &dnt  with  starvation.  You  break&sted  an  hour  before  me. 
Come  down  with  me ;  I  shall  not  leave  you  in  solitary  confinement 
any  longer.    Lady  Dormer  will  be  charmed  to  see  you  at  luncheon.' 

I  fanpy  Maggie  would  have  eigoyed  her  dinner  more  alone. 
Nevertheless  it  was  an  experience  that  amused  her. 

Miss  Qrantham  did  not  use  the  great  dining-room  wheu  there 
was  no  company  at  the  HalL  Still  the  smaller  one  seemed  magni- 
ficent to  Maggia  The  display  of  the  table— the  plate,  the  fruit, 
the  fiowers — all  appeared  too  grand  for  common  use.  It  was 
appalling,  too,  to  be  waited  on  by  a  powdered  epauletted  gentle- 
man, to  have  the  ducal  butler,  who  did  not  even  seem  a  duke  in 
disguise  but  a  duke  evident  and  unmistakable,  inquiring  confiden- 
tially if  she  preferred  sherry  or  hock. 

It  aU  seemed  natural  and  common  enough  to  Miss  Grantham. 
She  was  a  little  fastidious,  and  spoke  rather  sharply  about  a  salmi 
of  partridges  which  did  not  please  her. 

'  Wheeler '  (to  the  butler),  '  this  is  not  at  aU  right  Pray  tell* 
P^cheron  that  he  must  not  grow  careless  because  we  are  alone. 
If  he  does  not  care  to  please  me,  why  he  had  better  leave.' 

'  Yes  'm,'  said  the  noble  functionary,  with  profound  attention. 

'  Take  it  away.    You  cannot  eat  that,  Miss  Grey.' 

'  It  is  not  so  bad,'  remarked  Lady  Dormer,  contentedly. 

'Bad!    Why  is  it  not  good  r  said  the  heiress. 

And  then  there  was  silence,  and  Lady  Dormer  observed  that 
*  Poor  dear  Lord  Brockhurst  was  ordered  away  to  Algiers.' 

'Indeed,'  cried  Miss  Grantham.  'Is  Lady  Brockhurst  going 
withhim)' 

'  I  don't  know.    Miss  Ashton  mentions  it* 
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'  I  fancy  she  will  not.  It  would  be  such  baniahment  for  her/ 
'  What  do  the  Longmores  say  about  coming  here  t '  asked  Lady 
Dormer — and  so  on  about  people  and  things  quite  unknown  to 
Maggie.  Just  before  they  rose  from  table  Miss  Grantham  said  to 
her  ^unt,  *  Oh !  I  am  going  to  take  Miss  Grey  out  with  me,  she 
can  go  with  you  another  day,  if  you  don't  mind.' 

*  Very  welV  said  Lady  Dormer,  placidly. 

'  I  shall  be  ready  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  show  you  some- 
thing of  the  country.  I  drive  at  a  better  pace  than  Aunt  Dormer. 
You  would  like  to  come  ? ' 

*  Yes,  very  much  ;  but  ought  I  not  to  stay  in  and  write  1 ' 

*  Oh  !  you  need  not  be  so  very  indefatigable  I  we  shall  grow 
stupid  if  we  have  no  recreation.' 

When  Maggie  descended  with  her  bonnet  on,  she  found  a  beauti- 
ful pony  carriage  with  a  pair  of  perfect  little  white  ponies,  sleek, 
and  rampant  spirits,  standing  at  the  door.  A  tiny  groom,  in 
spotless  buckskins,  exquisitely  fitting  top-boots  and  livery,  stand- 
ing at  their  heads.  While  Mr  Wheeler  looked  on  critically  and 
approvingly  from  the  doorstep. 

Miss  Grantham  issued  from  the  morning-room  a  moment  after, 
looking  superb  in  a  crape  and  bugle  bonnet.  The  butler  and  two 
footmen  assisted  each  other  in  the  tremendous  task  of  handing  the 
ladies  in  and  arranging  a  tiger-skin  rug,  and  then  Miss  Grantham 
took  the  reins,  shoulder-knot  No.  1  called  out  *  all  right '  to  the  tiny 
groom,  who  stepped  aside,  and  the  white  ponies  darted  away  at  a 
speed  that  half  frightened  Maggie. 

*  They  are  very  fresh  this  morning/  said  Miss  Grantham,  *  but 
you  need  not  be  alarmed,  I  am  a  capital  whip/ 

It  was  a  fine  calm  autumnal  day  after  the  previous  storm  and 
rain,  and  deeply  Maggie  enjoyed  the  beautiful  woodland  scenery 
through  which  their  road  lay — ^wide  rolling  uplands,  wooded  dells, 
open  park-like  spaces  dotted  with  deer,  deep  lanes,  their  broken 
rocky  banks  clothed  with  a  wealth  of  many-tinted  leaves.  The  smell 
of  the  pine  trees,  the  rush  of  rivulets  swelled  by  the  late  rains,  the 
delicious,  cool,  clear  air.  What  a  paradise  it  all  seemed  to  poor 
Maggie.  ^Vhat  a  delightful  change  it  created  in  the  current  of  her 
thoughts. 

Miss  Grantham  seemed  to  enjoy  her  enjoyment.  *  Yes,  it  is  a 

lovely  country.    I  am  very  fond  of  it,  but  it  is  fearfully  dull ;  and 

now  poor  Lord  Brockhurst  is  obliged  to  go  away,  the  county  wiU 

be  a  desert,  Southam  shut  up  and  Grantham  shut  up  (for  it  would 

17 
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not  be  decent  to  fill  the  house  for  three  or  four  months).  I  sup- 
pose Limeshire  will  not  have  had  so  duU  a  winter  for  many  yeuni 
I  am  very  vexed  about  the  Brockhursts.  Lady  Brockhurst  is  my 
greatest  ally — the  most  fascinating  woman — knows  everything  and 
every  one — ^has  been  everywhere.  I  always  was  flattered  by  her 
notice — she  is  older  a  good  deal  than  I  am,  and  is  very  exclusive — 
abhors  commonplace ;  but  she  always  liked  meJ 

Maggie  speculated  on  who  and  what  this  lady  could  possibly  be, 
whose  notice  could  flatter  so  great  a  personage  as  her  companion. 

Miss  Grantham  talked  on  and  enlightened  her  secretary  as  to  her 
views  on  various  subjects — ^her  intended  doings  in  London,  and 
possible  travels  in  foreign  countries.  She  seemed  to  Maggie  as  if 
she  was  somewhat  intoxicated  with  a  sense  of  freedom  and  power, 
though  too  well  bred  to  show  it  in  any  offensive  manner,  but  that 
she  could  scarce  make  up  her  mind  which  path  of  pleasiu*e  to  choose 
among  the  many  that  offered. 

On  approaching  the  Hall,  which  they  did  not  imtil  dusk,  the 
diligent  secretary  said, '  I  suppose  I  can  go  into  your  study  and 
write  this  evening.    It  is  really  a  pity  to  waste  too  much  time.' 

*  You  will  overtake  me  too  soon,'  said  Miss  Grantham  smiling. 
*  But  you  can  do  so,  certainly,  if  you  like.' 

*The  rector  is  with  her  ladyship,*  said  the  butler,  as  they 
alighted. 

So  Miss  Grantham,  with  a  pleasant  nod  of  dismissal,  went 
towards  the  drawing-room,  and  Maggie  mounted  to  her  own 
quarters. 

The  next  morning  brought  her  a  letter  from  Cousin  John,  who 
wrote  in  a  ratiber  surly  tone.  He  warned  her  that  all  was  not  gold 
that  glittered,  that  the  finery  which  she  described  would  only 
make  her  more  conceited  than  ever,  and  when  she  was  sent  adrift, 
as  she  would  be  one  day,  she  would  be  glad  to  fall  back  on  plain 
honest  people  who  knew  their  own  minds. 

*  Poor  dear  John,'  thought  Maggie,  who  was  always  fonder  of  him 
at  a  distance,  *  how  cross  he  was  when  he  wrote.  But  in  one  thing 
he  \&  right,  my  tenure  of  office  is  very  uncertain,  and  always  will 
be,  I  am  afraid,  so  I  must  make  the  most  of  the  present' 
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The  stream  of  life  settles  very  quickly  into  new  chaunelEL  In  a 
week  Maggie  had  become  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  Grantnam, 
though  she  found  steady  application  under  Miss  Grantham's  au- 
spices quite  impossible.  Some  new  and  urgent  occupation  for  her 
pen  was  f oimd  nearly  every  day :  a  catalogue  on  an  improved  plan 
was  designed  for  the  library  ;  a  descriptive  list  of  the  family  por- 
traits, with  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  the  periods  to  which  they 
belonged,  was  eagerly  begun,  and  Maggie  was  excessively  sorry  to 
be  withdrawn  from  it,  to  arrange  and  decipher  the  rough  drafts  of 
a  poem  in  blank  verse  which  Miss  Grantham  had  ix^mmenced  on 
*  Simon  de  Montfort' 

What  a  lavish  waste  of  time  it  aU  seemed  to  our  little  Maggie, 
trained  in  such  a  different  school ;  however,  she  told  herself  she 
had  no  right  to  complain.  She  found  time  for  some  steady  read- 
ing, and  an  unlimited  supply  of  standard  authors  in  the  library. 
Finally,  she  steadily  grew  in  favour  with  Miss  Grantham,  who 
made  her  the  constant  companion  of  her  drives  and  walks. 

Sometimes  her  kind  but  whimsical  mistress  was  amused  to  hear 
the  reminiscences  of  her  simple  life,  and  was  evidently  charmed 
and  touched  by  Maggie's  description  of  her  mother  and  her  home. 
She  seemed  flattered  by  Maggie's  timid  offer  to  show  her  her 
greatest  treasure — her  mother's  picture.  *  It  is  a  sweet  face,'  said 
Miss  Grantham,  after  looking  at  it  earnestly,  '  and  looks  like  a 
gentlewoman.  You  are  like  her  a  good  deal.  What  was  her 
name  l ' 

*  Everard,'  said  Maggie,  more  than  ever  drawn  to  her  fascinating 
patroness. 

*  A  good  name,'  remarked  Miss  Grantham,  thoughtf  uUy  *  Do 
you  know  anything  of  your  mother's  people  ?  * 

*  Nothing  whatever.     I  do  not  think  she  did.' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Grey  !  I  shall  write  a  story  about  you  some  day. 
I  am  sure  you  are,  or  will  be,  the  centre  of  a  romance.' 

So  October  fled  away  ;  and  Miss  Grantham,  in  spite  of  her  vune'i 
employments,  began  to  be  intolerably  bored. 

Maggie  was  quite  grieved  to  sd<e  a  restless  dissatisiled  expressioo    ^jf 
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fiaddening  her  countenance,  but  was  ignorant  how  to  dispel  it. 
Liideedy  from  tlLie  to  time,  she  caught  glimpses  of  a  yacuum  in  her 
admired  friend's  life,  or  heart,  or  fancy,  which  neither  rank,  riches, 
conscious  beauty,  nor  intellectual  occupation  seemed  to  fill 

One  day  Miss  Qrantham  had  gone  out,  after  luncheon,  with  Lady 
Dormer,  and  Maggie  had  taken  advantage  of  their  absence  to  play 
over  some  of  the  lessons  she  had  learned  with  poor  M.  Duval. 
She  was  so  employed  when  Miss  Grantham,  returning  sooner  than 
she  expected,  entered  unperceived,  and  listened  for  a  few  minutes 
without  spesddng.  '  You  really  have  a  very  nice  touch.  Miss  Grey,' 
she  said,  to  Maggie's  confusion.  *  You  ought  to  practise  every  day. 
Do  you  think  you  could  play  my  accompaniments  ?  I  cannot  bear 
to  sing  and  play  both.' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  do  well  enough — but  I  should  be  so 
delighted  if  I  could.' 

*  We  will  try  at  once,'  cried  Miss  Grantham,  throwing  aside  her 
bonnet.  *  Come  to  my  study,  my  music  is  there  ;  you  may  find 
something  you  know.' 

After  turning  over  the  voluminous  store,  Maggie  found  a  pretty 
little  chansonette,  over  which  she  had  toiled  wearily  with  Mrs 
Berry,  striving  with  indiiferent  success  to  make  that  lady  sing  in 
tune. 

*  I  think  I  might  manage  this.' 

*  Begin,  then  ;  though  I  have  not  sung  it  for  months/ 

Miss  Grantham's  voice  was  of  rare  quality,  clear  and  rich.  It  had 
been  most  carefully  cultivated  ;  while  nature  had  bestowed  upon 
her  a  real  genius  for  music.  All  her  other  pursuits  were  mere 
whims.  Music — dramatic  music — was  her  true  vocation.  Maggie 
was  soon  too  much  entranced  to  think  of  her  own  possible  failure, 
and  acquitted  herself  very  creditably. 

*  How  deliciously  you  sing  !  How  is  it  I  have  not  heard  you 
before  ]  *  she  cried,  turning  to  Miss  Grantham,  her  eyes  moist  with 
genuine  delight.  *  It  is  like  a  peep  into  another  life  to  hear  you  ! 
I  wonder  you  are  not  singing  all  day.' 

*  I  have  been  out  of  humour  with  many  things  lately,  music 
among  them ;  and  then,  imagine  singing  to  Lady  Dormer !  Now 
that  I  find  you  are  musical,  it  will  be  quite  different.  You  really 
can  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  me  as  an  accompanyijst ;  but  you  must 
practise  and  get  up  all  my  songs.  Let  me  see  what  else  you  can 
play.'  And  so  the  whole  afternoon  went  pleasantly  over ;  and 
after  dinner  Miss  Gre"*  was  requested  to  join  Miss  Grantham  and 
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Lady  Dormer  in  tbe  green  drawing-room,  to  play  for  the  latter's 
admiration  ;  and  her  ladyship  did  admire  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
and  then  fell  asleep. 

'  You  must  look  over  all  my  music,  and  get  up  the  songs  I  have 
down  here,*  said  Miss  Grantham,  *  while  I  am  away ;  for  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  to-day,  only  the  music  put  it  out  of  my  head,  that 
Aunt  Dormer  and  I  are  going  over  to  Oatlands,  the  Longmores' 
place,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  I  shall  probably  go  on  to  London 
for  a  day  or  two.  I  have  not  been  there  since  grandpapa  died, 
and  I  want  various  changes  before  we  go  up  for  the  season,  if  I 
go ;  so  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  practise  and  write  and  read. 
I  hop)e  you  will  not  feel  very  lonely.  You  must  drive  every  day 
if  you  like,  and  work  my  ponies  a  little.' 

'  And  when  do  you  go  ? '  asked  Maggie,  somewhat  dismayed  at 
the  idea  of  being  left  all  alone  in  that  huge  hou8& 

*The  day  after  to-morrow.  You  are  to  be  sure  ap'^  ask  for 
everything  you  want ;  and  all  my  music  and  books  are  1  artily  at 
your  service.  You  will  have  Nurse,  too,  to  take  care  of  you,  so 
pray  do  not  look  melancholy.' 

*  Oh !  no.  I  shall  miss  you  dreadfully — ^you  have  been  so  won- 
derfully good  to  me — ^but  of  course  I  can  never  hope  to  see  so 
much  of  you  again,  when  the  first  days  of  your  mourning  are  over.' 

Miss  Grantham  smiled  graciously.  *  I  am  not  sure  I  would  not 
rather  have  you  with  me,  provided  we  had  a  few  additions,  than 
go  to  the  Longmores*  They  are  cousins  of  mine,  some  of  the 
immense  family  tribe ;  old  Mrs  Longmore  was  grandpapa's  sister. 
They  are  very  good-natured,  commonplace  people.  They  think 
me — oh  !  I  don't  know  what  they  think  of  me ;  they  are  such  old 
Tories,  and  I  am,  you  know,  extremely  Liberal ;  but  for  all  that, 
they  are  most  palpably  anxious  to  marry  me  to  the  son  and  heir, 
Grantham  Longmore.  Such  a  well-br^,  unobjectionable  muff! 
Imagine  we  marrying  the  quiet  respectable  representative  of  a 
quiet  respectable  country  family  ! ' 

'  If  you  do  not  like  him,  that  is  the  best  reason  against  such  a 
marriage,'  said  Maggie,  gravely ;  deeply  interested,  for  it  was  the  first 
approach  to  the  usually  attractive  topic  of  matrimony  which  Miss 
Grantham  had  made.  *  But  you  have  everything  in  the  world 
already,  what  more  could  any  one  give  you — except  the  devotion 
of  a  character  worthy  of  you  1 ' 

*  Yes !  I  should  like  rank,'  said  the  heiress,  thoughtfully.  *  I 
don't  mean  to  marry  a  man  of  rank,  but  to  have  it  myself.    It  is 
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sach  a  shame  that  the  barony  of  Orantham  did  not  descend  in  the 
female  line.  I  should  then  be  the  twenty-first  possessor  of  the 
title  !  but  I  am  determined  to  get  it  As  to  a  possible  husband,  I 
do  not  care  if  he  be  rich  or  poor,  titled  or  untitled,  but  he  must  be 
well  bom,  well  bred,  well  educated  ;  with  pluck,  ability,  and  force 
of  character ;  high-minded  enough  not  to  care  for  my  possessions 
or  my  position  ;  and  with  warm  blood  enough  in  his  veins  to  love 
me  passionately  for  my  own  sake.  I  don't  care  for  his  being 
handsome,  but  he  must  be  tall  and  didingue,  and  a  good  deal  older 
than  myself.' 

*  Ah  !  *  said  Maggie  ;  *  where  will  you  find  all  that  ? ' 

'  It  can  be  found/  said  Miss  Grantham,  with  a  far-away  look  in 
her  large  blue  eyes,  and  a  slight  tender  smile  on  her  lips. 

'She  thinks  she  has  found  her  hero,'  said  Maggie  to  herself. 
'  Perhaps  such  chivalrous  compounds  are  to  be  more  easily  found 
among  her  class  than  mine.  God  grant  her  happiness,  at  all 
events.'    But  she  said  nothing,  only  touched  a  few  chords  absently. 

After  a  variety  of  directions  respecting  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
novel,  for  which  Mjss  Grantham  only  left  notes  to  be  amplified  by 
her  secretary,  the  heiress,  with  her  aunt,  her  French  maid,  and  the 
illustrious  Wheeler  to  escort  them  as  far  as  Castleford,  departed. 

Maggie  did  not  feel  quite  so  desolate  as  she  anticipated.  In  her 
own  bright  little  sitting-room,  she  did  not  realize  the  immensity 
and  emptiness  of  the  house,  and  she  had  plenty  to  do.  Most 
earnestly  she  practised  all  the  songs  indicated  by  her  kind,  genial 
emi)loyer,  and  worked,  not  less  willingly,  yet  certainly  leas  con 
amore,  at  her  literary  labours. 

Each  morning  she  received  a  polite  message  from  the  butler  to 
know  if  she  would  drive  that  afternoon,  and  as  regularly  she  sent 
a  polite  reply,  stating  she  would  not.  To  have  that  exquisite  little 
carriage  with  its  spicy  ponies  and  saucy  groom  paraded  on  her 
account  would  have  been  about  as  severe  an  infliction  as  she  could 
well  have  been  condemned  to. 

Busy,  however — and  pleasantly  busy — as  she  kept,  she  could  not 
through  all  these  solitary  hours  help  sometimes  remembering  the 
previous  occasion  on  which  she  had  been  left  alone  by  Mrs  Berry ! 
She  certainly  enjoyed  that  interval  considerably  more — but  then  it 
was  all  a  piece  of  folly  which  she  must  forget — a  weakness  of 
which  she  ought  to  be  and  was  ashamed.  Surely  such  an  unsiib 
fitantial  vision  would  not  haimt  her  for  ever  ! 

After  mature  reflection,  she  asked  the  respectable  Mrs  Hands  tc 
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walk  with  her  sometimes,  as  she  did  not  like  to  go  far  alone ;  and 
that  worthy  female  was  much  pleased.  During  their  peregrinations 
the  good  nurse  told  many  family  matters  to  'my  young  lady's 
secretary/  matters,  not  secrets — ^for  a  word  derogatory  to  that 
sacred  house  would  never  cross  her  lips.  She  also  showed  Maggie 
the  old  lord's  part  of  the  house— with  the  old  family  pictures  which 
had  been  saved  when  the  castle  (which  used  to  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  present  house)  was  burned.  Then  Miss  Grantham  wrote  twice 
—first  from  Oatlands,  giving  an  amusing  and  rather  sarcastic  de- 
scription of  the  party  there  assembled ;  and  next  from  London^ 
evidently  written  under  depression  of  spirits. 

Altogether,  nearly  six  weeks  had  gone  by,  and  still  the  mistress 
of  the  mansiou  had  not  returned. 

At  last,  on  a  Monday  afternoon,  Mrs  Hands  came  into  Maggie's 
room  as  she  was  rejoicing  in  having  conquered  *  Robert  le DiMe' 
(I  mean  the  music  of  that  work.) 

'  I'm  glad  to  tell  you,  Miss  Grey,  Mrs  Deane,  the  housekeeper, 
has  just  had  a  telegram.  Miss  Grantham  and  my  lady  will  be 
back  to-morrow — and  they  are  bringing  company — ^for  we  are  to 
have  the  east  bed-room  and  the  blue  room  ready— they  will  come 
by  the  2  0  express.' 

*  Then  you  have  no  idea  who  Miss  Grantham  is  bringing  with 
herr 

'  I  suppose  it's  Miss  Longmore  and  her  brother ;  she  could  not 
very  well  have  regular  company.' 

Maggie  felt  quite  exhilarated  at  the  prospect  of  having  Miss 
Grantham  at  home  once  more.  She  was  proud  to  think  how  well 
she  had  prepared  her  taska 

A  long,  lonely,  but  agreeable  ramble  in  the  park  helped  the  day 
well  over,  and  about  half -past  eight  the  noise  of  the  arrival  pene- 
trated even  to  Maggie's  sanctum.  Had  Miss  Grantham  and  her 
aunt  been  unaccompanied  by  any  guests,  Maggie  would  have  ven- 
tured down  to  greet  them,  but  as  they  were  not  alone  she  did  not 
like  to  intrude. 

She  half  hoped  Miss  Grantham  would  look  in  for  a  moment  or 
send  for  her,  but  no  message  came. 

*  Miss  Grantham  has  arrived,  then  ? '  she  said  to  her  little  attend- 
ant when  she  brought  in  her  supper. 

*  Yes  'm — they  are  at  dinner  now.  Miss  Grantham  and  Lady 
Dormer  have  brought  two  gentlemen  with  them  ;  but  I  don't 
know  their  names.' 
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Alter  waitiiig  up  oonnderably  past  her  unud  hour,  Maggie  went 
to  bed  just  a  shade  disappointed. 

Next  morning  she  had  jnst  finished  breakfast,  when  Miss  Gran- 
tham came  in  dressed,  and  evidently  on  her  way  down-stairs.  She 
looked  handsomer  than  ever — there  was  the  radiance  as  of  a  great 
jcfyia  her  face. 

'We  were  so  late  last  night  I  thonght  there  wonld  be  no  use  in 
looking  for  you  when  I  came  np/  she  said,  kissing  Maggie  lightly 
on  the  brow.  '  But  I  am  yery  glad  to  see  you  again,  and  very  glad 
to  come  back.  Though  I  shaU  be  rather  engaged  for  a  few  days. 
I  most  see  what  you  have  been  doing,  however ;  so  let  me  find 
you  in  the  stndy  after  breakfast.  You  must  come  down  to  luncheon 
to-day — ^I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  my  guests.  Do  you 
know,  I  think  Qrantham  must  agree  with  you.  You  look  so 
much  better  than  when  you  came  down.' 

'  And  London  must  agree  with  you,'  said  Maggie,  gazing  at  her 
with  sincerest  admiration.  '  You  are  looking  several  shades  more 
bright  and  beautiful  than  when  you  left! ' 

*  Do  you  really  think  sol '  said  Miss  Grantham,  earnestly  ;  aud 
looking  deliberately  into  the  chimney-glass.  '  But  there  is  the  bell ; 
good-bye  for  the  present' 

About  an  hour  after  Maggie  settled  herself  to  re-arrange  and 
touch  up  the  sheets  she  had  prepared  during  her  fair  patroness's 
absence.  They  looked  very  nice  and  clear,  she  thought,  and  then 
she  wished  Miss  Grantham  would  come,  but  she  didn't;  and, 
tired  of  waiting  luiemployed,  Maggie  rose  to  take  down  a  book. 
Some  old  volumes  of  Blackwood  into  which  she  was  fond  of  dipping, 
occupied  a  comer  of  the  bookshelf  near  one  of  the  windows,  and 
she  paused  as  she  did  so  to  look  out  on  the  scene  below. 

Miss  Grantham's  apartments  and  her  own  occupied  the  second 
floor  of  one  wing,  which  stood  on  a  sort  of  terrace  or  sudden  accli- 
vity ;  and  the  study  windows  looked  down  on  a  mass  of  trees, 
which  clothed  its  side,  and  then  away  over  a  magnificent  prospect 
of  imdulating  park  and  distant  blue  hiUs.  She  had  never  enjoyed 
the  view  so  much  before.  'Tis  true  the  leaves  were  gone,  but  the 
innumerable  branchlets  sparkled  with  the  lightest  frost — and  the 
bright  cold  blue  of  the  sky  seemed  an  atmosphere  wherein  healthy 
enorg>'  and  cheerful  self-help  must  flourish.  She  stood  awhile, 
drinking  in  all  this  beauty  in  an  unusually  pleasant  frame  of  mind, 
when  she  was  disturbed  by  the  opening  of  the  door  at  the  furtlier 
end  of  the  room,  while  Miss  Grantham's  voice  said,  'We  shall  find 
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her  here/  That  lady  entered,  saying, '  I  have  brought  a  stem  and 
incorruptible  critic  to  inspect  our  work,  Mias  Grey.'  A  tall,  thin, 
dark  man  followed  her  leisurely — could  Maggie  believe  her  eyes  1 
— Yes  !  it  was  Mr  Traflford  I 

Mr  Trafiford,  a  little  less  embrowned  and  healthy-looking  than 
when  Maggie  met  him  in  the  Park  ;  but  as  grave,  almost  stem,  as 
he  always  looked  when  neither  speaking  nor  smiling. 

Maggie  stood  quite  still — too  astonished  to  think — but  Trafford 
came  forward  at  once  with  complete  composure,  and  taking  the 
hand  she  mechanically  held  out,  said, '  Very  glad  to  see  you,  Miss 
Grey !    Had  no  idea  I  should  find  you  at  Grantham  1 ' 

*  How  I — ^What  ! — ^is  it  possible  you  know  Geoffrey,  Mr  Trafford  I 
Where  on  earth  did  you  meet  each  other  !  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  you  knew  him.  Miss  Grey  ? '  cried  the  heiress  infinitely  sur- 
prised. 

*  I  never  thought  of  it,'  returned  Maggie  in  all  sincerity.  *  1  never 
imagined  you  knew  Mr  Trafford.' 

'  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Grey  at  the  house  of  the 
renowned  Mrs  Berry — ^where  Torchester  introduced  me  ! ' 

'  And  did  you  know  Torchester  too ) '  asked  Miss  Grantham,  still 
astonished. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  replied  Maggie,  growing  more  collected, — *  that  is,  I 
used  to  see  them  both  at  Mrs  Berry's.' 

*And  you  so  often  talked  of  that  Mrs  Berry  !  It  is  curious 
you  should  never  have  mentioned  Mr  Trafford  or  Lord  Tor- 
chester.' 

*  Shows  the  small  impression  either  made  upon  you,'  said  Trafford, 
laughing.  'To  think  of  you  two  ladies  having  been  shut  up  here 
tor — how  long]  six  weeks — together,  and  having,  no  doubt,  discuss- 
ed all  the  male  creatures  of  your  acquaintance,  without  once  re- 
membering that  Torchester  or  myself  existed  !  It  is  really  a  lesson 
in  humility ! ' 

*  Of  which  you  are  much  in  need,'  returned  Miss  Grantham. 
*  Well !  I  expect  Torchester,  and,  I  think,  the  Countess,  next  week 
— so  you  can  renew  your  acquaintance.  Miss  Grey.'  Looking 
sharply,  though  good-humouredly  at  her,  and  Maggie  was  infinitely 
annoyed  to  feel  herself  blush.  *  You  know,'  continued  Miss  Grant- 
ham, '  Torchester  and  I  are  cousins,  second  or  first,  once  removed 
— which  is  it,  Geoff  % ' 

*  Cannot  tell !  I  only  know  that  you  are  my  first  cousin  one 
degree  nearer,'  said  Trafford  smiling;  and  Maggie  was  fooliah 
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enough  to  fancy  he  was  watching  her,  as  she  sat  opposite  to  Miss 
Grantham  and  himself. 

*  Nonsense !  You  are  no  relation  of  mine,  you  know ;  only  I  am 
good  enough  to  consider  you ' 

*  A  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  cousin/  put  in  Traf- 
f ord  coolly. 

*  You  may  confer  what  titles  you  like  on  yourself.  Pray  remem- 
ber they  are  not  ratified,'  replied  Miss  Grantham  gaily. 

*  A  cousin  is  a  very  charming  relation,  is  it  not  so,  Miss  Grey  1 ' 
said  Trafiford  nuschievously,  as  Maggie  thought,  bringing  the  quick 
blushes  to  her  cheek,  which  caught  Miss  Grantham's  attention,  as 
he  intended  them  to  do. 

*  Is  Miss  Grey  especially  aware  of  its  charm  ? '  she  asked. 

*  I  suppose  it  is  no  treachery  to  say  that  I  saw  you  one  morning 
in  the  Park  just  before  I  went  to  St  Petersburg,  holding  close 
converse  with  a  certain  Cousin  John,  who  was  rather  a  hero  in 
your  eyes.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  Maggie,  stoutly,  and  nettled  by  what  she  con- 
sidered his  somewhat  heartless  chaff.  *  Cousin  John  is  my  best  and 
truest  friend.' 

*  Well  caught,'  cried  Miss  Granthanu  *  You  see,'  to  Maggie, 
'how  misplaced  your  confidence  has  been.  You  must  not  let 
this  untrustworthy  kinsman  of  mine  into  any  more  of  your 
secrets.' 

*  And  now  tell  nie,'  said  Trafford,  looking  round,  *  what  are  the 
plots  which  you  hatch  in  this  very  enviable  retreat.  You  have 
made  wonderful  improvements,  I  must  say,  in  the  old  school-room.' 

*  I  have  taken  it  into  my  head  to  write,'  said  Miss  Grantham 
with  a  slight  hesitation,  that  struck  Maggie  as  a  wonderful  admis- 
sion of  Trafford's  influence. 

*  To  write,'  repeated  that  gentleman.  *  Not  letters,  for  I  am  told 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  reply  from  you.' 

*  A  decided  calumny.  No !  I  have  sketched  out  the  plot  of  a 
story,  and  with  Miss  Grey's  help  I  am  writing  it  in  eoctmso.  You 
must  look  at  it,  Geoff' 

*  Certainly;  but  I  am  no  fit  judge.  I  seldom  read  novels 
Sometimes  I  am  caught  by  a  delightful  fragment  in  a  magazine, 
and  blaze  up  into  the  fiercest  interest,  bestow  maledictions  on  the 
delay  which  the  intervening  month  creates,  but  am  burnt  out  by 
the  time  it  expires,  and  so  lose  the  thread.  What's  your  stylo, 
foreign  or  domestic]' 
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*  Oh,  domestic ;  I  know  very  little  beyond  England.' 

'  And  not  much  of  that,  eh,  Marguerite  des  Marguerites  V 

*  I  am  not  quite  so  ignorant  and  uncultivated  as  you  fancy.* 

*  Belle  cousins !  you  misinterpret  me ;  and  what  about  your 
heroine,  dark  or  fair  ] ' 

*  Oh,  fair  !  *  cried  Maggie,  *  and  such  a  charming  creature/ 

*  I  am  glad  she  is  fair,*  said  Trafford,  gravely.  *  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  fair  women  have  much  more  diablerie  than 
dark  ones,  and  a  woman  without  diablene,  what  my  Persian  friends 
call  nemikf  or  salt,  is  not  worth  her  salt' 

The  cloud  that  had  for  a  moment  rested  on  Miss  Grantham's 
brow  was  gone,  and  she  was  again  radiant.  'Shall  I  read  you  a 
chapter  or  two,  Geoff? '  she  said. 

*  No,  thank  you,'  decidedly.  *  I  should  be  incapable  of  that  strict 
and  impartial  criticism  which  I  intend  to  bestow  upon  your  lucu- 
brations were  I  subjected  to  such  a  corrupting  influence.  No,  let 
me  have  the  composition  in  the  stem  solitude  of  my  own  room  ; 
there,  with  the  help  of  a  mild  cheroot ' 

*  Certainly  not,'  cried  Miss  Grantham.  *  What,  smoke  over  the 
pages  Miss  Grey  has  written  so  beautifully  ! ' 

*  Very  well,  if  you  will  take  the  consequences  of  depriving  me 
of  the  soothing  weed.' 

*  What  will  you  do  then  1 '  asked  the  hostess.  *  There  are  guns 
and  preserves,  both  sadly  neglected,  I  fear.' 

*  Well,  I'll  have  a  try,'  said  Trafford,  rising.  *  Fortunately  I 
have  brought  my  own  gun — a  neglected  breech-loader  is  much 
more  formidable  than  neglected  preserves.'  And  Trafford  left  the 
room,  followed  by  Miss  Grantham. 

*  We  lunch  at  two,  Geoff,'  said  the  beautiful  chdtelaine,  as  she 
stood  in  the  hall  to  see  him  put  on  his  shot-belt ;  *  you  must  try 
and  be  back  in  time.' 

*  Sansfaute^  said  Trafford,  buttoning  his  shooting-jacket.  *  And 
after  1  Do  you  never  ride  now  1  Might  we  not  have  a  canter 
somewhere  ? ' 

*  It  is  nearly  two  months  since  I  was  on  horseback  ;  but  I  will 
see  what  is  available.  Wheeler,  tell  Andrews  I  want  him.  It  is 
so  dull  to  ride  alone.  With  you  for  a  cavalier  it  is  quite  different 
By-the-by,  Geoff,  it  is  very  odd  you  never  noticed  Miss  Grey's 
name — and  I  have  talked  so  much  of  her.* 

*  Yes,  as  the  most  admirable  secretary  in  the  world ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  you  mentioned  her  name,  or  if  you  did,  I  did  not  notice 
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it,  or  supposed  there  was  more  than  one  Miss  Grey  in  the 
world.' 

'  I  suppose  you  did,  for  I  have  often  mentioned  her  name/ 

'  Very  likely/  with  much  indifference,  as  he  examined  his  gun, 
'so  good-bye  till  limcheon/  And  Trafford  raised  his  hat  to  hia 
cousin  and  descended  the  steps. 

Miss  Grantham  looked  after  him,  and  stood  in  deep  thought  by 
the  large  table  in  the  hall,  till  roused  by  the  approach  of  the  head 
groom,  with  whom  she  held  counsel. 

'  It  is  the  most  curious  oombretemvpi^  your  meeting  Geoff  Trafford,' 
said  Miss  Grantham,  again  seating  herself  before  the  fire  in  her 
study, '  and  having  known  him  and  Torchester ;  do  tell  me  all 
about  it' 

*  There  is  very  little  to  telL  Some  French  friends  of  Mrs  Berry's 
brought  Lord  Torchester  to  one  of  her  receptions  (she  received 
every  Wednesday),  and  then  he  came  very  often ;  and  when  Air 
Trafford  came  to  Paris,  Lord  Torchester  brought  him. ' 

'  And  used  ^  to  go  often  % '  asked  Miss  Grantham  curiously. 

*  Yes,  rather  often ;  not  so  often  as  his  cousin.' 

*  What  could  have  induced  Geoffrey  to  go  often  to  such  a  person 
as  you  describe  this  Mrs  Berry  to  be  ?  You  know  he  is  a  little 
eccentric,  but  in  his  way  extremely  fastidious.  Was  she  handsome, 
this  madame — what  is  her  name  now  % ' 

*De  Bragance.  She  was  rather  good-looking.  But  oh,  Mr 
Trafford  would  not  look  at  her,*  cried  Maggie,  unguardedly,  and 
immediately  longed  to  retract  her  words,  for  Miss  Grantham  looked 
up  steadily  at  her,  and  said  sharply, 

*  Whom  did  he  look  at  1    What  in  the  world  took  him  there  \ ' 

*  I  really  scarcely  know ;  but,  you  see,  the  men  Mrs  Berry  knew 
were,  I  imagine,  gamblers.  And  I  always  thought  Mr  Trafford 
came  to  take  care  of  Lord  Torchester  and  keep  him  out  of  mis- 
chief,' returned  poor  Maggie,  instinctively  fencing  off  these  agonis- 
ing queries,  yet  striving  hard  to  tell  the  truth. 

'  Ah ! '  said  Miss  Grantham,  *  that  is  very  likely,  and  accounts 
for  Lady  Torchester  sounding  Geoff's  praises  so  much  when  he 
returned  from  Paris.'  Then  she  remained  silent  for  a  while,  her 
great  blue  eyes  gazing  into  the  fire. 

*  And  what  do  you  think  of  Mr  Trafford  ? '  she  asked,  abruptly. 
'  Do  you  think  him  handsome  ? ' 

'  No,  not  handsome ;  nice-looking.' 

'My  dear  Miss  Grey,  what  a  description  of  Geoff  Trafford  I 
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Nice  !     Why,  he  looks  like  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  or  Ernest 
Maltravers.     Well,  but  he  ib  agreeable— clever.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  very  ;  but  I  saw  more  of  Lord  Torchester.' 

*  Torchester !    Oh,  he  is  a  great,  shy,  stupid  booby.' 

'  There  is  more  in  him  than  you  think,'  cried  Maggie,  thankful 
to  lead  Miss  Grantham  away  from  the  topic  that  so  evidently 
interested  her.  ^  And  he  was  so  good  to  me,  that  I  shall  always 
remember  him  with  pleasura  You  know,'  she  went  on,  rapidly, 
'  my  position  with  Mrs  Berry  was  very  imdefined,  and  she  was  so 
different  from  you  ;  kind  in  her  way,  but  considered  me  as  a  sort 
of  servant,  and  sometimes  treated  me  like  one.  When  she  saw 
Lord  Torchester's  kindness  and  consideration  for  me — ^why,  I  rose 
considerably  in  her  estimation.' 

'I  suppose  Torchester  has  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman,'  said 
Miss  Grantham  ;  *  and  perhaps  more  savoir-faire  than  we  give  him 
credit  for,'  laughing  gaily.  *  You  may  as  weU  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  for  I  shall  find  out  everything  from  that  traitor  Geoff.  It 
was  too  bad,  his  betrayal  of  your  tendresse  for  your  cousin  John.' 

'  I  have  no  tendresse  for  him,'  said  Maggie,  carelessly.  '  He  is  a 
good  friend — that  is  alL' 

^  It  is  quite  amusing.  I  cannot^  help  picturing  G^off  Trafford 
at  Mrs  Berry's.     What  used  he  to  do  there  1 ' 

*  Oh — he  talked — and  he  listened  to  the  music — and  he  played 
cards — like  every  one  else.' 

*What  a  dreadful  place  for  you,  poor  child,  amongst  a  set  of 
gamblers  !  Really,  with  your  experience,  you  ought  to  supply 
some  thrilling  chapters  to  my  book.  But,  come,  I  am  going  to 
ride,  after  luncheon,  with  Mr  Trafford,  and  I  want  to  try  on  my 
habit  and  hat  I  had  a  new  mourning  turn-out  from  town,  but  I 
have  never  put  them  on.' 

A  delightful  hour  ensued.  The  hat  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  ;  but  the  habit  required  what  C^cile  termed  '  ur^e  nuance ' 
of  alteration,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  it  at  once. 

'  Lady  Torchester  and  papa  were  first  cousins,'  said  Miss  Grant- 
ham, strolling  back  with  the  secretary  to  her  apartments.  *  My  name, 
you  know,  was  Wallscourt.  Mamma  was  poor  Lord  Grantham's 
only  child.  I  imagine  he  was  not  pleased  at  her  marrying  papa, 
who  was  only  a  captain  in  the  Guards ;  but  so  handsome  and 
riiarming.  I  was  very  fond  of  papa ;  but  I  do  not  remember  my 
mother.  While  papa  lived  I  used  to  be  a  great  deal  with  Lady 
Torchester  at  Mount  Trafford,  and  very  doleful  it  was,  except 
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when  Geoffirey  was  there.  Tor  and  I  used  to  long  for  him  to  coma 
You  know  Qeoff  is  the  son  of  the  late  earl's  only  brother ;  so  he 
is  not  really  any  relation  of  mine.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Maggie.    '  And  when  your  father  died  ] ' 

'  Oh,  then  grandpapa  would  hardly  let  me  out  of  his  sight ;  in 
short,  I  was  rather  sacrificed  to  his  whims.  And  here,  too,  QeofiOrey 
and  Torchester  were  quite  at  home.  So  they  are  like  brothers  to 
me ;  all  the  pleasure  I  have  ever  known  is  connected  with  theiii. 
When  grandpapa  died,  I  was  obliged  to  take  his  name.  He  di- 
rected it  in  his  will.  So  I  am  Margaret  Grantham  Wallscourt 
Grantham.  Of  course  I  drop  the  first  Grantham  ;  it  soimds  ridi- 
culous, like  Clara  Yere  de  Yere.  But  I  must  not  neglect  poor  Mr 
Bolton.  He  came  down  wiih  us  yesterday.  He  is  the  family  law- 
yer— quite  an  institution.  Not  the  man  you  travelled  with ;  a 
different  class  of  person  altogether.  He  was  ill  with  the  gout  then, 
and  could  not  come.    So,  adieu  till  luncheon  time.' 

And  Maggie  was  left  alone  with  her  thoughts,  which  began  to  be 
a  little  more  distinct  after  the  shock  and  surprise  she  had  received. 

To  be  actually  under  the  same  roof  with  Traffbrd  !  To  see  him 
and  hear  his  voice  every  day,  or  nearly  every  day.  Oh  !  be  it  folly 
— or  madness — or  want  of  dignity — or  what  it  might,  it  was  a  blest 
gleam  of  joy  that  seemed  to  lift  up  the  curtains  of  her  souL 

And  then,  with  the  distance  between  them  more  visible  and 
clearly  defined  than  ever,  she  would  surely  learn  to  regard  him  as 
a  kind,  pleasant  friend.  But  she  must  be  very  careful  never  to  let 
him,  or  any  one  else,  suspect  that  she  gave  him  a  thought — that 
she  was  such  an  unguarded,  immodest  girl — so  she  called  herself — 
as  to  care  so  very  much  for  one  who  was  simply  kind  to  her.  For 
all  these  dreams  and  fancies  respecting  his  looks  and  tones,  which 
had  nearly  overturned  her  reason  in  Pai-is  with  a  jningled  terror 
and  delight  that  she  could  never,  never  forget — they  were  but 
dreams  ;  he  thought  only  of  her  as  an  honest  little  bread-winner, 
whom  he  would  like  to  help. 

*  And  I,  why  should  I  not  be  true  myself,  and  accept  him  as  a 
kmd  patron,  respecting  him  too  much  to  suppose  for  an  instant 
he  would  think  of  me  in  any  way  that  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
avow  ]  * 

Maggie  felt  quite  strengthened  by  these  profound  reflections ; 
and  so,  feeling  sure  of  her  own  prudence  and  common  sense,  she 
might  surely  permit  herself  to  be  happy.  Miss  Grantham  was  so 
kind ;  and  Grantham  was  such  a  delightful  place.     It  was  altogether 
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each  a  charming  episode  in  her  life,  that  she  was  naturally  inclined 
to  eiyoy  it  to  the  fulL 

She  therefoi'e  brushed  her  hair,  and  arranged  her  simple  black 
silk  dress — her  best,  alas  ! — and  she  felt  obliged  to  wear  it  every 
day,  in  complimentjx)  the  mourning  of  the  household ;  and  other- 
wise prepared  herself  for  the  delightful,  though  awful,  ordeal  of 
luncheon. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

Maggie  was  fortunate  in  descending  the  stairs  as  the  trio  from 
the  drawing-room  crossed  the  haU. 

'  Just  in  time.  Miss  Grey,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  as  she  followed 
Lady  Dormer,  who  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  stout,  square, 
elderly  gentleman,  with  twinkling  black  eyes  and  a  short  throat. 

*  Glad  to  see  you.  Miss  Grey,'  said  Lady  Dormer,  with  a  kind 
Little  nod.  *  Miss  Grey — Mr  Bolton,'  said  the  hostess.  *  Wheeler, 
has  Mr  Trafford  returned  ? ' 

*  Yes  'm.    Just  come  in .' 

*  Do  you  never  take  a  gun  now,  Mr  Bolton  1 ' 

*  No,  my  dear  lady,'  in  a  rich,  slightly  choky  voice.  *  I  am  quite 
content  to  eat  the  spoil  of  other  people's.' 

*  If  I  remember  right,  you  used  to  shoot — ^when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
I  mean,' 

*  I  have  had  moments  of  folly,'  Air  Bolton  was  beginning,  when 
Mr  Traiford  came  in  and  took  his  place  beside  Maggie,  and  on 
Miss  Grantham's  right.  He  was  immediately  waited  on  by  the 
three  attendants  with  a  subdued  ardovu*  very  expressive  to  Maggie's 
observant  optics. 

*  Well,  Mr  Trafford,  any  sport*?'  asked  Lady  Dormer. 

*  Nothing  startling — two  brace  and  a  half.  I  assure  you,  Mar- 
garet, your  preserves  are  fearfully  poached ;  and  I  suspect  will  be, 
till  you  turn  sportswoman  yourself.  I  wonder  you  don't.  You  have 
tried  liojii-ly  everything     Why  not  a  gun  ] ' 
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'  Nonsense.  But  I  am  yexed  that  Hood  and  his  men  are  so  care- 
less.   Ton  must  row  them  for  me,  OeofL* 

Maggie  fancied  she  obsenred  a  triumphant  sort  of  twinkle  in  Mr 
Bolton's  eyes  as  Miss  Grantham  spoke. 

'  What  have  you  been  about  %  Perpetrated  a  murder  or  two,  or 
made  the  virtuous  hero  whop  the  bad  one )'  * 

'  Eeally,  Oeoffirey,  your  expressions  are  painfully  low.' 

*  You  must  know,  Bolton,'  continued  Trafford, '  that  Miss  Grant- 
ham— ' 

'  Pray,  pray  remember  it  is  a  secret ! '  cried  that  lady  a  little 
eagerly.    *  Do  not  be  a  traitor  both  to  Miss  Grey  and  myself.' 

'  Oh  1  if  it  ifl  a  secret,  that  alters  the  case.  Bolton  shall  not  hear 
a  word  from  me,  not  even  if  he  tried,  with  the  diabolical  art  of  his 
profession,  to  bribe  me.' 

*  Really,  Mr  Bolton,'  said  Lady  Dormer,  apologetically,  *  young 
people  indulge  in  strange  language  now-a-days.' 

Miss  Grantham  laughed  heartily,  and  Maggie  joined.  At  the 
once  familiar  sound  of  her  frank  sweet  laughter  Trafford  turned 
and  offered  her  some  grapes  which  stood  before  him,  observing 
that  *  hunger  and  exercise  had  made  him  oblivious  of  every  one's 
wants  but  his  own.  It  is  a  splendid  day,  Margaret,'  he  continued. 
'  Frost  not  too  hard.  We  ought  to  start  as  soon  as  you  can  dress, 
and  we  may  be  able  to  get  round  through  Southam  before  it  is 
dark.' 

*  Very  well  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  had  a  letter  from  poor  dear  Lady 
Brockhurst  this  morning.  She  writes  in  miserable  spirits  from 
Paris.  Lord  Brockhurst  had  just  started  for  Algeria  with  his 
brother  and  a  Doctor  somebody.  She  is  obliged  to  return  on  ac- 
count of  the  boys'  holidays,  and  will  be  at  Southam  next  week. 
So  much  the  better  for  me.     But  she  seems  terribly  cut  up.' 

*  Hum  ! '  said  Trafford.  *  If  she  stays  against  her  will,  it  is  a  new 
role  for  the  fair  viscoimtess.  I  suspect  she  considers  poor  Brock- 
hurst a  good  riddance.' 

*  What  an  ill-natured  censorious  creature  you  are,  Geoffrey,'  cried 
Miss  Grantham,  rising.  *  Lady  Dormer — Mr  Bolton,  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  will  go  and  dress.' 

*  May  I  come  with  youl '  said  Maggie,  in  a  low  tone. 

*  Yes,  certainly,'  in  the  most  gracious  voice ;  and  they  left  the 
room. 

*  Well,  Mr  Trafford,  if  you  and  Mr  Bolton  will  excuse  nie,  I  will 
go  to  the  drawing-room ;  it  is  warmer.' 
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Trafford  and  Bolton  rose  as  her  ladyship  withdrew.  Trafford 
nodded  to  the  butler  in  token  of  dismissal.  The  two  gentlemen 
were  alone. 

'  Who  is  that  quiet  girl  with  the  soft  eyes  and  pleasant  smile? ' 
asked  Bolton. 

'  That  quiet  girl  with  the  soft  eyes,  as  you  discriminatingly  re- 
mark,' said  Trafford,  pouring  out  a  bumper  of  sherry,  and  then 
looking  straight  at  his  companion,  *  is  the  young  lady  who  objected 
to  be  Countess  of  Torchester.' 

*The  deuce  she  is!  How,  in  Heaven's  name,  does  she  come 
here?' 

*  Answered  Miss  Grantham's  advertisement  for  a  secretary,  and 
promises  to  be  VenfarU  gdte  of  the  establishment.* 

*  Secretary !  What  does  she  want  with  a  secretary] ' 

*  Literary  undertakings  of  some  magnitude.' 

'  Literary  bosh  !  It  is  frightful  to  think  of  this  noble  property 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  fanciful  inexperienced  girl.  She  really 
ought  to  marry,  Mr  Trafford' 

*  Why  don't  you  tell  her  so  ?  You  have  rather  more  influence 
with  her  than  most  people.' 

*  I  fancy  advice  or  suggestions,  especially  on  »iich  a  subject, 
\\  ould  be  most  acceptable  from  yourself.  Keally,  Mr  Trafford, 
it  is  impious  to  throw  aside  the  fortune  that  seems  to  court  you.' 

*  Court  me !  Pooh,  Bolton  !  that  is  putting  it  rather  strong.'  And 
Trafford's  brow  dropped  rather  sternly,  which  the  careful  man  of 
business  observing,  he  steered  deftly  away  a  point  or  two. 

*  Rather  awkward,  ynM  it  not  be,  when  Lady  Torchester  and  the 
Earl  come]' 

*  Yes ;  and  by  Jove,  my  aunt  will  think  I  placed  Miss  Grey 
here,'  cried  Trafford,  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  his  intercession 
with  the  Countess,  and  speaking  without  thought. 

'  Why  should  she  take  up  so  extraordinary  an  idea  ] '  asked 
Mr  Bolton  suspiciously;  while  Trafford  cursed  his  own  heedless- 
ness. 

*  Oh  !  Lady  Torchester  was  anxious  to  do  something  for  Miss 
Grey,  to  show  that  she  was  pleased  with  her  ;  and  as  I  saw  the 
poor  girl  was  not  very  happily  placed,  I  suggested  that  the  Coimtess 
should  write  to  her.  She  did,  and  Miss  Grey  never  got  the  letter, 
so  there  was  an  end  of  it ;  and  that's  alL    Pass  the  sherry,  Bolton.' 

*  Hum ! '  said  the  sage.  *  It's  all  very  queer ;  and  it  will  be  un- 
commonly awkward.     Could  you  suggest  to  Miss  Grantham — ' 

18 
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*  I  will  suggest  iiotiiiiig.  And  if  you  ever  catch  me  meddling  in 
any  one's  affiun — amorous  or  otherwise— you  have  my  permission 
to  put  me  in  the  parish  stocks.' 

'Are  you  ready,  Qeoffi'  said  Miss  Grantham,  opening  the 
dining-room  door.    Trafford  rose  very  readily. 

^And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr  Bolton  I'  continued  the 
hostess.  '  Perhaps  you  would  have  come  with  Qeoff  and  me  if  I 
had  thought  of  it  in  time  f ' 

'Indeed  I  should  not,  my  dear  young  lady/  said  the  old  lawyer, 
with  an  exceedingly  knowing  smile.  *  Even  in  Lincoln's  Inn  we 
are  aware  that  two  are  company  and  three  are  not' 

Miss  Grantham  laughed  and  blushed,  and  frowned  slightly. 
*  What  will  you  do  then  t    Drive  with  Lady  Dormer  1 ' 

*  No,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  have  work  enough  cut  out 
in  the  library  to  fill  up  my  time.' 

*  Nevertheless,  Mr  Bolton,  your  visit  to  Grantham  must  not  be 
all  work.' 

*  Even  that  couldn't  turn  Bolton  into  a  dull  old  boy,'  said  Traf- 
ford, gaily.  '  Come,  Miss  Grantham,  your  steed  and  your  humble 
servant  wait' 

Maggie  had  descended,  by  her  mistress's  invititiou,  to  see  her 
mount.  *  Now  if  you  want  assistance  in  yoiu*  notes  and  queries, 
continued  Trafford  to  the  lawyer,  *  ask  Miss  Grey  to  help  you  ; 
our  gracious  hostess  gives  her  a  high  character  for  skill  and  dili- 
gence.' 

*  Yes,  really,  Mr  Bolton,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  as  she  laid  her 
hand  on  Trafford's  shoulder  to  mount,  *  Miss  Grey  is  the  most  per- 
fect secretary  in  the  world  ; '  and  Miss  Grantham  sprang  lightly 
to  her  saddle. 

*  Much  too  perfect  to  be  wasted  on  me,*  said  Mr  Bolton,  with  an 
echo  as  of  a  growl  in  his  voice.  Maggie  felt  foolishly  hurt  at  this 
rejection,  and  a  little  healthy  stinging  shoot  of  dislike  put  forth  a 
germ  in  her  heart. 

*  Dispose  of  yourselves  as  you  will,'  said  Miss  Grantham  pleas- 
antly, and  rode  away.  Trafford's  horse,  fresher  and  not  so  well 
tempered  as  his  companion,  pranced  and  tried  to  bolt,  but  was 
soon  reduced  to  order ;  his  rider  smiled  a  kindly  smile,  and  waved 
his  hand  to  the  quiet  slender  figure  standing  on  the  steps,  and 
looking  wistfully  after  them ;  so  the  equestrians  passed  out  of  sight. 

Mr  Bolton  made  Maggie  rather  a  grand  bow,  and  stood  aside  t) 
let  her  pass.    Atter  a  moment's  hesitation  she  went  to  Lady 
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Dormer  in  the  drawing-room,  and  found  that  excellent  lady  abso- 
lutely on  her  legs  (to  speak  irreverently). 

*  Would  you  like  to  drive  with  me,  Miss  Grey  1    i  am  going  now/ 

*  Yes,  very  much,  thank  you.' 

*  Then  put  on  your  bonnet ;  it  is  a  lovely  day/ 

Lady  Dormer  made  some  praiseworthy  attempts  at  conversation 
during  their  tranquil  drive,  but  on  the  whole  Maggie  had  ample 
time  for  undisturbed  reflection.  And  she  thought  ver}'  intensely 
of  what  was  before  her  in  the  impending  domestication  with  Lord 
Torchester  and  his  mother. 

'  I  should  not  mind  him  so  much  as  her,  but  she  will  be  vexed  to 
find  me  here,  and  afraid  of  Lord  Torchester  taking  a  fancy  to  me 
again.  And  then  my  having  left  her  letter  unanswered !  I  wish 
they  were  not  coming !  And  Miss  Grantham,  I  do  not  think  she 
would  like  the  idea  of  Lord  Torchester's  whim  about  me.  I  wish 
I  could  go  away  somewhere.' 

Yet  in  her  heart  she  was  glad  she  could  not,  though  Grantham 
was  wonderfully  changed  from  the  day  before.  There  was  no 
longer  the  sort  of  tranquilHsing  hope,  the  consciousness  of  rest 
No  ;  there  was  instead  a  feverish  mingling  of  dread  and  pleasure, 
which  yet  she  did  not  like  to  resign.  And  Miss  Grantham ;  inex- 
perienced as  she  was,  Maggie  could  not  help  thinking  that  Trafiford 
possessed  all  the  requirements  which  the  beautiful  heiress  had 
declared  essential  in  a  husband. 

*  I  am  afraid  she  loves  him.  Afraid — ^why  ?  Because,  whisper- 
ed her  inner  convictions,  I  do  not  think  he  loves  her ;  but  he  will, 
he  must!  she  is  so  fair  and  kind  and  generous.' 

At  this  point  of  her  meditations  Lady  Dormer  exclaimed, 

*  I  think  that  must  be  Miss  Grantham  and  Mr  Trafford  before 
us.' 

Maggie  looKed  ahead  and  recognised  the  equestrians.  They 
were  proceeding  leisurely  at  a  foot  pace,  evidently  in  deep  convers- 
ation, for  Trafiford's  hand  was  on  the  crest  of  his  companion's  horse, 
and  his  face  was  turned  towards  her.  They  drew  up  to  let  the 
curriage  pass,  Lady  Dormer  inquired  if  they  had  had  a  pleasant 
ride,  and  if  they  were  on  their  way  back. 

*  We  have  had  the  most  charming  gallop  over  Southam  Park, 
returned  Miss  Grantham,  who  looked  radiantly  handsome ;  and 
we  shall  return  by  the  Bridge  and  Hartley  End.' 

*  Why,'  cried  Lady  Dormer  in  some  dismay,  *  you  will  not  be 
bock  till  dark ! ' 
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'Well,  both  Gkoff  and  I  know  the  countn-/  returned  Mias 
Grftntbfsui  carelessly ;  then  to  Maggie, '  So  yon  left  poor  ^Ir  Bolton 
all  alone,  Miss  Grey  ? ' 

'He  did  not  want  me,'  replied  Maggie,  langhing,  'and  Lady 
Dormer  was  good  enongh  to  say  she  did' 

The  carriage  rolled  on,  and  in  due  course  set  down  its  freight 
considerably  the  fresher  for  their  airing— Lady  Dormer  inviting 
Maggie  to  partake  of  afternoon  tea  with  her,  and  in  her  own  mind 
pronouncing  her  to  be  a  remaikably  nice,  well-bred,  unobtrusive 
young  person.  Maggie  was  glad  to  escape  as  soon  as  she  could  from 
her  ladyship's  tea,  and  the  threatened  elucidation  of  another  pattern, 
to  her  room,  in  order  to  fasten  black  ribbon  bows  on  her  white 
dress,  for  Miss  Grantham  had  said, '  I  shall  send  for  you  this  evening.' 

And  Maggie  was  sent  for,  and  found  the  heiress  and  her  friends 
sipping  their  tea  and  coffee  in  another  and  a  superb  room,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  little  secretary.  It  was  brilliantly  lit  by  a  large 
chandelier  full  of  wax  lights,  and  contained  a  grand  piano,  a  harp, 
and  some  music  stands. 

Miss  Grantham  explained  that  Miss  Grey  was  going  to  try  over 
some  songs  with  her,  but  they  were  not  accustomed  to  each  other. 
kc  And  then  song  after  song  succeeded.  Mr  Bolton,  who  had 
almost  as  keen  an  appreciation  of  music  as  of  claret  and  old  port, 
listened  and  applauded  heartily.  Trafford  lay  back  in  an  easy- 
chair,  from  which  he  could  see  the  performers  if  he  chose  to  look, 
but  his  eyes  seemed  wholly  or  half  closed,  and  he  was  so  still  that 
he  looked  more  like  a  recumbent  lay  figure  than  a  living  man. 

'  Now  Geoff !  are  you  asleep  ? '  asked  Miss  Grantham  a  little  im- 
jiatiently,  after  she  had  sxmg  a  Schlummerlied. 

*  No,  no,'  said  he ;  '  only  delightfully  comfortable ;  pray  go  on.' 
When  it  was  over  Mr  Bolton  condescended  to  remark  that  ^liss 
Grey  accompanied  very  fairly  ;  while  Trafford  said,  '  Rather  more 
gi-ateful  work  than  running  after  Mrs  Berry's  "  rapid  acts  "  ?— for 
I  can  think  of  no  other  term — eh,  Miss  Grey  ?  * 

*  Much  more,'  said  Maggie.  *  I  fpncy  if  Miss  Grantham  allows 
me  to  accompany  her  I  must  succeed  by-and-by,  it  is  so  delightful 
tome.' 

*  You  have  improved  marvellously,'  said  Trafford  to  his  cousin, 
'  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  and  1  spent  an  evening  at  Grantham 
together.' 

Miss  Grantham  said  something  in  a  low  voice,  and  as  Trafford 
bent  to  hear  it,  Maggie  discreetly  turned  away,  and  began  to  talk 
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to  Bolton,  who  appeared  much  more  approachable  than  in  the 
morningy  though  she  could  not  help  thinking  his  little  twinkling 
eyes  very  searching. 

Two  more  days  passed  very  like  the  one  just  described.  Miss 
Grantham  was  scarcely  five  minutes  at  a  time  anywhere,  but  on 
horseback — ^and  Maggie  went  down  regularly  each  evening  to  the 
music-room. 

She  scarce  exchanged  a  word  with  Trafford,  yet  he  never  quite 
let  her  feel  she  was  overlooked  or  neglected.  He  was  rather  silent, 
and  accepted  com-t  from,  rather  than  oflTered  it  to,  his  cousin.  In- 
deed, Maggie  thought  that  she,  even  as  simple,  humble  Maggie 
Grey,  would  have  exacted  more  homage.  *  But  they  are  related 
and  understand  each  other,  for  it  is  impossible  he  can  be  indifferent ; 
but  he  seems  changed,  he  is  not  like  the  Mr  Trafford  who  danced 
with  me  at  the  ball/ 

*  Miss  Grey,'  said  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  walking  into  her 
room  one  morning.  *  I  want  you  to  come  over  to  Castleford  with 
me  immediately  after  breakfast.  Greoffrey  has  absolutely  per- 
suaded Mr  Bolton  to  venture  into  the  preserves,  and  I  have  a 
special  errand  to  Castleford  ;  pray  wrap  up,  for  it  is  very  cold.' 

Trafford  and  Mr  Bolton  were  waiting  to  hand  the  ladies  into 
Miss  Grantham's  special  equipage. 

*  An  early  start !    May  I  ask  the  object  1 '  said  the  former. 
'  Mysteries  of  shopping  beyond  your  comprehension.' 

*  Then  are  there  shops  in  Castleford  1 ' 

'  What  disgraceful  ignorance,'  said  Bolton. 

*  Mr  Trafford  is  so  provoking,'  said  the  fair  charioteer,  after 
having  driven  a  Httle  way  in  silence. 

*  Is  he  ] '  asked  her  companion. 

*  Yes,  he  is  so  indolent  and  apathetic.  Mr  Bolton  and  I  almost 
quarrelled  with  him  at  breakfast  He  might  be  anything  or  do 
anything,  but  he  won't.  He  ought  to  be  in  Parliament.'  A  long 
pause. 

*  Miss  Grey,  do  you  know  I  am  going  into  Castlefor J  on  your 
iccount  ? ' 

*  On  my  account !    How  can  that  be  T 

*  Promise  to  take  what  I  am  going  to  say  in  good  part,  and  not 
to  be  unkind  or  disagi-eeable.' 

*  Unkind — me — to  you]   Impossible,  in  every  way.' 

*  WeU,  I  have  noticed  that  you  very  considerately  wear  black 
nnce  you  came  down  here,  and  I  thought  that  as  you  are  not 
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^-earing  black  on  your  own  acootint  you  would  not  mind  accepting 
a  couple  of  dresses  from  me.    We  are  on  the  way  to  order  them.' 

'Miss  Grantham!  you  are  only  too  kind  and  considerate.  I 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  If  you  really  wish  to  give  them  to 
me  I  shall  of  course  accept  them  as  frankly  as  they  are  offered. 
But  ought  you  not  to  wait  and  see  if  you  continue ' 

'  What  should  I  wait  for  ?  I  am  only  so  glad  you  are  pleased 
and  do  not  try  to  do  the  grand.  Poor  dear  Miss  Colby  would  have 
made  me  a  speech  a  yard  long ;  by-the-by,  I  must  write  to  her,  but 
I  seem  never  to  have  time  for  anything.  Really  to-morrow  we 
must  do  something  to  the  story,  and  on  Tuesday  the  Torchesters 
will  be  here,  and  then  Christmas.' 

*  Yet  it  seems  such  a  pity  not  to  finish  your  story.' 

*  Well,  we  must  see  about  it    You  never  saw  Lady  Torchester  ? ' 

*  Never.* 

'  She  is  not  handsome,  but  then  she  is  very  good.  Tremendously 
religious,  and  so  fond  of  those  wretched  Low  Church  clergymen, 
who  look  like  Dissenters — so  different  from  our  rector.'  And  Miss 
Grantham  talked  pleasantly  at  intervals  till  they  reached  the  little 
town  of  Castleford,  which  was  in  its  way  a  flourishing  p]ace.  The 
grandest  shop  in  the  principal  street  was  Miss  Moody's,  where  the 
wealthy  farmers'  daughters  thought  fashion  itself  lay  enshrined. 

*  What  an  awful  name  ! '  said  Miss  Granthsun,  laughing,  as  she 
drew  up  at  the  door.  *  She  ought  to  change  it  to  Mademoiselle 
Modiste.' 

The  lady  of  Grantham  was  received  with  the  most  profound 
deference,  the  most  obsequious  attention,  and  to  do  her  juistice  she 
gave  no  unnecessary  trouble  A  rich  black  silk  was  quickly 
chosen  and  ordered  to  be  made  up,  and  then  a  thin  black  gauze  or 
grenadine  was  picked  out,  and  some  special  directions  given  as  to 
its  being  somewhat  elaborately  fashioned  as  a  demi-toilette  dress. 
*  Mind,  Miss  Moody,  they  must  both  be  finished  and  ready  for  my 
messenger  by  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  evening.' 

*  Indeed,  madam,  this  is  a  very  busy  time,  and  I  almost  fear ' 

*0h  nonsense!    If  you  cannot  promise  them  on  Monday  we 

shall  retract  the  order  and  send  to  town  for  them.     Come,  yor 
must  promise  them  on  Monday  and  fulfil  your  promise.' 

*  Well  *m,  rather  than  disoblige  you  in  any  way  I  will  put  aside 
other  work.  And  though  this  is  always  a  busy  time  it  wall  not  be 
quite  so  busy  as  usual,  on  account  of  poor  Mr  Burge's  sad  illness.* 

*Why!  what  is  the  matter  with  him]*  asked  Miss  Grantham, 
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who  waa  ezEunining  some  bonnets  with  more  curiosity  than  ad- 
miration. 

'  Some  say  apoplexy,  and  others  congestion  of  the  brain  ;  but  he 
fell  quite  sudden  at  the  Town  'All  on  Saturday,  and  they  say  has 
not  spoken  since.* 

*I  am  sorry  to  hear  it/  returned  the  heiress  thoughtfully. 
*  Lord  Grantham  had  a  great  regard  for  him.  Make  haste  and  fit 
on  Miss  Grey's  dress  for  I  must  drive  round  and  inquire  for  him 
before  we  go  back.' 

*  This  Mr  Burge  is  the  mayor  and  member  for  the  town.  I  think 
he  was  a  tanner — a  very  clever  man.  He  sometimes  came  to  dine 
at  Grantham.  I  must  call,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  and  fell  into  a  fit 
of  musing  which  lasted  till  she  had  made  her  inquiries  at  Eivers- 
dale,  a  very  pretty  but  highly  tutored  place  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  The  replies  were  not  very  encouraging.  Mr  Burge  had 
been  attacked  with  congestion  of  the  brain.  Sir  Savill  Row  had 
been  telegraphed  for  and  had  given  hopes  of  his  restoration.  Miss 
Grantham  was  exceedingly  silent  all  the  way  back,  but  when 
about  half  way  across  the  park  she  exclaimed :  '  I  have  been  medi- 
tating a  grand  scheme ;  perhaps  I  shall  tell  you  some  day.  When 
you  take  off  your  bonnet  come  into  the  study;  I  think  I  shall 
want  you  there/ 

As  soon  as  she  ehtered  the  hall  Miss  Grantham  asked.  Has  Mr 
Bolton  come  in  % ' 

*  Yes,  'm,  some  time  ago.' 

'  Ask  him  to  come  to  me  in  the  library/  said  she,  and  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  that  apartment 

Meantime  Traiford  had  returned  to  the  house  with  Mr  Bolton, 
who  speedily  discovered  that  the  cold  struck  to  his  feet  and  would 
bring  on  gout  Finding  no  one  in  the  drawing-room  but  Lady 
Dormer,  dozing  over  her  crochet,  Traflford  retired  to  his  own  room, 
and  sitting  down  to  his  writing-table,  wrote  the  day  of  the  month 
rather  slowly  at  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  and  a  little  lower 
down,  *  My  dear  Lady  Torchester.'  Then  he  leant  back  and  thought 
for  a  while  in  a  desultory  manner. 

It  was  curious  that  his  suspicions,  roused  by  Miss  Grantham's 
description  of  her  delightful  secretary,  should  have  been  verified 
— and  that  Maggie  Grey  should  be  domiciled  under  the  same  roof 
with  him  ;  curious,  too,  that  she  should  have  answered  Miss  Grant- 
ham's advertisement  Had  she  then  rejected  the  ourang  of  a 
cousin  %    It  was  impossible  she  could  ever  have  thought  seriously 
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of  him.  Yet  certainly  she  had  a  tender  recollection  ot  him  iii  Panin. 
Paris ! — what  an  idiot  he  had  made  of  himself  there  !  Xeverthel&se 
what  pleasant  hours  he  had  spent  in  that  cool  shady  salon,  of  Mrs 
Berry's !  From  his  soul  he  wished  himself  back  there  with  no 
thought  for  the  morrow.  It  was  strange  how  well  that  simple 
humbly-born  little  Maggie  stood  the  contrast  with  her  splendid 
patroness.  ^  What  is  it  in  that  girl  that  makes  her  an  individual 
everywhere — herself  always  1  But  I  had  better  write  and  tell  Lady 
Torchester  she  is  here.  I  wish  I  could  speak  a  word  or  two  first 
with  Maggie — Miss  Grey — and  by  Jove  ! '  looking  up  out  of  the 
window  which  commanded  the  approach, '  there  come  the  white 
ponies.  PU  go  down  to  the  study,  ask  for  the  precious  MS.,  and 
try  my  luck.' 

When  Maggie  came  into  the  room  a  few  minutes  after  she  foimd 
Mr  Trafford  standing  in  one  of  the  windows.  She  was  quite  com- 
posed, for  the  strange  prescience  with  which  she  seemed  gifted 
regarding  him  told  her  she  would  find  him  there. 

*  What  have  you  done  with  Miss  Grantham  % ' 

*  She  has  gone  to  talk  to  Mr  Bolton  in  the  libraiy/ 

*  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  yon  here,  Miss  Grey,'  said  Traf- 
ford taking  his  stand  on  the  hearth-rug,  as  Maggie  sat  down  by  the 
large  writing-table. 

*  I  suppose  you  were.' 

*  I  supposed  a  very  different  destiny  for  you,'  looking  intently  at 
her ;  but  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes.  *  Forgive  me,'  he  went  on, '  if 
I  use  the  privilege  of  an  old  acquaintance  ;  are  you  happy  here — 
happier  than  with  Mrs  Berry  ? ' 

*  I  am  not  quite  sure,*  returned  Maggie,  answering  with  a  fuller 
truth  than  slie  spoke,  even  to  her  own  heart,  raising  her  eyes  and 
looking  straight  into  his.  *  Miss  Grantham  is  so  kind  and  generous 
and  beautiful,'  she  went  on  with  enthusiasm, '  it  is  delightful  to  be 
with  her ;  but  poor  Mrs  Berry,  she  was  my  first  friend.  I  knew  I 
was  useful,  almost  essential  to  her,  and  equality  is  a  grand  ingredi- 
ent in  friendship,  affection,  everything.' 

*  Is  it  ? '  said  Trafford  mechanically,  as  she  paused,  for  he  was 
thinking  of  her  eyes.  They  were  not  great  blue  orbs — that  chal- 
lenged instant  admiration,  like  Miss  Grantham's  ;  they  were  merely 
grey,  darkly  fringed  and  full,  generally  very  quiet  restful  eyes  ; 
but  once  they  began  to  speak  their  own  language  to  you  you  could 
not  help  feeling  curious  as  to  what  they  would  say  next    At  this 
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moment  there  was  an  earnest  outlook  in  them  as  if  she  was  think- 
ing of  her  past  more  than  her  interlocutor. 

*  [N'ow  you  know  I  cannot  be  of  the  smallest  real  use  to  Miss 
Grantham,  but  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  advantage  to  be  with  her, 
and  I  consider  it  a  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune  to  have  found 
her  ;  so  I  will  just  try  and  enjoy  the  sunshine  while  I  have  it.  Is 
that  not  true  wisdom.    Mr  Trafford  ] ' — with  a  frank  smile. 

*  Excellent  philosophy.  I  always  thought  you  a  philosopher, 
Miss  Grey.'  A  slightly  awkward  pause,  during  which  Trafford 
meditated  how  he  could  best  introduce  the  Torchester  topic,  and 
not  finding  a  way,  exclaimed,  *  I  suppose  you  have  quite  lost  sight 
of  that  old  Red  Republican  you  secluded,  au  dnqidhne  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  quite,  I  am  afraid,'  with  a  sad  little  smile.  *  Poor 
Monsieur  Duval ! ' 

*  I  believe,  in  spite  of  all  your  enthusiasm  for  my  charming 
kinswoman,  you  would  rather  read  his  papers  to  him  than  write 
her  books/ 

*  Just  think  what  a  treasure  I  should  be  to  him.  And  do  you 
know,  he  was  very  lovable  ? ' 

'  In  what  does  being  lovable  consist  1  I  wish  you  would  teach 
me,'  said  Trafford,  with  his  old  smile  and  manner.  Maggie  felt  a 
strange  dull  pang  at  her  heart,  but  only  smiled,  and  said,  *I  do  not 
know  myself.' 

'  At  all  events,'  continued  Trafford  in  an  altered  tona  *  You 
have  won  Miss  Grantham's  heart  ;  but  you  must  remember  that 
charming  women  have  certain  privileges  of  variability — ^so  be  pre- 
pared'  

'  Miss  Grantham  will  always  be  loyalty  itself,'  interrupted  Mag- 
gie. *  But  if  you  mean  to  warn  me  that  I  must  not  count  on  too 
long  a  spell  of  rest  and  sunshine,  I  am  quite  aware  of  it.  In  the 
first  place.  Miss  Grantham  does  not  really  want  me,  and  in  the 
second  she  will  soon  marry,  and  then,  as  with  Mrs  Berry,  my  "  oc- 
cupation" would  be  "gone."'  She  paused  for  a  moment  to  gather 
courage,  and  turning  her  head  slightly  aside,  presented  Trafford 
with  the  side  view  of  her  face  and  throat  and  little  pink  ear,  which 
he  so  well  remembered,  went  on,  blushing  and  hesitating.  *  There 
ifi  one  thing  I  wanted  so  much  to  say — to  ask  you  about,  just  once. 
I  have  been  quite  uncomfortable  ever  since  I  heard  that  Lord  Tor- 
chester and  his  mother  were  coming.  Not  about  him,'  she  went 
on  hastily,  for  without  seeming  to  look  at  Tnifford.  she  was  aware 
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that  a  smile  was  stealing  round  the  corners  of  his  mouth ;  '  but  I 
do  dread  meeting  Lady  Torchester,  and  I  do  particularly  wish  that 
Miss  Grantham  should  never  know  anything  of  her  cousin's  non- 
sense about  me — she  would  not  like  it,  she  would  somehow  be  dis- 
pleased with  me,  and  I  do  want  to  rest  here  for  a  little  while  ;  so 
if  you  could  just  tell  Lady  Torchester  not  to  say  anything,  I  know 
Lord  Torchester  will  not.' 

*I  shall  do  my  best  to  carry  out  your  wishes,*  said  Traflfbrd 
gravely. 

*  You  do  not  think  it  false  or  wrong  in  any  way  ?  *  asked  Maggie 
simply.  '  You  see  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  perhaps  Miss  Grant- 
ham was  the  young  lady  you  once  mentioned  to  me  that  Lady 
Torchester  wishes  her  son  to  marry,  and  it  would  never  do  for 
her  to  know ' 

*  That  he  was  your  rejected  suitor  1  Certainly  not.  You  reason 
shrewdly ;  but  may  he  not  become  your  suitor  again? '  put  in  Traf- 
f ord  as  she  paused. 

'  Oh  no  ! '  with  a  sunny  smile  and  shake  of  the  head.  '  It  is  not 
in  Lord  Torchester.  He  will  never  quite  forgive  me  for  the  mor- 
tification.   Oh,  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of  that ! ' 

*  And  are  you  still  quite  content  to  have  thrown  over  an  earl  and 
his  rent-roll  ? ' 

*  Quite,  quite,'  said  Maggie,  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  table  and 
resting  her  chin  on  her  clasped  hands.  '  I  have  read  that  some 
wise  old  Greek  used  to  write  about  the  "  fitness  of  things,"  and  I 
am  siure  I  am  not  at  all  fit  to  be  a  countess.' 

Trafford  was  too  much  occupied  in  observing  the  quiet  grace  of 
her  attitude  to  reply.  There  was  a  something  of  sadness  and 
resignation  in  it,  but  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  an  appeal  for  pity. 

*  No,'  she  continued,  for  she  became  more  at  ease  while  she 
talked,  *  all  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question ;  but  if  you  will  tell 
Lady  Torchester  that  Miss  Grantham  has  no  idea — that  I  am  so 
anxious  it  should  not  be  known,  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  ;  it 
would  secure  me  a  little  1'  ::ger  the  quiet,  the  strengthening,  of  such 
a  resting-place  as  tlus  before  I  drift  away  to  sea  again.  Not  that 
I  fear  doing  so,'  she  added  hastily,  half  frightened,  lialf  resentful 
at  the  look  of  tenderness  and  compassion  that  melted  Trafibrd's 
dark  eyes  into  unusual  softness.  *  To  bear  is  to  conquer  one's  fate, 
you  know,'  she  added  almost  gaily. 

*  I  feel  quite  sure  your  destiny  is  to  "  conquer,"'  replied  Trafibrd, 
looking  steadily  away  from  her,  for  he  felt  he  dared  not  trust  hi« 
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eyes.  '  But  so  far  u  the  Torchester  question  is  concerned,  you 
may  consider  it  settled  ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  is  anything  else 
I  can  do  for  you,  pray  let  me  know/ 

'Thank  you  very  mucL  It  is  not  likely— what  a  long  time 
Miss  Grantham  is  with  Mr  Bolton  !  I  am  sure  the  luncheon  bell 
must  have  rung/ 

*  And  I  must  go,'  said  Trafford  regretfully.  *  By  the  way,  1 
came  to  ask  you  for  some  of  the  novel ;  can  you  give  me  a 
specimen  7 ' 

*  Certainly.    Here  are  three  chapters.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Trafford,  taking  them ;  yet  he  lingered. 
*  Does  your  cousin,  ^Ir  John  Grey,  return  soon  to — Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, wherever  he  came  from  ? — or  perhaps  he  has  returned  1 ' 

'  He  does  not  go  back  till  next  spring.' 

*  Oh,  indeed  !  Very  delightful  to  meet  an  old  friend  and  cham- 
pion again.' 

'  Very,'  said  Maggie  with  a  sigh.  After  a  moment's  hesitation 
Ti-aflford  left  the  room,  and  Maggie  immediately  flew  to  her  own. 

The  letter  to  Lady  Torchester  was  finished  in  time  for  post.  It 
was  remarkably  candid  in  tone.  After  a  few  preliminaries,  he 
continued  thus  :  '  Fancy  my  astonishment  at  finding  Tor's  "  young 
lady,"  Miss  Grey,  established  here  as  secretary  to  our  fair  princess. 
We  were  equally  surprised  to  see  each  other,  as  she  had  no  idea 
that  the  houses  of  Torchester  and  Grantham  were  conneclied.  I 
find  she  is  greatly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  encountering  you,  and 
equally  fearful  lest  Margaret  should  discover  your  son's  episode 
concerning  her.  I  have  therefore  promised  and  vowed  three  things 
in  your  name.  First,  that  you  would  not  say  a  word  respecting 
Torchester's  temporary  insanity ;  secondly,  that  you  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  expression  of  her  regret  that 
she  was,  though  unconsciously,  the  means  of  causing  you  tem- 
porary annoyance ;  and  third,  that  you  would  be  so  good  as  to 
understand  that  the  letter  you  had  the  kindness  to  write  never 
reached  her,  and  allow  her  to  explain  the  same.  Now,  my  dear 
aunt,  I  think  you  are  bound  to  believe  and  do  as  I  have  promised 
for  you.  It  is  also  the  wisest  course  ;  and  I  fancy  I  have  pene- 
trated the  secret  of  my  young  protegee's  disinterested  refusal  of 
your  son.  She  has  been  long  attached  and  is  now,  I  fancy,  en- 
gaged to  a  cousin  of  her  own,  who  is  going  out  to  the  colonies 
somewhere,  and  she  has  probably  taken  the  place  of  secretary  here 
Vihile  waiting  her  intended's  summons.' 
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*  There/  said  Trafford  to  himself,  *  I  hope  and  believe  this  last 
piece  of  inteUigence  is  an  utter  falsehood  Still  I  have  every  right 
to  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  nor  am  I  bound  to  give  the  Countess 
the  light  of  my  inner  consciousness.' 

A  few  gossiping  lines  to  the  same  effect  were  directed  to  Lord 
Torchester,  and  Geoffrey  went  to  luncheon  with  a  lighter  spirit 

The  first  moment  Maggie  could  speak  to  Miss  Grantham  alone 
was  in  the  drawing-room  aifter  dinner. 

*  Mr  Trafford  came  to  the  study  to-day  while  1  was  waiting  for 
you,  and  asked  for  some  of  your  manuscript.  I  suppose  I  was  not 
wrong  in  giving  it  to  him  1 ' 

*  Oh,  no.  I  am  rather  pleased  he  took  the  trouble,  but  you  will 
see  how  he  will  cut  it  up.  He  does  not  believe  in  anything  I  do, 
said  Miss  Grantham  with  an  impatient,  petulant  gesture. 

*That  is  impossible,'  replied  Maggie  gravely.  *But  perhaps,' 
smiling,  *  he  wants  you  to  be  perfection.' 

*  He  had  better  by  far  be  satisfied  with  what  I  am,'  said  Miss 
Grantham  haughtily :  and  then  the  object  of  their  discussion 
joined  them. 

*  So  you  are  really  reading  my  novel,  Geoff  ]  What  do  you  think 
of  it  ? '  asked  Miss  Grantham  in  a  careless  manner ;  but  Maggie 
could  detect  a  suppressed  anxiety  in  her  voice. 

*  I  shall  not  commit  myself  to  any  opinion  till  I  have  perused  it 
with  profound  attention.  The  day  ^ter  to-morrow  I  may  pro- 
noimce  judgment' 

*Well,  be  sinre  you  give  me  yom*  real  opinion,  and  be  serious 
about  it' 

*Am  I  not  always  sober  and  serious  < — melancholy  with  the 
weight  of  do-nothingness  on  my  shoulders  ?  Do  you  know,  some 
old  fellow-travellers  of  mine  are  talking  of  an  expedition  to  search 
for  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  join 
them  1  I  dare  say.  Miss  Grey,  your  relative  could  give  me  some 
hints  as  to  African  travelling  % ' 

*  Perhaps  so.  He  once  went  with  some  exploring  party  to  look 
for  diamonds.' 

*  And  found  none,  or  I  am  sure  you  would  be  sparkling  with 
them.' 

*  ReaDy,  Geoffrey,  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  at  home  if 
you  would  allow  Mr  Bolton  and  me  to  cut  it  out  for  you,'  said  ^iifis 
Grantham,  rising  to  go  into  the  music-room.  Trafford  made  no 
answer,  and  as  she  passed  the  chair  in  which  he  was  lounging  sho 
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repeated  her  words,  adding,  '  Do  you  hear  me  ? '  and  laying  her 
white  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'  I  do,  fair  queen/  said  he.  turning  his  head  and  kissing  the  long 
taper  lingers. 

Miss  Grantham  blusned  vividly  and  drew  her  hand  away  very 
gently,  while  she  exclaimed,  *  You  are  the  most  quietly  audacious 
man  in  existence,'  but  she  spoke  with  a  tender  smile  and  melting 
glance.  The  whole  was  a  complete  revelation  to  the  observant 
secretary,  even  as  though  both  hearts  were  laid  bare  before  her. 
The  noble,  beautiful  heiress  had  given  her  whole  soul  to  the  plain,, 
dark,  gentleman-like  kinsman,  who  treated  her  as  a  spoilt  child, 
while  the  lazy  kindliness  of  his  caress  bespoke  in  Maggie's  estima- 
tion almost  insulting  indifference.  What  would  she  not  give  ta 
warn  her  admired  friend  ;  to  save  her  in  some  way  from  the  pain 
and  mortification  she  felt  was  before  her  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  almost  dreaded  Tuesday  came  on  with  terrible  rapidity— for 
Maggie  was  kept  tolerably  well  occupied  in  writing  lists  respecting 
*  donations  of  coal  and  beef  and  blankets,  which  seemed  to  her  on 
a  scale  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  She  also  was  constantly  in 
£ittendance  on  Miss  Grantham,  who  made  frequent  visits  to  those 
parts  of  Castlef  ord  which  were  occupied  by  her  tenants,  and  showed 
a  lively  interest  in  their  well-being.  *  You  see  we  can  have  no  fes- 
tivities at  Grantham  this  Christmas,  so  I  must  make  up  for  it 
somehow,'  she  explained  to  Maggie. 

But  Maggie  thought  what  was  much  more  deserving  of  explana- 
tion was  the  extraordinary  interest  taken  by  Mr  Bolton  in  these 
benevolent  proceedings,  and  the  curiosity  he  evinced  as  to  the  poli- 
tics of  Castlef  ord. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Maggie  and  Miss  Grantham  had  been  over 
to  Castlef  ord,  and  inquired,  as  they  generally  did,  for  Mr  Burge. 
He  was  considerably  better,  but  the  doctors  had  recommended  > 
complete  rest  and  change  to  a  warmer  c?imate.    On  their  return,. 
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Miss  Grantham  had  flown  away  in  search  of  IVlr  Bolton,  passing 
Trafford,  who  met  them  in  the  hall  with  a  nod.  So  he  had  a 
moment  to  speak  to  Maggie  : '  I  had  a  line  from  Lady  Torchester, 
yesterday,  and  it  is  all  right    Are  you  satisfied  %  * 

*  Quite  satisfied ;  and  oh,  so  much  obliged  to  you  ! ' 

*  By  the  way,  I  told  Lady  Torchester  you  had  never  received  her 
letter,  but  that  you  would  explain.    Pray  be  sure  to  do  so.' 

*  I  will ;  that  is,  I  will  try — if  she  is  not  very  formidable.' 

'  She  is  not,  I  assure  you.  I  imagine  Bolton  and  Miss  Grantham 
have  some  secret,  they  are  always  in  conclave.' 

'  I  have  guessed  it,  and  you  will  know,  if  you  only  ask,  I  imagine,' 
said  Maggie,  laughing  gaUy  in  her  relief  at  Trafford's  intelligence, 
iuid  running  away  up-stairs. 

Trafibrd  looked  sifter  her,  *  She  has  come  out  of  it  unscathed/  he 
thought;  and  then  the  memory  of  the  little  cold  trembling  hand 
he  had  taken  that  wretched  evening,  when  he  had  bid  her  good- 
bye in  Paris — of  the  strained  look  of  bewildered  grief  in  those 
speaking  eyes — came  back  to  him,  as  it  had  often  done  before  ;  for 
on  that  occasion  only  had  Trafford  caught  a  glimpse  of  Maggie's 
leal  feelings. 

*  Bah !  it  was  only  a  feeling  of  her  loneliness  that  affected  her  ;  at 
any  rate,  she  was  soon  consoled  by  her  polished  relative  in  the  blue 
satin  tie !  She  has  never  denied  any  of  my  insinuations  about 
"  Cousin  John."  I  am  really  sick  of  this  place.  I  am  in  for  the 
family  gathering  at  Christmas ;  but  by  Heaven,  as  soon  as  that  is 
over,  111  be  off,  unless,  indeed,  I  see  any  signs  of  Torchester  tor- 
menting her — and  then — ^well  see.' 

With  no  small  trepidation,  Maggie  attired  herself  in  her  new  dress, 
to  make  her  appearance  on  the  memorable  Tuesday.  Had  it  been 
only  to  meet  Lord  Torchester  she  would  have  been  simply  glad  ; 
but  his  mother— that  was  an  ordeaL  '  If  she  is  cold  and  disdainful, 
it  will  make  me  miserable,  at  least  for  a  little  while ;  for  if  she  does 
not  turn  Miss  Grantham  against  me  why  need  I  mind  ?  Only  I 
do  not  want  Mr  Trafford  to  compassionate  me,  to  look  upon  me  as 
a  pitiable  object,  as  I  fancy  he  does.  Heigho  !  Oh  I  how  I  wish  I 
<*x)uld  manage  to  fall  in  love  with  Cousin  John  I  But  it  is  quite, 
quite  impossible*  I  wish  he  thought  so.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
he  has  written.' 

And  then  she  looked  very  closely  to  the  details  of  her  dress,  and 
viewed  herself  critically  in  the  glass.    The  thin  gauzy  black  looked 
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well  over  her  white  neck  and  arms,  her  smoothly-braided  brown 
hair  rolled  up  so  neatly  into  a  thick  knot  at  the  back,  suited  ad- 
mirably the  perfect  outJine  of  her  head,  her  unpretending  style. 

'  It  is  hardly  worth  thinking  so  much  how  I  look,  I  shall  be 
scarcely  seen,'  she  thought — smiling,  not  impleased,  at  her  own 
reflection.  '  But  that  does  not  trouble  me.  Yet  how  charming  it 
must  be  to  know  that  some  one  watches  for  you,  and  rejoices  to  see 
you  look  welL  Ah  what  folly  for  me  to  think  such  things  !  But 
perhaps  it  may  come  to  me  some  day,  if  I  am  a  good  girl — as  the 
children  say.' 

And  she  stole  down  to  the  drawing-room  in  good  time,  that  she 
might  be  safely  landed  before  the  ladies  came  from  the  dining-room . 
She  sat  down,  on  a  low  chair  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  from 
the  grand  fire  that  blazed  and  glowed  so  gorgeously,  and  took  up  a 
newspaper ;  but  she  could  not  read ;  she  was  acting  over  again  the 
scenes  of  her  life  in  Paris.  She  saw  Lord  Torchester  come  into 
Mrs  Berry's  saloon  and  say,  *  I  have  come  for  you,  Miss  Grey.' 
What  a  delightful  day  it  was  at  Versailles  !  How  good  Lord  Tor- 
chester was!  How  long  ago  it  seemed — how  much  older  she 
seemed  to  herself  now  !  And  then  that  evening  when  Lord  Tor- 
chester brought  Mr  Trafford  to  her  tea-table,  and  she  felt  half 
angry,  half  frightened,  at  his  searching  grave  dark  eyes ;  but  the 
opening  door  roused  her,  her  heart  beat — a  tall  lady  in  black  velvet 
and  bugles,  and  a  snowy-looking  head-dress  of  white  cr^  liwty 
with  jet  ornaments,  walked  in,  and  straight  up  to  the  fire,  without 
seeming  to  see  that  there  was  any  one  in  the  room.  Lady  Dormer 
and  Miss  Grantham  followed. 

The  latter  turned  tovrards  her  secretary.  *  How  nice  you  look  ! ' 
she  said  quickly,  in  a  low  voice.  'The  dress  does  admirably;' 
come,  I  must  introduce  you.'  Maggie,  encouraged,  though  blush- 
ing vividly,'  followed  her  patroness.  The  Countess,  still  standing 
before  the  fire,  was  speaking  slowly  and  emphatically  to  Lady 
Dormer,  who  had  sunk  into  her  usual  arm-chair : 

*  A  more  conscientious  and  truly  Christian  young  man,  I  have 
iiever  met,  and  if  Margaret  would  only  exert  her ' 

*  Let  me  present  my  secretary.  Miss  Grey,  to  you,  Lady  Torches- 
ter,' said  the  young  hostess. 

Lady  Torchester  made  the  slightest  possible  curtsey,  and  looked 

full  into  Maggie's  face — but  with  a  smile.    Maggie  thought  that, 

part  from  voice  and  manner,  the  Countess  was  rather  a  common - 

looking  woman.    '  I  am  sure  mv  dear '  she  said  to  Miss  Grantham, 
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*  I  am  quite  puzzled  what  you  can  possibly  have  for  a  secretary  to 
do.  That  you  should  have  Miss  Grey  for  a  companion,  seems 
perfectly  natural ;  but  one  associates  a  secretary  with  parliament- 
ary business  and  blue  books/ 

'  I  am  quite  willing  that  Miss  Qrey  should  be  my  companion. 
So  cjtll  her  which  you  like ' 

'There  is  something  rather  masculine  and  pretentious  in  a 
"  secretary,"  do  you  not  think  so  yourself,  Miss  Grey  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  sure  ;  a  secretary  is  a  person  who  writes,  and  I  do 
write  for  Miss  Grantham.' 

*  And  a  "  companion"  suggests  the  idea  of  a  charming  victim  to 
some  Gorgon  of  an  old  maid  with  a  vicious  pug.  Now  Miss  Grey 
may  be  ever  so  charming,  but  she  is  not  a  victim.' 

*  No,  indeed ! '  cried  Maggie,  with  a  gay  laugL 

Lady  Torchester  looked  at  her  with  some  interest,  and  then  re- 
sumed the  subject  from  which  she  had  diverged ;  this  was  a  glow- 
ing eulogy  on  an  admirable  young  curate  for  whom  she  wished  to 
secure  Miss  Grantham's  interest  with  the  rector.  The  heiress 
listened  wearily,  glancing  sometimes  at  the  door  by  which  the 
gentlemen  would  enter ;  and  Maggie,  taking  up  Lady  Dormer's 
crochet,  went  on  with  it  mechanically,  while  she  contrived  to 
study  Lady  Torchester's  appearance.  She  was,  of  course,  quite 
different  from  what  her  fancy  had  painted.  The  Coimtess  was  a 
large,  solemn-looking  woman,  with  a  slightly  wandering  expres- 
sion, which  reminded  Maggie  of  Lord  Torchester,  and  conveyed 
the  idea  of  being  terribly  in  earnest;  yet  she  did  not  seem  cold  or 
unkindly ;  rather  unsympathetic  from  slowness  of  comprehension 

At  last  ]^Iiss  Grantham  rose  from  the  sofa  where  she  had  been 
sitting  beside  the  Countess,  saying,  *  Well,  I  will  speak  to  the  Dean 
about  him,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ^411  do  much  good,'  and  walked 
into  the  next  room. 

When  she  was  gone.  Lady  Torchester  asked,  *What  is  your 
work.  Miss  Grey  ? '  slightly  moving  her  dress  as  she  did  so,  as  if 
inviting  her  to  her  sida 

Maggie  immediately  accepted  the  invitation .  *  It  is  Lady 
Dormer's,  but  I  sometimes  help  her.' 

*  Pretty,'  said  Lady  Torchester,  carelessly,  and  then  became 
silent. 

Maggie  nerved  herself;  now  was  the  moment  to  speak  to  Lady 
Torchester  about  her  letter,  and  have  done  with  it.     Blushing 
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brightly,  and  in  a  low  tremulous  voice,  Maggie  began.  *  Mr  Traf- 
ford  told  me  you  had  been  so  very  good  as  to  write  to  me,  and  I 
have  been  most  anxious  to  tell  you  I  never  received  the  letter.  It 
must  have  come  to  Paris  after  we  left,  and  as  I  never  thought  of 
any  one  writing  to  me  I  left  no  address. 

'  I  was  sorry  you  did  not  get  it,  but  as  it  has  turned  out  it  was  of 
no  consequence.  You  could  not  be  better  placed  than  with  Miss 
Grantham/ 

*  Oh  no,  indeed  !  She  is  so  good  and  so  delightful  But  I  should 
like  you  to  know  how  much  obliged  I  am  to  you — ^how' 

*  I  understand,'  said  Lady  Torchester,  smiling  indulgently ;  just 
then  the  door  opened,  and  the  Earl  and  Mr  Bolton  entered  together. 
The  moment  he  crossed  the  threshold,  Maggie  was  conscious  of  a 
change  in  her  former  admirer.  He  looked  older,  browner,  more 
erect  and  assured.  An  expression  of  amused  surprise  came  into 
his  face  when  his  eyes  fell  on  his  fonner  divinity  sitting  quietly  by 
his  lady  mother,  and  smiled  upon  by  the  Countess.  Trafford,  and 
a  tall,  large,  elderly,  jovial-looking  man,  with  profuse  reddish-grey 
moustaches  and  whiskers,  whom  Maggie  had  never  seen  before, 
followed. 

'  Miss  Grey,'  said  the  Earl,  walking  straight  up  to  her  and 
shaking  hands  cordially.  '  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  never  was 
more  surprised  than  when  Geoff  Trafford  told  me  you  were  here.' 
Drawing  a  chair  beside  her,  Lord  Torchester  sat  down,  while  the 
lines  in  his  mother's  face  gradually  contracted  into  an  expression 
of  watchfulness  and  anxiety.  'So  you  are  Miss  Grantham's 
secretary?  What  do  you  write  about)  Is  she  not  a  jolly 
girir 

*  How  can  you  use  such  an  expression]'  cried  Maggie,  indig- 
nantly, all  her  old  frank  ease  towards  the  Earl  returning  to  her. 
'  Miss  Grantham  is  like  a  young  princess.' 

*  Well,  there  were  lots  of  very  jolly  girls  princesses  at  St  Peters- 
burg.' 

*  Not  like  our  princess,'  cried  Maggie ;  '  Tm  sure  of  that.' 

*  Miss  Grey  is  quite  right,'  said  the  Countess,  gravely.  *  It  is  a 
most  objectionable  and  inappropriate  expression,  and  I  am  sure 
Margaret  would  not  like  it' 

'She  scarcely  ever  likes  anything  I  say;  but  I  can't  be  dumb, 
for  all  that.  Now  what  do  you  do  with  yourself  all  day  ? — not  write 
letters  ] ' 

19 
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*A  secretary  is  bound  to  keep  the  seorets  of  the  cabinet'  said 
Maggie. 

The  Countess  looked  a  little  aghast  at  the  easy  tone  of  this 
badinage. 

'  Look,'  said  Trafford  to  Bolton,  as  they  stood  together,  coffee- 
cups  in  hand,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  '  Look  at  Lady  Tor- 
Chester's  {see.  I  must  take  Tor  off  somehow.'  Through  the  open 
door  he  saw  Miss  Grantham  in  the  music-room,  leaning  against  a 
high-backed  chair,  talking  to  the  stout  stranger.  Trafford  set  down 
his  cup,  and  coming  up  to  the  group  on  the  sofa,  said,  *  Excuse  me, 
Torchester,  but  Miss  Qrantham  wants  Miss  Qrey^s  assistance  in 
the  music-room.' 

'  Very  well,'  she  replied,  rising,  roUiog  up  her  work,  and  care- 
fully depositing  it  in  Lady  Dormer's  basket 

Traflbrd  offered  lus  arm.  '  I  was  afraid  to  trust  you  any  longer,' 
said  he.    '  Tou  must  not  delude  Tor  again.' 

'  There  is  no  danger ;  and  I  was  «o  glad  to  see  hiii2.  It  quite 
took  me  back  to  Paris — dear  Paris ! ' 

'  Yet  you  had  not  your  Cousin  John  there,*  and  Trafford  looked 
down  to  see  how  she  would  take  the  thrust. 

Maggie,  amused  and  a  little  nettled,  looked  up  defiantly  and  re- 
plied, '  No,  but  I  had  my  idea  of  him.' 

'Which  has,  no  doubt,  been  amply  realised,'  added  Trafford. 
But  Maggie  would  not  answer,  either  by  lip  or  eyes.  *  We  are 
famishing  for  a  song,'  said  Trafford, '  so  I  have  brought  Miss  Grey 
to  deprive  you  of  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.' 

'  Oh !  I  shall  be  very  happy  ;  but.  Colonel  Molyneux,  do  go  and 
ask  the  Countess  to  come.  Say  I  want  her  opinion  of  my  perform- 
ance.' 

The  whole  party  were  soon  assembled  in  the  music-room,  and 
Maggie  thought  she  observed,  through  ail  the  sparring  tjiat  went 
on  between  the  Earl  and  his  cousin,  a  decided,  though  suppressed, 
admiration  on  his  part  for  the  beautiful  chdtelaine.  She  sang  un- 
usually well,  as  she  was  always  excited  by  the  chance  of  fresh  tri- 
umphs, for  even  her  adoring  secretary  was  obliged  to  see  that  the 
joy  of  her  heart  was  to  win  the  admiration  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who  approached  her ;  and  the  individual  who  withheld 
that  tribute  was,  pro  tern.,  the  most  important  personage. 

'  I  fear  this  is  a  great  risk,'  said  Lady  Torchester  to  Trafford, 
under  cover  of  an  eager  dispute  between  Miss  Grantham,  Lord 
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Torchester,  and  the  stout  Colonel,  as  to  the  merits  of  Jenny  Lind 
and  Grisi.    *  You  see  he  was  instantly  attracted' 

*  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  worse  symptom  if  he  had  avoided 
her.  His  ease  and  frankness  are  most  reassuring,  and  what  can't 
be  cured,  &c.  Here  we  are,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it,'  returned 
Trafford. 

*  Of  course.  She  is  really  a  nice  girl ;  perfectly  ladylike.  If 
Torchester  were  married  I  think  I  should  not  mind  having  her  for 
a  companion  myself.  Her  stay  with  Margaret  is  of  course  uncertain ; 
but  you  think  it  not  improbable  Miss  Grey  is  herself  engaged  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  have  an  idea  she  is — only  an  idea ;  of  course,  Miss  Grey 
does  not  make  a  confidant  of  me.  I  have  not  spoken  half-a-dozen 
words  to  her  since  I  came  into  the  house.' 

*  Nevertheless,  GeoflBrey,'  said  his  aunt  suspiciously, '  you  always 
seem  to  know  more  about  her  than  any  one  eke.' 

*  Intuition,  I  suppose,'  carelessly. 

*  Don't  you  think  it  very  wrong  of  Torchester  to  bring  Colonel 
Molyneux  down  here  ?  He  is  a  man  I  have  a  great  objection  to ; 
not  even  good  style.' 

'  He  IB  of  the  sounding-brass  order,  but  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow, 
and  I  think  it  was  a  good  idea  of  your  son's,  because  a  family  party 
in  a  house  without  a  male  head,  though  charming  in  many  ways, 
is  rather  slow.'  The  Countess  shook  her  head.  'You  know,' 
continued  Trafford,  *  Margaret  rather  took  a  fancy  to  him  in  Scot- 
land.' 

*  And  what  have  you  done  with  Mrs  Berry  1 '  said  Lord  Torches- 
ter, who  was  leaning  on  the  piano,  to  Maggie,  who  was  sitting  at  it. 

*She  suddenly  married  Monsieur  de  Bragance,  and  has  quite 
disappeared.' 

*  What,  that  clever  scamp  ]  Poor  woman,  won't  he  lick  her  ?  I 
say,  Molyneux,  didn't  you  know  something  of  Bragance  here— in 
London,  I  mean  1  * 

*  Yes,  a  long  time  ago — eight  or  nine  years  ago.' 
'  What  was  he  then  1 ' 

*  Why,  a  distinguished  foreigner.' 

The  Colonel  seemed  rather  reserved.  Soon  after  Lady  Torches- 
ter said  she  was  tired,  and  the  party  broke  up. 

The  gentlemen  kept  together  a  while  longer,  and  the  Colonel 
was  more  communicative  respecting  M.  de  Bragance  than  he 
4eemed  disposed  to  be  before  the  ladies- 
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*Fll  come  into  your  room,  Qeof[^  and  have  a  weed,  before  I 
retire/  said  the  EarL    *  I  want  to  talk  to  you.' 

'  Enter  then,'  returned  his  kinsman. 

'  How  well  Margaret  WaUscourt  is  looking/  said  J^ord  TorcheH- 
ter,  after  smoking  a  few  moments  in  silenca 

*  Very  welL'    A  pause. 

'  She  has  turned  out  a  much  finer  girl  than  I  expected ;  but  is 
always  the  same  with  the  tongue,  so  deuced  ready,  she  takes  a 
fellow's  breath  away.' 

'  She  does  rather.'    Another  pause. 

'  Still  she  does  not  mean  the  half  she  says.' 

*  Very  likely.' 

*  Why,  Geoff  I  you  seem  to  think  your  words  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,  you  are  so  stingy  of  them.    Don't  you  see  I  want  to  talk  ? ' 

*  Well,  talk,  for  heaven's  sake.' 

*  Yes,  but  I  want  you  to  talk  too.  What  have  you  been  doing 
since  you  came  down  ?    You  have  been  here  ten  days  and  more.' 

*  Not  much— shooting  and  arguing  with  old  Bolton,  riding  and 
talking  metaphysics  with  our  beautiful  cousin.' 

*  Metaphysics  !  Making  love,  you  mean  ?  Well,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not.' 

*  Perhaps  so/  said  Trafford,  coolly  ;  *  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  do 
it.  Margaret,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  a  more  lovable  woman  eight 
or  ten  years  hence  than  she  is  now.' 

*  By  Jove,  what  a  notion !    Why,  she  will  be  thirty  by  that  time.' 
'  It  will  take  her  that  time  to  know  herself  and  the  life  that  is 

round  her.  At  present  she  is  like  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  its  first 
stage,  with  all  its  flavour  and  strength  and  richness  in  a  ferment. 
You  cannot  tell  what  she  will  be ;  but  she  is  a  fine  creature,  though 
awfully  overweighted  with  fortune.' 

*  I  think  she  is  very  fond  of  you,  (Jeoff  1* 

'  She  is  rather,  just  now ;  she  doesn't  think  she  has  reduced  uie 
to  a  proper  state  of  subjection.  If  that  could  be  accomplished, 
why  I  should  fall  rapidly  in  her  estimation.  However,  I  am  really 
very  fond  of  her. 

*  I  thought  so,'  said  the  Earl,  puffing  vigorously. 

*  I  have  a  fatherly  regard  for  her,  and  should  be  most  happy  to 
bestow  a  paternal  blessing  on  her  union  with — yourself,  for  in- 
btance.' 

*  Oh,  you  would !  You  are  really  not  hit  ?  Well,  I  am  not  in 
iove  with  her  or  any  one,  thank  Gkld,  and  don't  intend  to  be.' 
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'  Right,  most  potent  signor.  It  would  hardly  be  decent  to  re- 
cover so  quickly  and  plunge  in  mediaa  res  over  again/ 

*  Well,  I  was  a  great  ass/  said  the  Earl  good-humouredly ;  *  but  I 
was  a  lucky  one.  What  a  nice  little  thing  she  is/  he  went  on 
musingly.  *  I  mean  Miss  Grey.  Do  you  know,  I  was  so  glad  to 
see  her  I  felt  inclined  to  give  her  a  kiss.  She  is  such  a  sensible 
true-hearted  brick,  and  stuck  so  gallantly  to  the  man  she  liked  in 
spite  of  my  rank  and  fortune  and  all  that' 

Trafford  looked  hard  at  the  speaker,  but  all  was  honest  and 
sincere  in  the  expression  of  his  frank  commonplace  countenance. 

'  What  is  this  cousin  of  hers  ?  Could  one  give  him  a  lift  any- 
how r 

*  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  him.  So  you  are  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  your  loss,  ready  to  resign  the  divine  party  to  another's 
arms?' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  Earl  placidly,  and  evidently  quite  reconciled  to 
Maggie  by  the  idea  that  her  affections  had  been  engaged  before 
they  had  met.  '  I  dare  say  though,  if  I  had  married  her,  1  should 
have  been  tremendously  fond  of  her ;  but  marriages  of  this  sort 
are  great  foUy.  I  seem  to  have  come  to  my  senses  from  the  mo- 
ment she  refused  me.  I  shall  never  forget  opening  the  door  to- 
night, and  seeing  her  and  my  mother  talking  so  sweetly  together. 
What  an  extraordinary  chance  to  iind  her  here !  I  hope  Margaret 
will  never  know  what  an  ass  I  made  of  myself  about  her.  Now 
Margaret  is  one  of  the  disinterested  ones— 4he  muH  be,  she  has  so 
much  of  her  own,  eh  ?    Nearly  all  the  women  you  meet  are  so 

disgustingly  greedy  about  rank  and  settlements' the  Earl 

looked  at  Trafford  inquiringly. 

*  Margaret  may  be  ambitious/  he  replied,  choosing  a  fresh  cigar. 
*  But  I  should  say  perfectly  disinterested.' 

*  At  any  rate,  Maggie  Grey  is.  If  one  woman  is,  why  shouldn't 
another  ] '  resumed  the  Earl  logically.  *  I  remember  the  first  day 
I  ever  saw  her  alone — wasn't  it  nice  I  You  know  Mrs  Berry's  scdon 
was  so  shady  and  cool  and  full  of  flowers  ? ' 

*  Yes ; '  Trafford  remembered  it. 

*  Well,  the  first  time  I  ever  had  a  quiet  talk  with  her  she  told 
me  I  reminded  her  of  her  Cousin  John.' 

*  Then  I  wish  to  heaven  you  could  see  Cousin  John,  and  you 
would  be  flattered/  said  Trafford,  with  imusual  energy. 

*  Why — how — have  you  seen  him]  You  seem  to  know  more  of 
Miss  Grey  than  I  thought.' 
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'  I  was  trying  that  chestnut  Molyneux  persuaded  me  to  buy  ui 
the  Park  the  day  before  we  started  for  St  Petersburg,  when  I  met 
her  walking  with  the  said  cousin,  very  lovingly,  arm  and  arm.' 

'Welir 

'  She  looked  confused,  blushed,  and  introduced  the  relative,  who 
called  me  "  sir." ' 

'  The  deuce  he  did  !    So  you  think  it  is  ail  fixed  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  possibly  telL' 

'  I  wonder  you  did  not  mention  this  to  me  before.' 
'  Why,  of  course  I  thought  it  better  not'  Another  pause,  and 
then  in  an  altered  voice  Trafford  asked  what  horses  the  Earl  had 
brought,  as  Castleford  hounds  met  constantly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. *  I  have  sent  for  the  chestnut  and  Prince  Henry  myself,' 
continued  Trafford, '  and  expect  them  to-morrow.'  The  conversa- 
tion then  became  of  horses,  horsey,  and  the  Earl  grew  even  more 
animated  than  when  the  talk  was  on  a  nobler  theme. 

The  following  Saturday  was  Christmas  Day,  and  the  interveiiiug 
time  flew  by  with  great  rapidity.  The  lady  of  the  house  went  out 
on  two  occasions  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off,  and  the  gentlemen 
were  quite  animated  in  their  evening  discussions  on  the  events  in 
the  field.  Mr  Bolton  took  a  quiet  ride  to  and  fro  cover  with  Miss 
Grantham,  who  spent  some  time  one  evening  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  persuade  her  secretary  to  mount  and  rida  *  You  would  soon 
learn,'  said  the  heiress,  *  and  it  would  be  very  nice  for  me  to  have 
a  lady  with  me.' 

*  I  should  only  be  an  encumbrance  to  you  at  present/  urged  Mag- 
gie, dreadfully  confused  to  find  herself  the  centre  of  a  group,  all 
waiting  for  her  decision.  *  If  you  still  wish  it,  and  I  am  here  in 
the  spring,  I  will  learn,  provided  the  great  Mr  Andrews  will  con- 
descend to  teach  me.' 

*  You  were  always  shy  of  riding.  Miss  Grey,'  cried  Lord  Torches- 
ter,    *  Do  you  remember  how  I  tried  to  persuade  you  in  Paris  ? ' 

*  Miss  Grey  is  quite  right,  as  I  must  say  she  generally  is,'  said 
Lady  Torchester  quickly.  *  If  you  want  a  companion  in  your  rides 
why  do  you  not  ask  Alicia  Longmore  % ' 

*  My  dear  Countess,  how  can  you  suggest  such  a  thing  !  How- 
ever, Lady  Brockhurst  will  be  here  next  week,  and  then  I  shall 
have  an  ally  par  excellence^    Lady  Torchester  shook  her  head 

As  Miss  Grantham  was  dressing  for  dinner  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas Day,  Maggie  tapped  at  her  door. 
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'  May  I  speak  to  you  a  moment  %  *  she  was  a  little  confused,  and 
blushing. 

'Certainly,  only  pray  don't  tell  me  you  are  going  away.' 

'  No,  no  ;  but  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  Cousin  John ;  he  wants 
to  come  down  to  see  me.  Indeed  I  cannot  prevent  him,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  may  not  like  it* 

'  Yes,  of  course,  I  shall  Ask  him  down,  by  all  means.  I  will 
speak  to  nurse  to  look  after  him.  Only  mind,  he  must  not  take 
you  away  directly.' 

'  I  assure  you,  Miss  Grantham,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  such  a 
thing,  not  the  least.' 

*  Well,  well,  we  will  see.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  nice  for  you  to 
have  one  of  your  own  people.  Cecile,  cfidl  nurse  to  me.  When  is 
your  cousin  coming,  dear  1 ' 

And^n  the  spot,  Maggie's  right  tojqI  protectress  gave  orders  for 
the  honourable  reception  of  Mr  John  Grey,  jun. 

'  Christmas  is  the  time  for  cousins  to  crop  up,  as  Geoffrey  would 
say.  Grantham  Longmore  arrived  to  day  while  you  were  out  with 
Aunt  Dormer.  It  is  wonderful  how  well  you  get  on  with  the  old 
ladies.  The  Countess  declares  you  the  very  essence  of  prudence 
and  common  sense — that  your  being  sent  to  a  castaway  like  myself 
was  a  direct  answer  to  prayer ;  but  whose,  she  doesn't  mention. 
Remember,  you  must  dine  with  us  to-morrow.    I  will  sing  "  Robert, 

toi  que  j'airae"  to-night    Geoff  Trafford  says  it  is  only  fit  for  the 

stage.* 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Christmas  Day  was  all  that  Christmas  Day  ought  to  be — 
clear,  crisp,  bright  The  park  not  buried  in  snow,  but  sparkling 
all  over  with  frost,  sufficiently  hard  to  arrest  the  hunters'  pro- 
gress. 

*  I  am  going  to  walk  to  church ;  will  you? '  said  Miss  Grantham, 
coming  into  Maggie's  room,  in  out-door  dress. 
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I  ^^{Mid  £b  it  ^ccj  BBKk :  lad  oh.  Mis  Gtantliam  ! 
n^foX  %  TiiiBlFfiiT  uritlmc-deak  I  fixoui  Iicre  tiuB  nKmiiig.  I  never 
Ittd  aajthii^  aobesaodfoi  befose.  Aai  your  dev  kind  note,  I 
•IiaII  uumue  is  qizite  as  mnA :  bos  vb  am.  I  to  dfeuik  for  this  ?' 
4fMi  aliekddiip  asbhII  morocco  caie..  vikereia  crodwi  needks 
;uftd  acBBonL  ;i  T^^w^  ^ntde^  aad  all  kinds  of  implements  in 
oxidised  sih^er.  OMSSt  aztxsacanr  Anp^TMirf,  }^  imbedded  in  violet 


'That  B  verj  piectj/  saLi  Miss  Grancham,  taking  it  up  and  ex- 
amining it  loTin^. 

*"  Who  coold  h^Te  sent  it  • ' 

'  Mr  TrafTord.'  said  Miss  Grantham,  stiH  so  occnpkd  with  the 
case  that  she  did  not  see  Maggies  quick  defighted  blnsh.  ^  He 
has  giren  us  aH  saoh  channing  things :  see.  I  haTe  put  on  my 


It  WIS  a  g(^  chAtelaine,  of  evident  antiquitT  and  considerable 
T'Vue.  'He  said  it  would  lemind  me  ol  mj  duties  as  ^  h  jcaekeep- 
er ;  and  I  showed  him  your  writing-case.  He  said  he  fancied 
you  were  more  an  fait  with  the  needle  than  the  pen,  and  that  he 
woQld  send  you  a  needle-case.  It  is  really  very  nice-  Geoff  is  a 
gooii  fellow,  in  ^pite  of  his  sneers  at  my  theatrical  singing.  Put 
on  your  things,  you  will  find  me  in  the  halL' 

Maggie  hastened  to  comply,  her  heart  beating  very  happily. 
Humble  as  she  was,  how  kindly  Mr  Trafford  always  treated  her, 
never  failing  to  testify  his  friendship,  his  respect  Would  she  not 
be  worse  than  a  fool  if  she  were  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  such 
an  amount  of  feeling?  And  then,  by  the  time  Miss  Grantham  and 
Mr  Trafford  were  married — for  to  this  culmination  she  always 
looked — she  would  have  become  quite  accustomed  to  the  idea,  and 
perhaps  both  would  remain  her  fast  friends,  and  she  might  get  rid 
of  the  awful  sense  of  isolation  that  often  oppressed  her. 

Meantime  Miss  Grantham  walked  down-stairs  and  found  the 
gentlemen  who  were  to  escort  her  to  the  village  church,  the  spire 
of  which,  seen  through  an  opening  of  the  woods,  was  one  of  the 
many  points  of  view  from  the  house. 

Lord  Torchester  was  talking  to  Mr  Longmore  in  one  of  the 
windows  about  the  probable  duration  of  the  frost 

*'  What  keeps  us  ? '  asked  Trafford,  joining  Miss  Grantham,  as  she 
stood  by  the  fire. 

*  Miss  Grey ;  she  will  be  down  directly.'  Trafford  glanced  at 
the  two  gentlemen  in  the  window.    '  They  will  secure  their  places 
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OQ  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  so  it  will  be  my  duty  to  escort 
Maggie ;  that  is  absolutely  necessary/  he  thought,  and  had  just 
opened  his  lips  to  say  what  a  good  idea  it  was  to  walk  to  church, 
when  Miss  Grantham,  as  if  in  continuance,  interrupted  him. 
'  She  is  happy  enough,  poor  little  thing,  this  morning.' 

*  Why  ] '  asked  TralFord,  curiously. 

'  Her  cousin  is  coming  down  to  see  her  to-morrow/ 

*  Oh,  indeed!' 

'  Here  she  is.  Come,  gentlemen  ; '  and  Miss  Grantham  walked 
to  the  door.  Trafiford  looked  up  as  Maggie  descended  the  stair. 
Miss  Grantham  was  right.  There  was  a  wonderful  bright  sweetness 
in  her  face,  dimpling  round  her  lips,  darkening  her  eyes.  Was  all 
this  for  that  unlicked  cub  of  a  cousin?  Impossible!  Yet  had  ^e 
not  been  used  to  him  from  childhood  1  He  must  seem  very  differ- 
ent in  her  eyes. 

Trafford  fell  in  naturally  with  Maggia  Miss  Grantham  walked 
on  ti]  front,  with  the  cousins  in  attendance. 

'  What  a  lovely  Christmas  morning !  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
saw  one  so  bright,'  said  Maggie,  quite  unable  to  hold  her  tongue, 
as  Trafford  did  not  seem  inclined  to  talk. 

*  Indeed  ;    Where  were  you  last  Christmas  ] ' 

*  At  Nice ;  and  Mrs  Berry  was  very  unwell  and  rather  cross.' 

*  So  you  were  tri$te^  I  suppose  1 ' 

*  Yes,  I  was,  very.  Then  Christmas  is  nicer  in  England  than 
anywhere.' 

*  /  have  enjoyed  it  very  much  at  Bagdad.' 

*  Bagdad  !  What  an  extraordinary  place  to  spend  Christmas ! 
You  ought  to  have  brought  the  wonderful  lamp  away  with  you,  at 
least.' 

*  I  wish  I  had ;  at  any  rate  I  ascertained  that  there  were  still 
forty  thieves,  and  more,  to  be  found  there.  So  you  like  Christmas 
best  in  England  1 ' 

*  My  idea  of  Christmas  is  the  English  one  ;  but  indeed  the  four 
or  five  I  passed  with  Uncle  and  Aunt  Grey  are  not  so  pleasant  to 
think  about.' 

*  So  they  have  left  Beverly  Street] ' 

*  Yes ;  but  how  do  you  know?' 

Trafford  smiled,  half  vexed  with  himself  for  having  made  the 
observation,  and  yet  curious  to  see  how  she  would  take  the  un- 
avoidable reply  to  her  question. 

*  When  Lady  Torchester  received  no  answer  to  her  letter  I  rode 
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past  ODA  momiD^  intending  to  aak  if  70U  were  still  on  the  Conti- 
nent^ and  fonnd  the  house  shut  up.  I  feared  you  had  gone  away 
into  space,  and  would  be  seen  no  mora  I  little  thought  I  should 
be  esocMrting  you  to  church  on  Christmas  Day.* 

Maggie  made  no  reply ;  she  was  almost  terrified  at  such  a  mark- 
ed interest  He  had  thought  of  her,  he  had  tried  to  trace  her  I 
What  could  it  mean  %  A  sudden  intuition  of  the  dose  but  unac- 
knowledged link  between  them  flashed  across  her  so  overpoweringly 
that  instead  of  colouring  she  turned  pala  Fortunately,  Miss 
Grantham,  looking  back  at  that  moment^  asked  what  had  become 
of  Colonel  Molyneuz* 

'  He  always  selects  Sundays  and  festivals  for  letter-writing.  We 
left  him  with  a  box  of  cigars  and  it  pile  of  correspondence.' 

Miss  Grantham  went  on,  and  Maggie  was  herself  again,  uncon- 
scious of  any  change  of  colour. 

'  Tou  are  really  very  good,'  she  said,  after  a  little  pause  ;  *you 
always  have  been ' — ^trying  hard  to  think  him  just  a  friendly 
superior,  and  nothing  more.  '  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
needle-case.  Miss  Grantham  told  me  about  it.  It  was  so  kind  of 
you  to  think  of  me.' 

'Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  1'  said  Trafford,  while  he 
thought, '  I  wish  I  could  keep  you  out  of  my  head.'  '  Remember, 
I  pxpect  the  first  fruits  in  the  shape  of  things  to  put  round  one  s 
wrist,  or  a  purse,  or  something.' 

'  Oh,  you  shall  have  both  if  you  will,'  cried  Maggie,  with  all  the 
jBweet  fxank  gaiety  which  had  so  charmed  him  from  their  first  meet- 
ing, and  which  of  late  he  had  somehow  missed. 

'  Tou  ore  quite  yourself,  your  old  self,  this  morning,  Miss  Grey/ 
he  could  not  keep  back  the  words, '  coming  events  sometimes  cast 
their  lights  as  wcdl  as  their  shadows,  before.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  1 '  asked  Maggie,  opening  her  eyes. 

'Why,  you  are  naturally  pleased  at  the  idea  of  seeing  your 
cousin  to-morrow.'  They  had  reached  a  stile  close  to  the  church, 
as  he  spoke,  a  very  civilised  easy  stile ;  but  still  Trafford  was  bound 
to  offer  some  assistance,  and  stood  at  the  further  side  with  upraised 
hand.  His  words  struck  Maggie  with  a  sense  of  guilt  and  ingra- 
titude ;  she  had  utterly  forgotten  the  expected  visitor,  and  even  her 
original  wish  that  he  would  not  come.  So  as  she  looked  down 
into  Trafford's  eyes  from  the  top  of  the  stile  a  sudden  chan^ 
passed  over  her  face,  and  it  said  so  plainly, '  That  is  a  trouble  you 
need  not  have  reminded  me  of,'  even  while  her  lips  said, '  Yes,  it  ii 
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a  long  time  smce  we  met  at  Christmas/  that,  in  spite  of  reason  and 
self-control,  and  all  the  schooling  to  which  he  had  subjected  him- 
self, he  could  not  prevent  his  fingers  from  closing  over  the  little 
hand  placed  in  them,  more  tightly  and  lingeringly  than  he  ought 
A  few  minutes  after,  they  were  kneeling  in  church,  and  while 
Traflford  with  well-bred  observance  was  repeating  the  responses, 
he  repeated  over  and  over  to  himself,  *  Heart  free,  even  though  en- 
gaged.' 

Grantham  Church  was  a  very  old,  grey,  much  repaired,  little 
edifice,  where  the  besom  of  architectural  and  ritualistic  reform 
had  not,  as  yet,  swept  away  high  square  pews  and  a  box-like 
pulpit.  Indeed,  at  the  date  of  our  story,  the  ritualistic  tide  had 
hardly  ga^thered  headway,  and  the  rector,  an  excellent  old  country 
gentleman,  charitable,  easy,  scholarly,  could  scarce  have  been 
roused  either  to  innovation  or  resistance.  He  would  have  been 
terribly  at  the  mercy  of  a  determined  gentleman-like  curate  in  a 
single-breasted  coat  with  a  standing  collar.  As  yet,  this  thorn 
had  been  spared  his  comfortal^ile  flesh.  He  read  admirably,  and 
his  curate,  a  mild  young  man  in  spectacles,  relieved  him  of  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  service  in  a  manner  modelled  on  his  own. 

The  Grantham  pew  was  a  small  room,  with  breast  high  walls 
and  luxurious  though  faded  appliances  for  devotion. 

Maggie  observed  the  second  largest  pew,  decorated  like  their 
Gwn  by  a  coronet  and  a  cipher,  was  occupied  by  a  party  of  two 
ladies,  two  school-boys,  and  an  elderly  gentleman.  It  had  always 
been  empty  before. 

One  of  the  ladies,  very  small,  very  fair,  with  pale  golden  hair 
and  large  languishing  dark  eyes,  looked  frequently  at  their  pew,  and 
once  smiled  at  Miss  Grantham.  She  was  exquisite  in  dress  and 
style  ;  her  costume  of  black  velvet  and  sable,  her  bonnet  enlivened 
with  marabout  feathers  tipped  with  blue  and  toned  down  with  rich 
point  lace,  bespoke  an  elegante  of  the  first  quality.  The  service 
(which  was  managed  with  the  nicest  possible  balance  between 
presto  and  adagio)  over.  Miss  Grantham  stopped  in  the  porch, 
while  the  gentlemen  in  attendance  waited  in  the  churchyard,  or 
assisted  the  Countess,  Lady  Dormer,  and  Mr  Bolton  into  the  car- 
riage, which  had  conveyed  them  by  a  more  circuitous  route.  Lady 
Brockhurst  (as  the  exquisite  stranger  proved  to  be)  met  Miss 
Grantham  with  much  warmth.  She  stood  on  tiptoe  to  bestow  a 
little  graceful  kiss  on  her  friend;  then  the  two  boys  were  called 
up  and  noticed,  and  the  ladies  moved  slowly  to  the  gate,  where 
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the  Brockhurst  equipage  waited,  and  stood  there  a  few  mojuents 
langhing  and  talking  with  much  animation.  Lord  Torchester  was 
called  and  presented,  and  the  nugwrnne  visooimtess  held  out  her 
hand  to  Trafford  most  graciously,  and  bowed  distantly  to  Grant- 
ham Longmore,  who,  finding  himself  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
an  outsider  with  Maggie,  who  was  trying  to  read  the  half -effaced 
inscriptions  on  the  old  tombstones  while  she  waited,  addressed  her 
for  the  first  time,  and  so  saved  himself  from  seeming  quite  neg- 
lected. He  only  abused  the  high  pews,  and  said  that  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  against  them  at  Oxford.  Then  Lady  Brockhurst 
got  into  her  carriage,  and  saying,  *  Monday  then,  at  two ;  and  I 
shall  expect  you,  Mr  Trafford,'  drove  away. 

*  Come,  Miss  Grey — come,  Grantham !  if  you  are  not  too  ab- 
sorbed.   I  am  quite  cold;  let  us  walk  quickly/ 

The  little  party  kept  more  together  on  their  homeward  way,  and 
Mr  Longmore  assisted  Maggie  over  the  stile  tlus  time.  Miss 
Grantham  went  into  raptures  over  J^ady  Brockhurst,  her  bonnet, 
her  charming  manner,  her  kindness,  kc.,  to  all  of  which  Trafford 
gave  quiet,  stinging  replies,  which  proved  his  aversion  to  that 
fascinating  lady. 

*  I  suppose,  then,  since  you  are  so  stupid  as  to  believe  all  the  ill- 
natured  things  people  say,'  cried  Miss  Grantham  with  some  asperity, 
*  you  will  not  come  over  to  luncheon  at  Southam  on  Monday  ? ' 

*  No,  I  shall  not ;  and  I  wish  you  would  ride  with  ine  instead, 
for  I  think  of  going  to  town  on  Tuesday.* 

*  But  you  will  return  % '  said  Miss  Grantham,  quickly,  colouring 
as  she  spoke. 

*  Not  at  present.  You  have  been  wonderfully  amiable  to  have 
given  me  house-room  so  long.' 

*0h,  G^eoff,  that  is  all  nonsense!  'Vou  must  stay  and  see  the 
old  year  out  I  will  hear  no  more  about  it— not  a  word.  Tor- 
chester, you  will  come  with  me  to  Southam,  will  you  not]  Lady 
Brockhurst  says  she  has  one  or  two  amusing  people  she  met  in 
Paris  staying  there.* 

*  I  am  at  your  orders,'  and  then  the  Earl  and  his  cousin  walked 
on.  Trafford  kept  with  Maggie  and  Mr  Longmore.  The  gentle- 
men, however,  did  all  the  talking,  and  their  quiet  companion 
listened  and  was  very  happy ;  though  all  the  time  she  was  fighting 
hard  to  keep  a  certain  sentence  from  repeating  itself  with  a  silvery 
jjound  as  of  joybeUs,  over  and  over  again  :  *  I  rode  past  one  morn- 
ing, intending  to  ask  if  you  were  still  on  the  Continent.'    So  she 
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had  not  been  quite  forgotten  and  unheeded .  There  was  a  place  for 
lier,  small  though  she  was  and  of  '  no  reputation,'  in  a  memory 
that  must  be  so  full  of  grand  subjects  and  profound  learning ;  but 
she  could  not  quite  banish  those  delicious  *  peals  of  merry  music 
from  the  belfry  of  her  heart,'  or  rather  while  she  silenced  them  one 
moment  she  listened  for  them  the  next 

Altogether,  Christmas  Day  at  Qrantham  was  a  very  bright  bit 
in  memory's  teaselated  pavement. 

Luncheon  was  waiting  when  they  reached  the  Hall,  and  Maggie 
was  quite  delighted  with  the  beautiful  decorations  of  the  dining- 
room.  Lady  Torchester  had  a  good  deal  to  say  respecting  the 
coldness  of  the  service  and  the  lukewarm  nature  of  the  sermon. 
She  wished  for  the  poor  dear  rector's  own  sake  that  he  had  Mr 
Blakemore  for  a  curate.  Mr  Blakemore  would,  perhaps,  open 
his  eyes  a  little  to  his  own  condition. 

Then  the  objectionable  Colonel  Molyneux,  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
his  luncheon  as  if  he  had  walked  to  church  and  back  instead  of 
staying  at  home  like  a  heathen,  observed  that  he  thought  the 
rector  looked  in  capital  condition,  and  Miss  Grantham  said  she 
thought  that  at  his  age  he  was  not  likely  to  change,  even  for  the 
most  evangelical  curate. 

Lady  Torchester,  while  accepting  another  cutlet,  remarked 
gloomily  that  she  did  not  allude  to  his  physical  condition. 

*  He  is  subject  to  severe  sore  throats  in  winter,'  said  Lady 
Dormer,  *  and  perhaps  change  might  do  him  good.* 

Then  Miss  Grantham  asked  Lady  Torchester  if  she  did  not  think 
she  might  ask  Lady  Brockhurst  and  her  party  over  to  dinner  some 
day,  and  Lady  Torchester  said  decidedly  not ;  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  London,  in  which  Maggie  did  not  join,  but 
sat  enjoying  the  warmth  and  beauty  of  the  room,  with  its  rich 
crimson  draperies  and  Turkey  carpet,  the  glowing  fire  throwing 
bright  facets  of  light  and  colour  on  the  dark  polished  furniture  and 
crystal  and  silver,  the  hothouse  flowers  and  ferns  lending  their  own 
peculiar  grace  and  perfume  to  the  table,  the  glimpse  through  the 
windows  of  endless  branchlets  and  twigs  and  smooth-leaved  ever- 
greens, all  sparkling  in  the  crisp  frost,  the  sound  of  animated  voices 
— it  was  a  pleasant  hour. 

Dinner  was  a  very  brilUant  affair  indeed  in  Maggie's  eyes. 
Trafford  took  her  in  and  she  sat  between  him  and  Mr  Bolton,  who 
talked  a  great  deal  to  her  and  was  quite  civil.  Then  there  was 
music,  and  not  a  little  desultory  talk,  and  Chnstmas  Day  was- 
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gona    Maggie  marked  it  with  a  white  stone  in  her  own  mind 
every  one  had  been  kind  and  civil,  and  she  had  not  felt  one  bit  rf* 
trop  in  that  grand  company. 

The  next  day  was  equally  bright  and  sparkling,  still  it  had  not 
the  same  glory  to  Maggie.  She  drove  soberly  to  church  with  Lady 
Dormer,  and  returned  in  good  time  to  await  Cousin  John's  arrival, 
as  he  was  to  come  down  by  an  early  train.  Miss  Grantham  had 
directed  that  a  conveyance  should  be  sent  to  Castleford,  so  Maggie 
retired  to  her  own  quarters  with  a  book,  but  not  to  read. 

No  ;  she  sat  and  thought  steadily  over  all  John's  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  her  in  old  times.  How,  when,  a  broken-hearted  little  waif, 
her  uncle  had  brought  her  away  from  the  sweet  tender  home  of 
her  childhood  and  the  loveliness  of  her  lost  mother's  love,  she  had 
groped  about  in  the  thick  darkness  which  had  closed  around  her — 
darkness  that  might  be  felt ! — for  something,  anything,  to  cling  to 
and  love — Cousin  John  put  himself  in  her  trembling  hands.  And 
though  he  was  rough,  his  roughness  never  hurt ;  nay,  his  fierce 
unfaltering  opposition  to  his  stepmother  cheered  her  by  its  droll 
aspects,  and  roused  her  innate  courage  by  a  sort  of  contagion. 
Did  he  not  often  bring  her  stray  bits  of  toffy,  and  even  an  occa- 
sional bull's  eye]  With  what  confidence,  when  extra-miserable, 
had  she  not  sometimes  rushed  into  his  arms  and  sobbed  on  his 
shoulder.  And  when  once,  not  long  before  he  left  her,  the  loneli- 
est little  wretch  in  existence,  he  had  had  a  bad  cold,  was  she  not 
proud  to  carry  up  his  cup,  when  he  was  permitted  the  luxury  of 
taking  his  tea  in  bed  ?  With  what  pleasure  she  had  received  his 
letter  in  Paris,  and  looked  forward  to  meeting  him  !  But  between 
that  time  and  the  present  a  great  chasm  had  yawned,  and  throw 
in  what  precious  things  she  might  of  gratitude  or  memory  it  would 
not  close.  Then,  though  she  always  remembered  John  an  uncouth 
and  unattractive  creature,  he  had  a  certain  humility,  even  in  his 
strength  and  courage,  which  was  touching ;  now,  he  was  destroyed 
by  the  materialism  of  success  ;  he  thought  himself  destined  to  go 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Apart  from  this,  how  glad  she 
would  be  to  see  him  ! 

Her  little  maid  had  laid  the  table,  and  put  fresh  coal  on  the  fire, 
which  burned  up  vividly,  and  Maggie  looked  round  with  great 
satisfaction,  when  re-enter  Jane. 

*  A  gentleman  for  you.  Miss.'  A  rush  of  cold  air,  and  she  wai 
nearly  lifted  off"  her  feet  in  a  hearty  hug. 
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*  Why  you  are  looking  pounds  better,  Mag  ! '  cried  Cousin  John, 
holding  her  off  at  arm's  length. 

*  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  John,'  disengaging  herself  quickly. 
How  kind  of  you  to  come  all  this  way.' 

'  Kind  ! '  cried  John,  unwinding  a  crimson  and  yellow  scarf  from 
his  throat.  *  Why,  I  have  been  dying  to  come  for  this  month  past : 
and  I  dare  say  you  know  that  well  enough.  What  an  elegant 
room !  By  Greorge ;  you  have  fallen  on  your  feet,  Maggia  But  I 
thought  we  were  to  dine  by  ourselves  % '  looking  round  distrustfully. 

'  So  we  are ;  this  is  my  room — ^my  special  room.* 

*  You  don't  mean  it !  It  is  first-rate.  Why,  you  will  not  like 
to  leave  all  this  1 ' 

*  No,  of  course  not/ 

*  Still  it  isn't  your  own,  you  know.  This  is  uncommon  jolly  ! 
I  had  rather  a  rum  Christmas  Day.  Didn't  go  down  to  the 
governor's  because  I  was  coming  here  ;  so  Banks  (you  know  Fred 
Banks;  sked  me  to  dine  at  their  place.  He  has  a  couple  of  sis- 
ters, ana  one  of  them  is  an  uncommon  fine  girl.  Hair  black  as 
coal,  eyes  like  sloes.' 

*  I  trust  in  heaven,'  thought  Maggie,  *  he  has  fallen  in  love  with 
her  ! '  *  How  very  nice  ! '  said  she  aloud.  *  But  John,  dear,  dinner 
will  be  ready  immediately ;  would  you  not  like  to  go  to  your 
room  ] ' 

John  glanced  at  his  hands,  which  presented  an  unavoidable 
affirmative,  and  Maggie  rang  and  confided  him  to  the  guidance  of 
little  Jane,  while  she  sank  into  a  chair,  overpowered  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  all  her  communings  with  herself  were  in  vain,  and 
that  Cousin  John's  outer  crust — however  admirable,  however  de- 
serving of  aft'ection  the  qualities  which  lay  beneath — ^was  hopelessly 
objectionable. 

When  dinner  was  over — ^with  which  Cousin  John  expressed 
himself  highly  pleased — he  calmly  produced  his  pipe,  which  he 
was  proceeding  to  light,  when  Maggie  impounded  it 

*I  am  sorry,  John,  but — I  think  you  had  better  not  smoke. 
None  of  the  gentlemen  smoke  here,  except  in  the  smoking-room, 
ever  so  far  away.  I  do  not  think  Miss  Grantham  could  bear  to 
smell  tobacco.' 

*  Well,  it's  rather  hard  a  fellow  can't  have  his  pipe.' 

*  Come,  you  may  do  without  it  for  once — when  you  are  paying 
me  a  visit  ;  and  then  you  can  smoke  in  vour  owu  ToauL* 
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*  All  right  then  ;  and  an  uncommon  nice  room  it  is,  with  a  joDy 
fire,  and  towels  enough  for  a  regiment  What  a  lot  of  coals  they 
must  burn  here  1 ' 

'  I  suppose  so.  I  Will  show  you  the  house  to-morrow,  and,  if  it 
is  fine,  we  will  have  a  walk  in  the  park.' 

*  Capital  1  And,  Mag,  I  must  leave  you  to-morrow  some  time, 
as  late  as  I  can  make  it  I  have  an  appointment  in  the  City,  at 
twelve,  on  Tuesday/  Then  John  proceeded  to  unfold  his  news, 
and  it  was  ail  good.  He  was  succeeding  so  well,  that  when  he 
returned  to  the  Cape,  as  he  intended  in  May,  he  thought  he  would 
take  a  wife  with  him  ;  but  he  was  uncommon  particular  ;  every 
one  would  not  suit  him.  There  was  Fred  Banks'  sister,  a  fine 
handsome  girl,  ready  to  jump  at  him,  he  was  pretty  sure  ;  but 
somehow,  he  did  not  feel  as  if  '  she  would  do,  exactly.' 

*  Why,  no/  replied  Maggie  ;  *  not  if  you  think  she  is  ready  to 
jump  at  you ;  that  must  destroy  the  charm.' 

'  What  charm?'  asked  John.  '  I  think  one  is  incUned  to  be  all 
the  fonder  of  a  girl  when  she  shows  she  likes  you,  and  knows  her 
own  mind.' 

*  Well,  perhaps  so/  said  Maggie,  not  caring  to  talk  of  things 
Cousin  John  could  not  understand. 

'  I  can  tell  you.  Miss  Maggie,  nothing  disgusts  a  man  who  is  in 
earnest,  and  hasn't  much  time  to  spare,  as  playing  fast  and  loose, 
shillyshallying.' 

*  Very  likely  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  spare, 
John.  It  would  be  time  enough  if  you  were  to  marry  in  four  or 
five  years.' 

*  You  may  think  so,  but  I  don't.' 

*  And — I  must  tell  you  what  I  think,  John — if  you  were  not  quite 
so  sure  about  yourself,  and  thought  more  of  whether  you  are 
worthy  of  a  good,  high-minded  girl,  it  would  be  better,  and  you 
would  be  more  likely  to  find  one.' 

John  looked  both  vexed  and  surprised.  *  You're  a  queer  little 
creature,  Mag.  Why  are  you  always  preaching  to  mel  Why  ain't 
I  worthy  of  a  good  girl  1  What  have  I  done  wrong  ?  I  have  been 
a  steady  chap  always,  and  I  have  made  my  own  way.  I've  pluck 
enough  and  energy  enough  to  be  a  stand-by  to  any  woman ;  and 
— ^you  don't  know  how  fond  I'd  be  of  a  wife  !  So  what  more 
could  any  girl  want?  I  begin  to  think  you  are  a  trifle  ill-natured. 
Mag.' 

*  No,  indeed,  I  am  not/  cried  Maggie,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
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the  material  on  ^which  she  tried  to  work,  and  resolved  to  make 
his  visit  as  pleasant  as  possible,  especially  as  she  began  to  hope  he 
was  thinking  of  some  one  else  than  herself  for  a  wife.  *  Indeed  I 
am  not.  Only  I  feel  anxious  about  you ;  it  would  make  me  so 
unhappy  if  I  thought  you  had  not  a  nice,  kind,  reasonable  wife — 
a  real  helpmate ;  but  you  really  must  not  think  all  the  merit  on 
your  own  side.' 

'Perhaps,'  said  John,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  *you  would 
rather  I  did  not  marry  Polly  Banks,  after  all  1 ' 

'  I  cannot  possibly  tell.  She  may  suit  you  exactly,  and  be  m^t 
cliarming;  but  I  should  like  you  to  marry  a  nice,  true-hearted, 
loving  girl,  who  would  both  make  you  happy  and  do  you  good.' 

'You  would?'  cried  Cousin  John;  *now  that's  spoken  like  a 
tnmip,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  have  just  such  a  wife  in  my  eye,'  and 
John  winked  hard, '  as  you  shall  know,  all  in  good  time.  Now  Pd 
like  to  give  you  a  kiss ;  but  you  are  such  a  queer  touchy  little 
tiling,  I  am  afraid  of  vexing  you.' 

'  Shake  hands,  then,  it  will  do  much  better,'  she  said,  shrinking 
more  intensely  than  ever  from  such  familiarity;  a  horrible  dread 
dashing  across  her  that  she  herself  was  the  wife  he  had  in  his 
eye. 

*  You  may  think  so,  but  I  do  not,'  grumbled  John. 

'  Now  tell  me  all  about  my  uncle  and  every  one  ;  I  have  written 
twice  to  them,  and  never  had  a  reply.' 

'  They  are  getting  along  like  a  house  on  fire.  It  was  altogether 
a  lucky  hit,  shoving  off  the  governor  to  that  quiet  country  place ; 
he  has  quite  roused  up,  and  the  missus  is  as  mild  as  new  milk. 
Lord,  Maggie,  how  she  used  to  hate  you  and  me  long  ago  !  Man/s 
the  time  you  have  run  crying  into  my  arms ;  and  now  you  won't 
give  a  fellow  a  kiss  to  save  his  life.' 

'  Oh  I  you  know  it  is  quite  different  now ;  so  don't  bother,  like  a 
dear.    But  don't  think  I  forget  or  am  ungrateful.' 

'  I  think  you  are  a  blessed  little  brick  I ' 

'  And  is  Ditton  Market  a  pretty  place  1 '  asked  Maggie,  to  turn 
the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

'  Pretty  fair,  there's  a  deal  of  business  in  it ;  and  do  you  know. 
Mag,  I  think  I  have  found  a  partner  for  the  governor  1 ' 

'Indeed!    Who?' 

'  Fred  Banks.    He  has  got  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  from  an 

ancle,  who  is  just  dead,  and  he  is  a  pushing  feUow ;  he  would  do 

very  well  out  of  London,  and  I  think  he  has  a  fancy  for  Jemima, 

20 
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80  may  be  that  will  keep  him  steady.  You  see  I  will  get  back  part 
of  my  outlay  sooner  than  I  thought'  And  so  on.  Cousin  John 
continued  to  pour  forth  his  plans  and  projects ;  then,  noticing  the 
piano,  he  asked  for  some  music ;  so  Maggie  proceeded  to  play  all 
the  hymns  she  could  remember.  Shortly  before  retiring,  John 
asked  what  work  she  had  to  do.  On  her  giving  a  sketch  of  her 
occupations  he  uttered  an  oath  of  astonishment  '  What  I  and  you 
have  sixty  poimds  a  year  for  running  after  this  great  lady  1  Many 
a  man  gives  hard  toil  for  less.  However,  I  am  glad  you  have  it, 
and  that  you  are  so  comfortable.  I  had  not  a  notion  of  the  luxury 
these  nobs  live  in.  Anyhow,  it  is  as  well  for  you  to  be  here  just 
now.  But  I  say,  Mag,  as  I  drove  up  this  afternoon  I  saw  two 
gents  walking  in  the  avenue,  a  stout  elderly  man  and  a  tall  thin 
swell,  tmcommon  like  the  chap  that  stopped  us  one  day  in  the 
Park.' 

*  Yes,  I  dare  say  it  was  Mr  Trafford,'  said  Maggie,  beginning  to 
sweep  up  the  few  cinders  which  had  collected  since  tea ;  *  he  is 
staying  here.  He  is  one  of  Miss  Grantham's  numerous  rela- 
tions.' 

*  Oh,'  said  John,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment.     *  That's  queer,* 
he  resumed.     *  I  suppose  you  did  not  expect  to  meet  him  here  % 
suspiciously. 

*  Never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing ;  never  was  so  surprised  in  my 
life  as  when  he  arrived.' 

*Well,  Maggie,  don't  you  let  him  make  love  to  you.  These 
swells  are  a  bad  lot,  and  whatever  they  may  pretend,  not  one  of 
them  would  think  of  marrying  you.    I  dare  say ' 

*Pray  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  warning  me,'  said 
Maggie  haughtily.  *  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  my  position  \  but  do 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  gentleman  in  this  house  would 
so  insult  me.' 

*  Bless  your  heart !  they  would  not  think  it  an  insult,'  cried 
John. 

*  As  to  Mr  Trafford,  I  think  he  will  marry  Miss  Grantham,' 
added  Maggie. 

'  Ha  I  well,  that's  all  right.' 

Meanwhile  dinner  had  passed  off  in  the  usual  fashion.  Lady 
Torchester  had  explained  to  Colonel  Molyneux  the  general  pros- 
pects of  the  Society  for  Converting  the  Jews,  and  the  Colonel 
seemed  deeply  interested.  Lord  Brockhurst's  state  of  health  had 
been  discussed,  and  also  a  report  mentioned  by  the  rector  to  Mr 
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Holton,  that  Mr  Burge  intended  to  resign  parliamentary  life  for 
the  present. 

*  Now,  Geoff/  cried  the  blatant  Earl,  *  there  is  a  chance  for  yon. 
The  Grantham  interest  is  yours,  we  know ;  so  I  should  advise  you 
to  go  in  and  win.* 

*  Yes,  the  good  people  of  Castleford  know  so  much  about  me.' 

*  As  much  as  the  good  people  of  any  other  place,'  said  Bolton. 

*  And  they  know  yowr  people  at  any  rate,'  added  Miss  Grantham. 
^  I  am  going  to  start  as  candidate  for  the  chieftainship  of  the 

missing  tribes  of  Israel,  supposed  to  be  located  in  Abyssinia. 
Perhaps  Lady  Torchester's  friends  of  the  Jewish  Society  will  give 
me  their  vote  and  interest,'  replied  Trafford  with  more  of  scorn 
than  he  often  showed;  and  Bolton,  who  was  about  to  speak, 
stopped  himself  at  a  look  from  Miss  Grantham. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  drawing-room  Miss  Grant- 
ham was  sitting  a  little  apart  from  the  other  ladies,  and  Trafford 
joined  her.  *  You  cannot  think  how  I  miss  Miss  Grey,'  she  said, 
laying  down  a  quarterly  she  wan  seeming  to  read.  *  I  have  grown 
so  used  to  her;  she  is  so  companionable  and  sympathetic' 

*  I  suppose  we  shall  have  no  music  to-night  then,  sacred  or 
secular  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  can  play,  you  know,  Geoff;  only  I  prefer  having  my  ac- 
companiments played  for  me.  But  I  shall  let  Miss  Grey  eiyoy  her 
cousin's  visit.  I  heard  her  singing  hymns  as  I  passed  her  room.  I 
dare  say  they  are  very  happy.  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  for  a  bit  of 
real  happiness  seems  a  rare  jewel  Come  now,  G^eoff,  you  are  not 
going  to  run  away  with  these  horrid  African  explorers,  nor  are  you 
^ijoihg  to  cut  us  on  Tuesday?'  And  she  looked  up  very  sweetly 
out  of  her  great  blue  eyes. 

*  No,  on  Wednesday/  replied  Trafford  carelessly.  He  was  seeing 
a  picture  which  Miss  Grantham's  words  had  coloured  up.  Maggie 
seated  at  the  piano,  breathing  out  some  sweet  old  hymn  which  she 
and  her  cousin  had  sung  together  in  childhood  ;  and  he,  with  his 
rough  red  hair,  ill-cut  clothes,  untutored  voice,  and  great  big  hands, 
was  leaning  over  her,  enjoying  without  let  or  hindrance  her  confid- 
ence, her  society — probably  was  sajring  good  night  at  that  moment 
with  a  cousinly  kiss  or  two  !  It  was  maddening  to  think  of  it,  and 
Trafford  longed  to  tear  him  away,  and  send  him,  bitter  cold  though 
it  was,  back  to  Castleford  and  London  that  very  night  His  face 
darkened  as  he  thought,  and  when  he  came  to  himself  Miss  Grant- 
liam  was  saying,  *  After  all,  you  are  very  ill-natured  to  desert  me. 
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for  you  are  my  greatest  friend  of  them  all,  and  my  best  friend,  I 
believe.' 

*  I  could  never  de9ert  you,  but  I  may  as  well  go  away  next  Wed- 
nesday as  the  Wednesday  after.  I  cannot  stay  in  your  enchanted 
halls  for  ever.' 

Miss  Qrantham  made  no  answer,  neither  did  she  raise  her  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  Trafford  went  on  without  noticing  her. 

'  Besides,  I  have  particular  business  in  London,  so  I  must  go  up 
with  Bolton,  and  will  be  most  happy  to  execute  any  commands  of 
yours.  I  fear  the  manuscript  will  not  be  finished  in  time,  or  you 
might  confide  it  to  my  care.' 

Miss  Grantham  looked  sad.  *  And  when  will  you  come  back  ? ' 
she  said. 

*  Whenever  you  ask  me.' 

*  But  Heaven  knows  where  you  will  be  the  week  after  next.' 

*  My  address  will  be  "  The  Albany  "  for  a  fortnight' 

*  And  after  r 

*  Oh,  that  is  diving  too  far  into  futurity.  At  any  rate,  I  shall 
certainly  be  in  London  to  see  you  presented.'    A  pause. 

*  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  Geoff,  but  I  think  you  are  cross,  or  out 
of  sorts  or  something,  to-night.' 

*  If  I  am  sometking  to  you  I  am  fortunate,'  returned  Trafford,  but 
.^0  carelessly  that  the  bearing  of  the  words  was  neutralised.  *  Se- 
riously, you  know,  I  would  come  a  long  way  to  do  anything  for  my 
favourite  kinswoman ;  so  pray  dispel  the  clouds  you  fancy  you  ob- 
serve, by  a  song.' 

And  Trafford  looked  down  kindly  on  the  beautiful  girl  who 
showed  him  so  much  favour.  There  was  too  much  sympathy  in  his 
nature,  too  much  admiration  for  beauty  and  grace,  to  permit  of 
steady  indifference,  and  Margaret  Grantham  might  well  be  excused 
for  believing  that  his  object  in  leaving  was  to  avoid  an  attachment 
in  which  he  was  too  severely  honourable  to  entangle  her  till  she  had 
seen  more  of  the  world. 

So  she  went  very  contentedly  to  the  piano,  and  it  was  some  little 
time  before  she  missed  Trafford,  who  had  vanished,  and  did  not 
re«appear. 

The  next  morning  Maggie  presented  herself  in  the  study.  Miss 
Grantham  was  at  her  writing-desk.  *  No,  I  will  give  you  a  com- 
plete holiday,'  she  said  in  reply  to  Maggie's  offer  to  relieve  her  of 
some  letters.  'Most  of  these  will  keep  very  well  till  to-morrow, 
«o  you  can  do  the  honours  of  Grantham  to  your  cousin.    X  want 
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to  see  him  ;  tell  him  to  come  here,  for  I  shall  soon  dress  to  ride 
over  to  Southam.' 

'  You  will  think  him  very  unpolished,  I  am  afraid,'  said  Maggie 
as  she  left  the  room.  Cousin  John  was  reclining  in  one  chair, 
with  his  feet  on  another,  reading  a  Sunday  paper. 

'  Miss  Qrantham  wants  to  see  you.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  mind,'  said  John,  rising  and  putting  down  his 
paper. 

'  But  your  slippers  I — dear  John,  you  must  put  on  your  boots/ 

'  Oh !  yes,  I  suppose  so,'  glancing  at  the  carpet  abominations 
that  covered  his  feet 

^  Do  make  haste,  and  I  will  work  you  a  prettier  pair,'  cried 
Maggie  as  he  vanished. 

*  I  have  brought  my  cousin.  Miss  Qrantham — ^my  great  friend,' 
said  Maggie,  ushering  him  into  the  sacred  study. 

Miss  Grantham  rose  from  her  writing-table  and  made  a  slight 
bend,  or  bow,  or  gesture  of  reception,  sufficiently  decided  to  check 
John  Qre/s  tendency  to  put  out  his  hand.  She  smiled  graciously 
however,  and  said,  with  her  sweet  polished  manner,  *  Very  pleased 
to  see  him;  sit  down,  Mr  Grey.'  But  Maggie  was  aware  of  a 
slight  expression  of  surprise  as  her  eye  fell  upon  this  new  import- 
ation. Yet  Cousin  John  was  unusally  weU  dressed,  with  nothing 
very  objectionable  in  his  toilette,  except  a  long  black  necktie  with 
very  red  ends  passed  through  a  ring.  His  hair  and  beard  were 
wild  as  ever,  and  his  hands  flagrantly  large,  rough,  and  obtrusive  ; 
while  his  boots— Maggie  wondered  she  had  never  before  noticed 
how  appallingly  huge  and  clumsy  they  were,  and  how  agonisingly 
they  creaked.  Nevertheless  she  could  not  help  admiring  the 
owner's  perfect  ease  and  self-possession.  He  stared  rather  hard 
at  his  beautiful  hostess  as  she  sat  opposite  to  him  in  the  warm  per- 
fumed atmosphere  of  her  luxurious  study,  her  exquisitely  arranged 
hair,  her  rich  flowing  dress,  the  locket  of  black  enam^  and  dia- 
monds at  her  throat,  the  unspeakable  ease  and  grace  of  her  gestures 
and  attitude — bespeaking  a  lifetime  of  culture  and  observance. 
The  extraordinary  contrast  between  them  flashed  through  Maggie's 
brain,  while  John,  with  much  coolness,  took  the  initiative  and 
remarked  : 

*  You  have  an  uncommon  fine  place  here.' 

Yes  ;  it  is  pretty  in  summer.  And  I  hope  you  find  your  cousin 
looking  well  and  happy,  Mr  Grey,'  continued  Miss  Grantham,  bent 
on  fascinating  even  this  Orson. 
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'  That  she  is,'  said  John  heartily,  turning  a  look  of  such  undis- 
guised delight  upon  his  young  relative  that  Miss  Grantham  could 
not  suppress  a  smile.  *  She  looks  ever  so  much  better  than  when 
she  left  us.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  her  coming  here  or  any- 
where as  a  sort  of  a  servant,  but  now  I  have  seen  the  place  and 
you  ' — with  a  patronising  nod — *  I  am  glad  she  did.' 

'  Miss  Qrey  is  my  companion,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  gravely. 

*  Ay  !  but  you  see  we  did  not  know  she  woidd  be;  these  betwixt 
and  between  situations  are  not  always  pleasant.  However,  she's 
happy,  and  I  am  sure  I  think  she  is  in  great  luck.' 

A  pause,  during  which  John's  eyes  roved  openly  over  the  objects 
about  him  and  '  took  stock '  mentally,  as  he  himself  would  have 
phrased  it,  of  the  rich  furniture  and  surroundings. 

'  And  you  have  been  away  for  some  time.  Miss  Grey  tells  me,' 
recommenced  Miss  Grantham,  rather  amused  by  Orson's  sangfroid, 

*  Five  years,'  returned  John  abruptly ;  *  went  off  to  seek  my  for- 
tune, as  the  story  books  say.' 

'  I  trust  you  have  succeeded,'  said  Miss  Grantham  politely. 

*  Oh,  not  yet.  A  fortune  is  not  to  be  made  in  a  jiffey,  but  I 
think  I  have  hit  on  the  right  road  to  it.  It  must  be  a  wonderful 
thing  to  step  into  a  fortune  ready  made ;  but  I  fancy  a  man  is  twice 
as  proud  of  one  he  made  himself.' 

*So  do  I,  Mr  Grey,'  exclaimed  the  heiress  sympathetically. 
*  Were  I  a  man  I  shoidd  like  to  carve  my  way  to  fortune  myself.' 

*  So  you  would,'  replied  John,  with  decided  admiration.  *  Were 
you  a  man  there  is  not  much  you'd  stop  at' 

Maggie  looked  at  her  patroness,  positively  alarmed  at  this  au- 
dacious outburst  when  jhe  thought  of  the  profound  and  tender 
deference  with  which  the  princess  of  Grantham  was  treated  by  her 
kinsfolk  and  acquaintance ;  but  the  heiress's  vanity  was  flattered 
by  this  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  impression  she  had  made, 
and  she  laughed  good-humouredly.    *  You  flatter  me,  Mr  Grey.' 

*  I'd  be  very  sorry,'  said  John,  sturdily. 

*  Do  you  intend  to  return  to ' — she  paused,  not  knowing  what 
destination  to  give  him. 

'  The  Cape?'  put  in  John.  '  Yes,  life  is  pleasanter  and  easier 
there,  and  money  is  to  be  made.' 

*  Miss  Grey  will  be  very  sorry.  You  have  been  friends  from 
childhood  % ' 

*  Yes,  I  always  tried  to  take  care  of  her,  and  will,  so  long  as 
she  behaves  herself,'  with  a  laugh.    '  But  I  am  not  going  out  till 
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11  ay,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen  before  May,  eh, 
Magi '  and  he  laid  a  huge  heavy  hand  on  her  shoidder.  Maggie 
started,  blushed  crimson,  and  instinctively  drew  away,  while  Miss 
Grantham  slightly  frowned.  In  spite  of  the  discrimination  shown 
by  this  uncouth  creature  she  did  not  like  to  see  him  touch  her  pet 
secretary. 

'  I  am  told  there  is  an  expedition  forming  to  seek  for  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,'  said  she,  to  change  the  subject 

*  I  believe  there  is,  and  it  is  great  bosh.  What  good  will  it  do 
to  know  where  it  comes  from  so  long  as  we  keep  the  river?' 

'  It  will  be  interesting  to  clear  up  an  ancient  mystery,  and  the 
search  may  prove  useful  in  many  ways.* 

'  It  is  like  throwing  good  money  aiter  bad.  I  know  what  these 
explorations  cost  in  money  and  labour  and  risk  ;  and  if  you  are  to 
get  no  return' 

*  I  fear  you  are  hopelessly  practical,  Mr  Grey.' 

*  I  think  you  are  going  out.  Miss  Grantham,'  put  in  Maggie,  fear- 
ing that  if  John  got  on  the  subject  of  Africa  he  would  beverylike- 
ly  to  expound  his  views  at  great  length,  '  and  we  must  not  keep 
you.' 

John  rose.  '  If  you  would  like  a  gazelle  or  two  to  run  about 
the  place,  or  some  out-of-the-way  birds,  I  would  be  glad  to  send 
you  over  a  few.' 

*  It  would  be  quite  charming,  if  not  too  much  trouble.' 

*  I  don't  think  you  are  the  sort  that  i>eople  mind  trouble  for, 
returned  John  with  another  appallingly  familiar  nod. 

*  When  do  you  leave,  Mr  Grey  V 

*  By  the  seven  o'clock  up-train.' 

'Then  you  must  be  away  from  this  at  half -past  six.  Gk)od 
morning.  Very  pleased  to  have  seen  you.  Best  satisfied  your 
cousin  shall  be  taken  good  care  of,'  and  they  were  politely  dis- 
missed. 

*  By  jingo !'  cried  John  when  they  had  reached  Maggie's  room, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  '  that  Miss  Grantham  is  a  stunner, 
and  no  mistake  I  Such  eyes,  such  a  figure,  and  so  nice  and 
pleasant !  I  tell  you,  Mag,  if  I  were  going  to  stay  on  here  we'd  be 
no  end  of  friends.'  Then  noticing  Maggie's  expression  of  surprise 
at  his  extraordinary  conceit,  which  he  totally  misunderstood ; 
*  Never  mind,  Mag,  she'll  never  cut  you  out.  Youll  always  be 
number  one  with  me.    Now  let  us  have  a  walk.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

While  Maggie  did  the  honours  of  Grantham  to  Cousin  John, 
privately  returning  thanks  for  that  important  appointment  which 
obliged  him  to  take  the  seven  up-train  that  very  evening,  Trafford, 
having  written  a  few  letters,  was  going  towards  the  hall,  intending 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  preserves,  as  the  frost  was  too  hard 
to  permit  of  hunting. 

'Where  are  you  bound?'  said  Mr  Bolton,  coming  out  of  the 
library. 

*  Going  to  see  if  I  6an  hit  a  pheasant  or  two  before  luncheon.' 

*  Let  the  birds  have  another  day's  existence,  and  have  a  talk  with 
me.    I  never  get  a  word  with  you  now.' 

*  Very  well,'  returned  TraflFord  resignedly,  laying  aside  his  hat. 

'  Deuced  cold,'  said  the  lawyer,  stirring  the  fire.  '  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  I  feel  queer  and  uncomfortable  the  last  day  or  so. 
Now,  Mr  Trafford,  do  you  really  intend  to  come  away  with  me  on 
Wednesday  ] ' 

*Ido.    Why?    Do  you  object  ] ' 

*  That  depends  on  whether  you  really  have  business,  and  when 
you  mean  to  return.' 

*  I  have  business  enough  to  swear  by,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
turn— "  It  may  be  for  years,  it  may  be  for  ever." ' 

*  Hum  !  and  do  you  continue  to  throw  away  all  your  chances? 
Here  is  a  seat  in  parliament,  a  splendid  property,  and  a  splendid 
girl,  all  to  be  had  for  the  having ;  and  you'll  not  stretch  out  your 
hand.    You  are  enough  to  vex  a  saint,  and  I  am  not  one.' 

*  Then  do  not  be  vexed ;  and  above  all,  don't  be  profane ;  for  it 
is  horribly  profane  to  insinuate  that  any  splendid  girl  is  to  V>e  ha<l 
for  the  having.' 

*  Still,  you  know  I  am  speaking  truth  ;  but  let  us  leave  that  part. 
You  told  me  some  time  ago,  you  were  not  averse  to  a  parliamentary 
life;  here  is  a  first-rate  opening.  You  are  Liberal  in  your  pro- 
clivities ;  the  Granthams  were  always  Whigs.  You  can  consistently 
accept  the  family  interest.  I  have  already  sounded  old  Burge's 
son ;  he  is  a  plain,  straightforward,  unambitious  fellow.  I  think 
he  would  give  all  his  influence  to  Miss  Grantham's  candidate.' 
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*  There/  said  Trafford,  *  you  have  just  hit  it.  I  do  not  choose  to 
make  my  d^but  as  Miss  Grantham's  candidate.' 

*  Situated  a?  you  are,  you  must  be  some  one's  candidate.  Why 
not  hers  1 ' 

*  Well,  I  do  not  care  to  be  any  one's  ;  yet,  my  dear  Bolton/  he 
spoke  with  more  gravity,  *  I  know  perfectly  well  that  I  have  done 
nothing  to  recommend  me  to  any  constituency ;  and  if  I  came  in 
at  all,  I  must  do  so  under  somebody's  wing.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  don't  care  to  make  a  move.' 

*  And  in  the  mean  while  time  is  flying  by.  Why,  it  is  coming 
nearly  to  a  year  since  we  first  talked  your  affairs  over  when  you 
came  from  Canada,'  interrupted  Bolton  testily.  *  Then  you  spent 
the  best  part  of  the  season  running  after  the  Earl,  and  here  you 
are  at  the  same  game  still.' 

*  I  suppose  my  idleness  and  seeming  want  of  decision  must  be 
most  aggravating  to  a  man  of  action  like  you.  I  am  sometimes 
irritated  with  myself ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  say  why  I  cannot  throw 
myself  into  anything ;  but  I  cannot.  I  have  often  in  my  various 
journeys  come  to  a  broken  bit  of  road,  an  ugly  piece  of  marsh,  or 
a  narrow  touch-and-go  pass  along  a  moimtain-side,  when  I  did  not 
know  what  was  to  come,  or  how  to  get  through ;  then  I  generally 
gave  the  rein  to  my  horse,  and  somehow,  the  instinct  I  did  not  pos- 
sess, carried  me  safely  into  ground  I  understood ;  and  now  I  feel 
something  like  the  same  abandonment  of  all  attempt  to  force  my 
own  will  or  guide  my  fate.  I  have  thrown  the  reins  on  the  neck 
of  that  jade  Fortune ;  and  somehow  I  fancy  she  will  carry  me  in- 
to terra  cognita ;  trust  me,  once  I  know  my  bearings,  I  will  spare 
neither  whip  nor  spur.' 

*  It  is  aggravating  to  hear  a  man  of  your  sense  talk ' 

*  Like  an  idiot,  eh,  Bolton  %  My  good  old  friend,  you  had  better 
give  me  my  head.  You  know  what  Madame  de  Stael  says :  "  H  ne 
faut  jamais  faire  agir  un  homme  dans  un  sens  different  de  son 
caract^re ; "  if  you  do,  he  makes  a  mull  of  everything.  And  there 
is  no  urgent  necessity  for  me  to  be  frantically  energetic' 

*  No  !  but  I  don't  like  to  see  you  lost  in  obscurity  all  your  days. 
However,  I  will  say  no  more  on  that  head.  You  know  yourself 
what  you  want,  I  presume.  You  must,  nevertheless,  hear  my  ex- 
periences on  the  subject  of  celibacy.  I  never  had  much  of  a  senti- 
mental period,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  was  without  human 
weaknesses.  At  all  events,  I  considered  matrimony  a  mistake  for 
a  young  man  ;  so  I  went  on,  and  grew  old,  and  now  I  would  give  a 
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good  deal  to  have  a  family  round  me;  a  nice  daughter  to  nurse  me 
when  I  have  the  gout;  a  son  to  renew  my  links  with  life«  A  soli- 
tary old  man  is  not  an  enviable  creature. 

*  But,*  replied  Trafford  mischievously,  *  according  to  your  general 
view  of  life,  your  daughters  would,  by  this  time,  be  engaged  wi^h 
their  own  husbands  and  families,  and  your  sons  would  probably 
waste  your  money  and  worry  you  to  death/ 

*  And  there  would  be  an  equal  chance  the  other  way,*  returned 
Bolton,  good-humouredly.  *  Come,  now,  Mr  Trafford,  you  are  just 
the  right  age  to  marry  and  settle  prudently.  I  suppose  you  have 
got  through  J^e  idiotic  period,  when  only  one  particular  woman 
could  satisfy  you,  and  are  aware  that  she  who  is  suflSciently  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye,  and  suited  to  your  worldly  requirements,  is  the 
right  article  ?  Now  if  a  professed  dealer  in  magic  had  been  en- 
gaged to  produce  it,  could  a  better  specimen  have  been  found  than 
is  here  at  your  hand  ?  * 

*  Do  not  be  too  sure  I  have  survived  the  idiotic  period,  Bolton. 
Come,  I  have  not  seen  my  thirty-third  birthday  yet ;  besides,  I  am 
a  sportsman  by  temperament  and  habit,  and  you  know  there  is  ten 
times  more  interest  and  pleasure  in  stalking  the  wild  hill-side  game 
than  in  the  best  preserves.' 

*  I  trust  in  God,  Mr  Trafford,'  said  Bolton  gravely,  *  that  you  are 
not  entangled  in  any  way  1 1  know  I  speak  to  you  rather  freely,  but 
the  fact  is,  the  only  people  I  ever  cared  for  much  were  your  father 
and  mother ;  they  always  allowed  me  the  footing  of  a  friend  rather 
than  a  mere  legal  adviser.  And  I  have  a  sort  of  fatherly  interest 
in  you ;  so,  without  presuming  to  pry  into  your  secrets,  1  may  ex- 
press a  hope  that  you  are  not  entangled  ?  * 

*  My  dear  Bolton,  I  am  always  obliged  for  your  friendly  interest ; 
and  as  to  entanglements,  I  am  free  as  air.'  Trafford  rose  as  he 
spoke,  and  strolled  to  the  window. 

*  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so ;  very.' 

Trafford  threw  open  the  window  without  noticing  that  Bolton 
was  speaking,  as  the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard.  *  So  you  are  off  ? ' 
be  called  to  some  one  outside.  '  Are  your  horses  roughed  ]  It  L« 
rather  unsafe  riding  to-day.' 

*  I  think  we  are  all  right,'  replied  Miss  Grantham ;  *  and  the 
Southam  road  is  sheltered  from  the  east,  so  it  will  not  be  ouite  sii 
hard.    You  ought  to  have  come,  Geoff.' 

*  Mr  Bolton  has  impounded  me ' 
'  I  am  glad  of  that.' 
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'  I  fancy  we'll  have  a  change  of  wind  before  night/  said  Lord 
Torchester. 

'  Mind  you  bring  back  your  precious  charge  safe  and  sound/ 
called  out  Trafford  to  the  Earl,  as  they  rode  away.  '  She  is  a  grand 
creature,  and  deserves  more  than  half  a  heart,'  he  added,  looking 
after  them,  as  he  closed  the  window. 

*  Then,  my  dear  Mr  Trafford,  if  you  are  free  as  air,  why  don't 
you  give  her  a  whole  one  ] 

* "  Is  human  love  lUe  growth  of  human  will  P  "  * 

quoted  Trafford  laughing.  *  Give  me  time  and  rope  enough.  Now 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do,  so  far  as  I  have  any  meaning. 
When  I  am  alone  in  my  qhambers  I  will  toss  up  whether  I  shall 
make  an  exploring  expedition  into  Africa,  or  overland  to  China, 
or  settle  down  to  a  legal  career.  It  is  the  only  one  for  which  I 
feel  a  tendency ;  the  struggle  of  wit  and  skill  must  be  rather  ex- 
hilarating ;  and  I  begin  to  find  life,  without  occupation  or  excite- 
ment, a  dull  affair.  Dine  with  me  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  I  will 
tell  you  more.' 

*  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.    And  about  Oastleford  % ' 

*  No  more  at  present  I  don't  fancy  being  "  pale  fair  Margaret's  " 
nominee.    Where  is  the  Colonel  ?  * 

*  Out  with  Longmore  and  some  of  the  keepers.  I  think  they 
talked  of  shooting  a  deer  in  the  Upper  Chase.' 

*  Then  I  will  follow  them.' 

The  day  went  over  quicker  than  Maggie  anticipated.  John  was 
highly  entertained  by  a  circuit  of  the  house  and  grounds ;  his  ob- 
servations on  the  family  pictures  were  original  and  irreverent ; 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  good  fare  provided  for  his  afternoon 
meal,  keen  and  grateful 

At  last  half-past  six  arrived,  and  Jane  announced  that  tl)e 
carriage  was  waiting  for  Mr  Grey. 

*  Good-bye,  Mag  I  I  have  had  a  jolly  time.  Mind  you  write  to 
me  ;  and  whatever  you  do,  don't  let  these  swells  make  love  to  you ; 
they'd  humbug  to  no  end,  and  laugh  at  you  after.* 

*  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  so  make  your  mind  easy.  My  kindest 
love  to  dear  Uncle  Grey,  when  you  see  him,  and  every  one.' 

*  GJod  bless  you,  Mag  I ' — ^half  a  dozen  hasty  kisses,  and  he  was 
gone.  *  What  a  wicked  heartless  girl  I  am,'  thought  Maggie,  *  to  be 
so  very  glad  he  is  gone.    He,  who  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the 
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world  who  really  cares  for  me !    But  I  cannot  help  it.    It  would 

kill  me  to  live  with  John,  even  if  I  had  never  seen ' even  in 

her  thoughts  she  stopped  short,  and  began  diligently  to  put  her 
little  sitting-room  in  order,  for  John  had  a  way  of  dragging  chairs 
out  of  their  places,  and  throwing  anti-macassars  about .  '  I  wonder 
if  Miss  Grantham  will  expect  me  down-stairs  to-night  1  I  will  not 
go  unless  she  asks  me  ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  to  be  left  up  here  all 
alone.  What  a  desolate  life  I  should  have  if  Miss  Grantham  was 
not  so  charming ! ' 

'  Miss  Grantham  wishes  to  see  you,'  said  Mrs  Hands,  putting  in 
her  head. 

Maggie  found  her  dressing  in  haste,  for  she  was  late. 

'  I  have  had  the  most  delightful  visit !  Such  amusing  people- 
but  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  after.  I  thought  we  should  have 
been  even  later.  However,  there  is  a  slight  thaw,  so  we  came  back 
at  a  great  pace.  Is  your  cousin  gone  %  Then  pray  come  down 
this  evening.  I  quite  missed  you  yesterday.  I  wish  you  would 
look  in  the  study  for  that  duet  from  "  Anna  Bolena"  and  bring  it 
down  with  you.  * 

Maggie  went  into  the  study  to  make  the  desired  search.  It  looked 
most  inviting  in  the  fire-light  for  a  reverie  ;  and  Maggie  sat  dowu 
by  the  table,  and  leaning  her  elbows  on  it,  rested  her  head  on  her 
hands  and  thought  rather  sadly  and  bitterly  of  John's  parting 
warning ;  of  its  truth ;  of  the  isolation  to  which  a  taste  above  her 
station  condemned  her  ;  and  while  she  was  thus  absorbed,  she  was 
unaware  that  a  gentleman  came  half-way  through  the  open  door, 
and  stopped  on  seeing  her  sitting  motionless,  in  an  attitude  so  ex- 
pressive of  dejection.  Traffurd  had  suddenly  remembered  the 
manuscript  and  taken  it  up,  intending  to  replace  it  in  the  study  on 
his  way  down-stairs  to  dinner.  The  door  stood  open,  and  he  went 
in.  Seeing,  however,  that  his  entrance  was  imperceived,  he  retreat- 
ed, not  without  a  feeling  of  impatience  and  vexation  to  think  that 
Maggie  should  be  thus  grieving  over  the  loss  of  that  *  ourang'  of  a 
cousin. 

*We  grew  quite  imeasy  about  you,'  said  Lady  Torchester  to 
Miss  Grantham,  after  the  soup  and  fish  had  disappeared.  '  You 
were  so  late.' 

*  Oh!  we  could  not  get  away.  Lady  Brockhurst  was  so  delight- 
ful, and  altogether  it  was  so  amusing.  There  is  an  Algerian  chief 
staying  there  and  a  German  Baron  somebody,  a  professor  of  some- 
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thing,  and  a  charming  Frenchwoman  whom  Torchester  knew  in 
Paris,  who  inquired  particularly  for  you,  Q^ofir— Madame  de 
Beaumanoir/ 

'  Oh  1  she  is  an  old  friend  of  GeofiTs/  said  the  EarL  'He  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Hotel  de  Pontigny  ;  and  a  most  magnificent  hotel 
it  is.' 

'  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  I '  cried  Trafford,  in  the  deepest  amaze- 
ment,   '  How,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  did  she  come  to  Southam  ] ' 

*  She  is  an  old  friend  of  Lady  Brockhursf  s,  they  were  together 
in  Paris  when  Lord  Brockhurst  left ;  and  so  she  accompanied  the 
disconsolate  wife  back,  to  keep  her  company  and  see  something  oi 
English  life  en  province.  She  knows  London  very  well,  evidently, 
and  seemed  quite  at  home  at  Southam.' 

'The  last  thing  that  I  could  imagine  that  would  suit  her  is 
country  lii-^j  anywhere,'  remarked  l]j»fford,  who  seemed  still  much 
surprised. 

*  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  you  mention  her,  Torchester/  said 
his  mother. 

*  Very  likely  not.  She  was  Trafford's  friend,  and  only  threw  me 
a  word  now  and  then  for  his  sake.' 

'She  seemed  quite  amiable  to-day,'  put  in  Miss  Grantham. 
Trafiford  seemed  lost  in  thought 

'  She  was  wonderfully  amiable.  I  say,  G^off,  you  must  go  over 
and  caU.  I  told  her  you  were  going  back  to  town  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  she  said  she  hoped  to  see  you,'  added  the  Earl. 

*  Yes,  of  course,  I  must,'  replied  Trafford,  looking  anything  but 
pleased.  *  I  see,'  he  continued,  *  you  were  a  true  prophet  There 
is  quite  a  thaw  this  evening.  I  dare  say  we  will  have  a  tolerable 
run  to-morrow.' 

*  It  is  not  to-morrow,'  said  the  Colonel  *  The  meet  was  postponed 
till  Wednesday ;  and  I  dare  say  it  will  freeze  again  by  that  time.' 

*  Oh !  there  is  no  use  in  speaking  of  Wednesday,'  cried  Miss 
Grantham.  *  Geoff  is  so  resolved  to  go  up  to  town  with  Mr  Bol- 
ton, that  no  hunting  or  anything  else  will  keep  him.' 

*  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  said  Bolton.  *  Like  Lord  Torchester, 
I  saw  signs  of  a  change  this  morning. 

'  I  have  exhausted  my  entreaties,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  a  little 
haughtily.    '  He  must  go  or  stay,  as  he  chooses.' 

Trafford  looked  at  her,  smiling  slightly.  *  Gk)ing  or  staying  is 
not  always  a  matter  of  choice,'  he  said,  and  let  the  subject  drop. 

Wlien  the  ladies  came  in  from  dinner,  Maggie  fancied  there  was 
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a  change  in  the  aspect  of  things  since  the  previous  Saturday.  Miss 
Grantham  looked  preoccupied,  and  there  was  a  cloud  on  Lady 
Torchester's  brow.  The  visit  to  which  she  had  looked  forward  with 
so  much  anticipation  had  rather  disappointed  the  Countess. 
Though  an  undemonstrative  woman,  she  had  strong  affections,  and 
had  always  taken  a  warm  interest  in  her  motherless  relative.  She 
had  not  seen  so  much  of  her  for  the  two  years  immediately  preced- 
ing Lord  Grantham's  death,  but  she  had  always  destined  her,  in 
her  own  mind,  to  be  her  son's  wife.  Now,  though  Torchester  did 
not  seem  disinclined  to  fall  into  her  unexpressed  views,  there  was 
a  flightiness  and  want  of  sober  religiousness  about  the  young  heir- 
ess that  startled  the  orthodox  Coimtess. 

Lady  Torchester,  though  not  quite  so  dead  to  worldly  matters  as 
would  have  become  her  high  calling,  valued  several  things  above 
money  or  position.  She  would  have  given  a  well-born  penniless 
Evangelical  competitor  for  her  son's  hand  the  preference  over  a 
well-bom  wealthy  High-Church  or  No-Church  pretendante.  The 
event  of  a  low-bom,  Low-Church,  spiritually-gifted  aspirant  pre- 
senting herself  did  not  enter  into  the  Countess's  calculations  ;  it 
would  have  been  a  knotty  point  for  her  to  disentangle  if  it  did . 

As  to  the  very  pleasing  young  person,  whom  it  was  Miss  Grant- 
liam's  pleasure  to  distinguish  with  so  much  notice.  Lady  Torchester 
had  no  objection  to  her  ;  but  she  never  could  think  without  a  cer- 
tiiin  feeling  of  soreness  that  her  beloved  son  had  placed  himself 
metaphorically  at  her  feet,  and  had  been  rejected.  However  gra- 
tifying the  result,  the  means  were  humiliating.  Thus,  though 
studiously  polite  to  the  heiress's  secretary,  the  heart-instinct  of  that 
jittractive  little  waif  made  her  always  feel  uncomfortable  with  the 
Countess. 

*  She  does  not  like  me  a  bit  in  her  heart,'  was  the  sum  of  Maggie's 
cogitations  on  this  subject.  Nevertheless,  on  this  especial  evening 
Lady  Torchester  called  Miss  Grey  to  her,  and  conversed  very 
amiably.  She  asked  what  part  of  the  world  her  cousin  had  come 
from  ;  and  if  he  knew  anjrthing  personally  of  the  results  of 
missionary  labour  among  the  tribes  of  Kaffirland  ;  and  when  Mag- 
gie admitted  that  he  had  never  mentioned  the  subject,  remarked 
that  the  deadness  of  young  men  to  the  progress  of  religion  was 
truly  deplorable. 

While  this  conversation,  or  rather  monologue,  proceeded,  the 
gentlemen  joined  them ;  but  none  of  them  sought  to  interrupt  the 
tite-ct'tSte  on  the  sofa.    Maggie,  in  spite  of  her  melancholy  musings 
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on  Cousin  John's  warnings,  felt  her  spirits  rise  and  shake  off  all 
superincumbent  burdens,  as  she  once  more  knew  herself  to  be  free 
from  the  incubus  of  his  presence — once  more  in  the  delicious  at- 
mosphere of  the  well-lit,  pleasantly-filled  drawing-room — where  all 
were  too  well,  bred,  too  well  aware  of  the  value  of  trifles,  to  grate 
upon  each  other,  and  where  the  deep  unacknowledged  delight  of 
hearing  Trafford  speak,  or  being  spoken  to  by  him,  awaited  her. 

For  the  present,  however,  there  seemed  no  chance  of  that — ^for 
Colonel  Molyneux  and  Mr  Bolton  sat  down  to  piquet,  and 
Trafford  seemed  to  watch  the  game  with  much  interest  Mean- 
lime  the  Earl  and  Mr  Longmore  devoted  themselves  to  Miss 
Grantham. 

Maggie's  attention  had  wandered,  and  when  she  recalled  it  again 
Lady  Torchester  was  saying, '  I  cannot  remain  longer  than  this  day 
week,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  when  I  am  gone,  Margaret — ^Miss  Qran- 
tham — will  almost  live  with  Lady  Brockhur9t;  and  I  make  it  a 
point  to  let  you  know.  Miss  Grey,  that  I  by  no  means  approve  the 
intimacy.  Besides  being  worldly  in  no  common  degree,  Lady 
Brockhurst's  surroundings  are  most  objectionable,  and  her  set  the 
last  with  which  I  shoidd  like  to  see  Miss  Grantham  associated. 
Of  course  ycni  cannot  do  anything  against  this ;  but  I  think  it  right 
to  tell  you.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  much  in- . 
flueuce  with  Miss  Grantham,  unless  it  be  Mr  Trafford,  and  he  leaves 
on  Wednesday.' 

*  He  leaves  on  Wednesday  ! '  Oh,  silly  heart,  to  beat  so  suddenly 
and  so  fast  What  is  his  going  or  his  advent  to  theel  Bear  up 
bravely,  and  take  thy  pang  of  pimishment,  deserved  as  it  is  by  such 
weakness  and  folly.  Plunge  headlong  into  the  bitter  waters ; 
the  shock  will  be  over  all  the  sooner! 

Said  the  Earl  to  Lady  Torchester,  coming  over  from  the  otto- 
man where  he  had  been  lounging  beside  his  fair  hostess, '  Lady 
Brockhurst  is  coming  to  call  upon  you.  She  says  she  was  at 
Mount  Trafford  with  her  mother  when  I  was  a  tiresome  boy  in 
jackets,  and  that  it  was  a  charming  place.' 

'  I  am  not  at  aU  anxious  to  see  her,'  returned  the  Countess.  '  I 
do  not  remember  her,  but  I  do  remember  her  brother,  Captain 
Neville — and  after  his  first  visit  I  never  invited  him  again.' 

*What?  "  Beauty  Neville  r'  Why,  he  is  at  Southam  now,  and 
began  to  make  eyes  at  Margaret  before  she  had  been  half  an  hour 
in  the  room.' 

Lady  Torchester  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror,  and  Maggie. 
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'  T^vt  hapnt  use  jvHBT 

^3^fl74ac    l&iGgJBSiiim jdfeBBisagMiy:  we  1  kaewit 

4eiif.    We  95c  <Miit  aad  miked  frvm.  cat  ihop  ta  mncfar;  aad  I 
^/iM  srx  msaek  tidtS  aeogod  lihadft  ^  ^saat  ^Hxati  k  w^s  tsj  pco- 

T»£r>rd  vi^drev  kzaacSf  fraa  ^is  puEjnccL  lad  onrgpawj  the 
Ktfrf %  )«b«%  <•  tfe  fMstaoM,  He  iWrrfiiwi  ^e  dosfiL  of  tfe  stag 
ivii^  Lwl  £Jk»  to  tfce  CofaoeTs  bvSec  tkst  afzcuxc.  aad  gndn- 
^1/  ^jt^jrt^  Mm§  Gnntktm'M  atteaiaoB  so  tka  Mr  Lrmginore 
i>/vAd  idoMeif  <U  trap,  mai  maw^A  oC 

'  V<A  tfe  an  ezeisJle&t  diKqinaiian,  Mupfee'  said  Tnfford, 
a/V^  a  |>(kiHK:. 

'  Wr^^o  D;2ui^Btj  boyi  qnairei  with  th^  bcead-acd-CKitier  you 
>i//>j  th^n  V>  their  w<«d/ 

'  Ali ''  j^id  MJM  Grantham  cr.nmg^  'h  isqnite  n^t  to  give  them 
hnruhlh  yih  iwsteaA  of  nice  bread-and-batter.  when  ther  are  obsti- 

'  hut  stix^  ftw^lowing  a  proper  qnantitj  of  the  delectable  vimd 
y^/(j  mtuHfm^  they  might  be  allowed  to  come  back  to  the  bread- 
^j/j  \miU^  again  I ' 

*  VvfvuitA  they  promise  amendment  Then  Mr  Bolton  was 
nf/^ii — you  do  not  want  to  leave  on  Wednesday  ?  Why,  (jeoffi  I 
uf^*iT  knew  you  whimsical  before:' 

'  f  innt:y  you  must  know  I  did  not  really  truA  to  leave — at  least 
i'fT  a  f#;w  days  longer — and  to-day  I  find  I  can  postpone  my  return.' 

*  Oh,  stay  if  you  like ;  but  remember,  you  have  forfeited  your 
r\v,\ii  U)  call  me  whimsicaL' 

*  As  y(m  choose.  And  now  we  are  friends  ?  I  fancied  you  have 
\tfi)Vt»A  coldly  on  me  since  I  refused  to  accompany  you  to  Southam.' 

*  Nonsense,  Oeoffl    You  were  the  loser  in  that  affair.' 

'  No  music  to-night ?' asked  ^Ir  Longmore.  'There  has  been 
i\\nUi  a  dearth  of  sweet  sounds.' 

*  Ym  ;  and  there  is  Miss  Grey  cruelly  interfering  with  Aunt 
I)orifi<»r'»  after-dinner  nap.  Come,  Miss  Grey; 'and  the  heiress 
i45lrj^af>hrjd  to  her  secretary. 

*  Your  friend  has  returned  to  town  V  said  Trafford  to  Maggie, 
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j  ust  before  they  separated  for  the  night    *  It  waa  but  a  Hhort  visit. 

*  It  was  very  good  of  Miss  Grantham  to  let  him  come  even  for 
a  day.' 

'  Do  you  still  see  the  resemblance  between  your  cousin  and 
Torchester  which  struck  you  in  Paris  1 ' 
'  Oh,  no — John  is  so  changed ;  but  I  did  see  a  likeness  then/ 

*  And  which  is  best,  the  new  man  or  the  old  ? ' 

*  Old  friends  for  me,  always/ 

'Ah,  Miss  Grey!  I  thought  the  Princess  of  Grantham  had 
eclipsed  every  one  1  * 

*  No ;  she  shines  with  superior  splendour,  but  does  not  eclipse 
my  old  stars.' 

Trafford  was  silent,  as  if  in  thought,  and  then  suddenly  asked 
'what  became  of — I  forget  her  name — the  stout  Frenchwoman 
you  used  to  be  afraid  would  desert  you  when  Mrs  Berry  was 
away]' 

*0h,  Rosalie  1'  replied  Maggie,  blushing  brightly  at  the  me- 
moried  that  name  recalled.  *  We  left  her  in  Paris.  She  and  Mrs 
Berry  quarrelled  the  day  we  left,  and  I  know  no  more  of  h6r.' 

*  So  all  the  dramatis  personce  of  those  pleasant  months  have 
vanished,  and  you  and  I  alone  seem  left' 

*  Except  Lord  Torchester.' 

*  I  did  not  count  him.  I  wonder  where  we  shall  all  be  next 
year.' 

*  I  always  try  not  to  think  of  that,'  said  Maggie. 

*  Are  you  afraid  r 

*  Not  exactly;  but  when  one  knows  the  future  must  be  all  un- 
certain, there  is  no  use  in  perpetual  dread  of  dragging  one's  anchor 
— it  will  not  hold  a  moment  longer  for  that/ 

*  Always  philosophic,  and  a  little  defiant.  You  disdain'  sym- 
pathy]' 

*  Oh  no,  no  I  Only  I  do  not  like  pity ;  and  equality^  you  know, 
is  the  essence  of  aflfection,  sympathy,  friendship— everything  that 
is  good.' 

'  Red  Republican  to  the  core !  Gk)od  night,  Miss  Grey/ 
When  Trafford  found  himself  in  his  room,  having  refused  the 
Earl's  invitation  to  come  and  have  a  talk,  he  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion against  the  size  of  the  fire.  *  I  am  afraid  I  have  taken  more  wine 
than  was  good  for  me,'  he  said  to  himself,  and  dismissing  his 
valet,  he  opened  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the  night 

It  was  clear  and  profoundly  still — the  mass  of  leafless  woods  all 

21 
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black,  and  a  dark  bank  of  cloud  coming  slowly  np  from  the  west ; 
bat  directly  in  front  was  an  open  space  of  deep  bine  sky,  grandly 
jewelled  with  stars. 

Trafford  leant  lot  a  few  minutes  against  the  window-frame,  feel- 
ing refreshed  by  the  keen  air,  and  thinking  dreamily  in  a  strain  for 
which  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances  would  hardly  have  given  him 
credit    The  strong  affinity  between  mute  nature  and  our  inner 
selves,  of  which  we  catch  glimpses  at  those  rare  times  when  we 
stand  aside  for  an  instant  out  of  the  rush  of  life,  and  listen  to  the 
universal  voice  that,  'without  speech  or  language,'  makes  itself 
heard,  and  tells  that  in  some  mysterious  way  we  partake  of  all  that 
surrounds  us ;  that  the  stream  of  our  existence  is  fed  by  the  thou- 
sand rills  and  springs  which  pervade  all  things,  animate  and  inan- 
imate, by  unacknowledged  influences  which  shape  our  being  and 
are  our  life ;  the  consciousness  that  ease  and  luxury  are  not  all 
man  wants ;  these  thoughts  suggested  themselves  vaguely  to  Traf- 
ford  as  he  gazed  out  into  the  clear  winter's  night     He  was  by  no 
means  a  pattern  man,  and  he  had  generally  the  credit  of  being  a 
cool  hand ;  but  his  coolness  appertained  more  to  the  head  than  to 
the  heart,  and  probably  the  quietness  of  strength  contributed  to 
the  inaction  at  which  his  friend  Bolton  grumbled  so  much.    He 
cared  so  little  for  the  opinion  of  others  that  mere  applause  never 
possessed  much  value  to  him  ;  and  he  had,  perhaps  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  old  Greek  love  of  beauty  in  aU  shapes— of  form,  of 
feeling,  colour,  thought ;  the  loftiest  success,  if  dry  and  cold  and 
unsympathetic,  possessed  no  charm  for  him,  and  even  in  the  6rst 
ferment  of  youth,  passion  with  him  was  always  largely  tinged  with 
sentiment ;  so  probably  his  life  had  been  purer  than  that  of  many. 
This  inherent  tenderness  of  disposition  was  preserved  from  decay- 
ing into  weakness  by  the  salt  of  genuine  English  pluck  and  energy, 
of  which  he  possessed  a  full  share. 

*  Ye  stars !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 

If  in  yonr  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fat« 
Of  men  and  empires,  *  tis  to  be  f  org:iven,* — 

murmured  Trafford  as  he  closed  the  window  and  drew  a  chair  to 
the  fire  he  had  just  reviled.  *  I  wish  I  could  steal  a  hint  or  two 
from  their  "  bright  leaves,"  for  I  have  a  wonderful  foreboding  of 
evil.  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  at  Southam  1  only  three  or  four 
miles  off.  What  can  have  induced  her  to  come  ]  She  is  not  in 
love  with  Dick  Neville  1    Her  friendship  for  Lady  Brockhurst  is.  of 
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course,  bosh.  She  is  a  revengefiil  devil,  I  am  certain  of  that.  I 
always  knew  there  was  a  dash  of  the  fiend  in  her,  even  when  I  was 
in  love — and  that  did  not  last  long.  She  must  remember,  too,  that 
it  was  she  sent  me  adrift — not  I  that  broke  loose.  I  was  a  mere 
youngster  then ;  but  if,  as  I  suspected  at  Paris,  she  has  an  old 
teTidresse  or  a  fresh  whim  in  my  favour,  she  will  remember  Maggie's 
face,  and  finding  her  here  witii  a  relation  of  mine,  what  mischief 
will  she  not  conjure  up  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  her  experience  ! 
Nor  will  she  stop  there.  What  mischief  she  can  do  with  Margaret 
— ^with  the  Countess  !  By  heaven,  it  is  appalling  !  I  would  give  a 
great  deal  her  eyes  had  never  fallen  on  Maggie ;  proud,  soft,  brave 
soul !  How  indignantly  she  puts  aside  every  indication  of  sympa- 
thy from  me  !  And  how  she  could  love  !  But  thank  God  she  does 
not.  It  is  impossible  she  can  care  for  that  cousin  ;  yet  she  looked 
sad  enough  in  the  study.  If  I  thought  she  had  given  me  her  heart, 
I  should  be  tempted — '  He  paused  and  lit  a  cigar.  '  And  when 
tliis  wild  longing  for  her  had  passed  away,  as  of  course  it  would, 
should  I  not  regret  such  a  misalliance  ?  and  would  she  not  per- 
ceive it,  with  her  marvellously  quick  intuition  ?  The  last  state  of 
that  woman  would  be  worse  than  the  first  Of  course  it  is  all  a 
piece  of  folly.  I  must  hug  myself  in  my  rank  and  comparative 
riches  and  secure  position,  and  let  that  tender  child  drift  away 
among  the  breakers,  to  be  bruised  by  the  waves  or  starved  on  some 
desolate  island  of  uncongenial  life,  while  I  would  give  years  of 

mine  at  this  moment  to  hold  her  in  my  arms,  and ^I  am  growing 

a  mere  driveller,  without  pluck  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other.  At 
any  rate,  I  wHl  nOt  quit  this  till  I  see  that  handsome  black-browed 
Marquise  safe  away.  How  to  deal  with  her  is  the  difficulty.  To 
ask  her  to  hold  her  tongue  would  be  madness.  She  would  not  do 
it ;  and  it  would  look  as  if  there  was  something  wrong  in  our  inno- 
cent expedition.  To  tell  her  Maggie  was  here  would  be  insane, 
and  not  to  teU  her  seems  as  bad.  If  she  could  be  kept  from  seeing 
Miss  Grey — but  that,  I  am  afraid,  is  imxx)ssible.  I  wish  to  heaven 
I  had  had  the  sense  to  talk  about  our  drive  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
to  Margaret ;  she  would  think  no  evil ;  but  told  as  Madame  la 
Marquise  wiU  teU  it,  she  would  be  more  than  an  angel-'-an  idiot, 
if  she  did  not  suspect  mischief.  And  Maggie  must  not  know  an>- 
thing.  I  will  just  ride  over  and  pay  Valerie  a  long  visit,  and  find 
what  she  is  about,  if  I  can.  And  I  will  be  as  careful  here  as  a 
prowling  cat  It  was  all  my  fault,  that  dangerous,  delicious  drive, 
and  I  must  pull  Maggie  through,  somehow.' 
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f^^-irT*<vi  ff via  Parisi — -^iLere  I  ilway?  fi:i«:iai  ha  wmz  to  ^et  T>r- 
fJi^tAT  fFA  fpi  .»oTr.e jKTif^.     Y»>»i  uhocsit  S3  to«.\  •Iii  toti  not  ? ' 

*  V's^/  ^lA  M;upde,  hardly  able  t.^  keep  bock  i  smile.  *  I  iin 
%\f7i\i\  Ix/rd  Torch^ter  w^m  amoaz  a  ba.i  ganblinz  set  there/ 

*  Tor  w  wrmdfzriiiUy  izLprfjvedJ  replie»i  Miss  GrantiLvm.  '  Wkit  - 
'rr^  ^^  h«  WM  among  at  Paris  roTXsed  him  op  and  did  him  gi>.>d. 
iif.  wan  tb^  fthyoit,  m^kiest  htyy  jon  can  imagine  ;  now  he  is  really 
)t4»fiiT7i}t\n^  and  I  fihr/nld  be  Teiy  fond  of  him  and  cultivate  him  more 
than  f  d^/,  only  I  am  afraid  of  his  falling  in  love  with  me.' 

'  f  wmild  not  trouble  about  that,'  cried  Maggie,  laughing,  *  for  it 
in  im/rdi  atjurmjtli  already/ 

'  Vofj  really  think  no  V  said  Miss  Grantham  calmly.  *  I  fancy  it 
id  only  dawning.  J  should  not  like  to  vex  Tor,  and  then  Lady 
Torchisst/or  has  always  been  so  kind.  I  must  send  him  away ;  but 
VfisH  ^\f**.y^  as  you  are  evidently  an  observer,  I  must  some  day  ask 
yofi,  rfif,r^?Iy  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  if  you  think— there  is  that 
horrid  l>nll  I  Wo  will  have  a  quiet  talk  next  week,  when  every  one 
is  ifono/ 
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By  luncheon  time  the  clouds  had  broken,  and  there  was  some 
promise  of  a  fine  afternoon.  Trafford  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  call  on  Madame  de  Beaumanoir.  Miss  Grantham  invited  the 
other  gentlemen  to  ride  with  her  to  the  kennels  and  ascertain  what 
were  the  arrangements  for  to-morrow,  and  the  party  separated. 

As  Trafford  approached  the  park  gates  Lady  Brockhurst's 
carriage  issued  through  them,  and  the  Viscountess  stopped  to  ex- 
change greetings  with  him. 

*  You  will  find  dear  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  at  home,  if  she  is 
equal  to  seeing  you.  She  has  a  cold,  or  a  migraine^  or  something, 
but  insisted  on  our  going  on  just  as  usual  She  wants  so  much  to  see 
the  hounds  throw  off  to-morrow.    You  can  teU  her  all  about  it.' 

After  waiting  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  Viscountess's  luxurious 
morniug-room,  a  benign  butler  informed  him  that  Madame  de 
Beaumanoir  would  see  him,  and  he  was  conducted  to  *  my  lady's ' 
boudoir — a  delicious  sanctuary,  all  white  and  gold,  with  rose-col- 
oured blinds,  the  air  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  rare  plants,  and 
glowing  with  brilliant  water-colour  sketches,  while  sofas  and 
couches  and  ottoman^  and  cushions — a  very  wealth  of  comfort — 
were  scattered  over  the  apartment.  In  a  few  minutes  Madame  la 
*  Marquise  entered.  She  was  elaborately  got  up  as  an  invalid ;  a 
long  robe  (le  diambre  of  maize-coloured  French  merino,  bordered 
with  velvet  of  the  same  colour,  brought  out  her  splendid  eyes  and 
brunette  tints  most  effectively,  and  thrown  over  all — the  crimson- 
lined  hood  drawn  partly  over  her  head — was  a  black  velvet  mantle, 
edged  with  deep  bands  of  darkest  sable. 

*  So  you  have  actually  taken  the  trouble  to  come  and  see  me  ? ' 
said  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  sinking  down,  as  if  hardly  able  to 
sustain  herself,  upon  a  sofa,  and  holding  out  a  jeweled  hand. 

*  Taken  the  trouble ! '  repeated  Trafford  expressively,  as  he  boweil 
over  it.  *  When  the  astounding  intelligence  reached  me  last  evening 
that  you,  the  cynosure  of  all  Parisian  eyes — I  should  say  civilised 
Kuro{)ean  eyes — were  absolutely  irradiating  this  remote  and  savage 
district  I  was  ready  to  mount  and  ride  then  and  there — only  it 
would  liave  gained  me  the  character  of  a  lunatic,  and  perhaps  dis- 
pleased you.' 

* iians  dovie*  she  replied,  a  smile  breaking  slowly  all  over  her 
countenance  and  glittering  in  her  eyes.  *  The  first  duty  of  man, 
educated  man,  is  a  regard  for  the  biemSeancet.  And  so  you  were 
glsid  to  know  I  was  here,  Trafford? ' 

'  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  I  felt,'  replied  Trafford,  with 
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T!ie  MiPiiiu»  jaeiiad.  inl  g  ann^  nui  'subl,  iitfwiT  jrufptng  her 

'  Wie^  BC  9  A  iiTmiaattt  mm  Ik*  SiVEaooL.  lai  Gnntfam  too  * 
MIS  I  ieat  j^KL  wSL  jQ»ia  be  suceiL  I  ^^  :xt2€  ^fak  Eiisiish 
tTATajaj-hsmit  26s:  v^  sis  ymL' 

'  I  liacf«  besL  aeie  ooe.  cvql  ar«e  ^?^  moI  I  ;u  ooc  tired. 
Tben  I  ws  %&  see  x  kuBC  <af  ?ae  ^ix.  I  oukiss  oa  tbjrseback 
veil :  bus  7^»  wi2  tfnwnfgy  hkl  viH  jnja  bqc  T 

'  Osrtaiiicj.    T&are  b  &  sees  Si>Hxift3cruNr.  boc  toj  ^.  if  joa  are 

'  Ok  j«i !  I  lUl  be  v«II  ^ohxuctov.  Mt  iadsposcckiQ  is  moK 
fA  dhe  ^iBt  ^aa  ^e  bodj — fikis  SB&se  ot  doo^sioQ.  Tnffv^xi, 
whkh  win  creep  ater  me  as  of  oni.* 

TxafEiDrd  thoefcre  addresBed  gTf:iiyif  ro  the  tj^  oc  cheering  and 
comfofftiDg  tiie  eiarxiiiiig  Tiedm,  aiKan:a^  her  of  ins  devoted 
fxiexMkhip,  bis  srinpathj.  kc^  and  vas  ahooss  akuizied  a:  his  o^-n 

'  Xow  tdl  me  ot  your  own  aSiirs.'  said  Vadame  de  Beaomanoir, 
quite  animated  and  rerired.  *  Who  is  this  dianning  Mi^  Grant- 
ham, who,  is  xoor  strange  fashion,  rides  aboot  with  a  yoong  gentle- 
man, imaoeompanied  by  any  dtapertme  I' 

'  She  is  a  charming  yoong  lady,  idiom  I  have  known  since  before 
eren  her  acluM^room  days ;  a  near  coosin  ol  Lord  Torchester's ; 
and  noble — at  least  her  large  landed  property  woold  make  her  a 
baroness  or  a  coontess  in  France.' 

'  Well ;  and  are  yoa  going  to  range  yourself  and  marry  her,  my 
friend?' 

*  Why,  beautiful  lady,  I  need  not  range  myself ;  I  am  exemplary 
enough*  And  as  to  marrying  Miss  Grantham — no.  There  is  no 
likelihood  of  such  a  thing.' 

*  It  would  be  well  for  thy  fortunes/  said  ^ladame  de  Beaumanoir, 
dropping  tenderly  into  the  tu,  Ud, 

*  Nevertheless,  hearts  are  rebellious  sometimes,'  returned  Traflford 
carelessly. 
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*  Then  you  do  not  love  this  great  blue-eyed  girl  1 '  she  rejoined, 
looking  at  him  intently,  almost  fiercely. 

'  Not  in  the  least/  said  Trafiford  smiling, '  in  your  sense,  though 
I  am  very  fond  of  her/ 

*  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  I  but  how  you  could  love,  Trafford  ! ' 

*  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  I  have  grown  philosophic  since  you 
broke  my  heart  and  sent  me  adrift — let  me  see — oh !  I  cannot 
remember  how  long  ago/ 

Madame  de  Beaumanoir  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
and  murmured,  *  Don't  talk  of  it  I  was  yoimg  and  inexperienced 
myself,  then.  I  did  not  know  the  value  of  true,  devoted,  chival- 
rous friendship.  Ah !  how  bitter  it  is  to  reflect  on  the  errors,  the 
losses,  of  the  past/ 

*  Inexperienced  ! '  thought  Trafford,  with  a  mental  note  of  admir 
ation.    But  he  said,  ^  There  is  enough  of  life  and  love  left  to  atone 
for  any  x)ast — ^to  you.' 

*Is  there  r  asked  the  Marquise  plaintively.  *But,  Trafford, 
you  too  must  have  a  heart-history  ;  you  have  not  passed  unscathed 
thi-ough  all  these  years  1 ' 

*  Of  course  not,'  said  Trafford  with  edifying  candour.  *  And  I 
should  immensely  like  you  to  know  the  true  history  of  my  heart, 
hdle  Valerie— forgive  me,  Madame,  if  the  name  by  which  you  dwell 
iu  my  memory  escaped  my  lips ' — Madame  de  Beaumanoir  smiled 
softly  ;  *  but  when,'  he  continued,  *  shall  I  have  a  chance  again  of 
seeing  you  alone  ]  You  know  the  system  of  these  country  houses. 
You  are  plimged  in  a  mob,  with  dozens  of  eyes  ready  to  watch,  to 
discover,  to  proclaim  those  irrepressible  indications  of  tenderness, 
friendsliip— what  you  will — which  their  natures  are  too  coarse 
to  comprehend  or  appreciate.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  piece 
of  good  fortune  to  have  found  you  alone  this  morning.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  painful  restraint  of  such  intercourse.  No. 
You  would  rebuke  me.  London  —  London  is  the  only  8ix)t 
in  this  semi-enlightened  coimtry  wherein  one  can  eiyoy  a  rational 
liberty/ 

*  When  do  you  return  to  town  1 '  said  la  Marquise  reflectively. 

*  May  I  venture  to  say  that  my  movements  will  be  regulated  by 
yours  ] ' 

'  Ah,  Trafford  !    What— how  can  I  reply  1 ' 

*  That  you  will  not  reject  the — the  chivalrous  friendship  which 
IS  at  yoiu-  command.    I  had  intended  leaving  to-morrow.' 

*  They  told  me  so/  murmured  Madame  de  Beaumanoir.    *  I  can- 
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not  eurtail  my  yisit  too  suddenly  ;  but  after  a  week  I  shall  go  to 
London  en  route  to  Pari&' 

Tra£Ebrd  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  with  profound  respect 
'  It  is  remarkable/  he  said  with  much  gravity, '  that  I  have  affairs 
in  London  which  require  my  presence  there  in  about  a  week/ 

Madame  de  Beaumanoir  smiled,  and  left  her  hand  in  his.  And 
Trafford  was  beginning  not  to  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  it, 
when  Lady  Brockhurst  entered,  with  a  judicious  amount  of  lau^'h- 
ing  and  talking,  followed  by  Lord  Alfred  St  Lawrence  and  Captain 
Neville. 

Much  eloquence  was  wasted  in  trying  to  persuade  Trafford  to  stay 
to  dinner,  and  then  arrangements  were  made  respecting  the  hunt 
to-morrow.  Trafford  promised  to  return  to  dinner  afterwards,  and 
took  charge  of  an  invitation  to  Miss  Grantham  to  join  the  party. 

'But  you  must  drive  over  to  Grantham  one  day,'  said  Liuly 
Brockhurst  to  her  friend.  '  It  is  quite  a  specimen  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish place.' 

'I  want  to  go  and  see  the  Lady  of  the  Land,'  said  Captain 
Neville  indolently. 

*  There  is  really  nothing  to  see,'  remarked  Trafford.  *  Your  pic- 
tures are  far  finer  here ;  and  in  short,  Grantham  is  commonplace 
enough.' 

*  Surely  you  depreciate  it  as  if  you  were  already  the  owner,'  said 
Lady  Brockhurst,  laughing,  yet  casting  a  keen  glance  at  the 
speaJcer.  *  We  may  have  a  few  old  masters,  but  nothing  like  the 
unique  collection  of  family  portraits  Miss  Grantham  possesses. 
Tes,  Madame  la  Marquise,  you  must  see  GranthauL  Grood  morn- 
ing, Mr  Trafford.  Pray  tell  Lady  Torchester  I  was  so  sorry  not  to 
see  her  to-day.    They  were  all  out  when  I  called.' 

'  So  far  so  good,'  thought  Trafford,  as  he  rode  home  through  the 
closing  shades  of  night  'I  am  thankful  she  made  no  remark 
respecting  the  young  pensumnaire  1  was  imprudent  enough  be  to 
seen  with.  Perhaps  she  has  forgotten  about  it.  No  ;  I  fear  not. 
Now,  if  I  draw  her  away  to  London,  what  the  deuce  shall  I 
do  with  her?  However,  difficiilties  arrange  themselves.  Xou* 
verrons  ' 
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On  the  morrow  the  west  wind  blew  softly,  and  the  hunting  party 
set  out  in  high  spirits.  Maggie  saw  them  off,  and  then  returned 
to  her  room  to  peruse  a  letter  directed  in  Cousin  John's  writing, 
which  she  had  not  yet  had  time  to  open.  Those  riding  expeditions 
roused  no  particular  envy  in  Maggie's  mind — as  Mrs  Berry's  visits  to 
theatres  or  galleries  used  to  do ;  anything  fast  or  dashing  was  quite 
out  of  her  way.    She  was  a  thorough  home  bird,  without  a  home. 

John's  letter  was  but  a  few  lines,  expressive  of  the  loss  she  was 
to  him  and  the  pleasure  his  visit  had  afforded  him.  He  enclosed 
a  letter,  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  brought  down  with  him, 
but  totaUy  forgotten.  *  It  has  already  been  delayed  in  the  post- 
office,  so  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  of  rather  ancient  date  by  the  time 
you  get  it,'  he  concluded.  The  encbsed  letter  was  crumpled-look- 
ing, and  directed  in  a  scratchy  irregular  hand,  very  like  the  calli- 
graphy of  a  'smaD  account;'  yet  there  was  something  in  it 
familiar  to  Maggie's  eye.  She  opened  it,  and  to  her  sincere  de- 
light found  it  signed  *  Sophie  de  Bragance/  *  Poor de^  Mrs  Berry  ! ' 
she  almost  exclaimed  aloud, '  I  thought  I  should  never  hear  of  her 
again,'  and  she  proceeded  to  read  as  follows  : 

*  My  deak  Maboabet, — I  suppose  you  think  I  must  be  dead 
and  buried  by  this  time;  and  a  good  deal  better  would  it  be  for  me 
if  I  was,  than  ruined  and  miserable  as  I  am.  Talk  of  novels !  no 
novel  could  be  worse  than  the  Count ;  and  yet  if  it  had  not  been 
for  two  vile  women  he  would  not  be  so  bad.  Well,  my  dear,  when 
I  pai*ted  with  you  I  thought  I  was  going  to  have  a  fine  time  and 
enjoy  life  reaUy  ;  and  the  first  fortnight  or  three  weeks  was  un- 
common nice.  Then  he  began  with  his  tantrums,  and  made  me 
quarrel  with  Mr  Dunsford,  and  draw  all  my  money  out  of  Lib 
hands,  except  a  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  which,  thank  God,  there 
was  some  difficulty  about  We  went  to  Homburg,  and  lived  in  the 
grandest  style  at  the  best  hotel,  dinner  parties  every  day,  cards 
every  night — breaking  the  bank,  my  dear,  every  second  evening 
at  the  saloon— picnics — no  end  of  elegant  company.  Then  a  Polish 
princess  turned  up,  a  friend  of  the  Baroness,  a  most  faahionable 
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charming  woman,  ever  so  polite  to  me;  but  the  upshot  was,  that 
by  the  time  the  Ooimt  got  all  my  poor  money  into  his  own  hands 
he  had  had  a  turn  of  bad  luck,  and  away  we  went  to  Vienna,  and 
these  two  women  after  us.  Oh  I  no  words  I  could  put  down 
could  describe  to  you  what  I  went  through  there !  I  was  put 
away  from  my  own  table,  and  that  Polish  woman  took  my  place- 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  speU  her  name,  I  don't  know  how,  and 
you  couldn't  say  it  if  I  did.  She  was  the  greatest— devil — there  I 
I  must  write  it  I — ^that  ever  walked  the  earth,  except  Madame  von 
Garn,  she  backing  the  other  up,  and  knowing  my  husband  was 
mad  about  her.  There's  morals  for  you  I  I  am  heartbroken,  and 
hope  you'll  excuse  the  writing,  for  my  tears  are  dropping  on  the 
paper,  and  the  pen  is  like  a  hair-pin ;  but  Td  like  to  tell  it  all  to 
you.  At  last  I  got  afraid  they  would  poison  me,  so  I  managed  to 
sell  my  beautiful  carbuncle  and  diamond  set,  and  escaped  to 
England.  I  felt  I  was  flying  for  my  life.  K  it  could  only  be 
wrote  in  the  "London  Journal "  I'm  sure  they  would  give  a  good 
bit  of  money  for  it  Dunsford  was  downright  savage  with  me,  and 
spoke  very  cruel,  and  then  I  came  here.'  (The  letter  was  dated 
Eastnor.)  'It  is  a  pretty  seaside  place,  and  there  are  lots  of 
visitors  in  the  summer.  But  lor  !  what  am  I  to  do  on  forty 
pounds  a  year,  used  as  I  have  been  to  the  best  of  company,  and 
no  end  of  outing  ?  It  is  enough  to  break  any  heart ;  and  you  see  I 
am  married  hard  and  fast  to  that  good-for-nothing  man,  so  I  can 
have  no  more  chances  now,  I  have  been  thinking  if  I  could  set 
up  a  nice  boarding-house  here ;  with  my  knowledge  of  life  and 
society  I  could  head  the  table  well,  and  make  a  connection. 
What  do  you  say,  my  dear,  to  joining  me  ]  You  were  always  so 
quick  with  the  pen.  I  would  pay  you  five  per  cent,  on  the  profits, 
and  you  know  I  woiild  have  all  the  risk.  Among  aU  the  people  I 
have  known,  I  declare  you  are  the  only  one  I  can  think  of  as  a 
real  friend.  1  think  Mr  Dunsford  is  inclined  to  help  me  about  the 
boarding-house.  Write  to  me  soon,  and  say  what  you  think  of 
my  plan,  and  also  what  you  are  doing.  Lor !  what  a  goose  yon 
was  to  refuse  the  Earl !  What  a  help  you  might  be  to  me  now  ! 
But  it  was  all  that  Trafford's  doing ;  he  did  not  think  us  fit  to  wipe 
Ids  shoes. 

*  Write  soon,  dear.    Your  attached  and  unhappy  friend, 

*  Sophie  de  Bhaoance. 

'  P.S.    Five  per  cent,  is  just  a  shilling  in  the  pound  —mind 
that' 
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Maggie  perused  this  epistle  with  the  deepest  interest  Foolish 
and  commonplace  as  she  was,  Maggie  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  writer  with  compassion  and  sympathy.  It  was  to  Mrs  Berry 
she  owed  her  first  emancipation — ^her  escape  from  Aunt  Grey,  and 
the  degrading  servitude  in  Beverly  Street.  She  would  have  given 
a  good  deal  to  assist  her  ex-patroness;  but  to  return  to  her  was 
impossible.  After  her  three  months'  acclimatisation  in  an  atmos- 
phere so  utterly  different,  so  far  purer,  she  could  not  go  back  to 
Mrs  Berry.  *  Yet  where  may  I  not  have  to  go  hereafter,  when 
Miss  Grantham  does  not  want  me  any  longer  ? '  she  thought  rather 
sadly.  '  And  she  really  does  not  want  me  in  the  least.  I  feel 
quite  weary  for  want  of  occupation  sometimes.  I  wonder  what 
will  become  of  me.  Ah !  there  is  no  use  in  going  to  meet  trouble 
half  way.    I  must  have  faith.' 

She  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  unhappy  Countess, 
who  had  paid  so  dear  for  her  empty  title,  and  begged  her  not  to 
let  the  correspondence  drop. 

This  letter  helped  her  over  the  day.  Nevertheless,  both  it  and 
the  evening  were  dull,  in  the  absence  of  the  bright  mistress  of  the 
mansion  and  her  followers. 

*  Can  you  play  backgammon,  or  piquet,  or  ^cart^  1 '  asked  Miss 
Grantham,  coming  suddenly  into  the  study  where  Maggie  was  writing 
answers  to  some  of  the  many  appeals  and  formal  letters  which  inmi- 
dated  the  heiress.  It  was  two  or  three  days  after  Mr  Bolton's  attack, 
and  Maggie  had  scarcely  seen  her  in  the  intermediate  time. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Maggie,  *  I  can  play  backgammon  and  6cart^ — the 
last  not  very  well.* 

*  You  must  come  and  play  with  Mr  Bolton,  then,  if  you  will  be 
so  kind.  He  is  better,  and  able  to  move  into  another  room,  but  so 
low  and  miserable  !  Mr  Trafford  says  a  little  society  would  do 
him  good.  He  is  fond  of  games,  but  I  have  too  much  to  do  to  pay 
him  more  than  flying  visits,  and  Mr  Trafford  is  quite  engrossed  ; 
so  you  must  supply  our  deficiencies.' 

Maggie  rose  obediently,  feeling,  from  a  sort  of  bitterness  in  Miss 
Grantham's  tone,  that  something  was  wrong, 

Mr  Bolton  was  laid  up  in  ordinary  in  a  very  comfortable  room 
in  the  opposite  wing,  corresponding  to  Miss  Grantham's  study. 
Ue  looked  anything  but  amiable.  He  could  not  rise  to  receive  the 
ladies,  for  his  foot,  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  was  propped  up  on  one 
of  those  mysterious  red-baize-covered  contrivances  which  are  the 
oflicial  indication  of  '  Gout  in  possession.' 
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*  So  sorry  you  are  suffering,  Mr  Bolton.  But  you  are  better  tliu 
morning,  I  hear.  I  have  brought  Miss  Grey,  who  is  anxious  to  do 
anything  she  can  in  your  service— play  cards,  read,  write,  or  even 
arithmetic.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  your  being  shut  up  here  all 
alone,'  said  Miss  Grantham. 

Maggie  felt  no  small  terror  at  being  compelled  to  share  his 
solitude.  Mr  Bolton  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  party  who  was 
not  genially  civil  to  her,  and  she  had  an  idea  he  disliked  her. 

*'  I  should  be  glad  to  be  of  any  use/  pttid  she  timidly. 

*  You  are  very  good,'  returned  Bolton,  with  a  sort  of  suppressed 
growl  *  I  have  managed  a  letter  to  Mr  Lee,  but  I  feel  twinges  in 
my  right  hand ;  the  fact  is,  I  am  not  fit  for  any  lady's  society,  and 
will  mope  here  very  weD  by  myself.  I  should  like  to  see  Mr  Traf- 
ford  before  he  goes  out' 

*  Mr  Trafford  1'  echoed  Miss  Grantham,  laughing.  *  You  lau^t 
not  expect  to  see  him ;  he  lives  at  Southam  now ;  they  certainly 
have  a  charming  party,  and  the  most  effective  of  French  women. 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her  "  get  up  "  on  Wednesday  !  There 
is  another  meet  to-day,  and  she  is  to  appear,  so  Geoff  is  in  attend- 
ance ;  they  are  old  friends,  however.  He  knew  her  long  ago,  and 
they  renewed  their  acquaintance  last  spring.  She  is  coming  over 
liei-e  one  morning ;  you  must  be  well  and  see  her.' 

*  If  I  can  stand,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  must  travel.  I  have  been 
loo  long  absent  from  my  post.' 

After  a  little  further  talk  Miss  Grantham  rose,  and  bestowing  a 
significant  look  on  Maggie  to  remain,  she  left  the  room. 

*  Are  you  quite  sure  you  would  rather  not  have  me  ? '  said  she, 
with  a  blush  and  smile,  to  the  invalid.  There  was  something  so 
kindly,  so  candid,  so  simple  in  her  manner,  that  the  formidable 
Bolton  melted. 

*  If  you  will  be  so  good,  then.  The  fact  is,  I  want  to  know  what 
is  in  the  papers,  and  I  do  not  feel  quite  up  to  reading.' 

*  I  shaU  read  with  pleasure,'  and  she  sat  down  contentedly. 
Maggie  Grey  had  not  only  a  pleasant  expressive  voice,*but  w;w 

generally  interested  in  whatever  she  read,  and  so  read  intelligently  ; 
occasionally  she  ventured  to  put  a  question,  which  Mr  Bolton  was 
weU  pleased  to  answer,  and  soon,  somewhat  to  his  own  surprise^ 
found  himself  talking  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  animation 
to  *  that  little  girl  Miss  Grantham  is  pleased  to  caD  her  secretary.' 
Nor  was  this  objectionable  morsel  of  humanity  quite  divested  of 
ideas  and  opinions,  which  though  modestly  put  forth,  were  not 
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readily  relinquished.  Then  she  amused  him  by  a  descriptiou  of 
Lord  Torchester's  French  friends,  speaking  witii  unembarrassed 
frankness,  for  she  had  no  idea  the  family  solicitor  was  acquainted 
with  the  Earl's  temporary  insanity  and  its  disappointment. 

Finally,  Mr  Bolton's  subjugation  was  completed  by  Maggie's 
oroficiency  in  backgammon,  and  her  kindly  unobtrusive  sympathy 
whenever  a  paroxysm  of  pain  seized  the  sufferer. 

!N'o  day  passed  without  a  message  reaching  Maggie  that  Mr  Bol- 
ton would  be  much  obliged  if  she  could  pay  him  a  visit  after 
luncheon  or  after  breakfast ;  and  in  short,  she  now  seemed  to  belong 
to  Mr  Bolton ;  she  scarcely  saw  Miss  Qrantham,  and  was  angry 
with  herself  for  feeling  so  keenly  that  she  was  of  no  importance  to 
that  fascinating  lady — merely  one  of  her  many  whims ;  although, 
when  she  joined  the  party  after  dinner,  Miss  Grantham  was  as 
kind  and  cordial  as  ever.  But  their  numbers  were  now  diminished 
by  the  departure  of  Lady  Torchester,  who  had  returned  to  her  own 
home  and  more  congenial  society ;  the  stout  Colonel  had  also  db>- 
appeared,  and  possibly  the  contraction  of  the  circle  made  the  con- 
duct of  each  member  more  remarkable,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that 
Trafford  never  spoke  to  her  or  noticed  her.  He  was  always  engaged 
nath  some  one  or  something.  He  was  never  uncivil  or  careless, 
but  wonderfully  preoccupied.  However,  she  had  no  right  to  no- 
tice his  proceedings  or  shortcomings.  Then  he  was  frequently  at 
Southam,  and  she  was  much  engaged  with  the  invalid. 

Maggie  had  read  Mr  Bolton  into  a  tranquil  nap  one  morning,  a  few 
days  after  Lady  Torchester  had  left.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  all  the  world  of  Grantham  was  out  disporting  itself.  She 
slipped  noiselessly  from  the  room,  and  wrapping  herself  up  warmly, 
set  out  for  a  solitary  ramble  through  the  leafless  woods.  The  keen 
clear  air,  and  the  exercise  she  so  much  required,  seemed  to  revive 
her,  for  she  had  felt  at  starting  unusually  depressed.  She  imagined 
how  lovely  the  scenery  must  be  in  summer,  when  even  in  winter  it 
was  so  pleasant ;  and  she  enjoyed  occasionally  startling  a  pheasant 
jis  it  rdse  with  a  sudden  whirr.  Youth  has  so  many  delights  when 
it  is  healthy  and  natural,  mere  life  itself  is  a  feast.  And  so,  think- 
ing of  the  past  a  little,  and  somewhat  shrinking  from  the  future, 
she  strove  to  keep  her  thoughts  in  order  by  employing  them  on 
the  books  she  had  read  of  late,  tor  her  command  of  the  Grantham 
library  had  been  another  education  for  her.  '  I  hope  I  shall  not 
forget  how  to  speak  French,'  she  thought     'I  am  so  sorry  i 
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did  not  see  that  French  Lady  when  she  came  yesterday.  I  might 
have  spoken  to  her;  but  it  was  worse  to  be  totally  over- 
looked. How  foolish  it  is  of  me  to  fancy  myself  anything  more 
than  a  secretary  to  Miss  Grantham,  kind  and  good  as  she  is  I  It 
IS  impossible  she  could  care  for  me  as  I  could  for  her ;  she  has  so 
many  people  to  love  her,  she  attracts  so  much.  Surely  it  must 
be  distracting  to  be  such  a  millionnaire  in  every  sense  !  I  do 
not  envy  it.     A  sweet,  quiet  home,  and  just  two  or  three  people 

very  near  and  dear,  to  love  and  live  for Ah  !  that  was  too 

close!' 

A  shot  on  her  right — ^it  seemed  in  her  ear — ^made  her  start,  and 
she  went  on  quickly  and  diverged  in  another  direction — then  paus- 
ed and  listened.  But  not  hearing  a  repetition,  and  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  path  into  which  she  had  struck,  she  determined 
to  go  back  slowly,  and  if  she  heard  no  more,  to  return  to  the  house 
at  once  by  the  way  she  knew.  Before  she  had  regained  it,  however, 
she  perceived  a  gentleman  walking  quickly  through  the  trees,  not 
following  any  path,  and  it  did  not  require  a  second  look  to  tell  her 
it  was  Mr  Trafiford.  She  was  vexed  and  fluttered  at  the  encounter. 
She  had  been  annoyed  and  disappointed  by  his  conduct  of  late. 
He  had  so  entirely  occupied  the  pedestal  of  her  hero-in-chief  that 
it  was  mortifying  to  find  he  could  be  so  attracted  t^  a  married  wo- 
man— a  worldly,  intriguing  Frenchwoman,  as  Miss  Grantham  de- 
scribed her — as  to  neglect  almost  the  courtesy  due  to  his  hostess ! 
Poor  Maggie  had  not  yet  reached  that  degree  of  maturity  when  we 
comprehend  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  clearly  defined  boundary 
lines  in  character ;  that  dark  and  light  shade  ofif  into  each  other  in 
infinitely  minute  gradations.  Her  standard  was  a  very  high  one 
— as  it  ought  to  be  in  young  creatures  who  have  yet  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  life's  contact. 

*  I  have  not  winged  you  then.  Miss  Grey  ?'  said  Trafford,  raising 
his  hat  as  he  met  her.  ^  I  saw  a  human  figure  through  the  trees 
just  as  I  fired  last,  and  feared  I  might  have  hit  nobler  game  than 
the  bird  I  missed.' 

*  I  am  quite  safe ;  but  I  was  startled,  and  so  turned  from  the 
only  path  I  know.    If  it  is  safe  I  shall  now  return.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  safe ;  but  let  me  guide  you  by  this  wood  back  to  the 
house — ^it's  very  pretty,  and  scarcely  longer.' 

*  Thank  yud  ;  but  you  are  leaving  your  sport ;  you  will  be  missed. 

*  No ;  there  was  no  one  with  me  except  the  gamekeeper,  and  I 
have  dismissed  him.    I  am  going  back  to  see  Mr  Bolton,  whose 
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favour  I  seem  to  have  lost  lately.    Pray  let  me  accompany  you ; 
want  to  speak  to  you.' 

There  had  been  a  time  when  such  words  from  Traflford  would 
have  made  Maggie's  heart  beat ;  but  she  had  so  shamed  herself  out 
of  the  faint  idea  that  had  once  entered  in  and  dwelt  there— the 
idea  that  he  had  any  feeling  beyond  kindly  good  will — ^that  she 
now  looked  straight  up  in  his  face  with  an  expression  of  unbounded 
astonishment.  Trafford  smiled  as  he  met  her  eyes,  satisfied  of  her 
absolute  freedom  from  any  tenderness  for  him,  or  she  could  never 
have  so  listened  to  his  words,  and  noted  how  her  countenance  had 
grown  softer,  more  pensive,  nay,  almost  sad,  since  he  had  first  seen 
it— that  from  some  cause  or  other,  there  was  more  attraction  about 
it  than  ever. 

*  Why  are  you  astonished  that  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Miss  Grey  1 
I  always  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you  in  Paris ;  and  there  you 
rather  honoured  me  with  your  confidence.' 

'  It  seemed  quite  natural  there,'  replied  Maggie,  blushing  a  little  ; 
*  here  it  is  different,  and  I  am  happier.  But  what  do  you  want  to 
say  now  1 ' 

Trafford  felt  greatly  puzzled  how  to  proceed.  Everything  had 
so  far  been  propitious  beyond  his  hopes  ;  could  he  but  improve  his 
present  opportunity  complete  success  might  crown  his  efforts.  Such 
a  wonderful  chance  as  meeting  Maggie  out  alone,  however,  could  not 
be  lost,  so  he  collected  his  thoughts  and  dashed  into  his  subject 

'  Something  quite  as  confidential  as  if  I  was  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  despair,  instead  of  being  as  joyous  as  you  say  you  are.  Do  you 
know  that  the  Southam  party  are  coming  over  to  dinner  on 
Friday  ? — ^that  is.  Lady  Brockhurst,  Mme  de  Beaumanoir,  Neville, 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  German  fellow  1 ' 

'  No,  I  did  not.  If  Miss  Qrantham  wishes  me  to  come  down  in 
the  evening  I  shall  like  to  see  that  French  lady  you  have  all  talked 
about  so  much.  I  remember  your  taking  Lord  Torchester  to  her 
house,  much  against  his  will' 

'  I  dare  say  you  do  ;  and  why  it  was  against  his  will  Now,  I 
am  going  to  take  a  great  liberty  in  asking  you  as  a  personal  favour 
not  to  appear  on  Friday,  even  if  Miss  Qrantham  asks  you.' 

*How  can  I  refuse  her?'  exclaimed  Maggie,  more  and  more 
astonished. 

'  Say  you  are  HI — a  headache,  a  cold,  anything;  go  to  bed  if 
necessary,  but  don't  show,'  said  Trafford,  with  more  earnestness  of 
manner  than  he  had  shown  for  many  a  day. 
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*  But  why  %  What  objection  can  you  possibly  have  to  my  ap- 
pearingf ' 

*  Come,  Miss  Grey,  could  you  not  trust  my  motives  without  an 
explanation  %   Yon  must  believe  that — I — am  your  sincere  friend  ? ' 

'  Tes,  I  do ;  that  is,  you  are  very  kind,'  said  Maggie,  quite  dazed 
by  this  sudden  show  of  interest  so  delightfully  like  their  former 
intercourse,  and  glancing  up  a  sweet  shy  grateful  glance. 

*  Well,  then,  will  you  trust  me,  and  do  as  I  ask  you  %  * 

'I  feel  almost  tempted  to  do  so,  Mr  Trafford,'  said  Maggie, 
gravely.  *  But  will  you  not  tell  me  the  reason  why  %  When  I  am  all 
alone  I  shall  imagine  horrors ;  it  would  be  better  to  tell  me.  I 
am  not  easily  offended.' 

*"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  said  Trafford,  while  he  thought  of  the 
reasonableness  of  her  request,  and  the  old  tender  longing  to  save 
her  pain,  if  possible,  came  over  him.  He  sought  rapidly  and 
eagerly  some  decent  pretext  Suddenly  a  happy  inspiration 
crossed  his  mind — Lord  Alfred  St  Lawrence's  letter,  in  which  he 
described  his  meeting  with  Torchester  and  a  very  nice  girl,  *  all 
alone  by  themselves.'  Yes,  it  was  the  very  thing.  *  I  sometimes 
think  you  are  a  little  quarrelsome ;  however,  promise  on  this  occa- 
sion to  take  what  I  am  going  to  say  in  good  part,  and  I  will  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it.' 

*  Pray  do ;  it  will  be  much  the  best  plan.' 

*  Well,  I  think  when  we  had  a  little  talk  on  the  subject,  you 
wished  poor  Torchester's  disappointment  as  regards  yourself 
should  be  kept  a  profound  secret  % ' 

*  Certainly;  and  is  it  not  1 ' 

*  So  far,  yes.  Now  do  you  remember  going  to  Versailles  with 
Torchester  one  day  to  a  f^te,  and  dining  with  him — I  mean  a 
whole  party — afterwards  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Maggie,  bathed  in  blushes.  *  I  had  no  idea  then 
that  it  was  such  a  breach  of  the  proprieties.  I  have  learnt  much 
since.' 

Trafford  was  silent  for  a  moment,  ind  then  resumed,  *  Do  you 
remember  meeting  a  young  Englishman  in  the  train,  who ' 

*  Dined  with  us — a  pleasant  fair  httle  man  ?  I  remember  him 
perfectly,'  interrupted  Maggie. 

*  Well,  he  is  Lord  Alfred  St  Lawrence;  and  probably  the  first 
thing  he  would  say  on  meeting  you  would  be  some  reminder  of 
your  having  been  at  Versailles  with  Torchester,  partly  to  chaff 
Tor.' 
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*  But/  said  Maggie,  still  a  little  bewildered, '  he  would  not  pro- 
bably remember  me/ 

'He  would/  said  Tra£fbrd,  emphatically.  'He  wrote  to  me 
about  you  before  I  ever  saw  you,  and ' 

'  Ah  !  I  see,'  cried  Maggie,  clasping  her  hands  together  in  much 
perturbation.  '  It  must  have  seemed  very  wrong  to  be  out  alone 
with  a  man  of  Lord  Torchester^s  rank.  What  must  he  have 
thought  r  And  as  she  spoke  her  eyes  met  Trafford's — a  deep 
blush  flitted  over  her  face ;  his  heart  beat  quick.  Both  at  once 
thought  of  another  t^te-^tete  expedition,  too  delightful  to  be  talk- 
ed about. 

'  You  exaggerate  terribly/  said  Trafford,  adding,  with  a  sup- 
pressed tenderness  of  which  he  was  unconscious, '  no  one  could 
know  you  and  think  evil ;  but,  as  it  is,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
that  poor  Torchester's  experiences  should  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
You  see  the  force  of  my  suggestion,  but  of  course  you  will  do  as 
you  think  fit' 

*  I  shall  certainly  act  as  you  suggest,'  said  Maggie,  quickly,  *  for 
I  feel  scarcely  capable  of  judging  such  a  question.  I  am  only 
learning  the  A  B  C  of  social  life.  Six  months  ago  I  did  not  com- 
prehend its  enormous  distances,  and  I  must  say  I  feel  infinitely 
provoked  at  being  compelled  to  use  the  smallest  deceit  about  so 
paltry  a  matter.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  of  more  importance  than 
you  admit/ 

'  It  is  not,  I  assure  you ;  but  one  day  I  shall  be  able  to  explain 
things  to  you  more  fully,  meantime  I  may  depend  upon ' 

'  My  staying  in  my  room  imder  false  pretences  1 '  interrupted 
Maggie.     *  Yes,  you  may.' 

'  Thank  you.' 

'  Nay,'  said  Maggie ;  *  I  ought  probably  to  thank  you/  and  they 
walked  on  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence. 

'  I  am  going  up  to  town  on  Monday/  said  Tra£fbrd,  rather  ab- 
ruptly, *  and  I  believe  the  Southam  party  disperse  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday/ 

*  I  am  glad  of  it — I  mean  about  Lady  Brockhurst's  friends,' 
added  Maggie,  smiling  at  her  inadvertence ;  'for  I  do  not  think 
Miss  Grantham  has  been  any  the  happier  for  them.  I  think  she 
looked  twice  as  bright  before  they  came.' 

*  Did  she] '  said  Trafibrd,  indifferently. 

Another  pause  ensued,  during  which  Trafford  thought  he  pro- 
bably ought  to  wish  his  companion  good  morning;  but  no,  he 
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would  go  a  little  further.  It  was  so  delightfully  like  their  pleasant 
Paris  intercoursa  There  could  be  no  possible  mischief.  And 
Maggie  reflected  in  a  troubled  tangled  fashion  what  could  possibly 
make  Mr  Trafford  so  earnest  and  eager  that  she  should  avoid  Lord 
Alfred;  surely  there  was  something  more  in  it  than  she  could 
make  out;  at  any  rate,  he  cared  enough  for  her  to  take  a  little 
trouble,  and  this  impression  sent  a  sudden  life  and  animation 
through  her  whole  being  that  she  did  not  stop  to  analyse  just  then. 
Paris  was  present  to  her  memory  also,  and  out  of  the  (|tdck  blend- 
ing current  of  associated  ideas  she  suddenly  broke  the  silence  by 
exclaiming :  *  I  had  a  long  letter  from  poor  Mrs  Berry — I  mean 
Madame  de  Bragance — on  Wednesday.  She  gives  me  a  dreadful 
account  of  the  Count,'  and  Maggie  proceeded  to  describe  Mrs 
Berry's  misfortunes. 

*  What  an  unprincipled  scoundrel ! '  exclaimed  TraflEbrd,  at  last. 
'  She  was  an  utter  idiot  to  be  taken  in  by  him ;  but  she  did  not 
deserve  such  treatment.  Can  you  not  fancy  her  heading  the  table 
at  a  fashionable  boarding-house  1  I  believe  there  are  such  places. 
I  protest  I  will  persuade  Tor  to  come  down  with  me  next  summer 
and  put  up  with  her  at — what  is  the  name  of  the  place  1  And, 
Miss  Grey,  tell  her  to  call  her  house  the  R6td  de  Bragance — it  will 
be  quite  a  success.    How  did  she  find  you  out  1 ' 

*  Oh,  my  cousin  forwarded  the  letter.' 

*  Of  course.    I  suppose  he  is  a  tolerable  correspondent  % ' 

*  He  gives  me  one  letter  for  every  two  of  mine,'  returned  Maggie, 
with  a  slight  smila  *  But  then  you  know  he  is  busy,  and  I  am 
idle.' 

*  Idle?'  repeated  Trafford,  indulging  in  a  long  look  at  her  fiace, 
now  lit  up  into  quite  a  different  expression  from  the  composed, 
pensive,  half-melancholy  countenance  he  had  so  often  noticed 
during  those  long  evenings  when  he  did  not  seem  to  see  her. 
*  Idle  %  Why  with  a  demi-semi  share  in  the  weight  of  authorship, 
how  can  you  be  idle  ?    What  has  become  of  the  novel  \ ' 

*  Ah  !  it  has  stood  still  since  Lady  Brockhurst  appeared,  though 
I  imagine  the  French  lady  Miss  Grantham  describes  would  come  in 
admirably.' 

*  Indeed !    Why  1*  aaked  Trafford. 

'  She  must  be  so  handsome  and  dark,  and  would  do  for  the 
wicked  woman.' 

*  Poor  Madame  de  Beaumanoir !  what  has  she  done  ? '  said  Traf 
ford,  laughing. 


'-;■•» 
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*  Nothing  very  bad,  I  dare  say/  returned  Maggie.  *  But  Miss 
Grantham's  description  of  her  has  made  quite  an  impression  on  my 
mind.  I  am  so  sorry  I  shall  miss  seeing  her  on  Friday,  by  obeying 
ycu,'  and  she  glanced  up  to  him  interrogatively. 

*  Yes,  you  must,'  said  Trafford,  meeting  her  eyes  with  a  look  half 
tender,  haK  entreating.    *  You  will  put  so  much  faith  in  me  T 

*  I  will,'  returned  Maggie,  feeling  that  had  the  *  I  will '  commit- 
ted her  to  a  far  more  tremendous  sacrifice  she  would  have  spoken 
it  *  I  fancy,  however,  I  have  seen  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,'  re- 
sumed Maggie. 

*  Indeed  !    Where  % '  said  Trafford,  in  no  small  surprise. 

*  At  the  H6tel  de  Ville.' 
*At<^balir 

'  Yes,'  said  Maggie,  smiling  that  he  should  italicise  the  ball.  '  Is 
she  not  a  tall  graceful  lady,  with  an  air  as  though  she  might  sit 
still,  for  everjrthing  must  come  to  her,  and  great  large  lustrous 
black  eyes  ] ' 

*  Exactly,  precisely ;  you  have  photographed  her.  How  did  you 
know  her  ]    You  are  a  keen  observer.' 

*  I  had  heard  you  speak  of  her,  then  I  saw  you  speaking  to  her 
in  the  small  solan  opening  from  the  ball-room,  and  I  felt  it  was 
Madame  de  Beaumanoir.'  Maggie  was  unconscious  of  all  her 
words  conveyed ;  she  simply  told  her  impressions  and  recollections, 
as  clearly  as  she  could,  but  for  long  afterwards  those  words  echoed 
in  Trafford's  heart :  *  I  felt  it  was  Madame  de  Beaumanoir.' 

*  Well,  you  have  the  less  to  regret  on  Friday,  and  I  would  advise 
you  to  write  a  chapter  about  her  at  once ;  she  will  enliven  your 
novel  immensely.'  Maggie  would  have  been  greatly  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  conviction  that  flashed  across  her,  that  Trafford 
neither  liked  nor  respected  Madame  de  Beaumanoir ;  something 
in  his  tone,  something  in  the  curl  of  his  lip,  and  more  than  all,  the 
strange  instinctive  sympathy  which  was  ever  present  between  them 
to  reveal  each  to  the  other. 

*  I  miss  one  of  my  dogs,'  said  Trafford,  abruptly.  *  I  must  go 
back  and  And  him  ;'  he  felt  he  must  not  go  on  talking  and  listen- 
ing. *  Shall  you  see  Bolton  when  you  go  in  ?  Pray  tell  him  I  am 
coming  to  pay  him  a  visit  before  dinner ; '  and,  raising  his  hat, 
Trafford  let  Maggie  pass  on. 

Maggie  foimd  the  interesting  invalid  in  a  mode  of  suppressed 
testiness,  for  Miss  Grantham,  in  her  riding  habit,  was  paying  him 
%  visit,  and  with  all  his  independence  of  spirit  Bolton  felt  himself 
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comprliadl  to  be  obflerrmnt  aad  deferentiad  to  the  yramde  damu ,  the 
ipvat  iieiicM  of  firEiithijn 

'Hsre  joa  had  s  nice  wmlk,  Mifls  Grejf  said  the  ck&tdainA, 

*  I  seem  icueely  to  see  joa,  smee  I  lent  toq  to  Mr  Boltoa.' 

'I  bare greaiij enjojed  it,'  rqplied  Maggie,  feeHng stnngelj  re- 
faictaiit  to  mentiaii  her  reooMitie ;  bat  determined  to  do  ao,  ahe 
went  on,  addienng  Bolton  :  '  I  met  Mr  Tiafford,  and  be  desired 
me  to  aaj  he  waa  coming  to  set;  yon  before  dinner.' 

'  He  ia  rerj  good,'  growled  the  goatj  aobject 

'I  fancied  Mr  Trafford  waa  at  Sontham,  as  nsoal,'  said  Miss 
(irantham,  with  a  aligbt  change  in  the  inflexion  of  her  Toice, 
which  cang^t  Maggie's  affectionate  nodce. 

'  I  do  not  think  he  has  been  there  to-day.'  said  Maggie  laughing ; 

*  he  waa  ahooting,  and  neaiiy  shot  me — tnen  he  told  me  he  wonld 
return  and  see  Mr  Bolton.  I  did  not  think  any  of  the  gentlemen 
were  oat  in  the  woods,  or  I  shoald  not  have  ventored  there.' 

So  saying,  she  rose  and  left  Miss  Grantham  with  Mr  Bolton,  to 
await,  as  ahe  thought  it  probable  she  would,  the  coming  of  her 
favoured  kinsman. 

When  Maggie  reached  the  welcome  solitude  of  her  own  room, 
she  set  herself  to  think  very  profoundly  of  her  conversation  with 
Trafford.  The  first  and  most  prominent  impression  was  wounded 
pride.  That  it  should  be  considered  so  derogatory  to  her  to  have 
iicen  seen  alone  with  Lord  Jorchester,  though  merely  going  to  meet 
her  chaperone  and  a  large  party  was  wormwood  to  her  proud  sen- 
sitive nature ;  yet  it  must  be  so,  or  a  man  like  Mr  Trafford,  so 
f:alm,  so  cognisant  of  the  real  value  of  things,  would  not  have  taken 
all  the  trouble  he  did.  And  how  good  it  was  of  him  !  How  true 
he  was  to  her !  All  the  truer  and  worthier  of  regard,  because  he 
never    for  a  moment  approached  love-making — nothing  of    the 

*  humbug'  against  which  Cousin  John  warned  her.  Nevertheless, 
the  whole  afiair  was  humiliating,  and  it  was  very  provoking  to 
reflect  that  wliile  the  society  of  these  pleasant  kindly  men,  with 
their  well-bred  readiness  to  oblige  and  unobtrusive  delicate  flattery 
of  manner,  which,  however  little  it  might  mean,  possessed  so  great 
a  chann,  was  forbidden  to  her,  on  the  other  hand,  the  honest 
affection  of  a  man,  for  whose  character  she  could  not  help  feeling  a 
certain  respect,  was  utterly  distasteful  for  want  of  those  outward 
symbols,  which  she  was  by  no  means  sure  were  the  certain  sign  of 
an  equivalent  inward  grace.  *  Still,'  she  thought,  *  if  Mr  Trafford'a 
Life  had  been  ever  so  rough,  he  never  could  be  like  Cousin  John  • 
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there  is  something  quite  different  in  him.  Lord  TorcheBttsr  might 
have  been  ;  under  his  careless  quiet  ways  there  is  a  world  of  pride 
and  conceit ;  but  I  do  like  him ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not  feel  that 
he  is  in  the  slightest  degree  too  good  or  too  great  to  associate  with 
me.  The  only  one  I  feel  to  be  my  superior  is  Miss  Grantham, 
and  she  is.  She  is  so  good,  so  generous,  so  grand  and  beautiful. 
She  is  almost  fond  of  me  too,  and  I  do  hate  to  deceive  her  in  the 
very  least  thing ;  yet  it  is  as  well  she  should  not  know  that  Lord 
Torchester  was  ever  so  silly  as  to  propose  for  me — what  could  he 
have  been  thinking  about  1  I  had  better  do  as  Mr  Trafford 
advises  me.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  decision,  Maggie  discovered  she  had  ahead- 
ache  and  slight  cold,  after  reading  and  playing  backgammon  with 
Mr  Bolton  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  next  day ;  so  retired,  hav- 
ing tormented  herself  into  a  state  of  discomfort  not  far  short  of 
the  indisposition  she  affected. 

*  You  are  really  looking  unwell  and  headachy,'  said  Miss  Grant- 
ham, when  Maggie  went  to  her  dressing-room,  as  was  her  habit 
before  dinner.  *  Pray  do  not  think  of  coming  down  this  evening 
if  you  do  not  feel  quite  equal  to  it ;  but  try  and  be  well  to-morrow, 
for  some  of  the  Southam  party  are  coming  over  to  dinner.' 

*  You  will  want  me  to  play  for  you,'  faltered  Maggie,  feeling  the 
guiltiest  wretch  on  earth. 

*  Not  on  that  account,'  replied  Miss  Grantham.  *  Lady  Brock- 
hurst  plays  veiy  well  and  is  most  obliging.  But  I  want  you  to 
see  la  Marquise  de  Beaumanoir,  that  we  may  talk  of  her  and  com- 
pare notes ;  she  is  a  handsome  witch.  I  cannot  like  her.  Geoffrey 
Trafford  seems  perfectly  unlike  himself  since  she  cama  But  we 
will  discuss  all  that  the  day  after  to-morrow.  If  you  are  laid  up, 
what  will  Mr  Bolton  do  ?  He  would  hardly  have  you  at  first,  and 
now  he  evidently  thinks  himself  ill-used  if  you  snatch  an  hour's 
walk.' 

*  Oh  !  I  shall  manage  to  read  to  him.' 

*  No,  no.     Keep  yourseK  up  for  the  evening.' 

Maggie  therefore  secluded  herself,  and  never  did  she  feel  so 
Jesolate,  so  divested  of  all  ties.  If  Cousin  John  had  been  any- 
thing bearable,  her  heart  would  have  turned  to  him  in  such  an 
hour.  But  he  was  not;  and  in  spite  of  her  most  determined  efforts, 
Trafford's  look  and  tone  at  that  terrible  moment  when  he  bid  her 
good-bye  in  Paris,  his  words,  the  sort  of  impulse  with  which  he 
turned  back  to  say, '  Should  you  be  in  any  trouble  or  difficulty 
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promise  to  write  to  me — promise  me  this,  dear  Maggie  ; '  would 
oome  back  to  her  with  a  mingled  pain  and  delight.  Yes ;  great  and 
remote  and  unapproachable  as  he  was,  some  mysterious  link  of 
sympathy  existed  between  them.  And  then  that  delightful  drive 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  to  which  he  never  made  the  smallest 
allusion ;  thcU,  at  all  events,  was  a  secret  known  to  themselves 
alone. 

After  listening  awhile  to  the  distant  sounds  of  music  and  laugh- 
ter, which  came  to  her  at  intervals  when  the  doors  of  the  rooms 
down-stairs  opened,  Maggie  went  sadly  to  bed,  and  fell  asleep, 
planning  an  ideal  home — very  sweet  and  humble,  framed  out  of 
dear  memories  of  the  old  one  and  certain  lessons  since  laid  deeply 
to  heart  But  alas  !  there  was  no  well-defined  object  to  share  it 
with  her  ;  only  a  very  misty  outline,  with  dark  eyes  and  a  grave 
tender  smile.  Even  from  this  she  strove  to  turn  away  ;  and  so, 
fighting  wearily  against  such  foolish  fancies,  she  passed  into  real 
dreamland,  with  the  tears  on  the  long  lashes  which  were  one  of 
her  few  claims  to  beauty. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  the  dinner-party 
that  Miss  Grantham  came  into  Maggie's  sitting-room,  her  hat  in  her 
hand ;  and,  throwing  off  a  thick  mantle,  she  sat  down  on  a  low 
chair  before  the  fire.  *  Are  you  better,  ^liss  Grey  ?  I  was  so  sorry 
you  were  not  able  to  join  us  last  night/ 

'  Had  you  a  pleasant  dinner  ] ' 

*  Yes — very — quite  a  success,  the  people  seemed  to  think.  I  was 
very  tired.  I  do  wish  you  had  seen  Madame  de  Beaumanoir ;  she 
was  quite  a  picture.  She  wore  ruby  velvet,  with  a  square  corsage 
and  such  superb  old  white  point,  carbuncle  and  diamond  ornaments, 
and  one  great  red  rose,  with  a  diamond  heart  in  her  hair.  Nothing 
could  be  more  effective.  And  then  she  is  so  calm  and  still,  as  if 
there  to  receive  homage ;  yet,  with  all  her  quiet,  she  gives  me  the 
idea  of  a  smouldering  fire.  I  wonder  why  Lady  Brockhurst  likes 
her  so  much  ?  She  has  none  of  the  airy  grace  of  a  Frenchwoman. 
I  could  fancy  one  of  those  grand,  wicked  Italian  women  we  read  of. 
I  do  wish  you  had  seen  her.' 

*  I  wish  I  had  ;  but  I  was  better  in  my  room.' 

*  Lady  Brockhurst  was  so  pretty  and  charming  ;  and  Aunt  Dor- 
mer kept  wide  awake.  But  you  would  have  been  amused  at  the 
way  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  tries  to  put  me  back  into  my  place  as 
ft  demoiselle.    She  expressed,  in  her  gentle  way,  her  compassion  lot 
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iny  desolate  position  as  an  unmarried  woman,  without  an  assured 
stand  in  society.  It  was  very  politely  veiled,  but  that  was  the  sum 
of  it ;  and  I  must  say  Geofi&ey  stood  by  me  gallantly.  He  said, 
'*  You  must  make  allowance  for  English  habits.  We,  Miss  Grant- 
ham's devoted  adherents,  believe  she  can  stand  alone,  though  each 
and  all  hope  she  will  not."  Now  that  was  very  good,  for  I  am  sure 
ha  does  not  seem  to  care  much  about  it.  The  way  he  has  run  after 
Madame  de  Beaumanoir  is  perfectly  scandalous.  Have  you  not 
seen  a  great  change  in  him  since  she  was  here  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  I  think  I  do/ 

*  Now,  I  know  you  observe  keenly.  Miss  Grey — and — and ' — ^the 
proud  heiress  blushed  and  hesitated — '  I  think  you  are  a  true-heart- 
ed girl  and  fond  of  me  ;  if  I  open  my  mind  to  you,  you  will  not 
betray  me  ]  For,  do  you  know,  I  have  no  one  to  speak  to  confi- 
dentially. I  used  to  tell  Lady  Brockhurst  everything ;  but  I  do 
not  feel  as  if  1  could  now.' 

'  If  I  could  be  the  smallest  use  or  comfort  to  you,'  cried  Maggie, 
enthusiastically, '  it  would  make  me  so  happy ;  and  indeed  you  may 
trust  me.' 

*  I  believe  it,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  and  then  kept  silence  for  a 
long  time,  as  it  seemed  to  her  listener. 

*  I  never  remember  the  world  without  Geoffrey  Trafford,'  began 
the  heiress,  in  a  low  dreamy  tone.  *  You  see  he  was  quite  grown 
up — a  man — when  Torchester  and  I  were  children,  and  looked 
older  than  he  is.  There  was  always  a  sort  of  importance  about 
him  ;  I  do  not  know  why  ;  not  of  his  own  seeking.  Grandpapa 
thought  so  much  of  him ;  and  Lady  Torchester — every  one.  He 
was  quite  run  after  in  London,  I  have  been  told.  When  he  was 
down  here,  if  I  was  naughty  (and  I  wa9  generally),  he  would  some- 
times speak  to  me  a  few  stem  words  that  made  me  quite  ashamed 
of  myself.  But  usually  he  was  so  gentle.  I  used  to  sit  on  his 
knee  in  those  days,  and  kiss  him,  and  put  my  head  on  his  shoulder.' 
The  beautiful  heiress  smiled  and  blushed  as  she  spoke,  while  her 
companion  coloured  from  sympathy.  *  Even  then,'  resumed  Mis8 
Grantham,  *  I  determined  to  marry  Geoffrey  Trafford ;  and  indeed 
I  imagined  I  had  only  to  will  it — I  was  so  accustomed  to  get  every- 
thing I  wanted.  Well,  then  he  took  to  the  wandering  life  that 
vexes  poor  Mr  Bolton  so  much,  and  I  saw  very  little  of  him ;  indeed, 
we  had  not  met  at  all  for  four  years,  and  I  had  quite  ceased  to 
think  of  him,  when  he  came  over  to  Craigmurchan  Castle  last 
autumn,  while  I  was  staying  there.    I  had  been  growing  quite  si'-'Jr 
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of  every  one,  they  made  such  a  foss  about  me,  and  I  wclb  so  pleased 
to  see  Geofil  He  was  not  nearly  so  good-looking  as  he  had  been, 
he  had  grown  very  dark  and  thin ;  but,  oh !  he  was  just  the  same 
to  me,  and  the  moment  we  met  I /e^  just  the  same.  He  was  as 
kind  and  gentle  as  ever,  but  I  could  not  play  tricks  and  coquette 
with  him  ;  a  word  always  brought  me  to  my  senses.  And  then  he 
was  so  calm ;  I  always  felt  him  an  unattainable  good,  and  it  was  so 
provoking  that  the  only  thing  on  earth  I  cared  much  about  I  could 
not  get  Ah  !  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  have  suffered.  He  and 
Torchester  went  away  to  St  Petersburg,  and  I  was  wretched  and 
restless  till  we  met  in  London,  and  then  I  was  so  happy  !  He 
seemed  quite  pleased  to  come  down  here.  We  were  always  to- 
gether, and  though  he  never  made  love  to  me,  he  never  would  have 
stayed  on  here  for  three  weeks  unless  there  was  some  extraordinary 
attraction.  I  used  to  fancy  that  my  being  so  rich  kept  him  back, 
for  I  believe  he  is  rather  poor,  and  he  is  proud  and  peculiar.  1 
think  the  secret  of  his  importance  is,  that  he  does  not  value  what 
other  people  do  ;  he  has  no  price,  in  short.  Every  one  will  hear 
the  truth  from  him.  Ah ! '  cried  the  heiress,  suddenly  cLospin^ 
Maggie's  hands,  *  I  would  give  all  I  have  and  hope  for,  just  to  hear 
GeoflFrey  ask  me  to  love  him,  and  see  him  look  at  me  as  I  know  he 
could  look.'  Then  covering  her  face,  she  exclaimed,  *  It  is  very 
shocking  to  say  so,  but  it  is  such  a  comfort  I  And  you  will  not 
betray  me  % ' 

*  No,  you  may  trust  me,  dearest,'  said  Maggie,  tenderly.  All 
formality  had  disappeared  between  them ;  it  was  not  the  noble 
mistress  and  the  obedient  secretary,  but  woman  and  woman — 
sweet  nature,  free  from  all  masquerade.  *  But  you  must  try  and 
not  think  so  much  about  him,'  said  Maggie,  tremblingly ;  for  some- 
thing told  her  that  her  friend's  love  was  hopeless. 

*  Why  ?'  cried  Miss  Grantham,  snatching  away  her  hand.  *  Do 
you  think  I  am  not  to  be  loved  1    Do  you  too  see  his  indifference  V 

*  By  no  means ;  I  have  always  seen  that  he  prefers  being  with 
you  to  any  one.  But  remember,  there  is  much  of  his  life  you  know 
nothing  about  He  may  have  formed  some  other  attachment  or 
engagement  Indeed,'  cried  Maggie,  ardently,  *  he  must  have  lost 
his  heart  before  he  saw  you  in  Scotland,  or  he  could  not  have 
helped  falling  in  love  with  you.' 

*  Yoxi.  think  so,  at  all  events  ;  there  is  truth  in  your  voice,'  said 
Miss  Grantham.  She  rose  and  stood  before  the  long  glass  between 
the  windows.    *  It  \&  too  dark  to  see  much '  she  said    '  I  am  fair 
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enoxLgh ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  that ;  but  I  am  never  qnite  sure  I  un- 
derstand Geofirey.  Oh !  we  were  bo  happy  before  this  odious 
Frenchwoman  appeared !  He  is  quite  devoted  to  her.  Do  you 
know,  he  has  only  ridden  with  me  once  since  Christmas  Day  1  and 
now'  (lowering  her  voice)  *he  is  going  to  town  on  Monday  and  she 
is  going  on  Tuesday!  You  know  he  had  positively  refused  to 
remain  here  a  day  longer  than  last  Wednesday  week,  and  directly 
he  heard  she  was  here  he  changed  all  his  plans^  and,  I  believe,  is 
only  going  because  she  is.  I  believe  they  have  settled  it  between 
theuL* 

*  But  is  not  this  lady  married  1 '  asked  Maggie,  somewhat  scan- 
dalised. 

*  Yes,  of  course  she  is.  Oh  I  that  does  not  matter.  Though  I 
really  believe  Geoffrey  Trafford  is  very  steady,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  stop  at  trifles  if  he  wanted  anytiung  very  much.' 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Maggie  said  softly  : '  It  is  very  curious 
why  he  should  seem  so  devoted,  for  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  he 
does  not  really  like  Madame  de  Beaumanoir.' 

^Whyl  why?'  asked  Miss  Grantham  eagerly.  'I  have  some 
such  unaccountable  impression  myself ;  that  is  why  I  so  much 
wished  you  to  see  them  together.    What  are  your  reasons  %  * 

*  Mr  Tratford's  voice  is  very  expressive,'  said  Maggie,  a  little  re- 
luctantly, *and  when  he  says  '*  Madame  de  Beaumanoir"  or  'Hhe 
charming  Marquise,"  there  is  a  little  something  of  impatience  or 
contempt — oh,  I  cannot  describe  what — ^in  his  voice.  And  then, 
the  other  day,  when  you  were  all  going  to  ride  somewhere — I  for- 
get the  name — ^he  was  in  the  hall,  and  said,  "  I  must  go  to  Southam," 
as  if  it  were  such  a  punishment' 

*  Might  that  not  have  been  put  on  1 '  asked  Miss  Grantham'. 

*  Oh,  no,  no  ! '  cried  Maggie  ;  '  he  spoke  out  from  his  heart.' 

'  You  are  a  shrewd  little  thing,'  returned  Miss  Grantham.  ^  But 
1  too  think  that  Madame  de  Beaimianoir  has  some  hold  upon  him 
we  cannot  understand.'  She  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  re- 
sumed :  '  After  all,  I  sometimes  think  Geoffirey  is  not  quite  indif- 
ferent to  ma  You  must  tell  me  your  opinion  now  that  I  have 
spoken  so  openly  ;  but  be  sure  you  give  me  your  real  opinion.' 

'On  such  a  subject  I  would  not  for  worlds  disguise  it,'  said 
Maggie  earnestly.  'To  me  it  seems  that  he  mnst  love  you — that 
he  cannot  help  it ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say.  And  oh,  dear  Miss 
Grantham,  try  not  to  think  of  him.  If  he  loves  any  one  eke,  you 
must  put  him  out  of  your  heart ;  you  must  not  submit  yourself  to 
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the  indignity  of  giving  more  than  you  receive.  But  as  to  me,  say 
anything  and  everything ;  I  wUl  never  repeat  a  syUable  again,  even 
to  my  own  thoughts,  if  you  wish  me  not ;  all  shall  be  sacred  to  me. 

*  You  are  a  dear,  tender,  delicate  thing  !'  cried  Miss  Grantham. 

*  You  have  taken  all  this  just  as  I  like ;  you  don't  humiliate  me, 
and  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  speak  to  you.  I  am  in  your  debt 
for  this.' 

*  Ah ! '  said  Maggie,  who  had  sat  down  on  a  low  ottoman  near 
her,  drawing  closer  as  she  spoke, '  if  you  would  love  me  a  little — 
just  a  little  bit !    For  I  am  very  lonely.' 

'  I  will,'  cried  the  generous,  passionate,  indulged  heiress,  laying 
her  arm  on  her  companion's  shoulder.    '  You  shall  be  my  friend.' 

Maggie  looked  up  delighted.  The  firelight  flashed  and  glowed 
over  the  fine  form,  the  grand  blue  eyes,  the  rich,  disordered  golden 
hair.  The  protecting  attitude  of  the  one,  the  tender,  quiet,  slender 
figure  at  her  feet,  with  upturned,  steadfast,  sad  eyes — ^they  made  a 
pretty  picture ;  but  a  discerner  of  character  might,  perhaps,  have 
traced  more  of  strength  and  endurance  in  the  humbler  face  and 
form. 

*  Now  it  is  time  to  dress,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  after  a  pause, 

*  and  you  must  come  down  to  dinner  to-day  as  my  friend.' 

*  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  do  not  mean  that  sort  of  friendship,'  said  jMaggie, 
smiling  brightly ;  *  nothing  can  bridge  over  the  space  between  us. 
But  I  mean,  when  we  are  alone,  or  that  you  have  none  of  your  own 
people  with  you,  that  you  should  consider  me  a  true,  faithful 
friend,  if  not  a  very  useful  one,  and  just  let  me  do  whatever  I  cau 
for  you.' 

*I  should  like  you  to  come  down  to  dinner,  though.  Why 
should  I  not  have  whom  I  like  ? ' 

*  Certainly ;  but  I  should  prefer  to  keep  in  my  place,  and  you 
would  find  it  awkward  to  send  me  back  to  it,  as  yon  would  be 
obliged  some  day.    Be  guided  by  me  in  this.' 

'  As  you  seem  so  earnest  about  it,  I  give  in,'  said  Miss  Grant- 
ham ;  *  but  I  shall  certainly  expect  you  in  the  evening.  You  can 
wear  a  morning  dress,  if  you  fear  to  increase  your  cold.  I  really 
feel  brighter  and  more  hopeful  since  I  had  this  talk  with  you. 

There  was  but  a  small  party  in  the  green  drawing-room  that 
evening.  Trafford,  however,  had  for  once  renounced  the  seductions 
of  Southam,  aud  bestowed  his  attention  on  Miss  Grantham,  who 
pLiyed  piquet  with  Mr  Bolton.  It  was  the  first  evening  for  more 
than  a  week  that  Bolton  had  joined  the  circle. 
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*  How  are  you,  Miss  Grey  ]'  aaked  Lord  Torchester,  ranging  up 
alongside.  *  So  you  were  on  the  sick  list  yesterday  1  You  ^ould 
have  met  St  Lawrence  if  you  had  been  able  to  come  down.  Don't 
you  remember  little  Alf .' 

*  Scarcely/  said  Maggie,  blushing  and  trembling  at  this  sudden 
trenching  on  forbidden  ground,  after  all  she  had  submitted  to  to 
avoid  it. 

'  A  fair-haired  bright  little  fellow — dined  with  us  at  Versailles. 
What  a  jolly  day  that  was  ! '  Lord  Torchester  began  to  forget  he 
had  absolutely  proposed  to  this  quiet  little  girl,  and  was  only  con- 
scious in  a  kindly  way  that  she  was  pleasantly  unobtrusive,  and 
had  evidently  kept  faith  loyally  with  him. 

*  It  was,  indeed,'  replied  Maggie,  looking  up,  *a  most  charming 
day '—and  to  change  the  subject  before  any  one  could  overhear 
their  conversation,  she  began  to  speak  of  Mrs  Berry  and  her  mis- 
fortunes. Lord  Torchester  was  quite  interested.  He  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  gossip,  and  like  Trafford,  was  highly  amused 
at  the  idea  of  her  establishing  a  boarding-house.  While  they  con- 
versed. Miss  Grantham's  game  came  to  an  end,  and  Mr  Bolton  said 
good-night. 

*  Prudence  is  the  better  part  of  valour,  so  I  shall  not  trifle  with 
the  tyrant ;  but  do  not  fancy  you  are  to  be  off  duty,  Miss  Grey.  I 
shall  expect  a  long  lecture  to-morrow  if  Miss  Grantham  can  spare 
you.' 

*  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  Mr  Bolton.*  ^ 

*  Let  me  help  you  up-stairs,'  said  Trafford,  good-naturedly. 

*  Come,  Messieurs  I  Lady  Dormer  is  waiting  for  her  whist,'  said 
^liss  Grantham,  as  they  left  the  room.  She  spoke  with  authority, 
and  her  listeners  felt  bound  to  obey.  So  all  sat  down,  Maggie 
having  Lord  Torchester  for  a  partner. 

Trafford  stopped  to  look  at  the  game  when  he  returned,  and  then 
joined  his  hostess,  who  was  reading  by  the  fireside  at  some  distance 
from  the  whist  table.  After  exchanging  a  few  remarks  they  were 
silent,  a  feeling  of  restraint  embarrassing  both.  At  last  Miss 
Grantham,  whose  eyes  rested  on  the  whist  party,  exclaimed  warm- 
ly and  abruptly, '  She  is  a  sweet  girl ;  quite  an  unconmion  charac- 
ter.   She  has  won  my  heart.' 

*  Who  is  this  fortunate  individual  ] ' 

^  Miss  Grey.    I  had  such  a  long  talk  with  her  to-day.    I  do  not 
think  she  is  very  happy.' 
Miss  Grantham's  words  gave  Trafford  sincere  pleasure,  thou£^ 
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^^-^—-^„  __     a  ^'^  epoakt^a  stabiHtj.     Be  locked 
j^^J^^l^iii^y,  tlmot  ttmder  expreaskm. 
t^*^B^_A^A»ifthtTBit>iiMd  &  foothotd  in  sach  a  royal 
'^T  ?T^Sm  ballsv«d  row  heart  to  be,' he  saia,  in  tlw 
ToiM;  utd  Uie  beinae  of  Grantham 
ft  tUng  lifo  ins- 
^ te  a foodudd  iu  it,' she  went  OD.    'And 
jplk  of  han,ahe  shall  never  many  him;  she 
4g  not  tiunk  ihe  caree  for  him.' 
liid  KiSwd,  smiling. 

gwrtlenaw  I  cooU  ttot  take  libertiea  with 

J  Uka  K  much.     There  b  alw^n  something  to 

L I  btBJn  to  expect  wonders  from  the  ntrrel, 
jfajtht  project  of  appeanng  in  it  Tonr  percep- 
flttg  painfully  Tivid.      Our  chaiacters  are  at  your 

jh  QmSl  Bat  I  most  sBjr  I  am  tempted  to  take  your 
^d*  Buatimanoir,  label  her  "  Poison,''  and  give  her  a 
Bi  In  my  pages.' 

■  the  aort  of  antipathy  you  seem  to  have  felt  to  my 

»  (nand  from  the  first,    I«  there  anything  that  can  be 

*^^T^^a(on  lit  the  bottom  of  itt    Or  is  it  simply  cooBtitu- 

^Tvl^imtiiiiml.  moral,  mental,  physical— anything  you  like. 
._,  I  ,j|,  qiiil«  sure  she  hates  me.' 

^Sh|  tlic  coiitrtiTy,'  said  Tralford,  amused  at  her  eamestneas, '  shi* 
^^/m  y>'"  unmenaely,  and  oft«n  talks  of  the  grace  and  beau^ 
^PIug^gOKHMlle  de  Qrantam,"  as  she  calla  you.    Nothing,  I  am 
'l^.fP^  give  her  greater  pleomire  than  to  dispose  of  yon  and 
£terilorics.    She  considers  your  leladves  terribly  negligent  of 
r^^hl^!  ^'^^  considers  Torcheater  as  the  most  proper  and 
„»!  alliance  for  you.' 
"^tfj^Bny  1 '  cried  Miss  Grantham,  her  eyes  sparkling.    '  How  dare 
^  ^tiowu  me  with  that  horrid  woman  ?    I  cannot  bear  to  think 
^n^t'— the  indignant  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 
**}[iti8srt!t,'  replied  Trafford,  more  gravely, 'do  you  not  think 
H  might  trust  your  name  with  me  t    Who  would  regard  it  more 
iphrly  than  1 1    Come  I  what  hare  I  done  to  vex  you  lately,  eh, 
Pyarriret  l-~fr>r  I  have  not  been  in  fovonr.' 


*trt* 
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'  I  do  not  admit  that,'  said  Miss  Qrantham,  recovering  herself. 
*  You  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  my  displeasure.' 

Here  the  whist  party  showed  a  desire  for  change.  Mr  Long- 
more  thought  that  dangerous,  careless  fellow  Trafford  had  ei^joyed 
a  long  enough  tite-d-tSte  with  the  heiress ;  and  Maggie,  feeling  un- 
accountably weary  and  dreadfully  stupid,  took  advantage  of  her 
character  as  a  semi-invalid  to  retire. 

*  Take  care  of  yourself,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  kindly.  *  Be 
sure  you  send  for  nurse  to  give  you  one  of  her  famous  milk 
possets.' 

Maggie  tried  in  vain  to  sleep ;  she  had  too  much  food  for  thought 
to  be  successful ;  every  day  seemed  to  bring  some  subtle  change 
in  her  inner  history,  the  one  which  had  just  closed  especially. 
Though  always  fighting  stoutly  against  the  ever-intrusive  ideas  of 
Trafibrd's  words  and  looks  and  pleasant  voice,  which  sounded  as  if 
it  never  could  adapt  itself  to  anything  silly,  or  coarse,  or  false ; 
though  she  struggled  against  these  recollections,  and  endeavoured, 
in  thought,  to  keep  herself  separate  from  any  association  with  so 
exalted  a  personage,  she  had  never  known  how  inextricably  he  was 
entwined  with  every  fibre  of  her  heart  until  that  day,  when  Miss 
Grantham's  confession  imperatively  demanded  her  utter  renimcia- 
tion  of  such  sweet  vague  dreams !  He  now  belonged  to  her  friend, 
and  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  reason  assigned  by  Miss 
Grantham  (Trafford's  possible  poverty),  was  the  only  one  which 
held  him  back  from  being  her  avowed  lover.  Maggie  had  never 
imagined  that  any  of  the  mighty  Traflfords  could  be  even  compara- 
tively poor ;  this  partially  accounted  for  his  seeming  indifference 
to  his  beautiful  kinswoman ;  and  yet — ^yet,  across  aU  her  reasoning 
and  resolution  came  the  strong  instinctive  conviction  that  he  did 
not  love  the  heiress  of  Grantham.  *  Thank  God,'  she  thought, 
'  he  is  going  away ;  I  shall  be  more  at  rest  when  he  is  not  here  to 
puzzle  me.  What  could  have  been  his  object  in  wishing  me  to 
avoid  that  Lord  Alfred  1  From  the  way  Lord  Torchester  spoke, 
it  could  not  have  mattered  much  whether  I  met  him  or  not  At 
all  events,  Mr  Trafford  must  have  meant  welL  If  I  doubted  that» 
chaos  indeed  would  be  come  again  ! ' 

Sunday  broke  through  a  misty  rain,  and  the  three  ladies  drove 
solemnly  to  church,  escorted  by  the  correct  Grantham  Longmore, 
whom  Miss  Grantham  declared  had  been  christened  with  a  view 
to  his  inheriting,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  the  family  domains. 
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Lord  ToTchester  and  Trafford  disappeared  at  church  time,  and 
Mr  Bolton  had  not  made  his  descent. 

*  What  has  become  of  Torchester  1  *  asked  Miss  Grantham. 

*  Oh !  he  and  Trafford  talked  of  riding  over  to  Hillsborough,  to 
see  some  colts  that  are  for  sale/  replied  Longmore. 

Lady  Brockhurst  and  all  her  party,  except  Madame  de  Beau- 
manoir,  were  in  the  family  pew,  and  Miss  Grantham,  noting  the 
exception,  glanced  expressively  at  Maggie. 

'  You  should  have  brought  Madame  la  Marquise  to  see  an  Eng- 
lish country  church,'  said  Miss  Grantham  to  the  Viscountess,  as 
the  two  parties  joined  issue  in  the  porch. 

'  She  was  to  have  come,'  said  Lady  Brockhurst, '  but  had  letters 
from  Paris — ^I  fancy  from  the  cUrecteur,  though  she  is  rather  un 
esprit  fort — so  she  stayed  at  home  to  answer  them.  I  imagine  a 
Protestant  temple  was  tabooed.  I  shall  miss  her  terribly-- she 
leaves  on  Tuesday— a  most  charming  person  / 

'  Exceedingly,'  said  Miss  Grantham .  *  I  don't  believe  a  word 
about  her  being  forbidden  to  enter  a  Protestant  church,'  she  con. 
tinned,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  carriage.  *  She  cares  little  for 
church  or  confession,  I  suspect.' 

*  Still,  it  is  possible,'  said  Maggie.  *  Many  Frenchwomen  are 
devotes  in  an  odd  inconsistent  way.' 

Trafford  was  rather  late  for  luncheon,  and  Miss  Grantham 
remarked,  *I  thought  you  and  Tor  went  over  to  Hillsborough 
together  1 ' 

*  I  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  but  I  do  not  interest  my- 
self in  colts,  as  I  have  no  stud,'  replied  Trafford  in  a  quiet  voice, 
and  Miss  Grantham  somehow  did  not  like  to  question  him  further, 
so  asked  if  any  one  had  seen  Mr  Bolton.  Maggie  had.  He  had 
had  some  severe  twinges,  but  was  rather  amiable,  and  she  was 
going  to  read  to  him  after  luncheon. 

A  heavy  cloud  settled  on  Miss  Grantham's  brow,  and  she  scarcely 
spoke  again  during  the  repast.  Immediately  it  was  over  she  rose 
and  retired  to  her  study,  where  Maggie  followed  her. 

*  Don't  stay  with  me,'  said  the  heiress  abruptly.  *  I  would  not 
speak  if  you  did.  Go  to  Mr  Bolton ;  I  shall  be  in  a  better  temper 
when  you  come  back.' 

Maggie  obeyed;  and  as  she  went  out  met  Trafford  at  tlie 
door. 

*  Is  Miss  Grantham  visible  1 '  he  asked. 

I  think  so,'  replied  Maggie,  and  passed  on 
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*  It  is  quite  fine  now,  Margaret.  Tor  and  Longmore  have  gone 
tc)  smoke ;  come  out  and  have  a  walk  with  me.' 

*  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  accommodate  myself  to  your  whims/ 
*Do  come.    It  is  my  last  day  here,  so  don't  be  unfriendly. 

Come,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.' 

*  If  I  take  cold,  on  your  head  be  it,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  rising; 
and  a  few  minutes  later,  from  the  window  of  Mr  Bolton's  sitting- 
room,  Maggie  saw  the  pair  (and  exceedingly  well  matched  they 
looked)  walk  away  down  one  of  the  carriage-drives  that  crossed 
the  park. 

The  evening  passed  as  usual,  but  Maggie  observed  that  IViiss 
Grantham  was  peculiarly  quiet  and  pensive;  and  when  they 
retired  made  no  advance  to  a  private  talk.  Trafford,  in  saying 
good  night,  looked  into  her  eyes  earnestly  for  an  instant,  adding, 
*  And  good-bye.    I  leave  in  the  morning.' 
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The  next  morning  all  the  world  seemed  absorbed  in  Mr  Traf- 
ford's  departure  which  Maggie  viewed  from  a  safe  window,  half 
hidden  by  a  friendly  curtain.  She  had  thanked  Gk)d  he  was  going, 
and  now  he  was  gone  !  Well,  it  was  wonderful  how  much  seemed 
to  have  gone  with  him.  She  felt  disappointed,  too,  that  Miss 
Grantham  had  not  sought  her  for  sympathy  and  comfort.  It 
seemed  that  the  burst  of  warmth  and  affection  which  had  so  de- 
lighted her,  was  to  bear  no  further  fruits.  However  Maggie  deter- 
mined to  arm  herself  with  the  twin  giants — ^faith  and  patience. 

Luncheon  was  hardly  over  when  the  Southam  carriage  drove  up, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  Miss  Grantham,  'Lady  Brockhurst  and 
Madame  de  Beaumanoir'  were  announced  to  be  in  the  drawing- 
room.  *  Be  sure  you  come  in,'  said  Miss  Grantham  to  Maggie.  '  I 
am  so  glad  there  is  a  chance  for  you  to  see  her.'  They  were  almost 
the  first  words  she  had  spoken  since  she  sat  down,  and  Maggie  was 
quite  rejoiced  to  be  addressed  even  in  a  semi-confidential  manner. 
To  the  spoilt  heiress  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  disguise  her  feel 
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lugs,  or  assume  that  which  she  did  not  feel,  and  every  one  could 
discern  that  she  was  depressed  and  ill  at  ease. 

This  condition  of  things  being  attributed  by  the  remaining 
gentlemen  to  the  departure  of  'that  fellow  Trs^ord,'  they  were 
proportionably  discontented,  so  a  general  gloom  infected  the  com- 
pany, and  eveiy  one  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  visitors. 

When  Maggie  reached  the  drawing-room.  Miss  Grantham  was 
speaking  to  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  who  stood  near  the  fire,  and 
Lady  Brockhurst  had  nestled  herself  into  a  low  chair  close  to 
Lady  Dormer. 

As  Maggie  entered,  Miss  Grantham  half  turned,  and  said, '  Miss 
Grey.    Lady  Brockhurst    Madame  de  Beaumanoir.' 

Both  ladies  looked  at  her,  and  Maggie  felt  abashed  under  their 
scrutiny  ;  there  was,  she  fancied,  something  peculiar  in  the  glance 
which  the  French  lady  flashed  upon  her,  as  though  she  knew  and 
hated  her ;  it  was  but  instantaneous,  and  she  was  bland  as  ever- 

'  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  was  going  to  leave  us  to-day,  but  the 
weather  was  so  fine  she  said  she  would  like  to  drive  over  and  bii 
you  good-bye,'  said  Lady  Brockhurst  to  Miss  Grantham. 

*  How  very  kind !    Then  you  do  not  leave  just  yet  1 ' 

*  To-morrow,  sans  f ante.  I  am  obliged  to  return  to  Paris.  This 
charming  visit  has  kept  me  too  long.  I  hope,  dear  Mademoiselle, 
to  see  you  soon  in  our  gay  city.'  Then  turning  to  Maggie,  with 
what  she  thought  perfect  sweetness  and  good-breeding,  *  Have 
you  been  in  Paris,  Mademoiselle  1 ' 

*  Yes ;  and  greatly  eiyoyed  my  stay  there.' 

'Without  doubt  I  suppose  you  were  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Grantham,'  continued  the  Marquise,  looking  steadfastly  at  her. 

Maggie  could  not  help  blushing  under  her  gaze,  while  Miss 
Grantham  answered,  *  No.  Miss  Grey  and  I  had  not  found  each 
other  out  then.' 

'  I  imagined  Mademoiselle  had  been  your  companion  for  long ; 
all  things  are  so  feudal  and  long  established  in  your  magnificent 
ck/Ueau. 

*  Miss  Grey  could  not  be  a  very  old  institution  anywhere,*  said 
Ijord  Torchester,  good-humoure<Uy  in  English  (the  conversation 
had  hitherto  been  carried  on  in  French). 

'  Come,  Torchester;  you  are  more  accomplished  than  I  thought ! 
cried  his  cousin.    *  I  did  not  imagine  that  you  understood  French.' 

*  I  imderstand  more  than  you  think,'  said  the  Earl  significantly. 
'  Really  1    What  a  dangerous  character,'  she  replied,  laughing. 
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'  But  yes/  said  Madame  de  Beaumanoir, '  he  was  dangerous  and 
alarming  in  Paris.  I  heard  of  him;'  and  she  shook  her  head 
playfully  at  the  yoimg  nobleman. 

*Only  Geoff  Traflford's  scandal,*  he  returned.  'It  is  well  for 
Geoff  I  do  not  tell  tales  of  him/  and  he  nodded  confidentially  to 
Madame  de  Beaumanoir. 

*  Fi  done  /  It  is  not  fit  for  Mademoiselle  to  hear  such  badinage. 
And  Monsieur  Traffore — he  has  parted,  is  it  not  so  ? ' 

*  Yes.    Gk)ne  to  London  en  route.    Where,  Torchester  ] ' 

*  Tartary-— Siberia — Kamschatka.    Heaven  knows ! ' 

*  You  really  do  not  think  so,*  said  Miss  Grantham,  opening  her 
blue  eyes. 

*  You  English  gentlemen  are  so  very  enterprising ;  that  is  to 
say,  restless.  Dear  Mademoiselle,  you  must  choose  a  parfo' among 
my  countrymen  ! ' 

*  They  are  so  much  more  domestic  and  stay-at-home,'  said  Lord 
Torchester  gravely. 

*  N'importe  where  husbands  go,  so  long  as  they  wjinder.' 

*  Fm  sure  Frenchmen  are  better-tempered  and  easier  to  live  with 
from  all  I  hear,'  cried  Miss  Grantham  vexed,  she  scarce  knew 
why,  with  the  EarL 

'  English  ladies,  at  least,  do  my  countrymen  justice,' said  Madame, 
a  smile  curving  her  crimson  lip.  '  And  you,  too,  ma  petite  acmm- 
selle,  what  say  you  1    You  too  appreciate  French  gentlemen.' 

*  I  was  very  fond  of  one  French  gentleman,'  said  Maggie  simply, 
and  without  thought 

There  was  a  good-humoured  laugL  *  We  little  thought  01  ex- 
tracting  such  a  confession,'  said  Miss  Grantham. 

^  I  presume  you  do  not  mean  Monsieur  de  Bragance/  said  the 
Earl. 

'  No,  indeed  1 '  returned  Maggie,  laughing  gaily  at  her  own 
Tuiivete.  *  It  was  poor  Monsieur  du  Val.  I  think  you  have  seen 
hira,'  she  added,  addressing  Lord  Torchester. 

*  The  old  music-master  1  Yes ;  I  remember  you  were  great 
chums.' 

'  Then  you  are  old  acquaintances/  said  Lady  Brockhurst,  feeling 
herself  considerably  bored  at  being  thus  left  out  of  the  talk  and 
reminiscences,  and  feeling  sb'ghtly  antagonistic  to  Miss  Grantham's 
last  whim,  the  little  brown-haired  secretary. 

*  Oh,  yes ;  quite  old  acquaintances,  as  modem  lives  run.  How 
long  is  it  since  we  met  in  Paris,  Miss  Grey  ? — eight  or  nine  months  t 
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'You  mentioned  De  Bragance/  said  Madame  de  Beaumanoir. 
'  Is  he  not  that  &mous  chevalier  d'indnstrie  who  married  an  Eng- 
lishwoman of  fortune  the  other  day  ?' 

'Exactly/  returned  the  Earl;  'and  that  unfortimate  woman 
was  a  great  friend  of  Miss  Grey/ 

'  Indeed/  said  the  Marquise,  with  another  inexplicable  look  at 
Maggie.  Then  as  Lady  Brockhurst  was  expounding  her  plans  and 
proposed  movements  to  Lady  Dormer  and  Miss  Grantham,  she 
rose  and  went  to  the  window.  Maggie  sitting  quiet  and  unem- 
ployed, took  in  the  whole  scene  :  Miss  Grantham,  in  her  long  black 
dress,  listening  all  polite  attention  to  Lady  Brockhurst ;  the  airy 
grace  and  luxurious  winter  garb,  all  feathers  and  fur,  of  that  lady  ; 
Mr  Longmore,  in  proper  and  accurate  morning  dress,  on  the  heartii- 
rug ;  and  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  standing  tall,  stately,  though 
pliant,  by  the  window,  all  brown  velvet  and  sealskin,  with  maize- 
coloured  ostrich  tips  in  her  bonnet,  and  topaz  earrings  ;  the  Earl'? 
big,  almost  burly  figure  beside  her ;  the  beautifully-decorated  room, 
the  flowers,  th^  niunerous  costly  trifles  ;  the  slight  sense  of  oppres- 
sion she  always  experienced  when  in  the  grander  apartments  and 
among  strangers — all  remained  stamped  on  her  memory,  as  certain 
scenes  do  get  themselves  stamped  when  they  either  immediately 
precede  or  succeed  great  and  sudden  changes  in  our  internal  history. 

*  Ah  ! '  exclaimed  Madame  la  Marquise.  *  What  lovely  little 
ponies — quite  fit  for  Cinderella!  Yours,  I  suppose,  dear  Made- 
moiselle 1 ' 

*  Yes.    They  go  remarkably  well.' 

*  Ah ! '  cried  Madame  again,  *  I  have  just  one  little  caprice.  If  I 
might  be  indulged  without  interfering  with  the  arrangements  of 
Mademoiselle.' 

'  I  shall  be  charmed  to  gratify  you/  said  Miss  Grantham,  po- 
litely. 

*  Then,  if  it  will  not  be  too  g^nant,  drive  me  back  to  Southam 
with  those  delightful  ponies.  It  will  be  a  little  transit  full  c»f 
pleasure  !    Delicious ! ' 

*  My  dear  Marquise,  Miss  Grantham  drives  so  fast  you  will  be 
frightened  to  death,'  said  the  Viscountess. 

*  JDu  tout !  du  tout !    I  trust  myself  to  her  utterly.' 

*  I  shall  be  most  happy/  replied  Miss  Grantham. 

*  Then  I  shall  retire  myself  and  my  humdrum  britschka/  said 
Lady  Brockhurst,  rising  to  take  leave. 

There  were  many  smiling  adieux,  and  Madame  de  Beaumanoir 
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was  quite  enchanting  in  her  playful  exultation  at  having  the  lady 
of  Grantham  for  a  charioteer ;  and  when  Miss  Grantham  went  to 
dress,  Maggie  stole  away  with  a  sense  of  relief,  and  left  the 
irresistible  Marquise  to  perform  to  the  gentlemen  and — Lady 
Dormer. 

But  while  Madame  de  Beaimianoir  was  fascinating  her  auditors, 
her  busy  brain  was  plotting  how  to  improve  the  ensuing  hour  or 
two  to  the  best  advantage.  The  first  glance  at  Maggie's  well-re- 
membered face  revealed  to  her  much  that  she  had  considered  in- 
comprehensible in  Trafford's  conduct.  The  eagerness  with  which 
he  had  sought  her  society  on  all  occasions,  flattering  though  it  was, 
could  not  quite  deceive  the  instinct  of  a  grande  passion  which 
Madame  la  Marquise  imagined  she  entertained  for  TraflFord.  .  She 
had  alwajrs  recognised  him  as  a  sort  of  obstacle  to  her  frequent 
intercourse  with  Miss  Grantham,  and  decided  in  her  own  mind  that 
he  wanted  to  marry  the  heiress,  and  with  the  curious  crotchetty 
disposition — de  tirer  le  diable  par  la  queue — so  peculiar  to  English- 
men, he  did  not  care  to  bring  his  future  wife  and  his  chhe  amie  in 
contact.  Not  that  it  would  have  distressed  Madame,  for  she  very 
soon  decided  that  Trafibrd  did  not  feel  a  shade  of  warm  feeling 
towards  his  intended.  TarU  rrdexix ;  that  sort  of  thing  was  trou- 
blesome and  irrational  in  marriage ;  still,  however  agreeable  and 
attentive  he  was  to  herself,  the  terrible  doubt  always  fretted  her 
that  somehow  he  did  not  love  her  ;  ergo,  he  must  love  some  one 
else.  She  had  never  forgotten  her  rencontre  with  him  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne;  and  though  her  suspicions  had  been  allayed,  they 
had  frequently  recurred,  and  helped  to  keep  alive  the  engouement 
for  that  icy  Englishman  at  which  she  herself  marvelled ;  in  fact, 
so  strong  was  the  *  caprice,'  that  on  hearing  from  her  friend  and 
*  pardner,'  Lady  Brockhurst,  that  Trafford  was  a  guest  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  Southam,  she  resolved  to  indulge  her  curiosity  re- 
specting life  in  an  English  country-house,  and  so  accompanied  the 
Viscountess.  Now  the  whole  mystery  was  solved.  That  traitor 
showed  lier  devotion  only  to  blind  and  mislead  her.  Here  was  the 
reason  that  he  always  in  some  indefinable  manner  interfered  with 
her  visits  to  Grantham  ;  and,  hon  Dieu  I  to  think  of  ^w  having  scru- 
ples, when  no  doubt  he  quartered  this  ^  pensionnaire^jxir  exemple^ 
as  confidential  friend  with  \n&  fiancee  1  *  But  hold,'  thought  Ma- 
dame, as  all  this  rushed  through  her  brain, '  I  have  revenge  in  my 
hand,  and  he  shall  not  know  whence  it  comes.  Now  I  must  win  over 
the  fair  "  meea"    She  dislikes  me ;  she  thinks  her  cousin  loves  me. 
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I  must  win  Ler,  or  she  will  not  believe  me;  and  Imnst  not  say  too 
much :  these  young  Englishwomen  are  at  onoe  trap  hien  tmlruitet 
ei  vratememt  inn^hwea.  I  must  simply  sow  the  seed  which  wiU 
produce  an  ali-penrading  growth ;  destroy  his  plans  and  fix  her  true 
character  on  that  pale,  slender,  tmf ormed  child  who  has  so  riveted 
his  distorted  &ncy.  I  am  glad  my  suspicions  brought  me  here  to- 
day/ 

By  the  time  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  had  arrived  at  this  sage 
and  meritorious  decision,  which  we  need  not  say  was  achieved  in 
rapid  flashes  of  thought,  not  hammered  out  in  all  the  dreary  length 
of  words  as  it  is  upon  this  page,  Miss  Orantham  reappeared  in 
out-door  dress.  'En  avani^*  said  the  Marquise,  rising.  'Adieu, 
dear  Lady  Dormer.  Au  rewnr,  mi  Lor^,  for  you  will  be  in  Paris 
soon ;  pray  persuade  Monsieur  Longtemps  to  come  with  you.  I 
shall  be  your  cicerone  myself ;  you  English  gentlemen  do  not  get 
a  true  idea  of  Paris  when  you  live  among  your  own  ooimtrymen 
and  Americans  at  Meurice's.' 

Miss  Orantham  whipped  up  her  ponies  ;  the  tiny  groom  scram- 
bled in  behind  at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  and  they  were  away. 

'This  is  delightful,'  cried  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  with  such 
api)arent  pleasuro  that  Miss  Grantham  felt  mollified  towards  her. 
*  How  well  you  drive  ;  I  always  laughed  at  Monsieur  de  Trafford 
when  he  said  you  did  all  things  well,  even  to  conducting  horses — 
but  he  is  right.' 

'  He  tells  a  different  stoiy  to  me,'  said  the  heiress ;  but  the  keen 
eyes  that  watched  her  noticed  a  pleased  expression  steal  over  her 
fiice. 

'  Bah  I  you  ought  to  know  your  countrymen  better  than  I  do  ; 
and  with  a  man  so  proud  and  so  situated,  he  will  say  all  that  he 
does  not  think.' 

'I  will  leave  her  to  digest  that,'  thought  the  Frenchwoman. 
'  Pray  shall  I  derange  you  too  much  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  drive 
to  the  station  t  I  must  telegraph  to  Mivarf  s  to  say  I  have  missed 
the  train.' 

'  I  thought  you  stayed  on  piurpose,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  rather 
bluntly. 

'  You  take  everything  au  pied  de  la  lettre  in  your  charming  sin- 
cerity,' replied  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  laughing.  '  To  say  truth, 
I  liad  appointed  to  receive  two  or  three  French  friends,  who  being 
Legitimists  find  it  convenient,  you  comprehend,  to  live  in  London, 
and  I  do  not  like  them  to  think  I  merely  remained  for  a  caprice.'' 
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'  Very  well  I  shall  go  on  to  the  station/  But  Miss  Granthani 
did  not  quite  like  it,  and  would  have  liked  it  still  less  had  she 
known  that  the  sole  object  of  the  telegram  was  to  keep  Trafford 
quiet 

*  You  have  known  Geoffrey  Trafford  for  a  long  time/  said  Miss 
Grantham,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  to  re- 
new the  fascinating  subject. 

*  Yes,  yes  ;  since — nearly  eight  years.  He  is  much  changed  ; 
more  thoughtful,  melancholy — but  I  soon  imderstood  him.' 

^  I  do  not  think  him  melancholy.  I  do  not  fancy  he  has  any 
reason  to  be  melancholy/ 

*  You  do  not  think  so  ?  Ah !  what  can  a  demoiselle  like  you 
know  ?  He  is  but  a  cadette,  though  noble,  and  feels  his  hopes  are 
too  highly  placed.' 

^  No,  no,  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  smiling 
and  blushing,  while  she  touched  up  the  near  pony,  which  was  not 
pulling  fair  ;  *  you  are  quite  mistaken.  I  too  understand  my  cousin, 
for  I  have  known  him  all  my  life.  He  is  grave  sometimes,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  has  any  unhappy  longing  for  what  he  does  not 
possess/ 

*  It  is  just  that.  He  has  often  described  the  details  of  your  early 
days  with  a  fond  persistency.  Yes,  my  dear  young  friend,  he  could 
not  conceal  his  secret  from  me,  I  do  not  say  he  confided  to  me  in 
so  many  words  that  he  adores  you  ;  but  he  does — I  know  it  I 
have  not  seen  so  much  of  that  great  electric  current  which  sweeps 
us  all  with  it  at  one  time  or  another,  to  doubt  his  feelings.  Poor 
fellow  !  he  loves  you,  and  believes  in  your  indifference.' 

*  I  doubt  that,'  thought  the  heiress  in  the  depth  of  her  honest  and 
impetuous  heart.  *  I  cannot  believe  it,'  she  exclaimed,  blushing 
vividly  and  beginning  to  think  that  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  might 
possibly  be  only  a  disinterested  friend  to  Geoffrey ;  that  she  might 
have  judged  her  harshly.  It  was  hard  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
voice  that  charmed  so  wisely. 

'  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  him  here,'  continued  Madame, 
'  for  I  know  his  erratic  habitd  ;  and  I  think  he  was  pleased  to  find 
a  sincere  and  not  injudicious  friend  to  talk  to  with  a  sort  of  semi- 
confidence  ;  but  partly  from  observation,  partly  from  what  I  knew 
of  him  in  Paris,  I  should  say  he  is  kept  back  from  striving  to  win 
your  affection  by  two  causes.' 

They  had  now  reached  the  railway  station,  and  Miss  Grantham, 
burning   with  curiosity,  was  obliged  to   descend  and  assist  her 
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charming  friend  in  transmitting  what  she  knew  to  be  a  falsehood. 
This  accomplished,  they  started  again,  the  ponies'  heads  being 
directed  towards  Southam.  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  felt  she  could 
not  spare  time  to  wait  for  Miss  Grantham's  questions,  and  ao 
resumed. 

*  The  two  causes  to  which  I  alluded  ought,  I  believe,  for  both 
your  sakes,  to  be  made  known  to  you.  They  are,  first,  jealousy  ; 
and,  secondly,  an  imhappy  entanglement.' 

Miss  Grantham  was  beginning  to  feel  very  uncomfortable.  She 
could  not  repress  her  curiosity,  and  yet  it  seemed  frightfully 
treacherous  to  listen.  *Pray  do  not  tell  me  Geoff  Trafford's  secrets,' 
she  exclaimed ;  *  I  am  not  anxious  to  know  anything  of  them.' 

*  Nay,  I  am  only  going  to  tell  the  result  of  my  own  observations ; 
I  would  not  for  worlds  betray  anything.  Your  kinsman  is  jealous 
of  Milor  Torchester,  who  is  Qyi^AniXj  2i,  pretendant ;  but  it  is  not 
this  that  is  so  serious.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  The 
young  person  who  is  your  secretary.  She  knew  Lord  Torchester, 
and  also  Mr  Trafford,  in  Paris  ? ' 

*  Yes,  both,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  feeling  a  sort  of  dizzy  sensa- 
tion. 

*And  was  doubtless  placed  in  your  establishment  by  Mr 
Trafford.' 

*  By  Geoffrey  ? '  in  a  tone  of  great  astonishment.  *  No,  certainly 
not  She  answered  an  advertisement.  She  and  Geoffrey  were 
thoroughly  surprised  on  meeting — she  was,  at  any  rate.  Wliat  can 
you  mean,  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  ?  * 

*That  I  imagine,  from  the  degree  of  intimacy  which  existed 
between  them  in  Paris,  there  is  some  entanglement,  some  liaison. 
Nay,  I  mean  nothing  wrong,'  cried  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  a  little 
startled  at  the  fire  that  flashed  from  Miss  Grantham's  soft  blue 
eyes.  *A  sentimentality,  such  as  young  women  are  sometimes 
betrayed  into  innocently.' 

'  Geoffrey  betray  any  one  !  Geoffrey  place  any  doubtful  person 
near  me  ! '  cried  Miss  Grantham,  with  unconcealed  scorn.  *  Madame 
de  Beaumanoir,  you  totally  misunderstand  your  subject.  What 
reason  have  you  for  such  suspicion?  I  have  a  right  to  inquire 
into  what  affects  the  character  of  my  household.' 

Madame  la  Marquise  was  rather  taken  aback  by  this  mode  of 
receiving  her  communication.  She  had  expected  agonies  of  jea- 
lousy, tears,  exclamations ;  but  not  this  tone. 

*  You  exaggerate  to  yourself,  my  dear  1    I  merely  wish  to  clear 
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away  these  barriers  of  trifles  which  interfere  with  the  happiness  of 
a  friend  so  esteemed  as  Mr  Trafford.' 

'  Nevertheless,  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  I  should  like  to  know 
on  what  you  found  your  opinion  that  a  liauun  existed  between  my 
cousin,  Mr  Trafford,  and  my  secretary,  Miss  Grey  1 ' 

*  Simply  because  he  avoided  more  suitable  society  to  drive  about 
with  her  in  the  summer  evenings,'  said  the  Marquise  viciously. 

*  Impossible.     I  cannot  believe  it.' 

'  Nor  would  I,  had  I  not  myself  seen  them  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne,* returned  Madame,  demurely. 

*  Seen  them  ? '  echoed  Miss  Grantham,  dismayed. 

*  Yes ;  I  do  not  speak  unadvisedly.  I  have  seen  them.  And 
this  I  believe  to  have  been  Mr  Traffbrd's  reason  for  alwasrs  raising 
some  difficulty  about  my  going  to  see  you.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  memory  of  Maggie's  indisposition,  which  pre- 
vented her  appearing  when  Lady  Brockhurst  and  her  party  dined 
at  Grantham,  crossed  the  heiress's  mind  with  agonising  doubts  ; 
and,  again,  Maggie's  unhesitating  readiness  to  meet  the  Marquise 
that  very  morning  came  to  her  with  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  a  flash 
of  detestation  for  the  accomplished  operator  who  was  applying  the 
torture  so  successfully. 

*  I  cannot  dispute,  Madame,  what  you  say  you  have  seen,'  said 
Miss  Grantham  with  dignity  ;  *  but  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  in- 
quire into  what  you  assert' 

*  Then,  my  dear,  you  will  (Jo  very  wrong.  There  is  nothing  to 
justify  heroics.  I  have  merely  warned  you  to  be  on  your  guard. 
Disembarrass  yourself  of  the  young  peiMumnaire  as  soon  as  you 
can,  and  meantime  keep  a  watch  upon  her ;  place  her  somewhere 
out  of  Monsieur's  reach,  or  marry  her  to  some  one.  I  have  spoken 
out  of  pure  friendship  to  you  and  your  cousin  ;  also  in  perfect  re- 
liance on  your  honour  and  loyalty  not  to  betray  me  as  your  in- 
formant.' 

'  But  if  I  cannot  name  you,  how  am  I  to  discover  anything  or 
do  anything  ] ' 

'  Mademoiselle,  I  have  said  enough  to  enable  you  to  trace  all 
things.  I  do  not  a  moment  suppose  that  Monsieur's  momentary 
engoueniervt  for  your  young  friend  has  not  passed  away.  HiA 
grande  passion  is  for  yourself.  Nevertheless  their  meeting  is  not 
without  danger.  For  myself,  I  have  risked  something  in  speaking 
at  all.    I  demand  your  assurance  that  my  name  be  not  mentioned.' 

Madame  de  Beaumanoir  spoke  with  so  much  dignity,  such  an 
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assumption  of  injured  merit,  that  before  Miss  Qrantham  could 
collect  her  thoughts  she  had  promised  profound  secrecy. 

'And  so  our  charming  drive  is  over/  said  Madame  de  Beau 
manoir,  as  th^  passed  through  the  gates  of  Southam.  'Ah, 
Mademoiselle,  I  shall  often  think  of  you,  and  trust  to  see  you  in 
dear  Paris.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  trifles  that  ruffle 
the  surface  of  your  life  at  present.  Be  firm ;  be  true  to  yourself, 
and  they  will  vanish.    Adieu,  dear  and  beautiful  friend' 

And  as  Madame  la  Marquise  stood  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
entrance  to  Southam  House,  with  an  expression  of  tender  benevo- 
lence on  her  speaking  coimtenance,  she  blew  a  kiss,  to  the  vexed, 
stupified  Miss  Grantham  with  airy  and  inefliekble  grace. 

The  white  ponies  had  been  driven  at  top  speed  from  the  Castle- 
ford  Station  to  Southam,  and  their  mistress  allowed  them  to  pro- 
ceed home  more  leisurely.  Never  in  the  course  of  her  prosperous 
existence  had  the  heiress  of  Qrantham  felt  so  restless,  so  irritated, 
80  injured.  Against  Trafford  she  felt  but  small  indignation  \  but 
that  little  Miss  Grey  should  have  received  her  confidence  respect- 
ing him,  have  had  the  audacity  to  suggest  some  attadmient  or 
engagement,  have  had  the  duplicity  to  look  appealingly  in  her 
face,  and  ask  her  to  love  her,  when And  here  instinctive  recog- 
nition came  to  Miss  Grantham's  aid.  She  could  not — she  did  not 
— believe  Maggie  Grey  could  be  guilty  of  such  duplicity.  Why 
not  trust  her  rather  than  that  rusee  French  woman  ?  '  But  how 
am  I  to  find  out  ]  How  am  I  to  ask  1 '  thought  the  unhappy  girl. 
^  I  have  promised  that  horrid  woman  not  to  mention  her  name,  and 
I  must  not  break  my  word.  I  will  see  what  I  can  get  out  of  Torches- 
ter.  He  is  an  honest  fellow.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  palter  with 
the  truth  for  any  consideration.  I  wish  Geoff  Trafford  was  at  the 
world's  end  before  he  came  back  to  make  me  miserable.' 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  week  which  followed  the  departure  of  Trafford  and  Madame 
de  Beaumanoir  was  equally  unpleasant  to  Miss  Grantham  and  to 
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her  secretary.  At  times  Maggie's  looks  and  tones  and  unconscious 
words,  all  sorts  of  trifles,  were  proofs  *  strong  as  Holy  Writ'  to 
Miss  Graatham  that  she  and  Trafford  'understood'  each  other,  and 
were  lie  in  some  mysterious  way.  For  a  misalliance  she  thought 
Trafford  was  too  proud ;  the  possibility  of  anything  worse  did  not 
occur  to  her.  Again,  the  strong  instinctive  sympathy  between 
theiQ  would  assert  itself,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  she  would  think 
there  was  not  a  truer-hearted,  purer-minded,  sweeter  girl  in  the 
world  than  Maggie  Grey,  and  that  if  Madame  de  Beaumanoir's 
story  was  true,  no  one  was  to  blame  but  Qeoffirey. 

Unhappily,  although  she  flattered  herself  that  her  manner  was 
perfectly  even  and  imaltered,  Maggie  understood  her  too  well  not 
to  perceive  every  variation  of  feeling,  and  grew  quite  nervous  and 
miserable  in  consequence.  In  vain  she  strove  to  think  that  Miss 
Grantham's  depression  and  uncertainty  of  temper  was  uncon- 
nected with  herself.  A  keen  innate  conviction  pressed  in  upon 
her  that,  for  some  unknown  cause,  from  the  moment  she  had,  as 
she  thought,  secured  her  patroness's  affectionate  friendship,  the 
amount  of  favouritism  she  had  previously  ei^joyed  was  withdrawn, 
fur  Maggie  counted  the  change  from  the  Simday  Miss  Grantham 
had  taken  a  tete-dr-tete  walk  with  Mr  Trafford  It  was  strange,  too, 
that  she  had  never  mentioned  the  magic  name  since  that  sudden 
outbreak  of  confidence. 

Maggie  exhausted  herself  in  conjectures ;  she  lay  awake  all 
night  nearly,  and  at  last  determined  not  to  be  thus  lost  in  a  Slough 
of  Despond  for  want  of  an  effort  to  get  on  terra  Jf/rma^  and  that  on 
the  first  opportunity  she  would  ask  Miss  Grantham  what  it  was 
that  intervened  between  them* 

Mr  Bolton  was  now  so  much  better,  that  he  announced  his  resolu- 
tion to  return  to  his  oar  on  the  following  Monday.  Maggie  was 
surprised  how  much  she  regretted  this  ;  for,  besides  his  having 
softened  and  unbent  to  her  in  a  marvellous  degree,  he  was  a  legi- 
timate source  of  occupation,  without  which  she  would  feel  herself 
quite  a  supernumerary. 

The  remains  of  the  Christmas  party  were  to  disperse  on  Saturday, 
except  Mr  Bolton.  Grantham  Longmore,  being  under  orders  from 
his  mother  not  to  leave  Lord  Torchester  a  *  fair  field,'  had  waited 
to  follow  his  lordship's  lead  ;  they  were,  therefore,  to  start  together 
for  Mount  Trafford,  where  a  large  shooting  party  was  to  assemble 
the  next  week. 

'  [  suppose  you  will  be  quite  pleased,  Torchester,  to  get  Lwav 
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from  this  slow  place/  said  Miss  Qrantham^  the  evening  before  his 
departure.  Lady  Dormer's  whist  was  made  up,  and  the  coui^ina 
found  themselves  tHe-^-tite.  Miss  Grantham  was  pretending  to 
sketch  a  design  for  a  bracket,  but  restless,  and  longing  to  quarrel 
with  some  one. 

*  No,  I  shall  not,'  said  the  Earl,  bluntly,  laying  down  a  news- 
paper and  coming  to  her  side.    *  TVliy  should  1 1 ' 

*  Because  you  will  have  good  sport  and  congenial  society  at 
Moimt  Trafford,  and  you  had  neither  here.  G^eoff  Trafford  says 
the  Grantham  preserves  are  not  preserved.' 

'  They  might  be  better ;  but  the  hunting  has  been  first-rate,  and 
as  to  the  congenial  society,  Margaret,  you  know  tolerably  well  the 
only  fault  is,  I  did  not  get  enough  of  it' 

*  Whose  1 '  said  Miss  Grantham,  opening  her  eyes  with  an  expres- 
sion of  wondering  simplicity.  '  Lady  Brockhurst's,  or  Madame  de 
Beaumanoir's  9 ' 

*  You  can  be  the  most  provoking,  puzzling,  ridiculous  girl  that 
ever  lived.  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  !  As  if  I  would  look  at  her, 
or  she  at  me,  while  Geoff  was  in  the  way  ! ' 

*  Come,  do  not  be  scandalous.  You  know  they  were  friends 
since  before  the  Flood  I'  Miss  Grantham  spoke  lightly,  though 
the  Earl's  words  sent  a  thrill  of  pain  through  her  nerves. 

*  Of  course  I  do.  He  nearly  lived  at  the  B^td  Pontigny  when 
we  were  in  Paris  last  spring.' 

*  I  thought  he  was  constantly  with  that  Madame  de — something 
— Mrs  Berry— what  do  you  call  herl  or,  rather,  Miss  Grey,  who 
must  have  been  the  most  companionable  of  the  two.' 

Though  Miss  Grantham  spoke  sweetly  and  gaily,  and  Torch  ester 
was  not  a  man  of  rapid  perceptions,  he  espied  danger  in  the  tend- 
ency of  his  cousin's  remark.  He  looked  towards  the  subject  of 
this  possible  jealousy,  who  was  at  the  moment  explaining  a  trick 
to  Mr  Longmore,  with  the  sweet,  bright,  intelligent  smile  that  had 
once  charmed  him  so  much,  and  feeling  how  unjust  any  suspicion 
of  undue  intimacy  was  both  to  Trafford  (of  whose  visits  he  knew 
little  or  nothing),  and  the  gentle  girl  to  whom  such  an  imputation 
might  be  most  iigurious,  he  hastened  to  reply : 

*  Mrs  Berry— Miss  Grey— oh,  no !  He  only  went  there  with  me. 
I  was  the  habitue.  I  think  it  bored  (Jeoflfrey  to  go  there.  We  all 
liked  Miss  Grey,  you  know ;  she  was  so  quiet,  and  gentle,  and  un- 
like the  rest.' 
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'  And  what  on  earth  took  y(m  there,  Tor  ? '  asked  Miss  Grantham, 
greatly  relieved  by  the  EarFs  tone. 

*  De  Bragance  took  me  there.* 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  associated  with  that  dreadful  man, 
who  behaved  so  infamously  to  Miss  Grey's  friend  % ' 

*  He  was  a  very  well-bred  fellow,  and  exceedingly  good-looking ; 
yoxi  would  have  been  delighted  with  him.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  should  not.    And  what  did  you  do  at  these  soirees  ? ' 

*  Oh,  nothing  particular — splayed  cards  sometimes.' 

*  And  I  have  no  doubt  you  lost  your  money.  I  hope  you  are 
not  a  gambler,  Tor  ] '    Tlds  random  shot  told. 

*  I  am  not,  indeed ;  and  you  don't  care  a  straw  what  I  am.* 

*  I  do,  you  ungrateful  boy  !    I  look  on  you  as  a  brother.' 
'  Well,  I  do  not  look  on  you  as  a  sister.' 

*  Yes,  you  do — ^you  always  did.  And  so  you,  not  Geoflf,  were 
Miss  Grey's  ally  in  Paris  V 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Earl,  dimly  conscious  of  spiting  Traflford,  *  he  was 
always  philosophising  with  the  Marquise,  till  he  got  tired  of  the 
whole  concern.' 

*  So  you  left  the  Berry  party  in  Paris  % ' 

*  Yes.  1  think  Geoffrey  mentioned  having  gone  to  one  of  the 
receptions  after  I  left.' 

Miss  Grantham  dared  not  question  more  ;  she  just  threw  out  a 
leader  : 

*I  suppose  Geoffrey  was  very  pleased  to  meet  Madame  de 
Beaumanoir  again  ? ' 

'  He  never  said  so,  but  it  looked  like  it.  Now,  Margaret,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  1—1  mean  before  you  come  up  to  town.  Have 
you  quite  made  up  your  mind  not  to  go  to  LlaneJwy  % ' 

'  I  have  not  thought  about  it ;  but  I  must  answer  Lady  Hillshire's 
letter  to-morrow.    I  think  I  shall  go.    Who  is  to  be  there  1 ' 

*  I  am,  which  ought  to  be  enough.  St  Lawrence  and  Lady 
Brockhurst,  and  Sir  Hugh  Erskine,  and  G^eoffi:ey  Trafford.  He 
said  he  would  go,  and  some  more  people  I  forget.  Do  come ;  you 
will  be  moped  to  death  here.' 

*  Fretting  for  you,  eh  ]  Well,  I  dare  say  I  shall ;  and  after  all, 
we  are  closely  related — it  is  not  like  going  to  a  strange  house.  I 
think  I  vjill  go.  Tor.' 

*  Do.  The  more  you  know  the  Marquis  the  more  you'll  like  him. 
He  is  a  capital  fellow,  and  a  first-rate  shot.' 
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*  What  a  recommendation  !  But  he  is  so  ugly.  Are  you  going 
to  have  him  at  Mount  Trafiford  % ' 

*  Yes ;  only  till  the  twenty-seventh  or  twenty-eighth,  when  the 
Llanelwy  pejiy  assemble/ 

Qrantham  seemed  very  huge  and  empty  when  they  were  all 
gone.  Mr  Bolton  bade  Maggie  quite  a  tender  farewell,  somewhat 
to  Miss  Qrantham's  amusement : 

*  You  have  really  helped  me  over  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  very  uncomfortable  hours/  he  said  to  her.  *  When  you  have 
written  that  novel  you  have  on  hand,  and  Miss .  Grantham  has  no 
more  work  for  you,  pray  come  to  me.  I  begin  to  think  I  must 
want  a  secretary.' 

*  T  shall  keep  you  to  your  word,'  returned  Maggie,  smiling,  and 
thinking  she  might  do  worse  than  be  companion  to  the  surly,  gouty 
old  man. 

*Come,  come,  no  tampering  with  my  adherents!'  cried  Miss 
Grantham,  more  genially  than  she  had  spoken  for  some  time.  '  At 
present  Miss  Grey  is  mine,  and  she  had  better  be  off  with  an  old 
love  before  she  is  on  with  a  new.* 

After  exchanging  very  cordial  adieux  with  his  hostess  and  a  few 
private  parting  words,  Mr  Bolton  was  packed  in  furs  and  railway 
rugs,  and  sped  away  to  town. 

*  Come  into  the  study  with  me,*  said  Miss  Grantham  to  Maggie, 
who,  feeling  that  the  watched-for  opportunity  was  come,  could 
scarcely  nerve  herself  to  the  task  of  approaching  so  difficult  a  sub- 
ject as  Miss  Grantham's  variability  of  manner,  and  nervously  alive 
to  every  look  and  tone,  let  the  minutes  slip  by,  not  knowing  how 
to  begin.  After  opening  and  looking  at  a  pile  of  circulars,  peti- 
tions, applications,  <fec..  Miss  Grantham  said  rather  abruptly,  *  I 
am  going  into  Wales,  to  the  Marchioness  of  Hillshire's,  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  about  the  twenty-ninth,  and  Aunt  Dormer  wants  to 
go  to  town  to  see  the  dentist  or  the  doctor.  Would  you  like  to  go 
with  her,  and  see  your  friends  ]  I  do  not  think  I  shall  return 
here  ;  it  is  so  doleful  and  grim,  so  * 

*  Pray  do  not  say  I  am  to  leave  you,*  interrupted  Maggie,  unable 
to  control  her  fears. 

*  No,  I  do  not,*  said  Miss  Grantham,  smiling,  and  looking  sharply 
at  her  companion.    *  You  would  not  like  then  to  go  1 ' 

'  Certainly  not,  unless  I  thought  you  really  did  not  want  me,  *ji 
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tliat  I  had  displeased  you ;  and  I  have  feared  often  lately  that  1 
had.     You  are  changed  to  me/ 

*  I  do  not  think  I  am.' 

*  Yes,  dear  Miss  Grantham.  There  is  not  a  tone  of  your  voice 
or  a  glance  of  your  eye  that  does  not  say  so — at  times.  Do  tell 
Die  why  ?    I  know  I  do  not  deserve  your  displeasure.' 

*  My  dear  Miss  Grey,  I  do  not  intend  to  show  any  difference 
but  people  are  not  always  in  the  same  spirits,  or ' 

The  heiress  paused,  struck  with  the  pained  sad  expression  tliat 
came  over  Maggie's  face  as  she  felt  that  her  earnest  effort  after  a 
right  understanding  was  being  brushed  aside,  and  a  sense  of  the 
singular  loneliness  and  dependence  of  her  little  secretary  brought 
a  sudden  wave  of  kindliness  over  her  heart. 

'  There  then,'  she  exclaimed,  *if  you  will  have  it,  I  am  a  little 
vexed  with  you  for  a  bit  of  imprudence,  so  unlike  your  usual 
modest  quiet  with  its  dash  of  pride.' 

*  What  can  I  have  done  ? '  asked  Maggie,  bewildered. 

*  You  must  have  known  it  did  not  look  well  to  drive  about  Parift 
alone  with  Mr  Trafford,'  continued  Miss  Grantham. 

*  But  I  did  not,'  cried  Maggie. 

*  Not ! '  echoed  Miss  Grantham.    *  Not  once  1 ' 

'Yes,  once,'  replied  Maggie,  turning  pale  at  the  idea  of  this 
sacred  secret  having  been  revealed  to  the  lady  of  Grantham,  and 
then  seeing  her  way  clearly,  went  on  :  *  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it 
Mrs  Berry  was  away  at  Fontainebleau,  and  I  had  gone  out,  in- 
tending to  spend  the  evening  with  some  friends  of  hers.  They 
were  not  at  home,  and  when  I  returned  I  foimd  the  servant  had 
taken  advantage  of  my  absence  to  go  out  too ;  had  locked  the 
rooms  and  taken  the  keys.  I  happened  to  meet  Mr  Trafford,  and 
told  him  my  position,  for  I  was  quite  distressed.  He  very  kindly 
proposed  to  drive  me  as  far  as  the  Lake,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  go  with  him.  A  drive  was  a  rare  treat  for 
me,  and  when  I  returned  the  servant  had  come  back.' 

*  And  you  never  went  anywhere  else  with  him  1 ' 

'Never — never,'  and  Maggie  looked  straight  into  Miss  Grant- 
ham's eyes. 

'  I  am  sure  you  thought  no  harm,'  said  she  kindly  \  '  but  Mr 
Trafford  ought  to  have  known  better.' 

*  Surely  there  was  nolhing  wrong  in  so  very  simple  a  proceeding  % 

*  No — nothing  wrong,  but  imprudent ;  and  it  was  rather  curious 
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Geo£&cy  taking  that  trouble.  Then,  you  see,  a  man  of  his  positios 
giving  up  his  engagements,  for  of  course  he  had  engagements— 
you  say  it  was  evening  % — ^to  drive  with  you,  had  rather  a  queei 
look.    He  ought  to  have  known  better.' 

*  I  quite  understand  the  great  difference  between  us,'  said 
Maggie,  the  colour  coming  back  to  her  cheeks  with  a  crimson  flush 
as  the  iron  entered  deep  into  her  soul,  while  Miss  Grantham  calmly 
pointed  out  that  any  attention  from  •  Trafford — ^Trafford  who 
understood  her  as  no  one  else  did,  little  as  he  spoke  to  her,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  doubtful,  if  not  degrading.  '  I  quite  understand 
the  difference,  and  it  was  because  Mr  Trafford  always  spoke  to  me 
like  a  kindly  friend,  and  never  deviated  into  any  other  tone,  that 
I  went  with  him  so  unhesitatingly.' 

*  Then,'  cried  Miss  Grantham,  her  faith  in  Maggie  returning, '  he 
never  made  love  to  you  ?' 

'  He  never  presumed  to  do  so,'  cried  Maggie,  the  native  fire  and 
pride  latent  in  her  soft  nature  lighting  up  her  eyes ;  '  and,  indeed,' 
retiuming  to  her  ordinary  manner,  *  I  am  sure  he  never  was  in- 
clined.' 

*  You  are  a  proud  puss,'  returned  the  other ;  *  to  talk  of  Geoffrey 
Trafford  presimiing  to  make  love  to  you  ! ' 

*  Yes,  Miss  Grantham,  I  have  my  own  pride — which  you  can 
afford  to  leave  me ;  for  the  same  superiority,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  a  man  of  his  rank  to  think  of  a  girl  like  me  as  a 
wife,  entitles  me  to  resent  the  faintest  approach  to  love-making — 
though  I  need  not  reject  kindly  civility,  frankly  offered.' 

*  Well  said  I  You  are  what  Torchester  would  call  a  brick !  You 
liave  quite  removed  my  faint  disapprobation.  I  see  you  can  be 
trusted.'  (*  But,'  thought  the  heiress, '  I  do  rvot  quite  understand 
Master  Geoff.')  *  Now,'  she  continued  aloud,  *  put  all  this  out  of 
your  head.  I  am  quite  glad  you  forced  me  to  explain  myself.  I 
could  not  bear  to  feel  a  shade  of  discomfort  towards  you.  Tell 
me,  did  you  ever  see  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  in  Paris  ] ' 

*  Yes,  once,  at  a  great  ball  to  which  Mrs  Berry  took  me.  Mr 
Trafford  was  with  her,  and  I  asked  Lord  Torchester  who  she  was — 
but  he  did  not  observe  her — so  I  was  not  sure  who  she  was,  until 
I  saw  her  here  last  week.' 

Miss  Grantham  mused  a  while  in  silence,  she  could  not  quite 
understand  it ;  but,  at  all  events,  she  would  put  fuU  faith  in  Mag- 
gie  Grey,  and  as  for  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  she  was  a  mischief- 
maker /w^r  et  simple — who  only  wanted  to  make  bad  blood  between 
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her  and  Greoffrey,  because  she  was  in  love  with  him  herself— 
odious,  unprincipled  creature  ! 

*  Then,  I  suppose,  after  rescuing  Torchester  from  Mrs  Berry's 
gambling  friends,  Mr  Trafford  stayed  on  in  Paris  to  eiyoy  lie 
society  of  Madame  la  Marquise  1 ' 

*  Perhaps  so.    He  certainly  did  not  leave  with  Lord  Torchester.* 
*Well,  enough  of  all  this — give  me  my  portfolio.    While  you 

answer  those  letters,  I  will  try  and  sketch  Madame  de  Beaumanoir, 
and  leave  some  work  for  you  when  I  go  to  Llanelwy ;  by-the-by,  I 
was  going  to  say,  when  we  digressed  into  this  explanation,  that  if 
you  like  to  go  up  to  town  with  Lady  Dormer,  and  see  your  friends, 
you  may  as  well  do  so,  for  I  think  I  shall  go  somewhere  till  after 
Easter  ;  it  would  be  intolerable  to  stay  here.' 

So  it  was  settled  after  a  little  more  discussion,  that  Maggie 
should  accompany  Lady  Dormer  to  town,  and,  if  convenient,  pay  a 
visit  to  her  uncle's  family.  While  in  the  mean  time,  Miss  Grant- 
ham should  decide  where  she  would  pass  the  weeks  which  inter- 
vened before  Easter,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  all  to 
meet  after  she  had  paid  her  visit  to  the  Hillshires.  Thus,  con- 
fidence and  amity  being  restored,  the  days  passed  over  happily 
enough,  and  Miss  Qrantham,  witJi  Maggie's  assistance,  devised 
sundry  toilettes  suited  to  mourning,  and  yet  striking  in  effect. 

*  You  know,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  as  Maggie  arranged  the  music 
the  same  evening,  for  a  diligent  practice,  *  I  want  to  look  passable, 
for  Sir  Hugh  Erskine  is  to  be  at  Llanelwy.' 

*  Is  he  ]  do  you  know  him  1    Who  is  he  1 ' 

*0h!  he  is  everything  —  irresistible  —  the  greatest  judge  of 
beauty,  the  most  eccentric,  fastidious  man  in  England,  and  aw- 
fully fast ! 

*  What  a  formidable  person  ! ' 

*  Yes.    I  should  rather  like  to  reject  such  a  paladin.' 

*  Perhaps  he  might  persuade  you  to  accept  him  ;  and  I  should 
think  he  would  make  a  very  undesirable  husband.' 

*  My  dear !  you  are  a  Mentor  and  secretary  all  in  one  I  No,  not 
the  smallest  chance  of  my  saying  yes,  to  any  one  who  will  ask  me.' 

When  Maggie  was  alone,  and  at  the  convenient  period,  when  the 
candle  is  out,  and  conscience,  rousing  herself  for  a  hunt,  uncarts 
some  bogie  of  '  ten  tynes,'  to  chase  through  all  the  dells  and  glades 
of  memory  and  self-accusation,  the  review  of  her  conversation 
w  ith  Miss  Grantham  was  an3rthing  but  satisfactory. 

First,  although  she  had  stated  nothing  but  the  truth,  it  was  any- 
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ui:ii^  but  th«  whole  truth.  If  Miss  Qrantham  thought  that  tc 
vluNo  j^\>i\*>  with  Mr  Trafford  was  an  outrage  on  propriety,  what 
w  Kiuivl  ^o  «t^  to  his  visits  %  What  would  she  say  to  that  ddightf  ul 
t^  >  tei^  diuuer  which  Maggie  could  not  bring  herself  to  r^^et  I 
^luv  (h^>  m^ur^  she  reflected  on  her  patroness's  remarks,  the  more 
PUA^tv^i  ^e  felt  by  Trafford's  conduct  As  Miss  Grantham  said, 
lut  t^Aix^  even  so  much  trouble  on  her  account  was  curious,  and 
ix'  <i\c  up  an  enj::agement  for  her — as  it  was  probable  he  had— was 
-  ^K^iio  l^\t^tto^^inary.  It  was  very  easy  to  say,  *  Put  it  all  out  of 
\%^u  hi>ail/  but  such  a  subject  would  not  be  banished,  and  the 
;us4l  uv>'s»terj'  of  how  Miss  Grantham  came  to  know  of  her  repre 
hv^i^^Mo  ex|H>dition,  tMt  was  the  most  painful  bit  of  it  all. 

Vttor  profound  cogitations,  she  could  only  conclude  that  in  the 
x\uu(H«  of  the  confidential  walk  and  talk  which  she  had  ei^joyed 
with  Mr  IVafford  on  the  day  before  he  left,  he  must  have  inad- 
WM'loutl^'  mentioned  it  That  he  did  so  intentionally,  she  never 
tv»i  A  moment  believed.  That  he  should  have  so  far  forgotten  his 
»iaoiV!*t  in  herself  to  do  so,  was  bitter  enough;  and  with  the 
)^^^I0IUW8  to  self-torture  which  is  so  common  in  sensitive  minds, 
lie  rtH*allod  the  delicate  but  unmistakable  warning  he  had  given 
Uor.  to  avoid  letting  even  Rosalie  know  where  she  had  been 
nil  that  memorable  evening,  and  now  it  was  of  so  little  importance, 
thut  Ih>  could  mention  it  ciisually ;  for  he  must  have  done  so  either 
to  Miss  Grantham  or  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  and  this  latter 
wtJiiKl  have  been  even  a  more  unpardonable  offence  in  her  eyes ! 
Whatever  he  might  once  have  thought  of  her,  she  could  not 
w.»ir  posssess  the  least  bit  of  sacredness  in  his  eyes ;  but  the  exact 
iiitMins  by  which  Miss  Grantham  had  arrived  at  that  disturbing 
morsel  of  information  must  remain  a  mystery.  She  could  never 
approach  the  subject  again.  Pride,  self-respect,  regard  to  her 
kind  employer,  all  imperatively  demanded  that  she  should  *  put  it 
iiut  of  her  head,' and  she  determined  to  do  so.  Trafford  could 
never  be  quite  the  same  Trafford  to  her  again,  now  that  the  secret 
between  them  was  no  longer  a  secret. 

The  magnitude  of  Miss  Grantham's — or  rather  her  maid's  ;ind 
milliner's — ^preparations  for  a  visit  of  ten  days  somewhat  surprised 
our  inexperienced  heroine  ;  and  she  said  as  much  to  her  indulgent 
patroness. 

*  My  dear  girl,  you  would  not  have  me  appear  every  day  m  the 
flame  dress  1    And  then,  you  know,  it  is  my  debtU  as  "  Miss  Grant- 
Juun,"  in  anything  like  general  society.    Besides,  I  have  to  complete 
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the  conquest  of  little  Alf  St  Lawrence  and  utterly  subjugate  Sir 
Hugh  Erskine,  were  it  only  to  show  Geoff  Trafford  that  other  men 
have  eyes,  if  he  has  not.  I  wonder  has  he  gone  to  Paris  with 
Madame  de  Beaumanoir  I  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him ;  nor 
has  Torchester,  who  writes  that  Gteoff  has  not  yet  turned  up  at 
Mount  Trafford.' 

'  Oh  !  I  do  not  suppose  he  could  have  gone  to  Paris.' 

'  Heaven  knows ;  I  shall  never  calculate  on  Qeoff*8  proceedings 
Again/  returned  Miss  Grantham,  carelessly ;  but  her  words  had  a 
painful  significance  to  Maggie,  who  rejoiced  that  she  was  going 
among  new  scenes  and  new  people,  and  thus  the  current  of  her 
thoughts  would  doubtless  be  diverted  into  different  channel& 

Maggie  never  knew  the  luxury  of  travelling  en  grande  dame 
until  she  accompanied  Lady  Dormer  to  London.  The  civility  of 
station  masters,  the  delicate  attentions  of  guards,  extended  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  metropolis*  And  then  the  comfort  of 
stepping  at  once  into  a  cosy  brougham,  and  driving  straight  away 
to  one's  dressing-room  and  dinner,  instead  of  shivering  and  strug- 
gling for  luggage  amid  *  the  crushing  crowd,  doomed  to  inflict  or 
bear/  which  penance  may  be  safely  left  to  the  vicarious  offices  of 
intelligent  servants.    Wealth  has  its  merits,  certes  ! 

The  great  house  in  P Square  was  but  very  partially  unhol- 

landed  for  the  reception  of  Lady  Dormer  and  the  secretary.  It 
looked  rather  gruesome,  Maggie  thought,  as  they  drove  up.  How- 
ever, the  smallest  of  the  three  drawing-rooms  had  been  uncovered 
for  their  occupation,  and  here  a  bright  fire  and  a  table  laid  for  din- 
ner looked  cheerful  and  habitable. 

*  I  am  so  tired,  my  dear,'  said  Lady  Dormer,  to  whom  exertion 
of  any  kind  was  overwhelming ;  *  though  I  should  have  been  much 
worse  if  you  had  not  been  with  me.'  Maggie's  native  Idndness^ 
and  bright  alacrity  made  her  a  great  favourite  with  indolent  elderly 
people.  *  Well,  Johnson,*  to  the  under-butler,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance, '  have  you  all  the  luggage  right,  and  did  you  get  my  f  lu- 
cloakr 

*  Yes,  my  lady.  I  was  just  in  time  to  get  it,  before  the  carriages 
were  moved  off.' 

'  Any  letters  ? ' 

*  Yes,  my  lady,'  presenting  a  salver  kden  with  cards  and  notes. 

'  Just  put  them  here  on  the  writing-table,  and  pray  let  us  have 
dinner.     Miss  Grey  and  I  are  quite  exhausted.' 

*  Take  my  arm  to  your  room.  Lady  Dormer.' 

24 
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*  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  think  there  is  a  letter  here  for  you ; 
we  will  see,  after  dinner.' 

Miss  Grey  was  quite  willing  to  wait  till  after  dinner  for  her  let- 
ter or  letters.  She  had  written  to  her  cousin  to  let  him  know  she 
was  to  be  in  town  for  a  week,  and  also  to  Mrs  Berry  (as  she  still 
wished  to  be  called)  in  case  she  might  be  there  too ;  these  were 
her  only  correspondents. 

*  Dear  me !  that  is  quite  fortunate,'  exclaimed  Lady  Dormer, 
after  dinner,  looking  up  from  the  note  she  was  reading.  '  Mr 
Flummery  can  see  me  to-morrow  at  twelve.  That  is  the  advantage 
of  coming  before  the  rush  of  the  season ;  a  month  or  two  later, 
and  I  should  have  had  to  wait  weeks.  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  plan,  Miss  Grey,  to  have  your  teeth  looked  at  also,  noAv 
that  Flummery  is  not  so  busy  1 ' 

*  I  don't  think  they  want  any  looking  at,  thank  you,'  said  Mag- 
gie, smiling. 

*  It  is  wiser  to  have  them  attended  to  before  they  want  it.' 

*  I  have  a  note  here  from  my  cousin,  Mr  Grey.  He  proposes 
coming  to  see  me  to-morrow,  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  I  wisli 
you  would  be  so  good  as  to  tell  Johnson  to  show  him  into  some 
other  room  ;  it  will  disturb  you  if  he  comes  in  here.' 

*  Oh  !  the  young  man  who  came  down  to  Grantham  ?  No,  my 
dear,  you  will  not  disturb  me.  I  shall  not  leave  my  room  until  1 
go  to  Flummery,  at  twelve  or  a  quarter  before.  You  must  be  con- 
tent to  breakfast  alone  to-morrow.  I  don't  think  there  is  another 
room  open  ;  by-the-by,  I  should  be  so  much  obliged.  Miss  Grey,  if 
you  would  write  to  Lady  Torchester  for  me :  here  is  her  note. 
Say  I  am  so  exhausted  by  the  journey,  I  really  could  not  write ; 
that  1  am  fortunate  in  having  an  appointment  with  Flummery  to- 
morrow, and  when  I  know  if  he  wants  to  see  me  again,  I  will  fix 
a  day  to  go  and  stay  with  her;  and  my  kind  love.' 

*  Very  well,  Lady  Dormer.' 

*  Just  a  few  lines  will  do,'  said  her  ladyship,  and  settled  herself 
for  a  refreshing  nap  before  tea.  Maggie  set  forth  her  writing  ma  - 
terials,  and  had  hardly  conunenced,  when  Lady  Dormer  opened  her 
eyes,  and  said  sleepily,  *  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  mention  that  the 
Rector's  Persian  cat  has  four  kittens,  if  she  would  like  one  ] ' 

*  Yes,  Lady  Dormer.' 

*  Two  of  them  are  white,  one  grey  and  one  black — or  two  black 
and  one  white,  I  am  really  not  sure — but  perhaps  I  might  remembei 
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by  the  time  I  see  Iier/  and  Lady  Dormer  was  wrapped  in  sleep  be- 
fore the  last  words  were  quite  complete. 

Maggie  wrote  on,  smiling  at  the  oddity  of  thus  writing  to  the 
mother  of  the  man  who  had  done  his  best  to  induce  her  to  marry 
him.  '  I  am  very  fortunate,  however,'  she  thought,  *  to  find  so 
many  to  be  kind  and  pleasant  with  me  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  lonely 
lot,  and  at  best  only  a  tolerable  desolation.  I  wish  I  could  love 
Cousin  John — there  seems  to  lie  my  only  chance  of  a  home !  but  I 
cannot,  and  that's  the  end  of  it  I  wish  he  was  not  so  imperious 
and  provoking.' 

The  sedate  and  correct  Johnson  was  removing  Miss  Grey's  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  when  Cousin  John  arrived 

'  Well,  Maggie,'  he  cried,  taking  both  her  hands,  *  this  is  luck !  1 
never  thought  I  should  see  you  so  soon  again — diet's  have  a  look  at 
you,'  taking  her  coolly  by  the  shoulder,  and  turning  her  roimd  to  the 
window.  *  Why,  you  don't  look  half  the  girl  you  were  a  month  ago. 
You're  pale  and  down-looking.  What  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself,  little  Mag  1 '  There  was  genuine  hearty  kindness  in  his 
tone,  and  Maggie's  eyes  and  voice  responded  to  it  instantly. 

*  Oil  !  nothing,  dear  cousin.  I  have  been  well  and  happy,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you.'  John  seized  that  favourable  moment  for 
an  abrupt  kiss.  *  No,  you  ain't,  you  little  humbug  ;  you  think  more 
of  the  fine  filigree  gentlemen  you  saw  at  Grantham.' 

*  Do  not  begin  to  be  disagreeable  the  moment  we  meet.' 

'  All  right.    And  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  town  % ' 
'Nothing.'    She  proceeded  to  explain  Miss  Grantham's  plans, 
and  her  consequent  freedom. 

*  Lord  ! '  cried  John,  *  isn't  she  content  with  that  fine  place  of 
liers  that  she  must  go  into  some  one  else's  house  1  * 

*  It  does  seem  strange.' 

'  And  this  is  Miss  Grantham's  own  too,'  said  John,  looking  round. 

'  Yes,  all  her  own.' 

'  Who  is  she  going  to  marry  %  I  wonder  she  hasn't  picked  up  a 
husband  before  now.' 

*What  a  pity  you  have  not  an  opportunity  of  trying  yow 
chance,'  said  Maggie,  laughing. 

*  Now  don't  you  be  jealous,'  said  John,  tenderly. 

*  Well,  John,'  cried  Maggie,  still  laughing,  *  I  do  think  you  the 
most  conceited  man  that  ever  lived.  I  am  sure  you  believe  you 
tave  only  to  ask  Miss  Grantham  and  she  would  accept  you.' 
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*  Come  DOW,  that's  a  little  too  strong  :  but  she  mi^t  do  worse.' 

'  It  is  quite  eoTiable,'  added  Maggie,  reflectiyely.  '  Tell  me,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  my  ande  and  ^Irs  Grey  if  I 
were  to  pay  them  a  visit  for  a  few  days  ?  I  am  free  just  now,  and 
I  do  not  know  when  I  may  be  so  again.' 

*  Convenient  !  Yes,  of  coarse  it  is — ^it  most  be,'  cried  John, 
delighted.  '  Ton  are  a  little  tramp,  Mag,  after  all,  to  stick  to  the 
old  folks.  Now  look  here.  I  tell  yon  I  did  feel  a  little  oncom- 
fortable  aboat  the  tall  thin  chap  that  sticks  on  so  well  to  his  horse. 
I  didn't  like  the  way  he  questioned  yon,  and  looked  at  me,  the  day 
we  met  him  in  the  Park.  I  can't  tell  why,'  continued  John,  puz- 
zled by  the  strong  unaccountable  instinct  which  pressed  upon  hini 
a  dim  feeling  of  danger ;  '  but  I  did  not  like  him.  I  suppose  you 
were  as  thick  as  thieves  down  there  ? '  a  jerk  of  the  thumb  in  the 
supposed  direction  of  Grantham. 

Maggie,  though  infinitely  provoked  with  John,  and  still  more 
with  herself  for  blushing  so  causelessly,  could  not  help  laughing 
at  her  cousin's  phraseology,  and  for  pure  mischief  said,  *I  spent 
nearly  every  evening  very  agreeably  in  his  society.' 

*  The  deuce  you  did  !    Now,  Mag,  remember,  I  \^-amed  you' 

*  Don't  be  ridiculous,'  interrupted  Maggie  indignantly.  *  I  need 
no  warning.  If  you  could  only  see  a  little  of  life  at  Grantham,  you 
would  understand  the  impossibility  of  Mr  Trafford  sho^ving  nie 
;inything  but  the  mere  civility  due  to  a  lady  introduced  by  his 
hostess.  Do  not  offend  me  by  such  miserable  suspicions,  or  I 
shall  send  you  away.' 

*  By  Jove,  Mag,  you  have  learned  to  do  the  grand  lady  in  fine 
style  '  Never  mind,  you  have  the  right  spirit  Now  about  going 
to  see  the  governor.  You  write,  and  I'll  write.  We  will  go  down 
on  Saturday.  I  can  get  a  bed  at  the  inn,  but  I  must  come  up  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  and  I'll  bring  you  back.  By  the  way,  Fred 
lianks  is  down  there.  I  have  not  had  time  to  write  to  you  since  ; ' 
and  John  proceeded  to  recount  the  capital  arrangement  he  had 
made  for  a  partnership  between  the  young  medical  student  and 
his  father,  &c.,  <fec.,  to  all  which  Maggie  did  *  seriously  incline,' 
truly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  her  kind,  oppressed  uncle.  *  And, 
John,'  she  asked  hesitatingly,  *  is  Mrs  Grey  more  cheerful  and 
pleasant  with  uncle  than  she  used  to  be  ? ' 

*  She  does  not  snub  him  quite  so  much,  if  that's  what  you  mean. 
I  have  made  her  feel  he  has  a  son  at  his  back  as  won't  stand  that 
Wasn't  she  a  tartar  to  you  and  me  7    We  were  always  in  the  sani6 
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boat,  eh,  Mag  ?  Still  it  was  hard  to  a  business-like  woman,  as  she 
is.  to  see  her  money  melting  away,  and  a  m'ece  of  her  husband's 
quartered  on  her.' 

*  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  I  must  have  been  a  sad  burden,*  with  a 
swelling  heart. 

'What  nonsense,'  he  returned,  'neither  the  governor  nor  I 
thought  so.' 

Maggie  was  silent.  She  wanted  John  to  go.  She  felt  half 
afraid  of  a  prolonged  interview  leading  to  some  painful  explana- 
tion ;  and,  rough  and  disagreeable  as  John  was,  she  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  causing  him  annoyance.  He  must  ever  be  her  best 
and  oldest  friend  of  bygone  times.  Nothing  could  efface  the  debt 
of  gratitude  she  owed  him. 

'  If  you  are  going  to  the  city,  John,  perhaps  you  will  walk  with 
me  to  Oxford  Street    I  have  some  shopping  to  do.' 

'  Of  course  I  wiU.  I  ought  to  have  gone  before,  but' — with  an 
indescribable  wink — *  it's  not  so  easy  to  get  away.' 

*  Well,  do  not  let  me  keep  you  now  if  you  are  pressed  for 
time.' 

*  Go,  put  on  your  bonnet,*  was  John's  reply, 

'  Oh,  I  have  worked  you  such  a  smart  pair  of  slippers.  I  wiU 
bring  them  down.' 

'  WeU,  you  are  a  little  brick,  and  no  mistake.  You  did  not 
quite  forget  me  all  those  agreeable  evenings.' 

'  I  should  be  very  ungratefid  if  I  ever  forgot  you,  dear  cousin.* 

'  Look  here,  Mag,  I  am  going  out  sooner  than  I  intended  I 
have  settled  everything  very  satisfactorily,  and  I  think  I'U  be  off 
in  April,  early  in  April' 

'  Indeed,*  said  Maggie  looking  down,  as  she  thought,  whatever 
John  might  be,  she  had  no  other  friend  in  the  world  like  him. 
Oh  !  if  she  could  only  love  him.  *  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  glad  of 
your  success,  and  I  am  ;  but  I  shall  be  very  sorry  when  you  are 
gone.' 

'  Shall  you  though,  little  Mag  1 '  cried  John  with  a  flash  of  plea- 
sure beaming  out  in  his  eyes  and  over  his  face,  red  hair  and  all. 
*  Never  mind,  I  am  not  gone  yet,  and  well  see.'  He  was  deter 
mined  not  to  speak  till  what  he  considered  the  right  time ;  but  he 
thought  it  a  suitable  moment  for  an  embrace,  which  Maggie  deftly 
eluded. 

*  There,  John,  you  know  I  hate  to  be  hugged.' 

*  F;  ;.ii  I  ought,  by  this  time,' growled  John,  much  disappointed^ 
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When  Maggie  joined  him  with  her  bonuet  on,  not  even  the 
peace-ofifering  she  bore,  a  pair  of  delicately- worked  slippers,  brown 
and  yellow  leaves  on  a  crimson  ground,  sufficed  to  chase  the  cloud 
from  his  brow.  He  looked  on  moodily  while,  she  put  away  her 
little  workboz,  and  rang  to  let  the  grave  Johnson  know  she  was 
going  out. 

*  Shall  you  be  in  to  dinner,  'm  1 '  asked  that  official. 
*Yes,  certainly. 

*  Lady  Dormer  ordered  it  at  six.' 

*  Very  weU,  Johnson.' 

*  I  suppose  that  fine  friend  of  yours,  Mr  Traflfora,  will  dine  here,' 
gnmibled  John,  as  the  servant  left  the  room. 

*  No,  I  should  think  not,'  returned  Maggie.  *  I  do  not  think  he 
is  in  London.' 

*  Yes,  he  is  though.  I  went  to  the  Reform  Club  yesterday  to  see 
one  of  our  big  colonists  on  business,  and  I  saw  him  standing  on 
the  steps  of  the  "Travellers"  talking  to  a  couple  of  swells  like 
himself.' 

*  Perhaps  he  is  here.    I  know  nothing  about  him.' 

WTien  Maggie  had  coaxed  Cousin  John  into  a  better  temper  and 
bid  him  good-bye,  promising  to  start  for  Market  Ditton  on  Satur- 
day by  the  12*30  train  if  she  heard  favourably  from  Mrs  Grey,  she 
proceeded  to  perform  her  shopping,  and  then,  feeling  curiously 

fearful  of  returning  to  P Square,  she  took  a  long  solitary  walk 

along  Hyde  Park  and  round  Kensington  (hardens,  the  old  familiar 
locality  where  in  the  bitter  bygone  days  she  had  so  often  walked, 
in  attendance  on  Jemima  and  Bell.  How  well  she  remembered 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  the  hopeless  sadness  and  depression 
with  which  she  used  to  grope  around  her,  in  thought,  for  some  way 
of  escape,  and  foimd  none  1  Then  she  was  the  bond-slave  of  that 
fearful  tyrant,  her  aunt,  to  whose  minute  and  degrading  despotism 
she  could  not  look  back  without  a  shudder  ;  now  she  was  the  com- 
panion, nay,  the  friend,  of  the  heiress  of  Grantham ;  raised  infinitely 
above  her  original  lowly  state,  and  not  likely  again  to  sink  into  it, 
and  that  too  through  no  exertion  or  special  merit  of  Ler  own. 
How  thankful  and  happy  she  ought  to  be  !  And  was  she  not  ? 
Yes,  of  course  she  was  ;  if  she  still  felt  a  painful  unsatisfied  crav- 
ing in  her  heart,  it  was  only  a  reprehensible  discontent,  that  she 
must  resist  and  subdue ;  she  must  have  faith  in  the  future,  and 
strive  to  have  her  sources  of  happiness  in  her  own  heart  and 
mind  : — ^grand  resolutions  if  they  could  be  fulfilled,  but  wholesome, 
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lis  ail  astringent,  even  in  an  attempt  at  fulfilment.    So, strengthened 

by  lier  self -communing,  Maggie  made  her  way  back  to  P Square, 

and  found  that  Lady  Donner  had  only  just  returned. 

*  Mr  Trafford  called  shortly  after  you  went  out,  'm,'  said  Johnson, 
as  Maggie  passed  through  the  halL  *  He  asked  how  long  you  and 
her  ladyship  would  be  in  town.  I  told  him  you  had  just  gone  out 
with  Mr  Grey/ 

Maggie  told  herself  it  was  well  she  had  not  seen  him.  She 
could  not  forget  the  sense  of  betrayal  she  had  felt ;  and  then  he 
was  evidently  a  source  of  jealousy  to  Miss  Grantham,  to  whose 
friendship  she  looked  for  whatever  brightness  her  future  might 
lK)ssess.  All  the  weakness  and  folly  which  eddied  round  this  idea 
must  be  swept  away  and  utterly  renounced. 

Lady  Dormer  was  highly  pleased  with  her  interview ;  the  adroit 
Flummery  only  wanted  to  see  her  to-morrow,  so  she  could  go  down 
to  dear  Lady  Torchester  on  Saturday. 

'  Mr  Traftbrd  was  here  to-day.  I  thought  he  was  with  Lord 
Torchester.  Pray  write  to  Miss  Grantham  to-morrow  and  say 
Johnson  shall  go  down  to  Ryde  on  Saturday  about  a  house.' 

The  evening  passed  rather  nervously  to  Maggie,  though  she 
managed  to  discover  an  old  'Quarterly' with  several  interesting 
articles  in  it ;  still  she  could  not  help  a  sort  of  dread,  not  all  fear, 
lest  Mr  Trafford  might  come  in  to  ask  about  Miss  Grantham  ;  but 
he  did  not. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  long  list  of  divers  and  sundry  arti- 
cles which  Maggie  was  to  procure,  and  which  two  days*  stay  at 
Llanelwy  proved  to  be  indispensable  ;  they  were  to  be  despatched 
that  evening  without  fail.  *The  paxty,'  Miss  Grantham  wrote, 
*  was  most  amusing,  not  too  large,  and  there  was  a  talk  of  theatri- 
cals. Sir  Hugh  Erskine  was  quite  an  orthodox  hero^-handsome, 
dark,  taciturn,  and  did  the  "inscrutable"  remarkably  well.  Never- 
theless, he  unbends  a  little  to  me.  Torchester  is  expected  on  Sa- 
turday, and  Mr  Trafford  at  the  same  time,  if  he  has  not  gone  to 
Paris.  Lady  B.  does  not  come  till  next  week.  I  miss  you  in  many 
ways.  Pray  amuse  yourself  if  you  can.  You  were  certainly  trisve. 
You  must  turn  your  cousin  to  some  account  in  London  ;  no  doubt 
he  is  at  your  service,'  (fee. 

Maggie  was  very  glad  to  have  something  to  do,  so  set  about  her 
commissions  with  great  good- will,  and  after  an  arduous  day's  work 
managed  to  despatch  a  tolerable-sized  box  and  a  long  letter  in 
time  for  the  evening  mail.     Maggie  quite  eiyoyed  >!VTiting  to  her 
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admired  friend.  She  told  her  of  her  own  small  plans,  assured  her 
that  she  would  be  in  London  a^ain  on  Tuesday  at  furthest  to  await 
her  commands,  gave  all  and  sundry  the  messages  delivered  to  her  by 
Lady  Dormer  '  between  sleeping  and  waking/  the  changing  of  her 
plate  at  dinner,  and  the  trying  on  of  sundry  caps  and  bonnets,  for 
even  Lady  Dormer  had  her  vanities.  Finally  she  put  a  concluding 
paragraph :  '  Mr  Trafford  is  not  gone  to  Paris.  I  saw  his  card 
here  yesterday,  and  I  think  Lady  Dormer  expects  to  meet  him  at 
the  "  Beeches  "  on  Saturday.' 

That  evening  there  was  a  telegram  from  the  heiress,  *  Do  not  let 
Johnson  go  to  Ryde,  or  take  any  house,  till  you  hear  from  me.' 

And  so,  in  total  uncertainty  as  to  future  plans,  Maggie  started 
next  day  to  meet  Cousin  John,  having  had  a  very  cordial  invita- 
tion from  Uncle  Grey  himself. 

She  was  much  relieved,  and  the  least  bit  disappointed,  that  Mr 
Trafford  had  not  appeared,  for  she  always  hoped  he  would  in  some 
way  clear  himself  from  her  suspicions  of  treachery — the  last  crime 
of  which  she  could  have  thought  him  guilty. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

It  was  a  still  grey  morning  when  Maggie  reached  the  station. 
Cousin  John  was  in  waiting  to  receive  her  as  she  drove  up,  auo 
presented  a  gay  and  gorgeous  appearance. 

*  You  are  just  in  time.  I  began  to  quake  for  you.  No  more 
luggage?    Come  along,  then.    I  will  get  your  ticket.' 

And  she  was  quickly  whirled  into  a  second-class  carriage.  It 
was  too  crowded  to  permit  of  much  conversation  ;  but  John  con- 
trived, among  the  clatter  of  the  train  and  a  noisy  political  discus- 
sion between  a  stout  farmer-looking  man  and  a  better-class 
mechanic,  to  say,  'What  do  you  think  1  They  have  got  Polly 
Banks  down  there,'  in  somewhat  a  triimiphal  tone. 

'Indeed!'  said  Maggie.  *1  suppose  she  is  a  friend  of  your 
iister'sf 
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Perhaps.    It's  the  missus  that's  so  sweet  ypon  her. 

Very  little  more  passed  between  them  during  their  three  hoiurs' 
journey  through  a  not  very  interesting  country,  and  Maggie  felt 
both  dull  and  tired  when  they  reached  their  destination,  for  John 
had  joined  the  political  discussion  and  managed  to  turn  it  on 
colonial  aflfairs,  on  which  he  held  fotth  with  an  air  of  conviction 
and  authority,  of  pertinacity  and  strength  of  lungs,  that  over- 
powered his  listeners,  and  made  Maggie's  head  ache. 

Ditton  Market  was  a  prosperous  little  place.  The  establish- 
ment to  which  Mr  Grey  had  succeeded  had  been  very  well  known 
for  miles  round,  and  Fred  Banks  had  managed  through  *  a  friend 
connected  with  the  press,' »'.  e.  The  Ditton,  Market  Herald  and  tkA 
Farmer^s  Chronicle,  to  spread  a  report  that  the  incoming  tenant 
was  a  London  pharmaceutist  of  high  attainments  and  metropolitan 
fame,  obliged  to  seek  a  more  salubrious  dwelling.  The  change 
proved  very  beneficial  in  every  respect,  and  poor  Mr  Grey  seemed 
tjuite  revived  by  the  improvement  of  his  prospects  and  in  his 
'Nvife's  manners. 

*  We  are  a  little  behind  time,'  said  Cousin  John,  handing  Maggie 
into  the  Royal  Hotel  omnibus  which  met  the  trains.  *  Four  o'clock  ! 
It  will  be  five  before  we  get  a  mouthful.  I  am  so  sharp  set,  Mag, 
f  could  eat  you — ^and  a  nice  tender  bit  you'd  be,  Mag.' 

*0h!  I  can  be  very  tough  if  I  like,*  she  returned,  good-hu- 
niouredly. 

*  By  George  !  it  was  a  great  idea  having  Polly  Banks  down  ! 
Now  you  wiU  see  she  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  Miss  Maggie.' 

'  Did  I  ever  say  anything  on  the  subject  1 ' 

*  Now,  then' — to  the  conductor — *how  far  round  are  you  going 
before  you  put  us  down  1 ' 

'  All  right,  Sir.  We  alius  goes  to  the  Royal  first.* 
At  last  they  arrived.  A  large  old  but  modernised  house,  impos- 
ing front,  lots  of  big  jars,  and  a  huge  gold  pestle  and  mortar  over 
the  door,  to  which  Bell  and  Jemima  had  strongly  objected,  but  in 
vain.  John  would  stand  no  nonsense ;  the  country  people  had 
always  been  used  to  it,  he  said,  and  ten  to  one  they  would  think  the 
new  man  would  poison  them  if  he  took  it  down. 

The  house,  a  roomy  rambling  edifice,  occupied  a  comer  at  the 
further  end  of  the  EUgh  Street  from  the  railway  station,  and  so 
had  the  advantage  of  a  private  entrance  through  an  old-fashioned 
garden,  and  on  that  side  looked  as  prosperous  and  cared  for  a£ 
whitewash  and  green  paint  could  make  it. 
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'  This  is  quite  charming/  cned  Maggie,  as,  descending  from  the 
'  bus,'  John  rang  the  bell,  while  he  eyed  the  place  critically  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  a  vested  right  in  the  concern.  '  What  a  de- 
lightful change  from  Beverly  Street !  I  am  so  glad  to  think  my 
dear  uncle  has  such  a  home.' 

'  And  it  don't  pay  so  bad,'  said  John,  complacently.  '  I  think 
they  must  be  all  asleep,'  and  he  gave  a  second  powerful  pull  to  the 
bell ;  whereupon  the  smart  green  door  was  flung  violently  wide 
open,  and  forth  rushed  Bell  and  Jemima  in  bright  red  tartan 
dresses,  followed  by  a  tall  abundant-looking  young  lady  in  blue 
French  merino,  with  piles  of  black  ringlets  fastened  back  to  a 
thick  roll  of  hair,  dominated  by  a  scarlet  tuft  of  ribbon,  of  which 
smaller  bows  adorned  her  throat  and  wrists,  and  woidd  no  doubt 
have  encircled  her  slight  waist  (which,  with  the  exuberance  above 
and  below,  suggested  impleasant  ideas  of  breaking  in  two)  had 
waistbands  been  in  fashion. 

*  My  goodness  !  how  late  you  are  ! '  cried  Bell. 
'  We  had  almost  given  you  up,'  said  Jemima. 

*  Better  late  than  never,'  added  the  lovely  Polly. 

*  Why,  Maggie,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  old  girl  I ' 

*  It's  good  for  sore  eyes.    Pa  is  so  pleased.' 

'  This  is  Fred  Banks'  sister.  We  coaxed  her  down  to  help  keep 
John  in  order ;  she  can  give  it  to  him  in  style  when  he  is  too 
bumptious.' 

*  Law,  Jimmy!  I  don't  know  what  Miss  Grey  will  think  of  me  I ' 
Such  were  a  few  of  the  torrent  of  words  which  almost  stunned 

Maggie ;  she  was  too  innately  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  good  feel- 
ing to  shrink  from  homeliness ;  but  the  rampant  vulgarity,  the 
noisy  self-satisfaction  of  her  cousins,  utterly  overwhelmed  her. 
She  was,  however,  pleased  that  they  seemed  glad  to  see  her,  and 
80  allowed  herself  to  be  swept  indoors,  where  Aunt  Grey,  who 
honoured  the  country  with  a  white  lace  cap  and  green  ribbons, 
awaited  her  in  a  large,  low,  comfortable  parlour,  cheerfully  lighted 
by  three  windows.  A  huge  beam  ran  across  the  ceiling,  and  a  nice 
red  fire  glowed  in  a  tolerably  modern  grate.  *  Well,  Maggie,  it's 
a  treat  to  see  you,'  said  Mrs  Grey,  quite  graciously,  'and  highly 
condescending  to  come  from  such  grandeur  to  our  'umble  'onie. 
Where's  your  pa,  girls  1  Tell  him  Maggie's  come.  Here,  John, 
let  me  help  you  off  with  your  coat,  and  draw  up  to  the  fire ;  it's  a 
cold  afternoon.' 

Here  Uncle  Grey  made  his  appearance  in  tolerably  well-blacked 
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boots  and  a  generally  *  brisked-up '  air,  which  delighted  Maggie'^ 
quick  eye  even  while  she  hugged  him  heartily.  *  Dear,  dear 
uncle,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!    And  you  are  looking  so  well.' 

*  Why,  my  little  girl,  and  so  are  you,  and  smart  I  see  a  sort  of 
change  in  you.     Eh,  don't  you,  my  dear  \ ' 

'  Of  course  I  do,'  said  Mrs  Grey. 

*  Only  the  difference  between  new  clothes  and  old,'  whispered 
Maggie,  pleasantly. 

*  Come,'  cried  John  from  the  fire,  *  I  thought  you  did  not  like 
to  be  hugged,  and  there  you  are  cuddling  the  governor  to  no  end. 
How  goes  it  governor  ] '  cried  John,  patronisingly,  and  rising  to 
shake  hands  with  his  father.  *  And  now,  girls,  get  us  something 
to  eat,  for  we  are  famished.    I'll  answer  for  partner  and  self.' 

*  Law,  Mr  John  ! '  cried  Miss  Banks,  with  fascinating  liveliness, 
*  have  you  and  your  cousin  entered  into  partnership  1 ' 

*  Articles  ain't  signed  yet,'  returned  John,  facetiously. 

Bell  and  Jemima  accompanied  Maggie  to  perform  the  ceremony 
known  as  *  taking  her  things  off.'  The  room  to  which  they  took 
her,  though  far  from  luxurious,  was  cleaner  and  better  than  the 
bed-rooms  of  Beverly  Street,  and  here  Bell  and  Jemima  poured 
forth  a  duo  of  intelligence  : 

*  Ditton  is  such  a  nice  jolly  sort  of  place,  and  do  you  know  Fred 
Banks  is  here,  and  pa's  partner  ? — he  is  grown  so  steady — never 
goes  out  of  an  evening.' 

*  I  suppose  he  finds  the  company  at  home  too  pleasant  to  leave,' 
said  Maggie,  smiling ;  whereupon  Jemima  tossed  her  head  and 
Bell  laughed. 

*  Don't  you  chaff  before  John,'  said  Jemima.  *  He  is  horrid  par- 
ticular. And  do  you  know,  ma  thinks  Polly  is  quite  smitten  with 
John,  and  would  be  a  nice  match  for  him ;  but  Bell  says  it's  no 
good,  he  is  bespoke.'  A  knowing  look  at  Maggie  point^  the  re- 
mark. 

A  very  plentiful  repast,  in  the  shape  of  a  *  meaty  tea,  was  set 

forth  when  Maggie  descended  ;  whereat  the  wbole  party  assembled. 
Maggie  slipped  into  her  old  place  by  her  uncle,  and  under  pretence 
of  not  putting  brother  and  sister  together,  Mrs  Grey  placed  the 
junior  partner  between  Maggie  and  '  Jim,'  as  she  was  familiarly 
called,  and  John  between  Miss  Banks  and  BelL 

John  never  appeared,  in  Maggie's  estimation,  to  less  advantage 
than  when,  *  among  his  own  people  and  in  his  father's  house,'  he 
was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.    On  the  present  occasion  he  was 
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Gkd  ikjt  esaaly4sK§aUd  ImBoon  oi  hs  sdf-esteem  even  ni^  to 
tamiiia;  and  he  mpstded,  the  mhalt  eocnpiiiy.  exeqpc  Fred  fiaoksy 
a»  popficti,  to  be  Iwskevtjiendjr  moved  by  hisliAaik. 

^  So  j|^  to  iee  jon.  mj  dexr.'  sud  Unde  Grej  qniiRly  and  pri- 
''^nUttj  to  ¥aggy- 

'Xot  more  than  I  am  to  s<ee  yon,'  in  tiie  same  tooe,  and  pressiBg 
bkbaod. 

^  Ccfloe,  Hag ;  let  the  goTeraor  aloDe,  azid  see  if  joa  can  manage 
Vffgti  tfarcMigji  the  aftemooD  meal  without  golden  shenyand — 
what  did  joa  caJl  the  sweet  stuff  I  I  can  tell  joa  Mag  has  be^k 
iiring  (tt  the  fat  of  the  land' — and  John  ptoceeded  to  give  a 
gl//wing  aceoont  of  his  Tint  to  Grantham.  While  he  talked,  Mag* 
;ne  indulged  in  a  steady  lack  at  Miss  Banks,  wboee  attentiun  was 
absorbed  in  the  speaker. 

She  was  of  the  '  fine  animal '  order ;  with  very  white  teeth,  Teiy 
red  cheeks,  and  Tery  black  eyes;  dreadfully  afflicted  with  a  consdoa^ 
nem  of  her  own  charms,  and  possessed  of  a  pair  of  large  red  ser- 
viceable hands  ;  but  Maggie  was  pleased  to  observe  her  expressiou 
was  far  from  forbidding  or  unpleasant ;  for,  thought  she. '  I  cannot 
help  fancying  she  will  be  Cousin  John's  wife.'  While  Miss  Banks 
v^^ry  deliberately  eyed  '  little  Maggie,'  of  whom  she  had  heard  8c> 
fiiiich,  from  head  to  foot,  and  decided  that  she  was  a  poor,  insigui- 
fiftant  creature — almost  plain — and  that  it  was  not  probable  a  fine 
young  man  like  John  Grey  would  be  content  with  such  a  little 
chit  when  there  were  better  articles  to  be  had.  Of  course  he 
would  be  a  great  catch  for  Aer,  penniless  as  she  was. 

John's  description  of  Grantham  roused  a  large  amount  of 
interest  and  curiosity. 

'  What  was  Miss  Grantham  like  ? ' 

*  A  stunner,  /  can  tell  you,'  replied  John.  *  As  tall  as  Miss 
Polly  here  ;  as  straight  as  an  arrow  ;  and  as  fair  as — oh  !  as  any- 
thing ;  her  hands  looked  as  white,  as  soft,  as  a  bit  of  down— and 
all  H[>arkling  over  with  rings.  I  never  saw  such  a  heap.  She 
was  unconmion  pleasant,  and  quite  anxious  for  information  about 
«South  Africa ;  but  just  as  I  was  about  to  tell  her  a  lot,  Mag,  who 
I  (^uld  see  had  been  fidgety,  or  jealous,  or  something,  said  we  were 
trespassing  on  her  time,  and  jumped  up — though  I  am  sure  the 
young  lady  would  rather  I  should  have  stayed.    £h,  Mag  ? ' 

'  Perliaps  so,'  said  Maggie,  prudently. 

*  JLuw,  Maggie  !  and  what  did  you  do  all  day  V  asked  Bell. 


.  '.A 
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'  Ob  I  I  wrote  letters  and  copied  papers  and  practised,  and 
walked  and  droTe  about.' 

'  A  nice  e&sy  life,  Pm  sure,'  said  Mrs  Qrey . 

'  And  did  you  use  to  be  all  by  yourself  in  the  eveningti  1 ' 

'Not  she,'  put  in  John.  'Shensedto  spend  them  very  agree- 
ably with  a  thin  fellow — a  *'  snuff  the  moon  "  high  and  mighty 

'  What !  by  their  own  selves  V  asked  Miss  Banks,  horrified, 

'  No,  no,'  said  Maggie,  laughing  good-hunonredly ;  '  I  used  to 
go  into  the  drawing-room  every  evening  to  play  whist  and  Miss 
(irantham's  accompaniments,  and  met  the  gentleman  Cousin  John 
means  among  the  rest  of  the  company.' 

'  And  who  were  the  company  1 ' 

Maggie  gave  a  catalogue  raitoanee  of  the  people  staying  at   . 
Grantham. 

'  My !    The  Earl  of  Torchester  ! '  exclaimed  Jemima. 

'  He  is  quite  young,  isn't  he  1 '  asked  Fred  Banks.  '  I  remember 
his  coming  of  age.    He  is  very  rich  ;  quite  a  big  swell.' 

'  And  did  the  Eul  ever  speak  to  you  V  asked  Miss  Banks. 

'  Oh,  yes ;  I  knew  him  before,  in  Paris.  I  used  to  think  hinv 
like  Joha' 

'  Goodness,  Maggie  I    Why  did  you  never  name  him  before  % ' 

'  Why,  Mag,  you  are  as  close  as  wax.' 

'  I  suppose  you  knew  Mr  What-d'ye-call-him  in  Paris,  too  1 ' 

'  Wherever  did  Mrs  Berry  pick  up  such  people  1 '  chorussed  the- 
ladies  of  the  family  and  Cousin  John. 

'  I  scarcely  know ;  but  Mr  Trafford  and  Lord  Torchester  used  to- 
be  at  her  receptions— parties,  I  mean.' 

'  And  what  is  the  Earl  like  t ' 

'  He  is  a  plain,  ahy,  good-natured  young  man,  rather  like  John.' 

'  It  does  not  sound  very  like,'  said  Miss  Banks.  'I  can't  discover- 
that  Mr  John  Grey  ia  ahy.' 

'  Or  plain,'  added  the  subject  of  her  remarks. 

'  I  did  not  say  so.  Sir.' 

'  But  you  implied  it.     Fll  be  hanged  if  yon  didn't.' 

A  noisy  encounter  of  wita  ensued  ;  after  which  Maggie  had 
another  cross-examination  as  to  the  habits  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  she  went  through  satisfactorily  under  a  running  fire  of' 
'  Upon  my  word,  you  have  fallen  on  your  feet.' 

'  What  a  lucky  little  thing  you  have  been,  Maggie  ! ' 

'  Sixty  pounds  a  year  for  just  doing  nothing.' 
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'  That  is  the  worst  of  it.  I  should  like  to  have  more  to  do/  said 
Maggie. 

'  It  is  rather  like  being  a  servant,  isn't  it  V  asked  Miss  Banks, 
ynXh  an  air  of  simply  asking  for  information. 

*  It  is,'  replied  Maggie,  calmly.  '  I  only  wish  I  had  more  definite 
service  to  perform.' 

John  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  a  little  exnltingly  at  the  fair 
Polly.  He  rose  a  few  minutes  after.  *  Come,  governor,'  said  he, 
'  I  want  a  smoke  and  a  little  quiet  talk  with  you  and  Banks.'  And 
the  three  gentlemen  retired.  Nor  were  the  ladies  dull  in  their 
absence.  Mrs  Grey  expatiated  on  the  relative  cost  of  housekeep- 
ing in  town  and  country,  while  Maggie  made  herself  amnOTng  and 
instructive  by  an  accurate  description  of  the  fashions  at  Grantham, 
of  the  dresses  ordered  by  Miss  Grantham  for  her  visit  to  Llanelwy 
— of  her  jewels — of  the  Viscountess  Brockhurst — and,  above  all,  of 
the  brilliant  Marquise  de  Beaumanoir.  Finally,  when  the  gentle- 
men rejoined  them,  they  had  a  round  game,  at  which  the  spirits  of 
the  party  rose  to  a  high  pitch. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  how  Miss  Banks  declared  John  cheated, 
and  tried  to  snatch  his  cards  to  prove  herself  right,  and  was  in  the 
wildest  exultation  and  the  lowest  depths  of  despair ;  how  John 
accepted  all  this  curiously  expressed  tribute  to  his  powers  of  cap- 
tivation  with  a  rollicking  air  of  superiority ;  how  Maggie  felt  utterly 
extinguished  in  the  general  hubbub  (for  Mr  Banks  ^nd  Jemima 
were  almost  as  noisy) ;  how  Cousin  John  at  intervals  would  cry, 
*  Hey,  Mag,  what  are  you  and  the  governor  about  ? '  just  to  keep 
her  spirits  from  drooping — for  he  was  determined,  to  quote  his 
own  thoughts,  *  to  give  her  such  a  dose  of  Polly  Banks  as  would 
put  the  thin  horseman  and  all  the  other  filigree  chaps  at  Grantham 
out  of  her  head.' 

The  last  act  was  a  substantial  supper,  a  liberal  allowance  of 
Market  Ditton  ale,  for  which  it  was  considered  famous,  some  hot 
brandy-and-water,  a  spoonful  or  two  in  a  wine-glass  to  each  lady  ; 
and  the  party,  well  pleased  with  themselves  and  each  other,  broke 
up. 

The  succeeding  Sunday  was  bright  and  dry.  Mr  Grey,  Fred 
Banks,  and  the  ladies,  went  duly  and  properly  to  church  ;  but  John 
luxuriated  in  his  slippers  till  dinner-time.  *  You  see,'  he  explained, 
with  his  usual  candour,  *  I  haven't  a  character  to  keep  or  to  lose  in 
Market  Ditton  ;  if  I  had  I'd  be  as  regular  at  church  as  the  parson 
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After  church  came  the  early  dinner.  A  walk  succeeded,  when 
ill  paired  off,  for  Bell  elected  to  remain  at  home,  and  Maggie 
appropriated  her  uncle's  arm.  It  was  a  rural  though  flat  country 
round  Market  Ditton,  aevertheless  pleasant,  with  neat  cottages, 
orchards,  and  hedge-rowa. 

Maggie  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  talk  with  her  uncle;  their  former 
sympathy  and  conEdence  flowed  as  freely  into  the  old  channels  &» 
though  it  had  never  been  int«rrupted,  and  Uncle  Grey  imparted 
to  his  affectionate  listener,  with  unusual  animation,,  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  deliver  a  popular  lecture  on  chemistry  at  the  local 
literary  and  scientific  institution ;  and  as  John  approved  the 
scheme  be  was  going  to  do  so.  Then  Uncle  Qrey  proceeded  to 
describe  the  subject  or  subjects,  and  his  intended  treatment  of  the 
same,  and  Maggie  continued  deeply  interested. 

John  looked  a  little  sulky  when  they  returned.  He  had  posi- 
tively neglected  Maggie  for  Miss  Banks,  and  that  provoking  little 
monkey  was  so  wrapped  up  in  the  governor's  rigmaroles  that  she 
did  not  even  seem  to  see  it.  However,  the  tone  in  which  she 
replied  to  Bell's  question,  'Have  you  had  a  pleasant  walk?'  by  a 
sincere  '  Oh,  delightful  I  you  can't  think  how  pleasant,'  struck  John 
as  being  too  exaggerated.  He  therefore  consoled  himself  with  the 
conviction  that  ibe  whole  was  a  piece  of  acting ;  but  that  in 
reality  Mag  was  breaking  her  heart.  The  result  of  which  was  a 
reversal  of  his  conduct,  and  from  tea-time  onwards  he  was  most 
demonstrative  to  his  cousin,  and  negUgeut  of  his  father's  fair 
guest.  Miss  Banks  was  alternately  moody  and  boisterous,  ani^ 
Maggie  was  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 

'  I  say,  Mag,'  cried  John,  as  they  were  bidding  good-night, '  what 
train  shall  we  go  up  by  to-morrow  1 ' 

'  I  am  not  going  up  to-morrow,  John.' 

'  Come,  nonsense.  You  know  it's  all  settled-  We  were  to  go 
back  together.' 

'I  do  not  know,  indeed.  I  wrote  to  Miss  Grantham  to  say  I 
should  stay  here  till  Tuesday,  and  Lady  Dormer  will  not  be  back. 
I  shall  he  all  aloae  in  that  great  house  if  I  return  to-morrow.' 

'  Don't  let  that  trouble  you,'  cried  John.  '  111  come  and  keep 
you  company. 

'  And  then  I  do  not  know  when  1  shall  be  able  to  come  and  Bee 
my  uncle  and  aunt  again ;  so  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind,  John, 
to  stay  till  Tuesday.' 

John  said  no  more;  but  a  very  angry,  sullen  clooA gathered  ou 
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\m  brow,  and  an  cxpressiou  of  ill-represaed  wrath  coDtcacfeed  liu 

jaws. 

'  Ijuw,  Mr  John/  cried  Miss  Banks ;  '  you  look  as  if  you  ooold 
cat  U8  all  without  a  grain  of  salt.'  Her  loud  bat  cheery  voioe 
turned  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

'  You're  going  up  to  town  to-morrow,  aren't  you  V  he  asked. 

*  I  did  intend  going ' 

'  They'll  be  expecting  you  at  home/  said  her  brother. 

'  Come  along  then.  I'll  cake  you  up.  Well  take  the  1.45.  It's 
not  express  ;  but  we'll  be  in  time  for  tea  ;  and  your  ma  will  gire 
me  u  cup  of  tea,  eh  1 ' 

'  All  right  1  you  shall  have  the  tea  and  '^summut"  with  it^'  re- 
turned Miss  Banks,  frankly. 

*  That's  something  like,'  cried  John  ;  '  no  shilly-shally  nonsense 
( )ne  would  think  you  were  my  cousin,  not  Miss  Margaret  Grey.* 

*  Oh  !  then  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  having  been  at 
('rantlmin.' 

*  (joud-night,  John,'  said  Maggie,  out  of  patience  with  his  un- 
reasonableness. Why  should  he  expect  her  to  be  his  bond-slave  \ 
And  heartily  did  she  that  night  thank  *  the  Providence  that  shapes 
our  ends '  she  had  escaped  the  thraldom  of  the  Grey  family.  She 
>vas  far  from  imgratef ul  to  them ;  but  to  her  sojourn  in  the  tents  of 
Kedar,  which  may  be  modernised  into  Beverly  Street  and  Aunt 
(irey's  jurisdiction,  she  looked  back  with  sincere  unmitigate^i 
horror. 

John  did  not  *  come  right,'  as  Bell  teniied  it,  up  to  the  moment 
the  Royal  bus  called  to  pick  up  the  travellers  next  day.  He  waa 
over-demonstrative— affectionately  towards  Miss  Banks,  wrath- 
tully  towards  Maggie.  She  was  unmoved,  but  regretted  that  he 
was  so  self-willed  and  unreasonable. 

*  I  shall  be  at  P Square  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 

.John/  she  said,  determined  not  to  quarrel.     *  After  that  I  am  not 
sure.' 

*  Oh,  ain't  you  ?  Looks  very  like  asking  me  to  call  and  make 
up,  don't  it  ] ' — to  the  company  generally. 

*  Rather,'  said  Jemima. 

*  Something,'  added  Bell. 

*  Be  sure  you  call  before  the  missus  comes  back,'  put  in  Miss 
Banks. 

*  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  to  make  up,'  said  Maggie ; 
and  John  departed  without  so  much  as  asking  for  a  kiss. 
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When  Maggio  reached  Y Square  the  next  afternoon,  she 

felt  not  a  little  satisfied  to  hare  left  Aunt  Grej  and  the  girls 
behind  her.  If  it  was  sad  and  dull  to  be  alone,  it  was  at  least  not 
irriUiting.  She  could  think  her  own  thoughts,  unintemipted  by 
petty  questions  and  querulous  commentaries,  and  the  perpetual 
display  of  low  motives  and  narrow  tempera.  Not  that  the  class 
iiinid  which  her  lot  had  been  of  late  cast  was  morally  much  elevated 
itbove  the  one  she  had  left ;  but  the  springs  of  daily  life  were  well 
ciik-d,  and  good  breeding  was  at  least  'an  outward  and  visible 
nigii,'  even  though  the  '  inward  and  spiritual  grace'  had  evaporated. 
'  Lutters  for  you.  Miss,'  said  Mr  Johnson,  entering  the  drawing- 
room — he  bad  not  thought  it  necessary  to  open  the  door  for  the 
t  ''*ry^'  and  this  card  '—a  foreign -looking  piece  of  pasteboard, 
'"■  inscription  ;  '  La  Comtesse  de  Bragance,'  and  nnder- 
_^„,  >3erry.' 
-  ^tV>  ""'  "^  sorry  I  did  not  sec  her  \'  exclaimed  Maggie  aloud, 

t^  '  '-1  slie  would  call  again.' 

'  nson.  There  is  a  letter  from  Miss  Qrantham, 
■Aions  for  you-'  She  glanced  over  the  pages, 
t  once  to  Eastnor,  and  engage  a  house  facing 
1  the  Royal  Esplanade.  Miss  Grantham  says 
required.  She  wishes  it  to  be  ready  for  her 
ry,  as  she  will  probably  leave  Llanelwy  about 
Grantham  says  she  will  reiiuire  stabling  for 
carriage  horses,  and  a  couple  of  riding  horses, 
I  Wheeler  on  this  subject.' 
Now  I  thought  I  knew  every  place  in  Eng- 
-wise,  but  Eastnor  sounds  quite  strange.  Do 
Missl' 

it  is  quite  a  new  place  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
into  fashion.    You  must  of  course  start 
lady' — pointing  to  the  card — 'would  be 
it.    If  she  calls  this  evening  I  will  send 
..-ii  near  what  she  says.' 
,<jn,  Miss ;  for  I  feel  all  at  sea.' 
.'lasgie  then  proceeded  to  read  Miss  Grantham's  letter  more 
deliberately.    It  was  full,  though  hasty.     Maggie  had  executed  all 
tlic  commissions  admirably.    Nothing  omitted.    Llanelwy  con- 
tinued to  be  most  amusing.    Geoffrey  Trafford  had  arrived,  but 
was  going  on  to  Irehind  the  day  but  one  after,  to  see  tbe  Oianfa 
Causeway  in  bad  weather     '  Imagine  what  a  provoking  contra- 
S6 
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sad.  laid,  me  ^sssajim,  aad  sxat  oat  vitk  the 
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j^  *  LmoisoBL  BiZZA.'  1 13L  prijmt  £mMa^  bos  nBfortmislelj  Sir 
Sssk  1  vvnee  s  frnwin*- :  lo  ^sev-  its  iTngfTi;r  iq>  taor  set  for  a 

kccK  izid  ber  bpucaer.  tad  Mia  Saaier.  xod  ke^fB  of  people  they 
kz»7v.  are  pxx  dten  tlI  TjisoecL  We  are  to  Irre  in  the  most 
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T!i«  secGod  letter  vu  ^>m  Lodr  tk-ciBK:  She  was  so  cxhd- 
fortAbte.  and  dear  Ladj  TordSfaesfier  was  90  kizhi.  that  she  thought 
•he  wooSd  J3st  sar  wi^ere  see  wi;§  till  Miss  Grantham  had  decided 
irjfjin  a  hooML  Wooid  Mis  G'  jt  wrise  aifed  let  her  know  when 
icfibinz  was  deeded  \ 

5y>  Mr  TraiTord  had  followed  kb  c^antifal  kinswoman.  Very 
Tj^VinL  JiBt  what  midit  hare  been  anticipated :  and,  moreoTcr, 
it  imp-lied  breaking  with  that  horrid  Mddime  de  Beanmanoir, 
whereat  Majz^zie  rejoiced.  '  WelL  I  snppcee  Miss  Grantham  will 
n/>t  be  long  Miss  Grantham,  et  aprff^  U  d^lng^.  I  hope  she  will 
not  tease  him  too  mach  with  that  Sir  Hodii  Erskine.' 

*  Mrs  Berry/  said  Johnson,  breaking  the  thread  of  her  thoughts. 
>faggie  rose  np  qnickly. 

Mrs  Berry,  thongh  pale  and  looking  a  little  worn,  was  mnch  the 
same  as  erer.    She  was  well  and  suitably  dressed  too 

*  ()h,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  dear  Mrs  Berry! '  cried  Maggie, 
embracing  her. 

*  Ah  yes,  I  thought  you  would  be  ;  but  times  is  sadly  changed,' 
•aid  the  erst  blooming  frisky  widow.  *  My  dear,  I  am  a  broken- 
hearted woman.  How  nice  you  are  Waking,  and  in  such  luck — 
how  different  from  poor  me  !  Of  all  '.he  treacherous,  designing, 
::aptivating  ruffians  that  Count  was  the  worst !  To  think  of  his 
i'liiandering  my  money  in  five  months,  and  to  put  another  woman 
m  my  pUu;e.  It  was  enough  to  turn  my  hair  grey  in  a  single 
night,  like  [xxjr  Lord  Byron's,'  and  Mrs  Berry  plunged  into  a  long 
niifibling  narrative  of  the  cruel  treatment  she  had  received  and 
the  frightful  reverse  of  fortune  she  had  sustained.  This  was 
iigreeably  diversified  by  tea  and  buttered  toast,  sent  up  by  the 
thoughtful  Mr  Johnson.    Maggie  was  even  more  pleased  to 
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.Mrs  Berry  than  she  expected.  Her  familiar  roice  and  peculiar 
modes  of  phraseology  transported  her  listener  back  to  Paris — en- 
chanted Paris  of  last  spring— before  she  knew  in  what  the  en- 
chantment consisted— before  she  had  learned  that  she  must  dash 
away  the  cup  of  joy  from  her  lips,  and  ever  hereafter  abut  the  eye 
and  ear  of  memory  to  that  with  which  it  was  most  hamited. 

'And,  dear  Mrs  Berry,  what  are  you  doing  now  t'aaked  Maggie, 
ns  she  sat  beside  her  former  patroness,  and  held  her  hand  in  here. 

'  That's  what  I  was  coming  to,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  '  I  declare, 
Maggie,  it  quit«  warms  my  heart  t«  talk  to  yon,  and  I  can  see  you 
are  downright  glad  to  have  me  with  yon.  Ah,  Maggie,  if  I  had 
taken  yonr  advice ! '  and  she  dropped  a  few  tears.  '  Well,  as  I 
was  saying,  I  have  agreed  to  rent  a  fnmished  house  from  a  friend 
at  Eastuor,  and  let  my  rooms  in  the  season ;  and  if  I  find  I  can 
make  it  pay  Fll  buy  up  the  concern;  my  trustees  will  advance 
me  the  money,  or  indeed  buy  the  house  for  me,  so  that  the  Count 
can't  touch  it;  and  I  want  you  to  get  some  of  the  grandees  you 
arc  amongst  to  give  me  a  turn.' 

'  I  did  mention  your  plan  to  Lord  Torcheater  and  Miss  Qrant- 
Imin.' 

'  Lord  Torcheater ! '  cried  Mrs  Berry,  interrupting  her  with 
great  amazement.  '  You  don't  mean  to  say  he  has  turned  up 
again  1    Now  don't  you  go  to  refuse  him  a  second  time.' 

'  He  will  not  give  me  an  opportunity.  I  think  he  has  forgotten 
he  ever  asked  me.  He  is  in  love  with  Miss  Qrantham  now,'  and 
Maggie  proceeded  to  explain  the  relationship  between  them. 

'  Well,  well  I '  said  Mrs  Berry,  '  the  changeableness  and  incon- 
stancy of  those  men  is  just  awful !  My  dear,  you  would  have 
n  and  wife  by  this  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Trafford — a  deep, 
;,  proud  fellow  as  ever  I  came  across,  but,  I  must  say, 
pleasant  to  talk  to,' 

'  How  large  is  your  house,  Mrs  Berry  t  Miss  Qrantham  wants 
one  at  Eastnor  just  now,  and  a  number  of  fashionable  people  are 
^oing  down  next  month.  Would  you  mind  tilling  Johnson  about 
the  place  %  He  is  going  down  to-morrow,  and  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  it. 

Johnson  was  summoned,  and  received  many  useful  hints.  Mrs 
Berry's  own  house  was  too  small ;  for  aa  Johnson  observed  m^es- 
tically,  'we  will  want  a  dining-ioom  and  a  drawing-room  and 
a  tnorning-room,  at  the  least,  and  a  private  sitting-room,  bed-room, 
and  dressing-room  for  Miss  Grantham  herself;  then,'  with  a  com- 
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preheiisive  wave  of  the  hand  towards  Maggie,  'there's  my  lad« 
and  Miss  Grey — and  Mademoiselle,  and  myself,  and  three  or  foui 
more.' 

*  Law,  my  good  man,'  cried  Mrs  Berry,  to  Maggie's  horror,  *  you 
needn't  taUc  to  me.  I  know  all  about  what  you  must  want ;  it's 
not  80  long  since  I  had  a  aaUm,  and  a  9alle  d,  manger,  and  dressing- 
rooms,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  myself.  No  ;  my  place  isn't  big  enough  ; 
but  No.  15,  Boyal  Esplanade,  is  a  fine  comer  house,  and  mine  is 
No.  3,  Esplanade  Villas,  quite  handy.  I  could  let  a  few  upper  bed- 
rooms to  some  of  you,  if  you  require  them.  You  go  in  for  No.  16  ; 
there  are  parties  after  it,  but  mention  my  name,  and  you'll  get  it  for 
twelve  guineas  a  week,  and  the  cook  in.' 

An  expression  of  bland  but  infinite  contempt  stole  over  Mr  John- 
son's impassive  features.  A  few  more  particulars,  and  stating  that 
he  was  much  obliged,  Mr  Johnson  retired. 

*  What  a  nice  polite  man !  Quite  the  gentleman.  Ah,  my  dear  ! 
what  a  come  down  for  me  to  be  talking  about  lodgings  to  such  peo- 
ple .'—and  now — where  were  you  staying  when  I  called  on  Sunday?' 

*  Oh,  with  Uncle  Grey.' 

*  What !  and  that  aunt  of  yours,  who  used  to  wipe  her  shoes  o« 
you,  in  a  manner  of  speaking  1 ' 

'  Even  so,'  said  Maggie,  laughing ;  and  proceeded  to  describe  the 
revival  of  the  family  fortunes  since  the  return  of  the  eldest  son,  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  Mrs  Berry's  exclamations  of  *  Well,  I'm  sure ! ' 
and  *  I  never  ! ' 

*  Now,  my  dear,  I  tell  you  what.  I  believe  the  young  man  is  in 
love  with  you,  and  I  believe  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  your  refusing 
that  nice,  elegant  young  nobleman.  Well,  well,  there's  no  account- 
ing for  taste — but * 

Here  the  *  respectable  young  woman,'  who  acted  as  general  serv- 
ant under  the  antiquated  female  in  charge  of  the  mansion,  enteretl, 
and  said, 

*  A  gentleman  for  you.  Miss.' 

*  Law !  my  dear,  who  can  it  be  ? '  cried  Mrs  Berry.  Her  question 
was  answered  by  the  almost  immediate  entrance  of  Cousin  John. 

*  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  to-night,'  said  Maggie,  rising  and 
holding  out  her  hand.     *  Mrs  Berry,  my  cousin,  Mr  John  Grey.' 

*  Very  pleased  to  see  you,  I  am  sure.  Sir.  I  have  often  heard  of 
you,  but  I  never  thought  we  sliould  meet.' 

*  Thank  ye,'  said  John,  still  surly.  *  Yes,  Miss  Maggie,  I  thought 
I  would  just  come  and  look  after  you  a  bit ;  there's  no  knowinij 
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what  this  young  lady  would  be  up  to  if  she  waa  left  to  heraelf,'  he 
dddcd  to  Mrs  Berry. 

'  All  I  you  needn't  talk  to  me !  Were  we  not  like  aiateia  for 
nearly  two  years  \  and  n  sweeter,  steadier  girl — oh  I  you  needn't 
shake  your  head,  Margaret ;  FU  Bay  it  before  your  face  and  behind 
your  bock — uever  walked,  and  I  don't  care  who  the  other  is.' 

'She's  an  obstinate  little  devil,  anyhow,'  said  John,  relaxing. 
The  fact  was,  John  had  travelled  up  to  town  tie  day  before  and 
supped  at  Mrs  Banks's,  in  so  great  a  fury  with  Maggie,  that  he  was 
rather  too  demonstrative  to  Miss  Polly,  and  now  bf^an  to  think 
he  had  better  make  all  safe  with  his  coiisin,  before  he  trusted  him- 
self again  in  the  society  of  her  rival. 

'  Now,  John,'  said  Maggie,  pleasantly, '  you  hare  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  find  fault  with  me.' 

'  Come,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  with  an  air  of  kindly  chiding, '  you  two 
hae  had  a  quarrel — that's  plain  to  see ;  and  you  are  right  down 
miserable,  the  pair  of  you.  Why  are  you  such  foola  as  not  to  kisE 
and  make  it  up)  Ah  !  if  you  had  gone  through  the  troubles  I 
have,  you  wouldn't  be  so  ready  to  throw  away  happiness.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  ain't,'  cried  John ;  '  but  Mag  ia  aggravating.' 

'Don't  be  a  silly,'  retorted  Mrs  Berry.  'Haven't  I  heard  of 
Consin  John,  till— not  knowing  you — I  was  sick  of  the  subject  1 
And  when  poor  Lord  Torchester  begged  and  prayed  to  be  let  come 
to  my  elegant  parties  in  the  Champs  Elys^  there,  didn't  she  say, 
"  Do  agk  him,  Mrs  Berry,  he  is  so  like  Cousin  John  1 "  And  then 
i  never  could  make  out  why  she  refused  him.    No  matter.' 

'  Refused  him  ! — refused  the  Earl  of  Torchester  I '  almost  shout- 
ed John,  in  utter  astouishment, 

'  Pray,  Mrs  Berry,  do  not  talk  so  !  You  do  not  remember  things 
rightly ;  you  have  had  so  mnch  trouble  since.  Pray  say  no  more,' 
urged  Maggie  earnestly. 

'  Well,  Ma^e,  you  may  say  what  you  like  ;  the  Earl  did  ask 
you  and  you  refused — I'll  take  my  Bible  oath  of  it.' 

John  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  stood  up  on  the  hearth-rug. 

'  That  was  a  chance,  Mag  I  And  pray,  mum,'  to  Mrs  Berry, '  as 
you  seem  to  know  eo  much  about  this  young  woman's  proceedings, 
did  she  refuse  a  tall  thin  fellow,  called  Trafford,  as  well  I 

Maggie  laughed  out  loud,  and  Mrs  Berry  replied  unhesitatingly, 
'  Iiord  bless  you,  no.  Trafford  was  no  friend  of  your  cousin's ;  he 
was  a  proad  cool  hand,  as  might  go  in  for  a  countess  in  her  own 
right.    He  and  Maggie  conld  never  agree.' 
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'  Hum/  said  Cousin  John,  and  fell  into  deep  reflection. 

'  Mrs  Berry,  and  John,'  said  Maggie  with  much  earnestness, '  I 
do  beg  of  you,  you  will  never  speak  of  this  again.  It  was  a  piect 
of  bo3rish  folly  on  the  part  of  Lord  Torchester,  which  he  baa 
forgotten,  and  I  particularly  wish  it  not  to  be  known  to  Miss 
Qrantham.' 

'  I'm  sure  it  shan't  cross  my  lips  again,'  said  Mrs  Berry  with  a 
knowing  smile,  as  though  conscious  of  having  used  her  knowledge 
judiciously.  She  then  plunged  into  a  history  of  her  own  wrongs. 
John  was  silent,  and  then,  to  Maggie's  great  relief,  offered  to  see 
Mrs  Berry  home.  She  was  only  in  town  for  a  little  business,  she 
said,  and  was  to  return  to  Eastnor  the  next  day,  where  she  hoped 
to  see  Maggie  shortly. 

*  I'm  coming  to  talk  to  you  to-morrow,'  remarked  John  to  his 
cousin. 

'Then  pray  come  early,  for  I  do  not  want  any  one  in  the 
evening,  except  indeed  Mrs  Berry.' 

The  next  morning  brought  a  letter .  and  a  list  of  commissions 
from  Lady  Dormer,  with  a  few  in  addition  to  be  executed  for  Lady 
Torchester.  Maggie  was  well  pleased  to  be  out  and  occupied,  but 
she  felt  she  dared  not  stir  till  John  had  paid  his  promised  visit, 
which,  for  some  undefined  reason,  she  partly  dreaded.  She  hoped 
he  would  not  be  late,  and  while  she  hoped  he  came. 

*  How  that  woman  talks ! '  was  his  first  remark,  having  ex- 
changed greetings.  *  But  she  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  a  female — and 
deuced  sharp.  I  wonder  how  that  French  fellow  managed  to  take 
her  in.' 

*  Her  shrewdness  is  very  narrow.  Poor  Mrs  Berry !  I  am  quite 
fond  of  her,'  returned  Maggie,  sighing.  A  long  pause,  during 
which  John  stood  looking  in  deep  thought  at  the  fire.  Finally, 
thrusting  in  with  his  foot  an  obtruding  angle  of  coal,  he  turned  to 
his  companion  and  spoke  abruptly  : 

*  I  say,  Mag,  why  did  you  refuse  this  big  swell  1 ' 

*  Oh  !  because  he  did  not — could  not — have  known  his  own 
mind.     There,  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  about  it.' 

*  Yes,  but  I  want  to  know.  Come  now,  Mag,  tell  the  truth  ;  was 
it  any  hankering  after  me  % ' 

*  Not  in  the  least,  John  '—with  uncompromising  steadiness. 

*  What  %    You  didn't  care  a  straw  about  me  then  ? ' 

*  No,  I  was  always  fond  of  you,  but  I  was  not  in  love  with  you^ 
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if  that  is  what  yon  mean,'  said  Maggie,  colouring  deeply  anii 
praying  for  deliverance  from  thia  dreadful  moment. 

'  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  care  about  me  now  ?— that 
yon  don't  intend  to  marry  mel' 

'  Yes,  John,'  she  replied  faintly. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  didn't  see  /  Intended  to  marry  you  1 
I  went  out  that  I  might  many  you,  and  I  came  home  to  many  you. 
You  mu3t  have  known  it  right  well.' 

'  Yea,  John,'  the  tears  almost  brimming  over,  '  I  have  been 
afraid  you  did  think  of  me  in  this  way,  and  indeed— indeed,  I  al- 
ways tried  to  show  you  how  I  really  felt,  but  you  vmdd  not  under- 
stand it.    I  am  so  grieyed.' 

'  But  look  here,  Mag,'  cried  John,  still  not  understanding  it,  and 
sitting  down  beside  her ;  '  ain't  you  the  silliest  little  goose  in 
London  tohesitatel  Now,  without  vanity,  where  will  you  get  such 
another  offer  %  You  have  scarcely  a  friend  in  the  world.  It  is  all 
very  well  just  now,  but  Miss  Grantham  may  marry  any  day,  and 
where  will  you  be  J  Then,  I  can  oflfer  you  a  good  home.  1  am  a 
rising  man ;  I  feel  it — I  know  it  I  I  might  have  nearly  any  girl  I 
liked.  Many  a  one  would  aay  I  ought  to  look  hi^er ;  but  I  love 
you,  little  Mag ;  I  always  did.  'Fon  my  soul  it's  astonishing  how 
much  1  love  you  i  Come  now;  don't  be  cantankerous;  just  hear 
reason.  Make  up  your  mind  to  many  me  this  day  month,  and 
I'll  take  a  double  passage  in  the  Star  of  Hope.  She's  to  sail  on 
the  10th  of  March.  If  you're  not  what  they  call  "  in  love  "  with 
me,  you'll  be  ever  so  fond  of  me  when  we  are  married.' 

'  Ob  John  \  dear  John  I  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  1  I  am 
too  fond  of  you  as  a  brother  to  lite  yon  in  any  other  way.  Do  go 
aivay,  and  don't  think  any  more  about  me.' 

'  Now  that's  all  humbug  I  And  remember,  I  am  not  going  to 
st.tnd  anything  of  the  sort  I  don't  mean  to  go  back  to  South 
A  f rica  without  a  wife — that  I've  made  up  my  mind  to ;  and  if  you 
will  not  have  me  I  know  who  will' 

'  If  you  mean  Miss  Banks,  I  really  think  yon  might  do  worse. 
She  may  talk  a  little  fast,  but  she  seems  to  me  frank  and  kind.' 

'  I  shan't  make  her  half  so  good  a  husband  as  I  should  you,  and 
I  always  looked  to  you  for  a  wife.  It's  very  hard,  Mag,  very  hard, 
to  be  so  disappointed ! ' — and  Maggie,  touched  by  this  bit  of  pathoa, 
felt  guilty  and  broken-hearted.  She  could  not  speak,  and  John 
went  ou  lashing  himself  into  a  rage.    '  So  Polly  Banks  is  good 
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enoo^  for  the  likes  of  me  t  Very  well !  Fll  go  and  ask  her  thi^ 
day,  and  then  see  where  youll  be  !  Ton  can't  whistle  me  back. 
7oall  repent  this;  and  for  all  you  are  so  fine  and  disinterested, 
if  s  my  belief  that  you  are  *^  in  love  "  after  your  fashion  with  some 
other  fellow/ 

'Ton  are  ui^ust  and  unkind.  Tou  have  no  right  to  say  such  a 
thing.    Tou  think  too  much  of  yourself.' 

' Oh  I  do,  do  1 1  Well,  good  morning  to  you  !'  And  the  irate 
and  painfully  surprised  John  turned  and  went  away  in  a  rage. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Eastnob  was  at  once  old  and  new.  It  occupied  two  sides  of  a 
craggy  angle,  hardly  high  enough  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
cliff.  Beneath  the  eastern  and  loftier  portion  nestled  an  irregular 
village  of  fishermen's  cottages,  with  picturesque  red-tiled  roofs, 
interspersed  with  a  few  better  but  very  old-fashioned  houses, 
which  was  all  of  accommodation  the  place  could  boast  for  strangers, 
ei^t  or  ten  years  previously.  However,  a  rich  railway  magnate 
had  by  some  curious  involvement  of  circimistances  become  the 
possessor  of  a  stretch  of  sandy  common  which  sloped  to  the  sea  on 
the  western  side,  and  here  he  erected  a  Eoyal  Esplanade,  a  Hoyal 
Hotel  of  massive  design,  after  Pugin  (a  long  way),  and  a  garden, 
with  an  erection  like  a  gigantic  umbrella  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  German  band,  which  was  intermittent  in  its  attendance,  owing 
to  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  subsidies. 

Thus  old  and  new  Eastuor  tunied  their  backs  on  each  other. 
For  some  occult  reason  Cockneys  had  not  yet  found  out  the  place, 
but  the  dowager  Duchess  of  St  Perigord,  who  was  very  much  out 
of  health  and  depressed — 'derangement  of  the  nervous  system,* 
said  Sir  Saville  Row — really  a  severe  course  of  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
dinners,  and  suppers,  and  a  little  too  free  an  application  of  phlebo- 
tomy  to  her  pocket  by  an  ill-judged  purchase  of  railway  shares 
under  the  direction  of  the  above-mentioned  magnate — the  Duchess, 
we  say   was  induced,  by  the  loan.  leut-free,  of  a  house  on  the 
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Esplanade,  to  try  the  restorative  breezes  of  Eastnor.  It  was  durmg 
her  stay  there  that  the  remarkable  recovery  in  the  Wessex  and 
East  Anglia  scrip  took  place,  which  savedjpore  firms  from  smash- 
ing than  was  generally  known.  Her  ^<^  consequently  returned 
to  town  in  high  health  and  spirits,  c'^'^te  eloquent  as  to  the  life- 
giving  nature  of  Eastnor  air,  about  the  capital  fish  to  be  had  for  a 
mere  song,  the  delightful  fishing-boats,  and  the  primitive  charm  of 
old  Eastnor.  Every  one  in  her  Grace's  set  was  talked  to,  and  a 
very  fair  reputation  established  for  Eastnor.  Still  it  did  not  make 
rapid  progress,  and  was  still  sufficiently  free  from  vulgar  notoriety 
to  be  somewhat  attractive  on  that  score. 

When  Maggie  and  Lady  Dormer  arrived,  they  found  the  judi- 
cious Johnson  had  engaged  the  very  comer  house  indicated  by 
Mrs  Berry.  It  was  a  mansion  of  brown  paper  consistency  and 
imposing  dimensions.  Nevertheless  when  Maggie  looked  around 
on  the  scanty  and  not  over-luxurious  furniture,  she  thought  of 
Grantham,  and  wondered  how  its  mistress  would  support  such  a 
state  of  things  in  this  temporary  abode.  After  much  consultation 
with  Johnson,  who  was  glad  to  find  our  young  lady's  secretary  *  so 
knowledgeable '  on  such  subjects,  they  managed,  with  the  help  of 
a  local  upholsterer,  who  lent  out  his  stock  to  oblige  visitors  at 
something  like  a  hundred  per  cent.,  with  plants  and  ferns,  and  a 
few  ornaments,  to  make  the  house  cheerful  and  even  seemly  before 
the  arrival  of  the  mistress. 

At  last,  after  two  disappointments,  she  came. 

Maggie  felt  as  if  new  life  and  warmth  had  been  suddenly  in- 
fused into  the  household  by  her  presence. 

It  was  a  cold  raw  February  evening  when  she  reached  Eastnor, 
and  the  ambitious  little  place  was  far  from  looking  its  best.  Mag- 
gie, however,  had  grand  fires  made  up,  and  all  the  new  periodicals 
set  forth,  and  views  of  Eastnor,  and  a  fair  supply  of  novels  at 
hand ;  so  when  the  fair  princess  arrived  everything  looked  com- 
fortable. 

*  My  dear  Miss  Grey,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ! ' — a  kind  little 
kiss  on  her  forehead — '  and  how  nice  and  comfortable  you  have 
made  everything — quite  homelike.  Do  you  know  I  am  so  pleased 
to  be  here,  though  it  is  a  bleak-looking  place  % — and  I  have  quan- 
tities to  tell  you.    Lady  Brockhurst  has  arrived  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  think.' 

*  Do  you  know  who  is  with  her  1' 

*  Not  in  the  least' 
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'  Now,  remember,  you  are  to  be  in  the  drawing-room  every 
evening ;  we  cannot  get  on  without  you — cards  or  music,  you  are 
quite  indispensable.' 

Miss  Grantham  was  evidently  in  high  spirits  and  good  humour, 
and  her  kindness  was  so  unvarying  that  Maggie  began  to  be 
assured  and  at  home,  even  in  the  goodly  company  which  quickly 
rallied  round  the  heiress. 

The  very  evening  Miss  Grantham  had  arrived,  as  the  three 
ladies  were  sipping  their  tea  after  a  somewhat  late  dinner,  Lady 
Brockhurst  and  Captain  Neville  were  announced. 

The  gay  and  enterprising  little  Viscountess  had  wrapped  her- 
self in  furs  and  ran  across  from  the  opposite  comer  of  the  Es- 
planade, escorted  by  her  brother. 

'  Here  I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Grantham,  to  have  a  little*  gossip. 
Is  it  not  delightful  to  be  able  to  go  in  and  out  without  any  fuss  or 
trouble]' 

*  Charming !  So  glad  to  see  you.  Had  you  a  pleasant  sojourn 
at  the  Loughtons'  1 ' 

*  Pretty  well — rather  slow.  Oh,  Mrs  Loughton  has  a  brother 
or  somebody  quartered  somewhere  in  Ireland,  who  met  your 
favourite  relative,  Geoffrey  Trafford,  the  other  day  at  the  house  of 
some  old  general  who  has  a  craze  for  making  a  railway  through 
the  Caucasus  to  Teheran,  or  some  such  place,  and  Mr  Trafford 
talks  of  accompanying  him  on  a  surveying  expedition  next  month/ 

*  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  at  anything  Geoff  Traf- 
ford does,'  said  Miss  Grantham  languidly ;  and  the  conversation 
flowed  on  other  subjects,  in  which  Maggie  took  little  or  no  interest 

*  I  hate  that  woman ! '  said  Miss  Grantham,  energetically,  as 
she  bade  Maggie  good-night. 

*  What,  Lady  Brockhurst  ] '  cried  Ms^e  in  amazement.  *  I 
thought  you  liked  her  so  much.' 

*  I  used  when  I  was  more  of  a  chOd.  She  thinks  she  can  always 
patronise  me,  but  I  find  I  can  stand  alone  and  rival  her,  all  capti- 
vating as  she  is.  I  really  did  believe  in  her  once,  and  thought  her 
devoted  to  mc,  but  if  she  thinks  I  am  to  be  a  follower  of  hers  or 
of  any  one,  she  is  very  much  mistaken.  And  then  she  is  so 
mean.  Ah,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  everything  to-morrow.  I  am 
quite  tired,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  be  bored  with  Lady  Brockhurst 
every  evening.    Good-night,  my  dear  Miss  Grey.' 

Maggie  retired,  pondering  deeply  the  intricacies  of  a  life  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  her  original  experiences.    If  Miss  Grantham  hated 
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Lady  Brockhurst,  why  did  she  forsake  her  own  beautiful  home  to 
bivouac  in  this  bleak  place,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  being  near 
the  object  of  her  hatred  ]  After  all,  the  diflferences  lay  in  the 
outer  husk  ;  the  inner  springs  were  just  the  same  as  those  which 
moved  Aunt  Grey  and  Polly  Banks  and  Cousin  John— poor  honest, 
conceited,  simple  Cousin  John — about  whom  she  could  not  bear  to 
think.  So  pondering,  but  far  from  arriving  at  any  conclusion, 
^faggie  fell  asleep. 

*  This  is  really  a  very  comfortable  little  cupboard,'  said  Miss 
Granthani  when  she  joined  Maggie  next  morning  in  the  study, 
which  she  had  improvised  out  of  one  of  the  bed-rooms.  *  And  you 
really  have  the  manuscript  there  ?  Well,  I  shall  try  and  get  on 
with  it,  I  may  manage  it  better  here  than  at  Grantham,  and  I  shall 
put  Lady  Brockhurst  in  it  Did  you  hear  what  she  said  about 
Geoffrey  last  night,  just  to  worry  me  ?  Come,  sit  down  here,  Miss 
Grey— what  is  your  name  ? — Maggie,  I  think  your  South  African 
cousin  called  you.  I  shall  call  you  Maggie.  You  really  are  quite 
a  little  jewel  ;  you  are  so  qtiiet  and  capable ;  and  oh,  I  do  think 
you  are  true,  for  I  begin  to  feel,  rather  than  see,  that  people  are 
very  false  and  hollow.    Don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

*  Xo,'  said  Maggie,  thoughtfully.  *  The  generality  are  cold  and 
selfish.  I  think  if  the  greater  number  were  false,  as  some  say,  the 
world  could  not  go  on.' 

*  Well,  Llanelwy  was  delightful.  Little  Alf  St  Lawrence  was  so 
amusing— and  devoted  to  me  from  the  first ;  and  a  Spaniard,  a 
Conde  di  Montiero,  quite  a  change  from  the  rest,  so  grave  and 
serious — he  fell  in  love  with  me  too,  or  seemed  to  do  so.  Then  Sir 
Hugh  Erskine,  who  was  very  cool  and  reserved  at  first,  tried  hard  to 
make  me  make  the  first  advances,  and  was  quite  avx  petiU  soiru 
\vith  Lady  Brockhurst ;  but  at  last  he  gave  in,  after  I  had  found  fault 
with  his  singing  and  recommended  him  not  to  sing  his  best  song 
any  more.  Oh,  it  was  great  fun  I  Lady  Brockhurst  could  not  forgive 
nie.  She  tried  to  moke  me  lose  my  temper,  and  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded ;  then  she  used  to  play  my  accompaniments  and  pretend  to 
break  down,  and  put  me  out — so  mean  and  unladylike.  If  we  are 
to  be  enemies,  let  it  be  open  gallant  warfare.  However,  one  of  the 
Miss  Stamers,  sweet  girls,  who  were  staying  there,  played  very  well, 
and  I  was  soon  independent  of  that  little  viper  of  a  Viscountess. 
I^y-the-by,  we  must  find  a  house  for  Mrs  Stamer.  She  only  wants  a 
small  one ;  she  is  not  rich.    I  promised  to  look  out  for  one.    Well, 
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■Ajjl  \i*'.  .1  ijti.Ji:  nio/r;  ;7iii;r;ii  in  Si^jcrjit in;.;  attentions,  and  all  that 
i-.'iii.  ol  tii:n/."  J  J;iij;:lj<;ri  and  cbaiFed,  and  I  tbink  I  succeedeii  in 
v<  tjn;/  liini,  fur  noUiin;^  would  induce  bini  to  remain,  and  so  he  is 
vnut-  \i,  Iii:land,  and  bar.ily  badenie  ;:ood-bye.  ^Vh,  Maggie,  little 
lijijid,  J  bavi:  a  prJinijiKe  of  tbe  li^bt  at  last!  Geoffrey,  the  cold, 
'.iii'Ii  ;v,,  Mi\\tivvM\o.  0<'.on'n:y,  in  j<;;ilou.4.' 

'  I'll  it.  \\*'  jjt  iftiui:  away/  waid  Mii;j:gie,  unable  to  feel  that  Miss 
f  jMnlJmniH  bop^H  wt^n:  quite  juHtiiiablc. 

'  Vin,  but  oidy  to  Ireland  ;  it  iii  a  ]>roof  of  Iiis  feelings  that  he 
roiild  nol.  iMMtr  toHtay.  Now  I  "  liave  tnisted  you  rarely,"  Maggie. 
NiJViT  lirtniy  Huh  wrakn^KHorfolly  of  mine — no,  it  is  not  weakness 
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or  folly  either  to  be  so  fond  of  Geoffrey  Traffbrd.  And  I  tnusi 
apeak  to  some  one.    Now,  what  have  you  been  doing  ] ' 

But  Maggie  had  little  to  tell,  and  suppressed  the  best  or  most 
important  part.  *  And  so  G^off  Trafford's  elegant  hostess  is  down 
here  and  letting  lodgings,  poor  thing.  How  shamefully  that  hus- 
band of  hers  has  treated  her!  Come,  we  will  go  and  see  her 
to-day,  or  rather  her  house.    Perhaps  it  may  suit  Mrs  Stamer/ 

And  it  did  suit,  to  Maggie's  great  joy ;  so  poor  Mrs  Berry,  whose 
natural  aptitude  for  business  developed  rapidly  in  her  altered  cir- 
cumstances, began  to  reap  some  benefit  from  her  *  venture '  sooner 
than  she  expected. 

But  Miss  Grantham  was  more  occupied  than  ever.  A  deep  but 
unspoken  rivalry  existed  between  her  and  the  Viscountess ;  they 
were  always  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  new  schemes  of  pleasure, 
new  toilettes,  new  fascinations.  Eastnor  was  so  near  town  that 
famous  members  of  their  society  frequently  ran  down  for  two  or 
three  days  on  their  way  north,  south,  east,  or  west. 

Then,  after  a  mile  or  two  of  flat,  low-lying  land,  with  spare 
hedges  and  melancholy  trees,  their  heads  bent  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  the  prevailing  winds,  a  pretty  undulating  countiy  showed 
itself,  with  valleys,  and  woods,  and  an  obliging  ruin  or  two,  a  few 
civilised  gentlemen's  places,  various  suitable  objects  for  a  morning's 
ride  if  the  season  was  too  early  for  picnics.  More  members  of  the 
^  upper  ten '  found  Eastnor  not  so  bad  a  place  to  vegetate  in,  till 
Easter,  which  was  early  that  year.  So  after  a  few  scattered  hours 
given  to  her  once  favourite  literary  scheme,  Miss  Grantham  gave 
it  up,  begging  Maggie  to  go  on  with  it  ao  far  as  she  had  made 
notes  of  her  intentions,  and  then  they  would  see  what  was  to  be 
done. 

Maggie  consequently  found  herself  much  more  of  a  companion 
to  Lady  Dormer  than  secretary  to  her  niece. 

It  was  a  constant  though  scarce  acknowledged  source  of  morti- 
fication to  her  that,  though  invariably  kind,  and,  at  those  rare 
times  when  they  were  alone  together,  utterly  confidential  respect- 
JQ^  herself  and  every  one  else.  Miss  Grantham  would  seem  to 
forget  her  existence  for  days  together.  The  Misses  Stamer,  pretty,, 
well-bred,  commonplace  girls,  were,  with  their  mother,  the  devoted 
adherents  and  admirei-s  of  the  Limeshire  heiress.  Nothing  but  tho 
force  of  good  manners  preserved  their  homage  from  becoming 
fulsome  and  abject.  Miss  Grantham,  loyal,  simple,  utterly  spoiled, 
and  believing  in  herself   with   an   absolute  faith  almost  sad  tc 
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Bee,  accepted  the  curious  conglomerate  of  self-interest,  grasping 
ambition,  and  the  spurious  liking  which  arises  from  the  gratifi- 
cation of  these  tendencies,  offered  to  her  by  the  needy  but  well- 
born widow  and  her  daughters,  as  purest  ore,  and  returned  it  ten- 
fold, with  a  degree  of  enthusiastic  patronage  most  profitable  to  the 
recipients. 

They  were  bitter  foes  to  the  Viscountess,  though  included  in  all 
her  parties,  and  never  failed  to  add  fuel  to  Miss  Grantham's  rather 
unreasoning  dislike  of  the  small  peeress,  merely  to  prove  their 
ardent  partisanship  with  their  dear  friend. 

Maggie,  a  quiet  looker-on,  saw  most  of  the  game,  and  with  deep 
regret.  She  feared  the  constant  adulation,  the  perpetually  feeding 
of  Miss  Grantham's  unhealthy  craving  for  excitement  and  admira- 
tion, would,  if  unchecked,  swallow  up  and  efface  her  many  noble 
and  lovable  qualities. 

These  were  not  very  bright  days  to  little  Maggie.  She  was 
much  alone,  and  felt  a  very  unnecessary  item  in  the  household ; 
but  books  and  music  helped  her,  and  she  often  stole  away  to  com- 
fort Mrs  Berry  with  a  quiet  chat  about  the  glories  of  the  past 

*  I  cannot  help  thinldng,  Mrs  Berry,'  she  said  one  afternoon,  as 
they  were  having  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  widow's  down-stairs  parlour, 
*  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  are  happier  and  better  than  you 
used  to  be.' 

*  Happy  ! '  replied  Mrs  Berry,  indignantly.  *  A  pretty  sort  of 
happiness,  after  the  life  and  the  company  I  have  been  used  to. 
But  I  will  say  that  I  don't  seem  to  have  the  time  to  think  about  it, 
and  I  am  a  little  proud  of  my  house  ;  it's  the  tidiest  and  cleanest 
in  the  place ;  the  Honourable  Mrs  Stamer  says  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  a  chop  here.  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  they  have  nothing 
else.  Between  you  and  me  and  the  post,  I  don't  think  they  have 
much  money,  and  it  is  a  pity,  for  a  nicer  spoken-  lady  than  the 
Honourable  Mrs  S.  I  never  met  But  she's  sharp.  Well,  you  can't 
blame  lier,  and  if  she  does  dispute  a  scuttleful  of  coals  it's  done 
civil  and  pleasant ;  but  she  is  not  what  you'd  call  a  profitable 
lodger.  I  am  sure  they  live  more  at  your  yoimg  lady's  than  here. 
But  I  am  not  one  of  the  greedy  sort.  Still  I  do  look  for  my  pro- 
tits,  and  people  can't  expect  scuttlefuls  at  the  same  rate  as  tons. 
And  now  tell  me,  do  you  never  hear  from  that  fine  young  man, 
your  cousin  1    You  could  have  him  for  the  taking.' 

*  Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  him.  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  U: 
advocate  matrimony.' 
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'  My  dear,  it  is  quite  another  pair  of  shoes.  I  had  money,  plenty 
to  have  kept  me  comfortable  all  the  days  of  my  life,  if  I  hadn't 
been  just  deluded ;  but  you — ^you  haven't  sixpence  to  bless  yourself 
wdth,  and  yet  you  go  on  refusing  the  best  of  offers  ! ' 

*  Now,  dear  Mrs  Berry,  be  accurate.  I  never  had  but  one,  and 
it  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  accepted  that  one.* 

*  I  declare  to  goodness,  Maggie,  it  would  vex  a  saint  to  hear  you 
talk.  Suppose  you  had  married  the  Earl — ^there,  you'd  have  been 
in  the  height  of  splendour,  and  perhaps  taking  me  for  your  com- 
panion ;  for,  to  do  you  justice,  you  are  not  the  sort  to  turn  your 
back  on  a  friend.' 

'  And  to  do  you  justice,'  said  Maggie,  taking  her  hand,  *  you  are 
too  genuinely  English  not  to  prefer  honest,  hard,  but  free  labour 
to  the  smooth  idling  slavery  of  companionship.' 

*  Lor,  Maggie  !  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  a  slave  to  Miss 
Grantham  ] ' 

*  Far,  far  from  it  She  is  all  kindness,  and  I  have  only  too  little 
to  do ;  but  I  think  I  should  prefer  the  hardest  work  in  a  little 
home  of  my  own.' 

*  Now  ain't  you  contradictory,  Maggie  !  There  you  turn  up  your 
nose  at  matrimony,  and  in  the  next  breath  talk  of  a  home  of  your 
own.' 

*Turn  up  my  nose  at  matrimony?'  cried  Maggie,  with  some 
warmth.  *I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  To  love  some  good  man 
heartily  and  marry  him,  is  about  the  happiest  lot  I  can  imagine  for 
a  woman.  But  even  with  this  view,  my  kind  friend,  I  do  not  see 
the  sense  of  accepting  copper  while  you  have  a  chance  of  getting 
silver,  for  if  silver  b  a  necessity  to  you,  copper  will  never  supply 
its  place.' 

*  Well,  Maggie.  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  you  when  you  talk 
tine.    All  I  know  is  that  half  a  loaf  \a  better  than  no  bread.' 

'  That  depends,'  said  Maggie,  sagely.  *  There  is  a  half  loaf  that 
won't  digest.' 

*  Never  mind,  dear,  have  another  cup,  and  tell  me  what  you  do 
of  an  evening.' 

*  Oh,  at  present  we  are  very  busy  rehearsing  for  the  concert  that 
is  to  be  given  for  the  Eastnor  Lifeboat  and  Marine  Institution.' 

*  Lor !    I  have  heard  of  that.    Tell  me  all  about  it.' 

*Well,  Miss  Grantham  and  Lady  Brockhurst  and  Mrs  Mc- 
Orabbit,  the  rich  City  lady  who  has  the  villa,  have  made  up  their 
miuds  to  give  a  concert  in  the  great  room  of  the  Royal  Hotel 
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Miss  Grantham,  the  YiBConntess,  and  Miss  Mary  Stamer,  are  tc 
be  the  singers,  with  a  Mr  Fitzalan,  from  London.  Then  the  choir 
of  St  Winifred's  will  assist.  I  am  to  play  the  accompaniments 
for  the  songs,  and  I  am  dreadfully  frightened.' 

*  Pooh,  my  dear  !  You  will  do  first-rate.  You  always  were  a 
dab  at  music — and  I  gave  you  every  chance  I  could.' 

*  You  did  indeed,  Mrs  Berry.' 

*  Ah,  my  dear !  I  ought  to  be  in  Paris  receiving  the  Court 
grandees — ^if  every  one  had  their  rights.  I  will  say  that  if  that 
xmfortunate,  unhappy  man,  the  Count,  had  not  been  so  wrapped 
up  in  his  politics  and  the  rights  of  his  '*  Henri  Cinq,"  things  might 
have  been  very  different.  But  oh  !  he  behaved  shameful  to  me. 
Must  you  go  ] ' 

*  Yes,  I  must  indeed — ^but  I  will  come  soon  again.' 

The  concert  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  conversation  had  been 
the  supreme  occupation  of  the  last  ten  days,  and  promised  to  con- 
tinue all-engrossing  for  as  many  more.  There  had  been  a  sudden 
and  spasmodic  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  learned  professions.  Law, 
Physic,  Divinity,  to  improve  the  occasion  of  such  wealthy  and 
distinguished  company  being  at  Eastnor  during  rather  stormy 
weather,  to  recruit  the  funds  of  the  Life  Boat  and  Marine  Hospital 
Institution.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  an  energetic  single- 
breasted  young  incumbent  (we  allude  to  his  coat,  not  his  conscience), 
of  the  modern  mediaeval  church  of  St  Winifred — a  marvel  oi 
coloured  bricks  and  paint — formed  themselves  into  a  deputation 
to  ask  the  patronage  of  Lady  Brockhurst  and  JMiss  Grantham,  in 
addition  to  that  of  Mrs  McGrabbit,  whose  more  permanent  im- 
l)ortance  the  priest  of  St  Winifred's  durst  not  despise.  Lady 
Brockhurst  was  out  when  *  the  deputation '  called,  and  Miss 
Grantham  was  at  home.  The  heiress  was  abimdantly  civil,  and 
quite  interested  ;  promised  them  all  sorts  of  help  in  the  concert  or 
*  recitation* — as  the  clergyman  modestly  termed  it— which  the 
members  of  his  choir  proposed  to  give,  and  sent  them  on  their  way 
rejoicing. 

*  Of  course,'  said  Miss  Grantham  to  Maggie,  *  they  went  to  that 
little  viper  of  a  Viscountess  first ;  but  I  will  show  where  the  real 
help  is  to  come  from.' 

Naturally,  the  concert,  like  most  other  matters,  became  a  source 
of  rivalry  ;  none  the  less  deep  because  veiled  under  an  appearance 
of  working  in  harmony  for  the  same  excellent  object.  To  one 
condition,  however,  Miss  Grantham  adhered  firmly  ;  unless  Bene- 
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diet  himself  could  be  induced  to  come  down,  no  one  save  Maggie 
should  play  her  accompaniments;  and  to  her  sovereign  will  the 
rest  yielded. 

As  the  important  evening  approached  the  excitement  became 
more  intense  ;  and  when  Johnny  Fitzalan,  the  renowned  singing 
man  of  their  set,  and  Sir  Hugh  Erskine,  promised  to  come  down 
and  give  theii  valuable  services,  enthusiasm  touched  its  highest 
point.  Even  Maggie  caught  the  infection,  and  almost  lost  sight  of 
her  fears.  Fortunately  for  her,  the  principal  bass  at  St  Winifred's, 
and  a  melancholy  baritone,  would  perform  on  the  violin  and  the 
violoncello  ;  so,  with  Miss  McGrabbit  on  the  piano,  they  were  to 
form  the  orchestral  accompaniment  to  a  quartette,  which  was  to 
be  the  grand  effort  of  the  evening. 

*  Mademoiselle '  demanded  her  secretary,  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
eventful  day.  C^cile  lifted  up  hands  and  eyes  at  Her  lady's  energy 
as  she  summoned  Maggie. 

'  I  have  such  a  heap  of  letters  this  morning,'  exclaimed  Miss 
Grantham.  *  Every  one  seems  attracted  by  the  fame  of  our  concert 
Fancy  Torchester  coming !  who  never  could  make  out  the  difference 
])etween  "  Rule  Britannia  "  and  the  "  British  Grenadiers."  I  fancy 
lie  is  glad  of  an  excuse  to  make  up  with  me,  for  he  sulked  shame- 
fully at  Llanelwy — and  that  great  heavy  Colonel  Molyneux  is 
coming  with  him ;  and  dear  little  Alfred  St  Lawrence.  But, 
Maggie,  is  it  not  strange — among  all  these,*  pointing  to  a  quantity 
of  freshly-opened  letters,  *  not  a  word,  not  a  trace,  of  Geoff  Traf- 
ford?  It  is  quite — more  than  a  month  since  he  disappeared,  and 
no  one  knows  anything  of  him.  Mr  Bolton  even  writes  to  me  for 
news ;  and  he  and  Geoff  are  almost  always  en  rapport.  He  could 
not  have  started  to  make  that  railway  without  some  adieux  or 
preparations.    Is  it  not  odd  ? — wretched  ]  * 

Miss  Grantham  had  not  mentioned  Trafford  for  a  long  time ; 
and  Maggie  was  glad  of  it — she  knew  not  why,  except  for  a  dim 
but  deep  conviction  that  bitter  disappointment  awaited  the  friend 
she  valued  so  much,  should  her  feelings  towards  that  ungrateful 
wanderer  continue  the  same. 

*  Mr  Trafford  will  appear  when  least  expected,'  she  said. 

'  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  appear  when  he  is 
not  expected,'  returned  Miss  Grantham,  smiling.  '  Ah  I  my  dear 
little  friend,  I  fear  I  am  foolish,  and  perhaps  undignified — ^but  I 
cannot  help  it.  Now  tell  me,  is  your  dress  all  right  ?  The  Brock- 
hurst  faction  must  not  overshadow  us.    Our  bouquets  will  not 
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arriye  till  the  5.30  train ;  and  I  dare  say  Torchester  will  arrive 
with  them.' 

The  hours  flew  qnickly  past,  and  that  fixed  for  the  concert  drew 
near.  Lady  Brockhurst  was  to  assemble  the  performers  at  hei 
house  for  some  slight  refreshment  previous  to  Uie  entertainment, 
but  en  revanche  Miss  Grantham  was  to  receive  all  at  a  grand  sup- 
per when  it  was  over. 

Maggie  was  tired  before  it  was  time  to  dress ;  and  hearing  from 
one  of  the  housemaids  that  Lord  Torchester  and  another  gentle- 
man were  in  the  drawing-room  gladly  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes 
in  her  own  chamber  before  begiituing  her  toilette.  She  had  hardly 
got  half  through  that  operation  before  a  message  from  Miss  Grant- 
ham reached  her,  requesting  that  she  would  be  ready  in  the  draw- 
ing-room in  good  time,  as  she  herself  had  been  detained. 

Maggie,  however,  finished  her  dressing  at  her  leisure,  knowing 
the  probable  duration  of  Miss  Grantham's,  and  then,  stealing  a 
glance  of  shy  approval  at  herself  in  the  glass,  took  her  red  bourn- 
ous  over  her  arm,  and  went  down-stairs. 

The  drawing-room  was  lit  up,  but  empty,  save  for  a  gentleman 
in  morning  dress,  who  was  standing  by  the  fire  reading  one  of  the 
evening  papers,  which  had  just  come  in. 

His  back  was  to  Maggie,  but  it  was  not  necessary  for  her  to  see 
his  face ;  for  with  infinite  surprise,  and  an  instant  or  two  of  wild 
heart-beating,  she  recognised  Mr  Traflfbrd.  He  did  not  hear  her 
enter,  and  she  stood  a  moment,  feeling  awkward  and  irresolute. 
She  had  nearly  turned  to  steal  away,  when  Trafford  suddenly  threw 
down  his  paper  and  looked  full  at  her.  He,  too,  seemed  rather 
surprised  when  his  eyes  fell  on  the  graceful  little  figure  before 
him  ;  for  Maggie  was  en  grande  tenvs  in  a  soft  white  crapy  dress, 
festooned  with  rosettes  of  black  ribbon  and  lace.  The  pretty  slop- 
ing shoulders  shown,  and  a  jet  necklet  round  her  throat.  Her  hair 
was  rolled  into  a  coronet,  without  any  ornament ;  and  the  only  bit 
of  colour  about  her  was  a  bouquet  of  bright  flowers  where  the 
folds  of  her  dress  were  crossed  upon  the  bosom.  She  was  far 
from  being  a  beautiful  girl,  but  there  was  a  wonderful  charm  of 
grace  and  tranquillity  about  her  face  and  form — a  sad  tenderness 
about  her  mouth  in  repose ;  a  sweet  merriment  in  its  dimples  when 
she  laughed.  She  was  looking  pale,  too ;  as  if  languid  and 
fatigued.  Yes ;  she  was  far  from  being  brilliant  or  beautiful ;  yet» 
when  Traffbrd's  eyes  fell  upon  her,  he  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
vivid  joy  ttiat  shot  through  him.    Nor  could  he  keep  it  from 
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speaking  in  his  face,  however  tie  might  contzol  his  voice.  No ;  do 
what  he  would,  he  could  not  uproot  this  bojdsh,  unreasonable 
weakness,  this  unconquerable  foil;. 

'  So,  Miss  Grey,  I  have  amved  in  time  for  some  wonderful  cele- 
liratioD.  Are  you  one  of  the  performers  t'  While  he  spoke  he 
held  her  hand  and  seemed  to  drink  in  every  aton^  of  her  face  and 
figure  with  his  deep  dark  eyes,  all  aglow  with  umniatakable  plea- 
sure ;  but  Maggie  only  coloured  for  a  moment  and  withdrew  her 
hand  coolly ;  the  deep  resentment  and  disappointment  she  had 
undergone  on  finding  that  he  had  in  some  way  betrayed  theirdrive 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  steeled  her  against  him ;  nay,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  that,  his  look  and  manner  were  offensive. 

'  I  have  a  very  humble  part,'  she  said  quietly.  '  Mias  Qranthara 
must  have  been  very  greatly  surprised  to  see  you.' 

Trafford  paused  a  moment  before  replying.  The  quick  instinct 
of  an  ardent  aympathetic  nature  detected  a  change  in  her  voice, 
an  indefinable  something  in  her  manner,  which  it  had  not  before. 
She  had  always  been  quiet  and  composed  with  him,  even  repellent 
at  times ;  yet  there  had  ever  been  an  echo  of  kindness  in  her 
voice,  an  almost  hidden  tremor  at  times,  suggesting  ideas  of  reci- 
procity, that  nearly  drove  him  across  the  Rubicon  of  prudence, 
beyond  which  he  once  thought  reason,  self-respect,  and  the  laws  of 
society  forbade  him  to  pass.  Xow  there  was  the  ring  as  of  cold 
strength  in  her  tone,  the  composure  as  of   indifference  in  her 

'  I  do  not  think  Miss  Grantham  knows  I  am  here,'  said  Trafford, 
as  these  thoughts  flashed  throngh  his  brain  and  watching  Maggie 
carefully.  '  I  met  Torcbester  going  to  dress  as  I  was  leaving  the 
hotel,  and  that  was  the  first  I  heard  of  the  gathering  here.  I  have 
been  cruising  about  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  yachting  mad,  but 
not  finding  it  an  agreeable  pastime  in  February,  I  made  him  put 
iiie  ashore  at  Southampton  this  morning,  and  came  on  here  to 
luok  you  up.' 

'  I  will  let  Mias  Granthfun  know  you  are  here,'  said  Ma^iie,  who 
was  putting  on  her  gloves  with  great  cata 

'  It  is  quite  unnecessary,'  replied  Trafford,  feeling  the  change  in 
her  manner  more  and  more,    '  She  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.' 

'  titi'l  I  will  tell  her,'  persisted  Maggie,  feeling  it  awkward,  im- 
prudent, nay,  impossible,  to  remain  alone  with  the  offender;  and 
throwing  her  bournous  over  a  chair  she  left  the  room,  and  running 
hastily  upstairs  tapped  at  Miss  Grantham's  door. 
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*'  Come  in,'  rathei  sharply  uttered. 

*  Welly  what  is  it  T  ask^  the  heiress,  who  was  standing  before 
a  long  glass,  having  the  last  touches  put  to  a  grand  toilette  of 
black  velvet  crape  and  bugles,  with  ornaments  of  black  enamel 
and  diamonds. 

'  Do  you  know  Mr  Trafford  is  in  the  drawing-room  ? ' 

'No  I  I  certainly  did  not,'  cried  Miss  Grantham,  blushing  vividly 

over  face  and  neck,  while  she  opened  her  great  blue  eyes  with 

amazement 

*  I  found  him  there  this  moment' 

*  Why  did  no  one  tell  me  ? '  turning  to  her  maid. 

'  Mademoiselle,  I  not  know  till  the  very  minit  I  see  Mr  Johnson  * 
He  say,  Monsieur  will  not  permit  you  to  be  disturbed.' 

'  Pooh,  nonsense  1  Go,  C^cile,  Miss  Grey  will  fasten  my  brace- 
lets. Tell  me,  how  is  he  looking?  Is  he  dressed  1  Does  he 
knowl' 

*  Mr  Trafford  looks  much  as  usual.  He  is  in  morning  dress,  and 
has  only  just  heard  from  Lord  Torchester  about  the  concert' 

*  Oh !  Maggie,  is  it  not  extraordinary  his  arriving  just  now  ? 
Pray  nm  down,  tell  him  to  dress  at  once — that  he  must  come  to 
Vhe  concert ;  and  tell  me  what  he  says.' 

Maggie  was  obliged  to  obey.  She  found  Trafford  standing  much 
as  she  had  left  him. 

*  Miss  Grantham  begs  you  will  dress  and  appear  at  the  concert 
She  is  to  sing  two  solos,  and  she  wishes  you  to  be  there.' 

*  I  have  had  a  tiresome  journey,  and  I  am  more  inclined  to  go  to 
bed ;  but  I  can  fancy  Margaret  imagining  to-night's  exhibition  of 
the  last  importance.'  The  tone  of  the  last  words  was  not  untinged 
with  cynicism.    *  And  what  are  you  to  do — sing  a  solo  1  * 

*  Heaven  forbid,'  said  Maggie,  laughing.  *  I  have  to  play  Miss 
Grantham's  accompaniments,  and  that  is  bad  enough.  I  can  only 
pray  to  be  brought  safely  through  the  undertaking.  The  concert 
begins  at  half -past  seven.     You  have  not  too  much  time.' 

'  I  mttst  go  then  ? ' 

'  Miss  Grantham  requests  you  will,'  returned  Maggie,  as  a  mere 
medium. 

*And  who  are  here'f'  asked  Tratford.  *A11  the  rational  and 
intellectual  people  who  were  at  Llanelwy  ?' 

'Nearly  cJl,  including  Sir  Hugh  Erskine.  He  is  to  sing  ''U 
Balen,"  to-night' 
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*Hah!'  ejacnlated  Trafford.  'Do  you  play  hU  acoompani 
ments? 

*  No  ;  Lady  Brockhurst  does.' 

'  He  is  a  fascinating  irresistible  character  %  * 

*  Perhaps  so.' 

*  Do  you  think  so  1 ' 

*  1 1  I  think — or  rather,  I  imagine — ^he  is  a  selfish,  cruel,  hard- 
hearted man.' 

'  Bravely  hazarded !  Keally,  Miss  Grey,  I  should  like  to  know 
your  private  imaginary  estimate  of  us  alL' 

'  It  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  listening  to.  Had  you 
not  better  go  and  dress,  Mr  Trafford  1 ' 

'  I  will  ?  but  answer  me  one  question  first  Have  you  told  your 
opinion  of  this  man  Erskine  to  Margaret — to  Miss  Qrantham  t ' 

'  Yes,  often ;  and,'  with  something  of  her  old  frank  smile,  *  you 
may  make  your  mind  easy — she  estimates  him  at  about  his  true 
value.' 

*  It  does  make  my  mind  easy,'  he  replied,  gravely.  *  I  have  seen 
Margaret  grow  up,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  her  thrown  away. 
There  is  some  danger  of  it  too,  she  is  so  simple  and  so  vain,  so 
loyal  and  so  self-confident  See  how  confidentially  I  speak  to  you,' 
he  added,  smiling. 

'  You  are  safe  with  me,'  said  Maggie  with  some  emphasis,  and 
went  straight  to  her  fair  mistress. 

Trafford  looked  after  her  for  some  moments  in  deep  thought, 
and  then  ringing  the  bell  told  the  servants  he  was  going  back  to 
the  hotel  to  dress. 

^  Mr  Trafford  obeys,'  said  Maggie  to  Miss  Grantham,  as  C^dle 
took  her  mistress's  fan,  gloves,  and  bouquet  down-stairs.  *  I  do 
not  think  he  was  very  pleased  about  the  concert  or  Sir  Hugh. 
He  asked  what  I  thought  of  him,  and  asked  if  you  knew  my 
opinion.' 

'  Jealous— still  jealous  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Grantham. 

'  Truly  interested  in  you,  at  any  rate,'  said  Maggie.  '  And  now 
it  is  quite  time  we  shoiild  be  going.' 


Ao6 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

It  WES  a  new  and  strange  experience  for  Maggie  to  look  through 
the  chink  of  the  door  which  led  on  to  the  temporary  stage  or  plat- 
form erected  across  the  end  of  the  Boyal  Hotel  ball-room,  and  see 
the  rows  of  faces  all  looking  in  one  direction.  The  whole  space 
was  fully  occupied ;  every  one  far  and  near  who  could  muster  the 
price  of  a  ticket  was  ravenous  to  hear  the  great  ladies  sing ;  and  by 
the  advice  of  the  experienced  Fitzalan  a  tolerably  large  portion  had 
been  allotted  to  moderately  priced  admissions.  In  front  were 
ranged  the  distinguished  visitors,  who  represented  not  only  the 

*  guinea  stamp,'  but  the  coin  itself,  on  this  occasion. 

*  Look  ! '  said  Miss  Grantham,  who  indulged  in  a  peep  over 
Maggie's  head.  *  Every  creature  is  here.  Poor  Aunt  Dormer ! 
does  she  not  look  nice  ? — next  that  awful  old  Duchess  of  St  Peri- 
gord  ;  but  the  grand-daughters  are  rather  pretty  girls.  That  cast- 
iron  looking  woman  is  Mrs  McGrabbit* 

*  Take  care — ^her  daughter  is  behind  you,*  whispered  Maggie. 
And  now  the  performance  began  with  a  solo  and  good  noisy 

chorus  by  the  St  Winifred's  men  and  boys,  during  which  the  single- 
breasted  incumbent  stood  in  the  half-opened  doorway,  agonisingly 
anxious.  It  was  rapturously  applauded.  A  trio — Lady  Brock- 
hurst,  Miss  Stamer,  and  Mr  Fitzalan — succeeded  ;  it  was  well,  but 
not  quite  so  enthusiastically  received ;  the  majority  of  the  audience 
did  not  qtiite  understand  what  it  was  about,  whereas  they  were 
personally  acquainted  with  Tom  Sykes  and  Joe  Deans  and  little 
Billy  Rogers  of  St  Winifred's  choir,  to  whose  music  they  could  beat 
time.  The  trio  was  an  awful  trial  to  Maggie,  who  had  to  play  the 
accompaniment ;  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  she  followed 
the  others  on  to  the  stage. 

*  Don't  be  frightened ;  you  will  do  well,'  said  Miss  Grantham. 

*  Here,  Torchester,  go  and  stand  beside  Miss  Grey  ;  she  wiD  feel 
backed  up.' 

*  Yes,  certainly,'  said  the  Earl,  most  readily. 

However,  when  seated  at  the  piano,  Maggie  found  herself  so  well 
sheltered  by  the  singers  that  she  was  in  comparative  privacy,  and 
got  through  her  allotted  task  very  successfully ;  but  she  felt  glad 
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Lord  Torchester  was  there  to  lead  her  away,  for  the  rest  bowed, 
eourtesied,  and  retired,  obliTiouB  of  her.  As  she  went  to  the  tem- 
porary green-room,  the  reverend  origmator  of  the  entertainment 
passed  her,  leading  on  Miss  McGrabbit,  who  was  down  for  a 
Mazurka  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  and  unlimited  accident- 
als. Miss  Grantham  was  sitting  at  one  side  of  the  room,  looking 
most  brilliantly  animated,  talking  to  Lord  Alfred,  Sir  Hugh,  and 
Trafford,  while  Lady  Brockhurst  had  only  Mr  Fitzalan  and  a 
coup]e  of  stray  amateur  Philharmonic  men  who  were  staying  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

'What  a  grand  card  Kockynowska  would  be  here  to-night,'  said 
the  Earl  good-humouredly.    '  Do  you  remember  him,  Miss  Ghroy  1 ' 

*  I  do,  indeed.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  him  or  any  of  those 
dreadful  people  the  CJount  knew.  He  behaved  so  shamefully  to 
poor  Mrs  Berry.' 

*  Shocking  scoundrel — ^fooUsh  woman.' 

'You  did  very  well,'  said  Miss  Qrantham,  smiling  pleasantly  at 
Maggie.  '  Come,  let  us  all  go  to  the  door  and  applaud  when  that 
dreadful  thing  is  finished.'  Miss  Grantham  put  her  arm  through 
Maggie's  and  drew  her  away. 

^Is  Saul  among  the  prophets?'  said  Sir  Hugh  Esskine  to  Lord 
Torchester.    '  Do  you  perform  in  tlus  wonderful  exhibition  1 ' 

'  Oh,  no !  I  leave  the  exhibiting  to  you.' 

'  Then,  really,  Trafford  and  yourself  should  be  banished  among 
the  audience.  By  the  way,  who  is  that  nice  little  brown-haired 
girl  in  black  and  white  ? ' 

'  Miss  Grey ;  she  is  a  sort  of  companion  to  Miss  Grantham,'  said 
the  Earl. 

'No?  Is  she  the  girl  that  plays  always  for  the  Princess  1  How 
wonderfully  she  lights  up  1  Some  uncommon  good  points  about 
her.  I  shw't  mind  turning  her  music  for  her  next  time,  Torches- 
ter/   And  Sir  Hugh  lounged  after  Miss  Grantham  and  Maggie. 

'  What  a  cub  that  is,'  said  the  Earl  to  his  cousin. 

But  Trafford  did  not  reply.  He  was  watching  with  a  curiously 
'riled'  sensation  the  cool  patronising  address  of  Sir  Hugh  to  *the 
brown-haired  little  girl,'  and  the  air  of  surprise  with  which  she 
lifted  her  eyes  to  his  when  he  spoke  to  her.  '  Gome,  Tor,  let  us 
lose  ourselves  among  the  audience,'  he  said. 

So  the  concert  proceeded  to  a  successful  ending.  Miss  Grantham 
and  Lady  Brockhurst  spited  each  other  ingeniously  and  neatly. 
Sir  Hugh  Erskine  rather  forsook  the  heiress  for  the  Viscountess ; 
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but  Miss  Grantham  cared  little  for  this.  Hers  was  specially  the 
song  of  the  evening :  privately  urged  by  Maggie,  she  had  selected 
one  of  Moore's  melodies,  and  they  practised  it  so  frequently  to- 
gether— Maggie  criticising  and  suggesting,  as  the  representative  of 
the  ordinary  unscientific  audience— that  they  understood  each 
other's  method  perfectly ;  and  from  the  moment  Miss  Grantham's 
clear,  fresh,  full  voice  rang  out  in  the  first  high  note, '  There  is  not 
in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet,'  to  the  last  tender  fall,  the 
listeners  were  utterly  still,  and  then  out  burst  a  torrent  of  appro- 
bation such  as  genuine  delight  only  can  give. 

Torchester  and  Trafford  stood  close  under  the  platform,  and  near- 
ly reduced  their  gloves  to  fragments  by  the  energy  with  which  they 
led  the  daque.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment,  insignificant  as  was  the 
audience ;  they  were  sentient  human  beings,  carried  out  of  them- 
selves for  the  instant,  and  on  the  worker  of  the  spell  it  reacted  with 
tenfold  force. 

The  dreaded  quintett  was  at  last  accomplished,  and  to  Maggie's 
infinite  delight  the  whole  thing  over.  She  was  wonderfully  tired  ; 
her  hands  were  cold  and  trembling,  and  she  longed  to  be  alone  in 
the  dark,  in  bed,  where  she  could  shed  those  unreasonable  tears 
which  would  come  into  her  eyes. 

And  now  the  performers  rolled  themselves  up  in  their  furs  and 
wraps,  as  it  was  not  worth  while  getting  in  and  out  of  a  carriage  to 
traverse  the  short  space  between  the  Royal  Hotel  and  Miss  Grant- 
ham's residence.  As  all  paired  off,  Maggie  found  herself  last  and 
alone,  for  which  she  was  not  sorry ;  so  drawing  the  hood  of  her 
burnous  over  her  head,  and  folding  a  thick  shawl  across  her  chest, 
she  waited  a  few  minutes  that  the  crowd  might  disperse,  as  there 
was  but  one  way  of  egress. 

But  she  was  not  many  minutes  alone  when  Trafford  came  quickly 
into  the  room,  and  offering  his  arm  said  decidedly, '  I  am  to  take 
care  of  you.' 

Maggie  took  it  in  silence. 

The  whole  of  the  evening  Trafford  had  revolved  in  his  own  mind 
the  subtle  though  perceptible  change  in  her  voice  and  manner  ;  the 
imdefinable  something  that  had  come  or  gone  ;  and  he  had  eagerly 
seized  the  chance  of  a  few  words  with  her.  But  what  could  he  say  ? 
He  certainly  could  not  help  associating  her  altered  tone  with  that 
mysterious  visit  of  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  to  Grantham,  thougli 
no  positive  mischief  had  come  of  it,  for  the  favounte  secretary  was 
evidently  in  greater  favour  than  ever.    Probably  the  Frenchwoman's 
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evil  eye  nad  never  fallen  upon  her.  However,  now  that  her  arm 
was  fairly  within  his,  his  attention  was  diverted  by  the  excessive 
tremor  that  seemed  to  i>ervade  her  whole  frame  and  which  she 
could  not  subdue. 

*  What  is  the  matter  %  You  must  be  ill  ?  You  have  been  over- 
fatigued,  and  no  doubt  worried  ? '  He  looked  down  at  her  with  real 
grave  interest  that  she  was  vexed  to  think  she  must  doubt. 

*  Pray  do  not  imagine  anything  of  the  kind.  I  am  quite  well — 
only  a  little  over-excited.  I  was  so  delighted  that  Miss  Grantham 
had  such  success.    How  beautifully  she  sang.' 

'  She  did.  •  I  felt  enthusiastic  about  her  for  five  minutes  myself 
— she  really  is  a  fine  creature,  though  awfully  spoiled.  Stand  in 
this  corner  a  moment  or  two.  Miss  Grey,  and  the  crowd  will  be 
quite  gone.' 

Trafibrd  placed  her  in  a  sheltered  nook,  and  wrapped  her  shawl 
closer  round  her,  and  said  how  well  she  had  played,  and  how 
proud  old  Monsieur  Du  Yal  would  be  to  hear  h^ ;  and  Maggie 
listened  in  silence,  longing  to  cry  to  him  not  to  speak  to  her  so 
kindly  and  considerately  or  she  must  burst  into  tears.  Then  she 
suddenly  remembered  Miss  Grantham's  doubts  and  possible 
jealousy,  and  she  began  to  wish  Mr  Trafford  had  not  come  back 
for  her.  So  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  pleasant  sentences,  while 
he  was  looking  at  her  with  a  sort  of  intensity  which  seemed  al- 
ways to  come  into  his  eyes  while  he  looked,  she  exclaimed, '  Do  let 
us  go,  Mr  Trafford,'  so  piteously,  that  he,  deciding  something  was 
very  wrong,  and  drawing  her  arm  once  more  through  his  own,  led 
her  quickly  down-stairs  and  into  the  outer  hall,  where  through  the 
open  door  they  could  see  the  clear  cold  night  and  a  long  shimmer- 
ing path  of  moon-light  on  the  sea.  But  all  poor  Maggie's  trials 
were  not  yet  over.  At  the  door  stood  a  lady  in  a  much-beflowered 
bonnet,  and  a  red  China  crape  shawl,  and  beside  her  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man  in  a  big  whit€  top-coat,  with  a  huge  display  of 
white  velvet  in  collar  and  cufis,  tartan  trousers  of  the  largest  pat- 
tern, and  a  red  woollen  scarf  filling  up  between  the  brim  of  hia 
hat  and  the  top  of  his  velvet  collar.  Scarce  seeing  them,  Maggie  wad 
hurrying  past,  when  the  tall  stranger  suddenly  started  forward, 
and  laying  a  rather  heavy  hand  on  her  shoulder,  exclaimed, '  I  say, 
Madam  Mag!  I  little  thought  I  should  find  you  figuring  before 
the  public  I  Whafs  kept  you?  The  others  have  gone  home  this 
half-hoi^  1 ' 

Even  though  she  recognised  his  voice,  the  apparition  of  Cousin 
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Jobn  was  lo  appaDmgtittt  Mjggir,  almdf  imhhigpd,  cfamg  tjghtiy 
to  Tnfiifd,  wiio,  pcilaf  as  wnfiTiwIyj  daqml  her  ami  doaely 
tohitndeL 

'John!  Is  it  poasiUet'  she  ezdanned,  reeovcnog  hciaeli. 
'  I  can  hardlj  bdiere  mj  ejes.' 

*  And  I,'  retmrned  John,  in  a  rugged,  domineering  manner,  'can 
hardlf  bdiere  mincL  Come,  I  nant  to  talk  to  yon  a  bit  IwiU 
see  yon  home.' 

*  Miss  Giej,'  saad  Traffixd,  his  dear,  foil,  refined  tones  bounding 
so  strangely  different  frcNn  J<4m's  ill-tempered  Tmoe, '  ^Gas  Grey- 
is  really  Tery  much  orer-fatigned,  and  was  jnst  hnnying  on  to 
join  Miss  C^rantham,  so' 

'  Horryingr  cried  John,  with  a  sneer.  '  I  suppose  Miss  Gkey 
can  speak  to  her  own  cousin  and  nearest  friend  without  yarn  for 
au  intopreter/ 

Maggie  was  filled  with  dismay.  That  Cousin  John,  whom  she 
would  fain  hare  respected,  should  speak  so  outrageously — so  un- 
warrantably— and  imply  such  jealousy,  was  too  mortifying. 

Trafford,  quite  unmoved,  looked  at  him  with  calm  curiosity,  and 
Maggie,  eager  to  preserve  John  from  any  further  display  of  bad 
taste  and  bad  temper,  withdrew  her  arm,  with  an  unconsciously 
despairing  look  at  Trafford. 

*  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  John,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  talk  to  you 
as  we  go  across  to  Miss  Grantham ;  but  I  cannot  stay.  I  am 
obliged  to  go  in  to  supper.  Pray  do  not  wait,  Mr  Trafford ;  per- 
haps you  would  be  so  good  as  to  teU  Miss  Grantham  that  I  have 
met  my  cousin.' 

Trafford  hesitated. 

*  Law,  Mr  Trafford  ! '  cried  the  lady  in  the  red  shawl,  *  we  had 
l>e8t  leave  it  to  themselves  to  make  up.  Bless  your  heart,  it  will 
all  be  right  before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson.' 

*  Mrs  Berry,'  said  Trafford,  readily  turning  aside  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  moment  by  speaking  to  her,  *  I  am  surprised  to  find 
you  here.    It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.' 

*  You  are  very  good,  I'm  siu-e ;  but  pleasure  is  a  thing  I  have 
lost  sight  of  altogether.    Ah !  it's  changed  times  with  me.' 

*  Very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  it.' 

'  Pray  go  on  to  Miss  Grantham,'  implored  Maggie,  who  began  to 
feel  very  uneasy. 

'  As  you  wish,'  said  he,  raising  his  hat  to  Mrs  Berry,  and  walked 
quickly  away. 
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'  Well,  you  are  a  pretty  hmnbtig  you  are ! '  cried  John,  as  they 
prepared  to  follow.  You  were  hurrying  oa  to  join  the  others, 
were  yon  1  You  did  not  even  know  where  my  fine  gentleman  waa 
when  we  met  in  London,  and  then,  after  coming  down  here  to  see 
you,  at  BO  end  of  inconvenience,  I  find  yon  coddled  ap  under  his 
arm.     Yon  are  a  heartless  little  thing.' 

'  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  like  this  1  I  have  done  nothing 
wrong  ;  nothing  that  yon  have  aay  right  to  be  offended  witk' 

'  Come,  come,  Mr  Qrey,  yon  are  not  so  used  to  tliis  class  of 
society  as  I  am,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  with  a  patronising  air.  '  It  waa 
all  correct  enough.     You  really  need  not  vei  yourself.' 

'  And  I  am  so  sorry  that  you  should  be  annoyed,  John,'  added 
Maggie,  really  anxious  to  mollify  him.  '  I  am  very  unfortunate  in 
vexing  you,  for  I  only  want  to  please  you.' 

'  Well,'  cried  John, '  you  have  a  queer  way  of  going  about  it' 

'  At  all  events,'  returned  Maggie, '  I  must  go  back  or  Mise  Qrant> 
ham  will  be  vexed* 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Mrs  Beny, '  I  understand  all  that.  It  might  be 
as  much  as  her  place  is  worth.' 

'  I  must  see  you  to-morrow,'  continued  Maggie. 

'  I  should  think  you  must,'  growled  John. 

'  But  where  1 '  said  Maggie  refiectively.  '  I  have  not  a  room  to 
myself  here.' 

'  Oh  law,  Maggie  !  don't  bother  about  that,'  cried  Mrs  Berry. 
'  Ain't  you  welcome  to  my  parlour  1  Yon  two  come  and  have  a 
quiet  talk  there  any  time  you  like.' 

'  Thank  you,  dear  Mis  Beriy ;  that  will  do  charmingly.' 

'  All  right,'  said  John,  beginning  to  feel  the  sootiung  infinence 
of  Maggie's  smiles.  '  And  don't  yon  be  later  than  eleven,  remem- 
ber, for  I  must  go  up  to  town  by  the  three  o'clock  express.' 

'  I  will  be  punctual,'  said  Maggie. 

'  And  now  come  away ;  well  leave  you  at  home,  and  perhaps 
Mr  Grey  won't  mind  t^ng  an  oyster  and  a  drop  of  porter  with 
lue,  though  it  is  in  a  downstair  parlonr,'  observed  Mis  Berry, 

'  I  believe  you  ! '  returned  that  individual  '  You  are  a  deuced 
good  soul  to  ask  me.' 

^leantime  Ttufibrd  walked  away,  much  annoyed  and  embittered 
with  himself  and  every  one  else.  Why  had  he  been  such  an 
infernal  idiot  as  to  come  back  to  play  with  such  edged  tools  aa  his 
feelingn  for  that  provoking  little  girl  1 — who  was  not  over-glad  to 
see  him.    It  served  him  right,  though,  to  be  excruciated  by  seeing 
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her  chrtehed  away  bj  such  a  mfSan.  By  Jotc,  TorcheBter  had  an 
escape !  Fanqr  calliiig  a  bmte  like  that  your  consiii !  Pocn'  giri, 
after  all  it  was  rather  hard  Hnes  for  her  to  be  so  much  above  her 
own  people,  yet  tied  to  them.  To  think  of  a  sweet  gentle  creatnre 
like  her,  the  secret  pages  of  whose  thong^tfol  sonl  he  had  often,  in 
more  romantic  moments,  longed  to  read,  being  afraid  of  a  half- 
civilised  animal  such  as  thai  I  It  was  too  dreadfoL  And  she  toew 
frightened  !  How  tightly,  how  natnraDy,  she  had  dnng  to  him. 
And  he  thought  of  her  pale  cheeks  and  cold  little  trembling  hands, 
with  much  the  same  tenderness  which  a  deserted  child  wotdd  call 
forth,  dashed  with  a  strong  passionate  yearning  for  all  the  divine 
woman-love  he  felt  she  conld  give.  How  idiotically  weak  it  was 
of  him  to  come  back !  And  now  he  could  not  go  till  he  had 
cleared  up  the  mystery  of  her  change  towards  him. 

Here  he  entered  the  brilliantly  lighted  hall  of  Miss  Grantham's 
house.  Genteelly  toned,  suave  flunkeys  took  his  hat ;  the  major- 
domo  (Johnson),  obsequious  as  to  his  master-elect,  whispered  that 
supper  had  not  yet  been  served,  and  opened  the  door,  announcing 
*  Mr  Traflford,'  with  an  importance  he  lent  to  no  other  name. 

Miss  Grantham  was  standing  near  Lady  Brockburst,  for,  to  do 
the  heiress  justice,  she  completely  merged  the  rival  in  the  hostess, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  gentlemen  except  Lord  Torchester,  who 
was  talking  to  Miss  Stamer  and  the  Duchess. 

Trafford  paused  to  exchange  remarks  with  Lady  Dormer,  as  the 
least  intellectual  and  objectionable  of  the  party.  He  felt,  however, 
that  Miss  Grantham's  eye  was  on  him,  and  she  was  soon  near  him. 

*  Aunt  Dormer,  what  has  become  of  Miss  Grey  1  She  must  have 
been  left  behind.' 

*  Dear  me,  how  provoking  !   Send  some  one — ring  for  some  one/ 

*  I  do  not  think  you  need  distress  yourself,*  said  Trafford.  *  I 
left  Miss  Grey  talking  to  Mrs  Berry  and  a  gentleman  in  a  white 
coat,  from  London.  She  desired  me  to  say  she  would  be  with  you 
in  a  few  minutes.' 

*  You  do  not  mean  to  say  "  Cousin  John  "  has  reappeared  ? ' 

*  I  imagine  it  is  that  ubiquitous  individual.  Margaret,  I  always 
knew  you  sang  well ;  but  I  never  felt  you  were  a  siren  till  to- 
night.' 

'  Fi  done  I  as  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  used  to  say,'  returned 
Miss  Grantham,  with  a  lovely  brilliant  smile,  and,  deeply  gratified, 
she  returned  to  her  stranger  guests. 

'  A  right  royal  beautiful  woman,'  thought  Trafford,  as  he  looked 
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after  her.    *  Now  why  can  I  not  fall  in  love  with  her  ?    I  dare  say 
Bhe  is  a  great  deal  too  good  for  me — ^but  I  cannot' 

Supper  was  announced,  and  though  Trafford  did  not  see  her  join 
them,  Maggie  was  opposite  to  him  at  table,  between  Mr  Fitzalan 
and  one  of  the  nameless  Philharmonics,  who  talked  thorough* 
bass  across  her  during  the  great  part  of  the  evening.  She  looked 
very  pale  at  first,  and  took  a  glass  of.  water  rather  eagerly  as  soon 
as  she  could  induce  the  pre-occupied  Fitzalan  to  give  her  one.  She 
looked  sad  and  distrait  too,  till  suddenly  catching  Trafford's  eye, 
as  he  watched  with  an  air  of  amusement  the  utter  neglect  of  her 
neighbours,  a  bright  arch  answering  smile  flickered  over  her  face. 

*  It  is  too  bad.  Miss  Grey,'  he  said,  *to  have  music  both  at 
concert  and  supper.  I  suppose  I  am  ri^t  in  thinking  Mr  Fitzalan's 
abstruse  science  a  little  beyond  you  1 ' 

*  More  than  a  little,'  said  Maggie,  shaking  her  head. 

*  Ah,  really,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  cried  Mr  Fitzalan,  suddenly 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  duties.  *  Do  you  want  anything  1 '  look- 
ing roimd  bewildered. 

*  No,  thank  you  ;  I  have  had  everything.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  played  very  nicely.  Miss  Grey,'  said  good-natured 
Lady  Dormer,  whom  Trafford  had  elected  to  escort.  *  I  wonder 
you  did,  you  were  so  frightened  about  it.* 

*  Very  nicely  indeed,'  echoed  Mr  Fitzalan,  x)atronisingly.  *  In 
fact,  Miss  Grantham's  song  was  remarkably  well  accompanied. 
Curious  how  these  sort  of  songs  always  carry  away  an  audience.' 

*  I  think  it  would  be  curious  if  tiiey  did  not,'  said  Trafford. 
*  You  have  a  charming  air,  full  of  melody,  and  words  conveying  a 
simple,  natural  sentiment,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  to  touch 
any  one's  heart,  or  whatever  it  is  that  responds  to  sentiment.' 

*  Very  true ;  but  then  divine  harmonies  are  so  often  received 

with  utter  coldness.    Now  that  fugue' and  again  the  learned 

amateurs  plunged  into  science. 

It  was  a  most  agreeable,  successful  party.  Every  one  was 
pleased  and  in  good  spirits.  Had  the  members  of  it  been  a  little 
less  well-bred  they  would  have  been  noisy ;  but  Maggie  thought  it 
never  would  end — she  was  dazed  and  weary ;  she  would  gladly 
have  excused  herself,  but  feared  to  draw  down  any  remarks  on  her 
absence ;  moreover,  she  had  just  reached  the  hall  as  Miss  Grant- 
ham with  Mr  Fitzalan  was  following  her  guests  into  the  dining- 
room.  She  was  immediately  pounced  upon,  and  sent  in  with  the 
cavalier,  whom  her  pleasant  mistress  wished  to  get  rid  of,  so  she 
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was  obliged  to  sit  it  oat.  However,  all  things  have  an  end,  and  at 
last  all  were  gone  except  Mrs  Stamer,  her  danghters.  Lord  Tor- 
Chester,  Colonel  Molyneoz,  and  Mr  Trafford ;  and  Maggie,  not 
supposing  her  absence  would  be  observed,  moved  quietly  away  tc 
the  door ;  but  between  her  and  it  stood  Trafford,  looking  over  one 
of  the  programmes,  while  the  rest  gathered  round  the  fire  in  eager 
discussion  of  the  events  of  the  evening. 

'You  are  glad  to  steal  away,  I  imagine,'  said  he,  as  she  ap- 
proached him. 

'  I  am,  indeed.' 

'  I  hope  you  were  successful  in  allaying  the  wrath  of  that  gen- 
tleman— ^your  cousin,  I  think  % ' 

*  Yes,  he  is  my  Cousin  John,  and — and  I  was  quite  shocked  at 
the  way  he  spoke ;  he  is  a  kind,  true-hearted  man,  but  very  rough.' 

Trafford  smiled. 

'  I  can  make  large  allowance  for  him,  poor  fellow !  So  you 
appeased  and  dismissed  him  1 ' 

^No,  indeed,'  replied  Maggie,  with  an  imconscious  sigh.  'I 
must  see  him  to-morrow  morning  before  he  leaves.' 

*  And  you  would  rather  not  1 '  said  Trafford,  quickly. 

*  No,  not  exactly.  You  know  he  was  once  my  only  friend,  and 
1  am  not  imgrateful  or  changeable.' 

*  Not  changeable  1  I  think  you  can  change,  Miss  Grey,  very 
delicately,  very  indefinably,  yet  not  imperceptibly.' 

Maggie  looked  up  astonished  at  his  remark,  a  little  nettled,  a 
little  gratified,  yet  longing  to  run  away. 

*  I  hardly  understand  you,  and  I  am  far  too  tired  to  try,  so  good 
night,  Mr  Trafford,'  and  she  slipped  past  him  without  offering  her 
hand. 

*  Hardly  understands  me  ? '  repeated  Trafford  to  himself ;  *  she 
is  too  true  to  deny  all  understanding,  and  I  will  solve  the  mystery 
before  many  days  are  over.'  Then  he  joined  Miss  Grantham,  and 
in  answer  to  her  inquiries,  gave  an  amusing  account  of  his  rambles 
in  Ireland,  and  at  last  every  one  was  gone. 

*  Where  is  Miss  Grey  ? '  asked  Miss  Grantham,  tired  out  with 
excitement  and  gratified  vanity. 

'  Gone  to  bed,  Mademoiselle,  with  a  bad  head-ache.' 

*  Ah  !  I  rather  fancy  the  cousin  bores  her,'  thought  the  heiress. 
No  guilty  wretch  about  to  take  his  trial  for  some  of  the  smaller 

(uisdemeanours  could  have  felt  more  sick  at  heart  than  poor  Maggie 
when  she  tied  on  her  hat  the  morning  after  the  concert.     Sh« 
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knew  perfectly  well  she  was  going  to  mortify  and  disappoint  the 
imcoiith  frieitd,  who,  in  spite  of  his  annoying  and  disagreeable 
ways,  she  loved  sincerely.  If  Mrs  Berry  would  stay  by  her  it 
would  he  an  immense  help.    She  would  aak  her. 

As  she  walked  quickly  down  the  Esplanade  she  found  hersell 
face  to  face  with  Trafford,  who  was  strolling  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  which  he  tiirew  away  and  tume^ 

'  How  is  Miss  Qrantham  after  last  night's  triumphs  ! ' 

'  Well,  quite  well ;  she  is  just  going  to  breakfast,  and  I  dare  say 
would  see  you.' 

'  I  will  let  her  eat  her  breakfost  first  This  is  rather  an  ttn- 
finished  place-  I  have  been  cruising  about,  and  think  the  fisher- 
men have  the  best  of  it' 

'  Yea ;  there  is  something  a  little  more  picturesque  in  their  village 
than  in  the  Royal  Esplanade.' 

'  And  what  is  our  unfortunate  friend  Mrs  Berry  doing  T  ' 

'  She  has  2,  house,  a  very  pretty  house,  with  a  nice  peep  of  the 
village,  and  lets  lodgings.     Mis  Stamer  has  her  rooms  now.' 

'  Indeed  !    Whereabouts  1 ' 
Close  here,  Esplanade  Villas.     I  am  going  there.' 

'  Oh  ! '  a  wonderfully  expressive  '  Oh ! '  revealing  a  full  know- 
ledge of  why  she  was  going,  and  bringing  the  colour  quickly  to 
Maggie's  cheek.  '  I  expected  yon  to  bo  in  the  doctor's  hands  after 
your  fright  last  night,  Miss  Grey,  and  I  cannot  say  much  for 
your  looks  this  morning.     Yon  ought  not  to  have  come  out  so 

This  was  said  kindly  but  not  too  earnestly,  and  Maggie  felt 
puzzled  why  he  should  trouble  himself  remarking  her  looks,  while 
she  was  desperately  anxious  to  prevent  Ma  escorting  her  to  Mrs 
Berry's  door,  which,  as  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  he  possibly 
might.  Suppose  they  were  overtaken  by  John  !  The  idea  was 
too  appalling ;  and  in  dread  of  such  a  catastrophe,  she  exclaimed 
abruptly,  with  the  curious  mixture  of  shyness,  and  of  certainty 
that  he  would  understand  her,  which  she  always  experienced  in 
speaking  to  him, '  I  wish  you  would  turn  back.  Do  not  come  any 
farther  with  me.' 

She  looked  steadily  away  while  she  spoke. 

'  Why  must  I  turn  back  1 '  began  TraSbrd,  really  vexed  to  have 
this  little  tke-d'iHe  walk  broken  up ;  then,  vexed  with  himself  foi 
vexing  her,  he  added,  laughing  good-humouiedly, '  I  am  very  sa- 
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dacious  to  dispute  your  orders,  and  I  ought  to  remember  I  am 
under  Cousin  John's  ban.'  He  stopped,  raised  his  hat^  and  let  her 
go  on,  which  she  did  hastily,  her  composure  not  increased  by  hit 
observations.  Was  it  not  inconsiderate  and  impertinent  of  him  tc 
talk  of  being  under  'Cousin  John's  ban'?  It  implied  conscious- 
ness of  his  (John's)  jealousy.  Fet  how  kind  and  sweet  his  manner 
was  when  he  spoke  of  her  being  startled.  Ah  1  would  it  ever  be  her 
lot  to  have  a  right  to  such  gentle  discriminating  kindness  %  And 
telling  herself  she  was  a  goose,  and  a  weak  sentiifientalist,  she 
walked  rapidly  to  Mrs  Berry's  door,  which  was  opened  for  her  by 
that  excellent  person. 

'  I  am  sure  I  am  thankful  you  have  come.  He  has  been  here 
these  twenty  minutes.  Now  there's  nothing  ails  him  but  jealousy. 
Law,  Maggie,  you  are  not  such  a  fool  as  to  give  half  an  eye  to  that 
Trafifbrd  ?  I  declare  your  cousin  has  near  persuaded  me  that  there 
is  something  between  you.' 

*Mrs  Berry,'  cried  Maggie  in  despair,  *if  you,  who  know  all 
about  us  both  so  well,  can  believe  such  nonsense,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Pray  believe  me,  I  have  not  spoken  twice  alone  to  Mr  Trafford 
since  we  met  in  Paris.  It  is  cruel,  it  is  injurious,  to  believe  such 
outrageous  nonsense.' 

*  Well,  there,  I  don't,'  said  Mrs  Berry.  *  Now  you  go  and  talk  to 
him ;  and  mind  my  words,  Margaret  Grey,  don't  you  go  turning 
up  your  nose  at  another  good  offer,  for  it's  a  chance  if  you  will  get 
a  third.' 

*  Do  come  with  me,  will  you  not  ? ' 

'  Not  I ;  it's  small  thanks  your  cousin  would  give  me.' 

*  Well,  come  in  soon,  dear  Mrs  Berry.' 

Cousin  John  was  standing  in  his  favourite  position,  with  his 
back  to  the  fireless  grate. 

'  Good  morning,  John,'  said  Maggie  kindly,  and  as  brightly  as 
she  could. 

*  WeU,  you  are  tolerably  up  to  time,  or  I  should  have  come  to 
look  for  you  ;  and  now  I  hope  you  are  in  a  good  reasonable  tem- 
l>er.' 

'  Of  coxuse  I  am,  I  always  am,'  she  replied  gaily,  while  something 
of  her  last  night's  tremor  Qame  back  upon  her,  for  John  looked 
wrathful  and  resolute. 

*  I  don't  pretend  to  know  rightly  what  you  are,  Maggie,  and  for 
my  life  I  can't  believe  that  you  hav'n't  some  plot  in  your  head. 
However,  I  am  so  fond  of  you  that  I  do  not  like  to  give  you  ai> 
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though  perhaps  yon  do  not  deserve  it  Anyhow  I  am  determined 
to  give  you  another  chance.  Now  I  am  going  back  to  Algoa  Bay 
in  three  weeks  from  this,  and  I  have  not  committed  myself  yet  to 
Polly  Banks.    Once  for  all,  will  you  come  with  me  1 ' 

'I  would  do  anything  cdse  in  the  world  for  yon  but  this.  It 
would  be  wrong.  I  cannot  feel  for  yon  as  a  wife  ought.  You 
cannot  think  how  it  grieves  me  to  say  so,  but  is  it  not  a  misfortune 
to  me  too  ] ' 

'  Well,  it's  past  my  understanding  1 '  said  John,  biting  his  nails 
wickedly.  *  Why  you  that  used  to  be  so  fond  of  me  when  I  was  a 
great  lumbering  boy,  can't  put  up  with  me  now  I  am  * 

The  words, '  a  fine  young  man '  were  nearly  spoken,  and  had  they 
got  into  existence  John  would  have  stuck  gallantly  to  them  ;  never- 
theless he  managed  to  alter  them  into  '  a  full-grown  man.' 

'And  I  am  fond  of  you,  dear  John,  only  not  just  the  way 
you  want  One  of  these  days,  when  you  are  happy  with  a 
wife  that  dotes  on  you,  you  will  be  quite  glad  you  did  not  marry 
me/ 

^  Will  I  ?  But  it's  not  that  altogether,  little  Mag,'  said  John  with 
more  softness  than  usual.  *  I  don't  seem  as  if  I  could  leave  you 
alone  here  to  fight  your  own  way.  When  I  am  married  111  have 
my  family  to  look  after,  and  if  I  have  anything  to  spare  it  must  be 
for  the  poor  old  governor.  I  tell  you,  after  this  you  will  come  last 
Now,  if  you  marry  me — why  then  I  have  a  wife,  and  you  are  pro- 
vided for.  It  is  such  wrong-headed  folly  to  go  against  me — and  I 
am  so  fond  of  you,  Mag.  I  did  not  know  how  fond  I  was  of  you ! 
How  is  it  'that  I  didn't  change,  as  you  have  ?  Many  and  many's 
the  night  I  have  gone  to  sleep  thinking  of  you,  and  longing  to  see 
you — ^and  when  I  did,  I  liked  you  better  than  ever.' 

The  tone  of  this  speech,  so  different  from  John's  ordinary  rugged 
self -asserting  orations,  shook  Maggie's  soul.  This  glimpse  of  the 
golden  grains  fused  in  with  the  hard  quartz  of  his  nature  made  her 
think  for  just  one  moment  *  Could  I  not  grow  to  love  him  1 
Could  I  not  find  more  and  more  gold  in  his  nature  9 '  But  his  next 
words  dispelled  the  idea,  and  she  took  refuge  in  that  last  resource 
of  weakness,  a  flood  of  tears. 

'  What's  the  use  of  crying  about  it  %    You  never  would  be  so  dead 

set  against  me  if  you  did  not  think  of  some  one  else — a  finer  match 

perhaps.    But  don't  you  be  too  sure.    You  see  if  s  not  every  one 

thaf  s  ready  to  marry  a  girl  like  you — ^without  anything — ^though 

you  are  such  a  nice  little  thing— and  yet  no  beauty  either.    Come, 
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mad  as  to  interfere  with  Mr  Trafford.  Miss  Orautham  would 
thiulc — there,  I'd  better  not  saj  what  she  would  think ;  and 
Maggie  would  be  sent  packing  witiiont  warning  or  character.  I  am 
not  taking  Maggie's  part— ahe  is  a  foolish,  unsatisfactory  girl,  as 
must  be  left  to  herself,  but  you  had  just  better  think  no  mora 
about  her.' 

John  thought  moodily  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  looking  at 
hia  watch,  said,  '  You're  about  rif^t  Til  bo  off.  Qood-bye  to 
you,  Miss  Maggie.  When  you  see  me  again.  111  be  another 
woman's  property,'  and  taking  up  his  hat,  John  turned  to  leave 
the  hoiiae. 

'  ^Vhat  !  without  shaking  hands — without  a  kind  word  1 '  cried 
Maggie,  interposing  between  him  at  the  door.  '  I  cannot  let  you 
go  like  that,'  and  to  John's  surprise  she  threw  her  arms  round  him 
for  a  moment  '  Ood  bless  yon,  and  send  yon  good  fortune,  dear 
cousin  ! '  then  letting  him  go,  she  ran  into  a  comer  of  the  room  to 
hide  and  stifle  her  tears. 

John  trusted  himself  with  no  backward  glances,  but  marched  off 
■steadily,  without '  Never  so  much,  as  good  morning  to  me,'  as  Mrs 
berry  observed.  *  Just  like  all  those  men,  when  they  have  had 
their  turn.' 

'  Well,  I'd  like  to  know  how  long  yon  are  going  to  take  on  and 
cry,  Maggie  1 — making  your  eyes  like  boiled  gooseberries,  and 
yourself  not  fit  to  be  seen.  Here,  Susan  shall  give  you  some  cold 
water  in  the  kitchen,  and  you  bathe  your  face,  and  try  and  look 
Clirist tan-like  before  you  go  back.  I  can  tell  you,  Miss  Orantham 
puts  up  with  more  than  I  would,  though  I  was  always  fond  of  you, 
Mnggie,  and  am  ;  and  thaf  s  the  reason  I  am  out  of  all  patience 
with  you — a  saint  couldn't  stand  you.  Afraid  of  meeting  John  I 
WoU,  you  needn't.  He'll  be  having  a  chop  and  something  'ot  be- 
fore he  starts;  and  I  hope  theyll  give  it  him  'ot  and  strong,  poor 
fellow !  A  man  was  never  so  much  in  love  yet  that  a  bite  and  a 
drop  would  not  comfort  him  I  Don't  want  to  meet  any  onel  Well, 
slip  out  through  the  garden  and  up  by  the  crags,  and  you  can  get 
in  the  back  way.  Now  cheer  up.  Who  knows  but  the  right  man 
will  come  at  last  r 

Miss  Qrantbam  was  engaged  with  Lord  Torehester  and  Miss 
l^itamer  when  Maggie  reached  the  house,  so  she  had  ample  time  to 
recover  herself  before  she  was  obliged  to  join  them  at  luncheon. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  circle,  for  besides  Miss  Stamer  and 
L^itA.  Torehester,  Colonel  Molyueux,  Mr  Traffoid,  and  Sir  Hugh 
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Erskine  had  dropped  in.  Maggie,  therefore,  thought  henelf  xafc 
from  observation,  as  no  one  seemed  to  take  anj  notioe  of  her. 
She  heard  of  various  projects.  Drives  and  rides.  She  listened 
vaguely,  then  suddenly  she  heard  Sir  Hugh  Erskine  say, '  And  yoa 
are  quite  determined  to  undertake  such  a  journey — ^to  leave  Eng- 
land and  all  its  attractions  ?  Why,  it  will  take  yon  a  couple  of 
years.' 

'  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  keep  me  anywhere,'  said 
Trafford  easily, '  and  I  like  movement' 

'  Why  don't  you  go  up  in  a  balloon  T  asked  the  Earl. 

'  He  will  be  weeping,  like  Alexander,  for  more  worlds  to  ezploie,' 
cried  Miss  Grantham.  '  Come,  Mary,  we  have  scarcely  time  to 
dress  and  walk  to  the  top  of  the  Head.  Tor,  you  must  really  send 
for  your  horses — there  is  nothing  tolerable  in  the  way  of  scenery 
within  a  walk.' 

Maggie  followed  Miss  Grantham  into  her  room,  who  asked, 
*  Will  you  not  come  with  us  V 

*  I  would  rather  not — ^that  is,  if  you  do  not  want  me.' 

*  No,  no.  You  had  better  stay  at  home  ;  you  look  ill  and  fretted. 
You  have  had  a  stormy  meeting  with  your  cousin  1 ' 

*  Yes  ;  but  he  is  gone.* 

*  TarU  mieux.  I  think  cousins  are  bom  to  be  the  plague  of  one's 
life  I  Do  you  know  what  Geoff  Trafford's  new  plan  is  ?  To  travel 
from  Constantinople  through  Persia,  over  some  part  of  the  Hima- 
layas, into  Peshawur.  He'll,  not  do  it — ^no  one  ever  did.  He  will 
die  on  the  road.  But  he  shan't  go.  No,  not  an  inch  I  Did  yoa 
hear  the  cool,  provoking  wretch,  at  luncheon  just  now,  say  there 
was  nothing  to  keep  him  in  England?  Absolutely  telling  Sir 
Hugh  that  the  game  was  in  his  hand !  I  will  vex  them  both  before 
the  day  is  over.  Maggie — ^I  think  you  fancy  he  would  not  like  me 
to  marry  Sir  Hugh— could  you  not  manage  to  confide  to  Geoffrey 
your  fear  that  I  intended  doing  so  1 ' 

*  But  you  would  not  think  of  such  a  thing  1 ' 

*  I  do  not  know.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  could  do  anything— 
anything  to  startle  Geoffrey  out  of  his  quiet,  indifferent,  reasonable 
kindness !  There,  it  is  three  o'clock  ;  I  must  go.'  But  after  leav- 
ing the  room,  Miss  Grantham  suddenly  returned,  and  putting  her 
head  in  at  the  door,  said  abruptly  and  authoritatively,  '  You  had 
better  not  say  anything  to  Mr  Trafford ;  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him!' 

'  I  certainly  shall  not,  if  I  can  possibly  help  it,'  thought  Maggie, 
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with  what  she  considered  strong  reBolution.  More  and  more  she 
felt  what  dangerous  ground  it  was  where  they  trod  together ;  for, 
however  unattractiye  Cousin  John  might  consider  her  to  men  in 
general,  Mr  Trafford  had  thought  her  worth  forfeiting  some  engage- 
ment which  ought  to  have  been  more  congenial — and  that  only  to 
do  her  a  kindness,  and  enjoy  a  little  quiet  conversation,  for  she 
knew  there  was  no  approach  to  love-making.  Alas  I  that  he  should 
have  talked  thoughtlessly  of  that,  to  her,  sacred  passage  !  Never 
could  she  think  of  him  again,  or  trust  him  in  the  way  she  once 
did.  And  yet,  strange  and  improbable  as  it  seemed,  Mr  Trafford 
did  think  about  her,  and  imderstand  her ;  perhaps  he  would  love 
her  were  she  in  his  own  station,  but  as  she  was  not,  was  wisely 
resisting  such  folly ;  and  not  by  the  smallest  display  of  her  own 
feelings  would  she  weaken  him.  Yet  he  need  not  have  mentioned 
that  one  little  imprudence  which  she  had  most  imconsdously  com- 
mitted. And  then  she  argued  back  through  the  whole  circle,  this 
time  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  she  was  the  most  conceited 
little  idiot  in  existence,  to  imagine  such  a  man  would  give  her  a 
serious  thought ;  and  so,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  she  determined  to 
think  no  more  of  him. 

That  Cousin  John  had  gone  away  in  a  rage  was  trouble  enough, 
without  tormenting  herself  about  a  stranger,  who  had  in  some 
mysterious  manner  got  mixed  up  in  her  humble  lifa  She  was 
now,  indeed,  alone,  but  for  her  sincere  affection  for  Miss  Grant- 
ham ;  and  even  as  regarded  her  there  was  a  tinge  of  apprehension, 
as  a  sort  of  shadow  dimply  shaping  eviL 
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*  ToBCHESTEB,'  Said  Miss  Qrantham  one  wet  morning  a  few  days 
after  the  concert,  as  the  Earl  was  grumbling  at  the  weather.  Miss 
Stamer  embroidering  a  smoking  cap,  and  the  heiress  herself  pre- 
tending to  touch  up  a  sketch.  '  Torchester,  is  Qeoff  really  going 
to  these  impronounceable  places)' 

*  I  suppose  he  is.  He  is  gone  up  to  town  to-day  about  some  of 
his  preparations.' 
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'  Qone  up  to  town  1  Why  he  never  said  a  word  about  it  last  night !' 

'Oh,  he  is  coming  back  to-morrow;  he  is  going  to  bring  his 
horses  with  him.    He  wants  to  explore  the  country.' 

'  Don't  you  think  it  is  utter  madness,  his  rushing  about  in  this 
wayl' 

'  Yes,  it  is  a  pity ;  but  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it  After 
all,  a  man  has  a  right  to  please  himself;  but  I  shall  miss  him  the 
worst  of  any  of  you.  Though  I  believe  he  treats  me  rather  as  an 
unlicked  cub,  I  can't  help  being  fond  of  Geoff.' 

*  Oh,  Lord  Torchester  I  how  can  you  say  such  things  1 ' 

'  If  8  the  truth.  Fact  is,  the  older  I  grow  the  better  I  can  stand 
his  patronage.' 

*  In  short,  your  hearts  in  the  right  place.  Tor,  wherever  your 
head  may  be,'  said  Miss  Qrantham. 

'  Which  means  I  am  a  good-natured  simpleton.' 
'  No,  no,'  she  returned,  laughing ;  '  you  have  grown  awfully 
knowing  of  late.' 

*  That  is,  since  I  have  learned  how  to  fall  in  and  out  of  love.' 

*  How  long  have  you  known  the  art  ? '  asked  Miss  Grantham* 
looking  sideways  to  see  the  effect  of  some  touches  on  her  drawing. 

*  I  have  had  two  bad  attacks  since  I  came  of  age ;  one  was 
suddenly  and  completely  cured  by  the  obduracy  of  the  object.' 

At  this  Miss  Stamer  raised  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  utter  surprise 
and  unbelief,  beautiful  to  behold. 

'  Mary  evidently  doubts  that  fate  could  permit  such  things  to 
be,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  laughing. 

'  How  can  you  say  such  things,  dear  Margaret ) ' 

'But  pray  continue  your  confessions.  Tor.  What  stage  are 
you  in  now  ? ' 

'  Regaining  strength  and  reason  rapidly ;  and,  for  a  complete 
cure,  have  serious  thoughts  of  trying  change  of  air  imder  Gkoff  s 
charge.' 

*  Now  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  You 
are  intended  by  nature  for  a  pillar  of  the  state  to  uphold  the 
family  credit  at  Mount  Trafford,  and  Conservative  principles  iu 
the  House,  to  be  solidly  useful,  and  be  the  pride  of  your  mothers 
existenca' 

'Instead  of  singing  an  adorable  second,  cruising  about  in  a 
theatrical  yachting  costume,  cultivating  fascinations,  and  working 
hard  for  high  honours  as  a  critic  of  beauty,  form,  colour  and  all 
the  rest  V 
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'Now,  Torcheater,  thafs  too  tinblushmg  an  attack  on  poor  Sir 
Hugh,  vho  b  very  nice  and  pleasant.' 

'  Nice,'  repeated  the  EarL  '  What  a  queer  feminine  word  nice  is. 
Fane;  a  fellow  like  Erskine — who  thinks  himself  a  mixture  of 
Adonis  and  Apollo — or  what's  his  name,  Bnlwer's  heroes  all  in 
one,  being  called  nice,  like  a  pigeon  pie  or  a  new  bonnet  I  do 
not  think  he  would  like  it.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  would  wear  a  bonnet  that  deserved  no  better 
praise  than  "  nice  "  1  Far  from  it,  my  lord.  It  must  be  ramuonM, 
delicious.  But  yon  are  really  too  bad,  and  to  talk  of  going  away 
when  Sir  Hugh  has  promised  to  biing  bis  yacht  round  next  week 
and  we  intend  to  wind  up  our  sojourn  with  a  cruise  somewhere.' 

'I  hopeit  will  be  weather  permitting  7%t*  would  be  a  pleasant 
day  at  sea.' 

'  Oh,  of  course  I  Are  you  going  Maryl '  for  Miss  Stamer  rose 
from  her  seat. 

'  Yes,  it  looks  a  little  lifter,  and  I  promised  mamma  to  be  back 
at  three,' 

'  I  will  see  you  to-morrow  before  we  go  to  the  Duchess's  dinner. 
I  imagine  it  will  be  very  slow.' 

'  Good-bye,  then.' 

Miss  Uraatham  resumed  her  drawing,  and  Lord  Torchester 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

'  Torchester,'  she  said  at  length,  '  you  are  not  going  to  follow 
Geoffrey's  bad  example,  and  become  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  r 

'  Not  quite  ;  but  I  do  think  of  accompanying  him  part  of  the 
way.  You  see  I  don't  caie  much  for  society,  that  is,  dancing  and 
einging  and  attitudinising.  If  I  b^in  to  settle  down  in  London 
and  Mount  Trafford  I  will  never  move,  and  I  want  to  see  a  httle 
more  of  the  world  first' 

'  I  can  nnderstand  that,'  said  Miss  Orantham,  putting  away  her 
drawing  and  coming  round  to  the  fire  ;  *  but  what  am  I  to  do  when 
you  are  both  gone  1  Why  Geoff  is  like — well,  my  uncle — and  you 
are  like  my  brother.  I  shall  bo  quite  deserted  by  my  male 
relatives,  and  I  shall  make  some  fiightfnl  mltaUiojux  in  your 
absence.' 

'  Yon  will  do  as  yon  like  on  that  score,  whether  we  are  absent  or 
not ;  and  as  to  relationship,  you  may  consider  Oeoff  what  you 
choose ;  but  I  am  not  like  a  brother  to  yon,  and  never  could  be, 
which  you  know  right  welL' 
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'  Nonsense,  Tor ! '  said  Miss  Grantham,  with  a  sweet  low  laugh, 
she  always  liked  being  made  love  to,  and  her  cousin's  earnest 
sledge-hammer  style  amused  her.  '  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  it  is 
uncomfortable.  But  I  really  cannot  spare  you  ;  you  know  I  am 
very  fond  of  you.' 

'  You  may  be  in  your  own  way,  but  that  does  not  suit  me.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  your  way  does  not  suit  me  I ' 

'Perhaps  so;  tiien  there  is  no  use  wasting  words,  and  I  had 
better  go.' 

'  Where  1  To  your  hotel  1  or  the  Himalayas  1  No,  don't  go, 
dear  cousin,'  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  with  a  smile  so  arch 
and  sweet  that  had  he  been  less  earnest,  would  have  been  irresist- 
ible.   '  It  is  pleasant  to  quarrel  sometimes.' 

'  Margaret !  you  have  no  conscience  !  You  do  not  care  a  straw 
about  me,  yet  you  would  like  to  keep  me  in  your  train.  But  if 
you  think  I  am  going  to  waste  my  life  in  that  way,  you  are  very 
much  mistaken.  I  wish  you  did  not  think  yourself  such  a  genius. 
You  have  cleverness  enough  for  two  women,  I  believe  ;  but  you 
do  not  see  too  clearly  for  aU  that,  and  you  are  such  a  fine  warm- 
hearted creature  that  I  shall  be  confoundedly  cut  up  if  you  nmrry 
a  scamp,  or — any  one.  No,  I'll  not  stay  any  longer ;  for  I  will 
not  make  a  fool  of  mjrself — ^which  would  just  please  you.'  And 
seizing  his  hat,  the  Earl  stalked  away. 

'  Now  any  one  else  would  at  least  have  kissed  my  hand,'  said 
Miss  Grantham  to  herself  with  a  smile,  looking  after  him.  *  He 
is  wonderfully  improved!  I  did  not  think  there  was  so  much 
"go"  in  him.  "He  will  not  make  a  fool  of  himself."  Thafs 
a  tolerably  exalted  resolution.  I  wonder  if  he  will  keep  it.  1 
must  tell  Maggie  Grey  of  Tor's  outbreak.* 

Easter  was  now  close  at  hand.  Miss  Grantham  talked  of  spend- 
ing it  at  the  Longmore's,  leaving  Maggie  in  town,  and  our  young 
friend  was  not  unwiUing  to  leave  Eastnor,  although  a  few  bright 
warm  days  had  lent  it  much  beauty.  Sir  Hugh  Erskine  had  reap- 
peared with  his  yacht,  and  Maggie  was  left  more  than  ever  to  her 
own  and  Lady  Dormer's  society.  Although  Miss  Grantham  always 
showed  the  utmost  confidence  in  and  reliance  upon  her,  yet 
she  could  not  display  the  same  flattering  adoration  which  the  Miss 
Stamers  constantly  offered  up,  and  her  company  could  therefore 
be  more  easily  dispensed  with. 

John  Grey  had  made  no  sign,  but  one  morning,  about  ten  days 
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after  his  disappearance,  Maggie  was  honoured  by  an  epistle  from 
Aunt  Grey  herself,  detailing  the  impending  marriage  of  John  and 
Miss  Banks,  just  a  week  before  they  were  to  sail  for  the  Cape,  and 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  marriage,  the  satisfaction  it  was 
to  Mr  Grey,  the  pleasant  family  connection,  <&a,  (fee,  concluding 
with  wishes  that  Maggie  would  be  at  the  wedding,  which  was  to 
be  very  quiet,  only  Bell  and  Jemima  going  up  to  it.' 

'Well,  that  is  finished,'  thought  Maggie.  'Cousin  John  will 
tease  me  no  more,  and  I  have  lost  him.' 

She  immediately  wrote  a  long  congratulatory  letter  in  reply,  not 
mentioning  John's  unexpected  appearance  at  Eastnor,  and  when 
it  was  despatched  she  felt  as  if  one  chapter  in  the  story  of  her  life 
was  ended. 

Miss  Grantham  was  at  home  that  evening,  which  meant  that  all 
the  kaJbitues  of  the  house  were  there  also.  Maggie  had  been  play- 
ing for  Miss  Grantham  and  Sir  Hugh  Erskine,  and  was  talking 
aside  to  the  heiress,  who  had  said  in  a  low  voice, '  Do  you  know 
Geoffirey  Tra£fbrd  is  come  backl  C^cile  saw  him  as  she  was 
working  in  my  bed-room  window.  I  am  so  glad  she  warned  me. 
I  shall  be  as  stiff  and  cool  as  possible.  I  suppose  he  will  be  here 
presently  with  Torchester;  perhaps  he  has  come  to  carry  him 
off/ 

'  I  think,  from  what  you  described  to  me  the  other  day,  it  will 
not  be  so  easy  to  carry  him  off' 

'  Lord  Torchester  and  Mr  Trafford,'  announced  a  footman. 

Miss  Grantham  swept  away,  and  Maggie  took  refuge  with  Miss 
Stamer,  a  plain,  good-humoured,  kindly  girl,  not  much  noticed  by 
any  one.  The  evening  was  almost  over  before  Trafford  made  his 
way  to  them,  and  then,  after  a  few  words  of  salutation,  he  said, 
'  We  have  been  discussing  black  eyes  and  their  rarity.  Do  you 
know  that  a  true  black  eye  is  very  seldom  seen  1 ' 

'Why,  I  know  numbers  of  black-eyed  people.  There  is  Sir 
Hugh  Erskine,  and — and  yourself,  Mr  Trafford,'  said  Miss  Stamer. 

'  I  deny  that  Erskine's  eyes  are  black.' 

*  Only  in  expression,'  said  Maggie. 

'Isn't  that  horribly  satirical,  Mr  Trafford?  Now,  don't  you 
think  Mr  Trafford's  eyes  are  black  1 ' 

'  They  are  not  bla<dc,'  said  Maggie,  quietly,  without  looking  up 
from  a  tangled  mass  of  crochet,  which,  as  was  not  unusual,  she 
was  putting  in  order  for  Lady  Dormer. 

'  The  most  really  black  eyes  I  ever  saw/  resumed  Trafford, '  are 
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Kadame  de  Beatunanoii's.  Did  yoa  happen  to  see  her  when  she 
was  at  Southam,  Miss  Grey  1 '  he  added,  carelessly. 

'  I  didy  indeed,  and  shall  not  soon  f oiget  her  eyes ;  for  she  flashed 
such  a  look  npon  me  that,  only  I  knew  my  insignificance  was  my 
9afe-gaard,  I  should  have  trembled  for  my  life.  I  wcmder  why  she 
looked  at  me  in  so  strange  a  manner !  Perhaps  it  was  my  imagin- 
ation, for  she  was  very  agreeable  afterwards.'  When  she  paused, 
Maggie  looked  up,  and  found  Trafibrd's  eyes  were  upon  her  with 
fixed  attention  and  some  curiosity. 

'  And  you  found  her  improve  on  acquaintance  ? ' 

'  I  only  saw  her  once — the  day  before  she  left— when  Miss 
Qrantham  drove  her  back  to  Sontham.' 

Trafibrd  made  no  reply  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, '  Yes ;  she 
could  be  very  agreeable.  Well,  good  night,  Miss  Stamer.  I  shall 
tell  Erskine  you  consider  him  a  happy  example  of  black  eyes,  and 
Miss  Grey's  heresies  I  shall  keep  to  myself.  You  do  not  know, 
perhaps,  that  she  is  a  Bed  Republican,  cleverly  disguised  % ' 

Maggie  laughed,  and  Miss  Stamer  exclaimed,  'No I  reaUyl'  as 
Traflford  left  them.  *  One  never  knows  whether  Mr  Trafibrd  is  in 
jest  or  earnest,'  added  Miss  Stamer. 

It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  and  warm  for  the  early  season. 
*  Let  us  have  a  cigar  here  before  we  turn  in,'  said  the  Earl,  as  they 
came  out  on  the  broad  walk  in  front  of  the  sea.  Trafford  assented, 
and  after  a  short  silence  the  Earl  began  to  detail  his  grievances. 
He  was  so  annoyed  and  *  riled '  by  Margaret  Grantham's  conduct 
She  was  so  flighty,  so  imprudent — '  encouraging  that  fellow  Erskine, 
who  is  a  thorough  scamp ! '  Would  Geoffrey  speak  to  her — advise 
her? 

*  No.  It  would  only  make  matters  worse.  Margaret  must  have 
her  head.  It  seems  risky,  but  I  think  she  will  pull  through  and 
come  right.  You  see  her  instincts  are  all  sound;  and  then  Miss 
Grey,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  is  dead  against  Sir  Hugh.  She 
is  not  without  her  influence  on  Margaret.' 

*  I  think  I  would  rather  shoot  that  fellow  than  let  him  marry 
her.' 

*  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  had  I  the  choice,'  said 
Traffbrd  caJmly.  *  But,  Torchester,  it  strikes  me  that  your  anxiety 
on  the  subject  shows  you  are  not  averse  to  your  mother's  views  ; 
in  short,  that  you  are  considerably  smitten  with  our  fair  cousin.* 

*  I  am — that  is,  I  am  not  an  idiot,  as  I  was  about  little  Maggie 
Grey.    I  seem  to  have  lived  years  since  that ;  but  it  would  be  so 
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suitable  and  satisfactory,  and  we  should  be  settled  and  at  rest ;  but 
she  does  not  care  a  rap  about  me.  And  yet  she  has  a  way  of  keeping 
you  on.  Now,  do  you  think  she  would  have  put  me  straight  as 
Miss  Grey  did,  if  she  had  been  in  her  place  )  Not  she  I  She  would 
have  torn  me  to  pieces  with  her  vagaries,' 

*  I  do  not  think  Margaret  would  marry  any  one  merely  for  rank 
or  riches ;  but  she  is  a  widely  different  character,'  said  Trafford. 
'  Don't  you  find  it  rather  queer  being  so  often  with  your  old  and 
your  new  love  1 ' 

*  Not  a  bit,'  said  the  Earl  stoutly.  *  Miss  Grey  is  such  a  straight- 
forward little  brick,  that  I  never  fear  her  letting  out  anything,  or 
even  thinking  anything  uncomfortable.  I  made  rather  a  mistake, 
and  she  had  more  sense  than  to  fall  into  it  I  shall  always  be 
her  friend ;  but  she  is  a  nice  sweet  girl — of  course,  not  comparable 
to  a  splendid  high-bred  creature  like  Margaret ;  and  I  hoi>e  I  shaU 
see  her  with  a  good  husband  yet.'  A  long  pause.  '  Do  you  think 
I  had  better  give  up  and  be  off  1'  said  the  Earl  at  length.  '  What 
would  you  advise  V 

'  Patience  and  perseverance.    Do  not  seem  eager,  but  do  not  be 
discouraged.    It  is  a  prize  worth  waiting  for.' 
'  Do  you  think  I  have  any  chance  1 ' 

*  Could  not  possibly  say.    I  wish  you  luck.' 

'  Do  you  know,  G^off,  I  have  sometimes  thought  she  was  fond  of 
your 

*  Pooh — nonsense !  She  would  like  to  victimise  me,  like  every 
one  else — ^that's  alL' 

'  Well,  I  will  go  in,'  said  the  Earl.  '  Good  night' 
Trafford  lit  another  cigar,  and  strolled  up  and  down  in  deep 
thought.  '  Tastes  differ,'  he  meditated.  '  I  prefer  a  violet  to  a 
magnolia.'  On  the  whole  he  felt  better  pleased  than  he  had  been 
for  some  time ;  he  fancied  he  had  got  the  clue  to  the  mysterious 
coldness  in  Maggie's  manner,  which  he  could  not  help  attributing 
to  Madame  de  Beaumanoir.  There  had  been  mischief  in  that 
woman's  eyes  too,  when  he  had  seen  her  in  London — ^mischief  he 
could  understand — and  on  this  he  had  pondered  deeply ;  but  how 
could  he  ascertain  what  she  had  said  or  donel  He  dared  not 
broach  the  subject  to  Miss  Grantham ;  it  would  rouse  her  suspi- 
cions, and  make  a  trifle  of  too  much  importance ;  and  then  to 
approach  it  with  Maggie  would  be  dangerous— delicious,  but  dis- 
tressing to  her.  And  yet  he  would  not,  and  could  not,  lie  under 
the  suspicion  of  having  breathed  a  word,  a  whisper,  that  could  in* 
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pure  Imt,  or  ef«n  Mcm  to  tnst  Hi^idj  disc  wio^  be 
f«d  wm  ft  fviwt  and  jaoeed  pecofleetiott ;  but  now  tiuit  bs  kad  dii- 
c<yven«d  she  luul  met  tiiac  firfrmal  m^«<.hTaf-fmMirfw^  vanan,  one 
pikft  of  the  waj  wae  dear,  and  he  would  noc  qnifi  F— fnnr  t2I 
>Ca^gie  folly  miderrtood  dut  he  was  aa  tne  as  hezsdf.  ^snd 
is  flkjing  a  guyl  deal,'  duxn^  Traifixd,  pnilfai^  hxi  e^ar 
omergetMaHy.  '  True,  and  sweet  and  bci^it,  and  jet  I  an  kefit 
hade  from  strmng  to  win  what  I  looi^  for^as  I  never  Ioii0Bd  before, 
hy  ft  mere  phantom  obsCade  !    la  this  w^dom,ariiit£[iQj!' 

Two  da^s  after  there  waa  a  grand  atertunmoit  gmn  by  Mis 
McOrabbity  the  resideBt  soeial  head  of  Eastnor,  who  waa  reaolved 
tvtA  to  Jet  slip  soeh  a  golden  opportonftj  of  recenin^  real  hamAjiit 
j^ndeea  at  her  h<x]se.  She  had  earefoOj  impcofved  tiie  qilendid 
opening  (Mtttd  Iff  the  coneert,  and  was  rewarded,  far  her  inTita- 
tiona  were  ipeneraDy  aeeepCed  bj  the  briQiant  company  '  now  en- 
livening our  charming  litde  town  with  their  presence,'  as  the  jEoit- 
n//r  CkrrmirJU  and  EaM  Smmx  RegUier  remarked. 

Mr  Tnttfjfrd  howerer  was  away.  He  had  ridden  the  preTioos 
fifty  acTftm  the  country,  to  dine  and  sleep  at  a  bachelor  friend's 
hfmMi  in   Kent,  and  was  not  expected  to  return  till  the  daj 

MiM  Grantham  had  departed,  and  Lady  Dormer  sat  down  to  a 
(\u'uii  ^ime  of  backgammon  with  Maggie.  Her  ladyship  had  won 
two  hits^  and  was  quite  lively  and  wide  awake. 

*  f  think  J  am  in  lack  to-night/  she  said.    '  Shall  we  try  another  ? ' 
'  By  all  means,  Lady  Dormer.' 

Ho  they  recommenced.  Lady  Dormer  was  pondering  deeply 
h'/w  she  should  manage  an  awkward  treize  ace  without  leaving  a 
man  uncciverod,  when,  U>  their  great  surprise,  Mr  Trafford  was 
annourjce<L 

*]  hsul  no  idea  you  would  return  to-day/  said  Lady  Dormer, 
holding  out  one  hand,  but  Htill  grasping  the  dice-box  in  the  other. 
'  Margaret  is  gone,  and  you  are  rather  late.' 

*  I  do  not  intend  joining  the  party,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  stay 
horu.  I  found  my  host  was  going  to  town  to-day,  so  I  was  obliged 
U)  liuivo.  Do  not  let  mo  disturb  your  game.  You  have  the  eyen- 
irig  papers  ;  I  will  look  at  them.' 

'rraiTord  drew  a  low  easy-chair  to  the  table  and  took  up  a  paper. 
l/M\y  Dormer  and  Maggie  resumed  their  game,  and  Trafford  occa- 
NJonaliy  offenni  advice  impartially  or  imparted  scraps  of  news.  At 
length  fiody  Donnor  brought  the  game  to  a  triumphant  conclusion 
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*  There  is  no  nse  in  contending  with  tou  to-night,  I^dy  Dormer, 
■aid  Uaggie,  smiling.    '  I  feel  disheartened' 

'  Du  eauragt'  said  Trafford.  ' Setmuas  auj&u,  malhertrevx  en 
a/mowr — which  is  the  most  important  game.  Come,  Lady  Dormer, 
rest  upon  yoor  lanrels.  There  is  a  very  interesting  articie  on  the 
prospects  of  the  French  Empire.    I  will  read  it  to  yon  if  you  like.' 

'  I  am  sure  yon  are  Tery  good,  Mr  TraSbrd.     I  sb^  be  delighted.' 

Lady  Dormer  settled  herself  in  her  chair,  Kfoggie  noiselessly 
removed  the  backgammon-board  and  the  email  table  that  held  it, 
and  Trafford  began.  It  was  a  long,  dry,  rambling  disquisition  on 
the  reaonrces  and  racial  tendendes  of  the  ifVench,  and  in  spite  of 
Ilia  pleasant  ezpressire  voice,  Trafford  managed  to  read  monoton- 

Mag^e,  much  smprised  at  his  nnusnal  readiness  to  entertain 
Lady  Dormer,  placed  herself  near  the  lamp  at  the  centre  table, 
took  up  her  piece  of  drawing-room  work,  and  sat  a  few  minutes 
listening  and  thinking.  Presently  Mr  Trafford  ceased  reading,  and 
laid  down  the  paper.  Maggie  looked  np  quickly.  Lady  Dormer 
lay  back  as  far  as  her  chair  would  let  her,  sound  asleep ;  and  as 
Trafford's  eyes  met  hers,  Moggie,  vexed  though  she  had  been,  could 
not  suppress  a  quick,  amused  smile. 

'  Comfortable,  is  she  not  1 '  said  Trafford. 

'  Very,  and  deeply  interested.' 

Trafford  drew  his  chair  forward  a  little,  and  putting  his  elbow  on 
the  table,  rested  his  head  on  hin  hand.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  which,  in  spite  of  her  mental  effort  for  profound  composure, 
made  Maggie  desperately  nervous. 

'  Have  yon  not  finished  that  piece  of  work  yet,  Miss  Grey  1 ' 

Ue  remembered  then  that  she  used  to  work  point  lace  in 
Paris. 

'  It  is  another  piece.' 

'  I  think  you  told  me  I  was  to  have  the  first-fruits  of  that  needle- 
case,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  yet.' 

■  No  ;  I  coul<^  not  begin  the  purse,  or  cap,  or  whatever  it  was  to 
be,  at  the  time — and  then' a  pause. 

'  You  began  to  think  me  undeserving  % ' 

This  was  so  exactly  the  truth  that  Ma^e  coloured,  hesitated, 
and  thei^ttempted  to  ezcnse  herself. 

'  Of  cooise  I  onght ' 

'  Pray  do  not  try  any  prevarications ;  they  will  not  come  readily 
bi  yoK.     Tour  face  tells  me  that  I  have  hit  on  the  truth.' 
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*  II  is  deapemeij  hard  to  be  qnite  true,'  said  tfaggy^^  *  and  yet 

h  u  absolutely  stupid  to  be  anything  ebe.' 

She  spoke  for  the  sake  ol  speaking  feeling  that  TraSbrd  ms 
kx^dng  at  her,  to  aroid  an  embanasaed  silence. 

Tiaflbrd  threw  a  quick  ^ance  at  Lady  Dormer — she  was  fast— 
and  then  said,  rather  abruptly : 

'  So  you  thoo^t  the  charming  \[arqnise  de  Beanmanoir  looked 
as  if  she  oonld  consign  you  to  death  I ' 

*  I  certainly  did.' 

'  She  did  not  like  yon.' 

'  Xot  like  me  t  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  her.  It  is  impos- 
sible!' 

Trafford  himself  felt  rery  anxious  to  plunge  into  his  explanatioo, 
yet  nearly  dreaded  it. 

'  You  see  I  happened  to  be  engaged  to  dine  with  her  one  day  in 
Paris,  and  that  very  day  I  found  a  young  lady,  in  whom  I  took 
some  interest,  locked  out  and  absolutely  without  any  retreat ;  so 
— you  perhaps  remember  the  circumstance  ] ' 

'  I  do  indeed.' 

She  looked  full  and  fearlessly  at  him,  too  eager  in  her  desire  for 
fnrther  information  to  think  of  embarrassment 

*  Well,'  resumed  Trafford,  *  we  drove  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  I  somehow  forgot  my  engagement ;  but  the  next  day,  when  I 
went  to  make  my  apology,  Madame  was  not  to  be  appeased.  She 
too,  unfortunately,  had  been  driving  in  the  Bois  and  recognised  me, 
therefore  considered  herself  ill-used  because  I  had  preferred  a  drive 
with  you  to  a  dinner  with  her.'    He  paused. 

'  But  is  it  possible  that  one  passing  glance  could  so  fix  a  face  in 
her  memory  ? — that  so  slight  an  affront  could  remain  in  it  ? '  cried 
Maggie,  now  blushing  vividly  over  her  little  ears  and  even  the 
slender  white  throat,  as  she  tried,  with  tremulous  hands,  to  proceed 
with  her  work. 

*  Madame  de  Beaumanoir  is  not  a  character  you  would  readily 
understand,'  said  Trafford,  watching  with  an  uneasy  yet  delicious 
sense  of  gratification,  these  signs  of  disturbance.  *  She  has  a  won- 
derful memory,  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  due  to  herself,  and  a  some- 
what uncharitable  way  of  judging,  and  attributing  motives.  I 
rather  hoped  you  would  not  have  met.' 

Muggie's  heart  was  beating  fast :  the  whole  circumstances  of 
.Madame  de  Bcaumanoir's  visit  flashed  back  upon  her  with  aston- 
ishing  clearness.    *  Say  no  more/  said  she,  quickly,  in  a  low  voice  ; 
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'  I  understand  it  all  now.'  And  then,  thongh  her  eyes  were 
rivetted  on  her  work,  a  smile — a  happy,  contented  smile— stole 
round  her  lips  and  dimpled  the  cheek  next  to  Trafiord  so  sweetly, 
that  he  felt  desperat«ly  inclined  to  kiaa  it  at  any  risk  ;  bnt  he 
wisely  refrained,  and  broke  the  delightful  ezpreaaive  silence  by 
saying, '  Will  yon  make  ms  the  first-fruits,  then  1 ' 

'  I  irilL'  Ajid  Trafford  knew  he  had  been  doubted,  distmated, 
and  forgiven,  or  rather  reinstated. 

'  I  should  like  so  much  to  ask  yun  some  questions,'  said  Traf- 
ford.   'Mayir 

'  No  ;  you  can  imaginB  everything.' 

'  That  infer 1  mean  that  fascinating  French-woman  did  not 

succeed  in  doing  mischief ! ' 

'  Not  mnch ;  the  material  she  had  t«  work  upon  was  too  fine 
and  pure  not  to  detect  and  reject  poison.' 

Tmfibrd  did  not  reply,  for  Maggie,  now  roused  up  and  glowing, 
was  for  a  few  minut«8  abore  tremora  and  timidity. 

'  What  possible  wrong  could  there  bo  in  two  ciTilized  people 
taking  a  drive  together  t '  she  asked,  indignantly.  '  What  strange 
heads  and  hearts  those  mnst  have  who  would  make  harm  out  of  it  I ' 

Then  her  fiery  courage  collapsed,  and  she  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  to  recaU  the  words.  It  was  strange  that  Mr  Trafford 
should  have  broken  an  engagement  with  a  great,  grand,  beautiful 
lady,  to  drive  with  a  simple  girl  like  herself.  Right  or  wrong,  it 
was  a  triumph  dear  to  her  woman's  heart 

'  Your  own  instinct  was  yonr  beet  guide,'  said  Trafibrd. 

'  Do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it,'  said  Maggie,  half  impa- 
tiently, half  imploringly. 

'  Very  well;  but  I  cannot  help  remembering  our  ramble  by  the 
lake  as — well,  as  very  pleasant' 

'Are  you  going  to— to  that  place  with  the  queer  name T  said 
Maggie,  hastily,  to  change  the  subject 

'  I  have  not  liie  least  idea  what  I  am  going  to  do.' 

'  What  despair  poor  Mr  Bolton  will  be  inl  I  am  sure  you  will 
kill  him  at  last' 

'  By  the  way,  Bolton  sent  his  compliments,  or  his  beet  regards 
to  you,  Mies  Orey,  on  two  occasions  when  I  saw  him,  and  I  have 
always  forgotten  to  deliver  them.    I  should  not  be  surprised  if  be 
adopted  you,  you  are  a  great  favourite.' 
'  I  am  very  glad.    It  is  so  nice  to  be  liked.' 

Maggie  was  feeling  more  composed  and  at  ease.    It  was  wonder- 
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*AMlodm  wkm  int  jm  joined  A]nt  Qnjt' 
with  Idiioltcjt  toaeandcMCMiiiganilc^iliPwiiigliehadfaigo^^ 
Donke  of  her  inii|»le  confidfncfifc. 

*Ok  m>l  I  had  leaned  moffCL  I  had  more  fulh  in  niTadf.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  trj  eren  to  itand  alone,  and  I  hcgin  to  think— 
thoQi^  it  if  not  rerj  firmlj — ^I  can.' 

'  And  what  hare  yoQ  done  with  your  CooBn  John  t  Ib^^eyoa 
mollified  him.  Ton  were  in  an  awful  fright  the  other  morning, 
gr>ing  up  for  ponishment !' 

'  Oh  ! '  laid  Maggie,  breaking  into  ineh  a  brig^  smile  that  she 
sparkled  all  orer.    '  He  is  quite  well,  and  is  to  be  married  on  the 

*  Good  heaTens  I '  cried  Trafford, '  it  is  perfectly  incredible  ! ' 

'  Yes.  Is  it  not  chewing  to  think  of  him  and  Lord  Torcbester — 
their  rapid  and  complete  cnrel  Theirs  cannot  be  such  a  terrible 
malady  after  alL' 

Relieved,  and  eren  reyired  by  this  explanation  and  pleasant 
talk  with  Trafford,  Maggie  lauded  aloud  in  the  gaiety  of  her  heart 

Ijady  Dormer  probably  had  had  her  sleep,  for  Maggie's  laugh  was 
not  load,  yet  her  Iad3r8hip  woke  up  suddenly,  as  Trafford  exclaimed, 
'  lioth  are  inexplicable  to  me,'  and  said  sleepily, '  £h  ]  what  is  it  1' 

Whereupon  Trafford  said  he  had  not  liked  to  disturb  her,  but 
must  now  say  good-night. 

*  You  will  not  forget  your  promise  this  time  1 '  said  he,  expressively, 
as  ho  took  leave  of  Maggie.  '  Little  witch  !  thinks  she  can  stand 
alone.  Well,  perhaps  so.  What  a  charming  mixture  pluck  and 
<K)ftncss  make  ! '  was  his  last  thought  that  night. 
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Althodoh  Maggie  waa  infinitelj'  pleased  and  relieved  hj  ascer 
taining  the  true  channel  through  which  Uiw  Qrantham  had  heanl 
of  her  drive  with  Mr  Trafford,  ahe  was  resolved  to  be  more  caatioua 
than  ever.  No  doubt  the  worst  had  been  mode  of  Madame  de 
Beaumanoir's  rencontre,  and  she  was  wonderfuUj  fortunate  in  retain- 
ing Mias  Grantham's  friendship  in  spite  of  such  representations ; 
hnt  she  could  not  hide  from  herself  that,  however  kind  and  trustful, 
Mias  Grantham  waa  not  at  ease  when  there  waa  the  least  approach 
to  private  communication  between  Trafford  and  herself. 

And  on  her  own  aceotint  it  was  better  to  avoid  him.  If  he  was 
trying  to  resist  a  tenderness  for  herself — and  the  feeling  that  he  was 
grew  upon  her — it  was  her  pride  to  help  him.  In  short,  loving 
both,  ought  she  not  to  wish  for,  nay,  so  far  as  lay  in  her  humble 
power,  strive  to  promote,  his  marriage  with  Miss  Grantham  I  This 
would  be  reasonable ;  but  she  could  not  be  reasonable  on  this  snbject. 
So  far  from  wishing  for  such  a  union,  the  very  idea  of  it  seemed  to 
press  upo'nher  heart  with  an  icy  weight  like  death  iteelf. 

However,  Trafford  did  not  give  her  much  trouble.  He  did  not 
seek  her  nor  Miss  Grantham,  but  went  and  came  between  London 
and  Eaetnor  in  an  unsettled  way  that  naturally  disposed  the 
heiress  to  think  be  could  neither  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  her 
nor  to  propose  for  her. 

Still  Maggie  was  happier  and  moresettled  since  her  conversation 
with  Trafford  ;  she  even  began  to  think  a  little  more  of  her  own 
future ;  she  wished  much  to  have  a  busier  life,  where  absence  and 
occupation  would  cure  her  of  the  preposterous  attachment  she  had 
allowed  to  grow  up  from  a  seemingly  harmless  grain  of  sympathy 
and  liking  till  it  overshadowed  her  whole  being,  and  all  the  wing- 
ed fancies  of  her  brain  and  heart  lodged  in  the  branches  of  it. 

When  they  returned  to  London  she  would  speak  to  Miss  Qrant- 
ham. How  she  wished  she  had  some  wise  experienced  friend  with 
whom  to  take  counsel— she  was  so  inexperienced  herself. 

And  now  Qxe  Eastnor  season  was  nearly  finished.  Lady  Brock- 
hnrat  talked  of  going  to  Paris.  The  Duchess  was  going  for  a  short 
visit  to '  dear  Iddy  Torchester  '  Mira  Grantham's  house  in  town 
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qnzte  readj,  bat  eadi  ^aj  the  ipoA  sodible  litde  plaee 


*  Wdl,  Tordiestef;  I  dfeongiit  joa  had  ahwhitdy  atuted  for 
Thibet  or  Tutauy,  it  is  so  long  anee  jm  baTe  been  down  boe,' 
said  Mias  Gmttbam,  wben  the  Bad  joined  thea  xatbermiezpecl- 
edljT  as  hindieoii  was  nearij  over  one  moniiig.  *  And  wbsk  is  tbe 
matter  I    Toa  look  awfully  solemn.' 

'Where's  Geoff  Traffixdr  replied  die  Eari.  'Ithoo^  laboold 
fiiMi  him  here — he  is  not  at  the  hotel' 

*  We  haTe  not  seen  him  to-day.  Is  anytbiag  wrroiig;  Tor- 
cheater  I' 

*'  Well,  I  am  afraid  GSarret  and  Oldham  are  going  to  unnsh.' 
'  And  what  then  I — thej  are  sMnething  in  the  City,  are  tbey 

not?' 
'  Yes ;  and  I  belieTe  Gec&ey  has  erery  rap  he  is  posBeased  of  in 

the  concern.' 

*  And  will  he  lose  all  his  money  t'  asked  Miss  Grantham. 

*  I  am  very  mnch  afraid  he  will ' 

*  Good  heavens.  Tor !  and  have  none  left  I' 

*  I  suspect  so.' 

*  What  on  earth  will  he  do  ? ' 

'  I  can't  tell ;  bat  I  know  I  am  a  good  deal  cut  up  about  it. 
They  say  Bolton  drew  him  into  the  concern,  and  has  every  wu  of 
his  own  in  it    I  feel  very  mach  annoyed  with  Bolton.' 

*  But  where  can  Geoffrey  be  ] — Johnson,  send  over  to  the  hotel, 
and  ask  if  they  know  where  Mr  Traf  ord  is.  As  to  being  annoyed 
with  Mr  Bolton  that  is  nonsense ;  he  believed  in  these  horrid 
people,  and  gave  them  his  own  money.* 

'  How  exc^dingly  imprudent ! '  said  Lady  Dormer.  '  Not  what 
I  should  have  expected  from  Mr  Bolton — to  give  his  money  to  any 
one.' 

*  I  never  knew  anything  half  so  dreadful,'  exclaimed  Miss  Grant- 
ham.    *  Are  you  sure  he  will  lose  ever3rthihg  1 ' 

'  If  they  smash  it  is  more  thai  likely,  and  fellows  who  under- 
stand these  things  said  at  the  club  last  night  that  they  could  not 
hold  out  over  to-day.' 

*  And  wliat  is  to  be  done  1 ' 

'  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  as  regards  the  bank,  but  we  must 
make  Ilillshire  and  Lord  B — -—  get  Geoffrey  some  good  appoint- 
ment somewhere.' 

'  And  banish  hirc  out  of  the  country,  I  suppose  1' 
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'  People  have  to  work  so  deuced  hard  in  it.' 

Here  Johnaon  returned  with  the  inf  ormatioa  that  Mr  Trafibrd 
had  gone  out  boating,  and  they  had  no  idea  when  he  would  return. 

'  How  provoking !    What  a  shock  it  wUl  be  to  him,  poor  fellow  ! ' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  the  EarL  'He  haa  been  going 
to  the  Uity  lately  a  good  deal.  You  see  he  isn't  given  to  talking 
about  hia  own  aSairs,  and  there  would  have  been  no  use  tiying  to 
sell,  for  the  shares  have  been  going  down.  I  fancy  it's  a  fear  of 
thb  business  that  has  kept  him  in  England.' 

'  Oh,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  in  what  sounded  a  very  peculiar  tone. 
'  Well,  Torchester,  I  am  going  to  ride — or  I  was  going — but  I  do 
not  feel  as  if  I  could  do  anything.  Where  are  the  papers  1  Is 
there  nothing  in  them  1 '  Maggie  rose  and  went  swiftly  for  the 
'Times,'  bat  the  'money  article'  was  well  nigh  unintelligible  to 
the  inexperienced  readers,  and  when  the  Earl  att«mpted  to  expound 
its  mysteries  he  was  speedily  ordered  not  to  make  '  confusion 
worse  confounded.' 

'  I  have  heard  my  Cousin  John  say,'  observed  Maggie  timidly, 
'  that  the  bank-rate  is  a  sort  of  index  to  the  state  of  City  affairs, 
and  you  see  it  has  been  raised  again  yesterday.' 

'  Is  that  had } '  asked  Miss  Qrantham. 

'  Yes,  very  bad  ;  and  it  says  "  scarcely  any  sales  effected  on  the 
Stock  exchange,  owing  to  the  general  distrust." ' 

'  In  short,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  panic,'  said  the  EarL 

'  Well,  don't  go  away.  Tor,'  said  Miss  Grantham.  '  Be  sure  you 
come  to  dinner,  and  bring  Qet^ey  with  you.  How  strange  that 
be  should  go  out  boating  if  he  expected  such  news ! ' 

'  It  would  be  very  sad  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  hiin  just 
now,  and  boating  is  always  dangerous,'  said  Lady  Dormer,  plain- 

'Aunt  Dormer  !  how  can  you  talk  in  such  a  distracting  way  I 
Why  should  any  accident  happen!  Johnson,  send  over  to  Lady 
Brockhurat.     My  love,  I  have  a  headache,  and  cannot  ride  to-day,' 

'  Erskise  will  be  desperately  disappointed,'  said  Lord  Torchester. 

'  He  is  not  here,'  returned  Miss  Qrantham. 

'  Where  is  he  gone  to  1 ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care.'    The  Earl  opened  his  eyes. 

'  Come,  Maggie,  I  want  a  quiet  walk.  You  will  find  us  some- 
where along  the  beach,  Torchester,  towards  Cray's  Creek,  if  you 
have  any  news.    We  dine  at  seven.' 

'This  is  very  extraordinary,'  said  Miss  Qrantham,  when  she 
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found  herself  alone  with  Maggie.    '  Do  you  think  it  was  fear  of 
this  break  or  loss  that  kept  him — ^I  mean  Qeoffirey — ^in  England  T 
*I  cannot  tell,  dear  Miss  Orantham.' 

*  But  what  do  you  think  1 — ^what  do  you  imagine  f ' 

'  If  he  had  any  idea  of  such  a  misfortune,  of  course  he  would  not 
•eave  England,  but  I  never  thought  he  seriously  intended  it.' 

'  Indeed !  I  wonder  what  he  will  do.  Something  quite  diffo'- 
ent  from  what  every  one  would  expect.  I  wonder  what  will  oome 
of  it  all.  You  know  one  can  show  more  of  real  feeling  when  a 
person  is  in  trouble  than  at  any  other  time,  and — don't  you  think 
so  t '  interrupting  herself  abruptly. 

*  Certainly ;  it  is  then  that  true  affection  will  show  itself/ 

'  Yes.'  A  long  pause.  '  Maggie,  I  show  great  confidence  in  you 
by  asking,  do  you^-do  you  think  Geofl5rey  cares  for  me — Cloves  me  f 
Tell  me  your  real  impression.' 

*  I  have  no  clear  impression  about  it.  I  cannot  imagine  him  in- 
different to  you,  but  I  cannot  quite  see  that  he  is  in  love.  How- 
ever, if  Mr  Trafford  chooses  to  keep  it  to  himself  /  should  never 
♦ind  it  out.' 

*  Nor  I  either/  put  in  Miss  Grantham.  *  Yet  I  must  find  it  ont> 
and  this  is  an  opportunity.  It  will  require  wonderful  courage, 
i)ut  I  may  be  able  to  save  both  of  us  much  suffering.' 

*  What  do  you  think  of  doing  ? '  said  Maggie  in  a  low  tone,  feel- 
ing herself  pale  and  cold. 

*  Only  going  to  try  an  experiment,  and  if  the  result  is  favourable 
I  will  tell  you  more,'  returned  Miss  Grantham,  trying  to  laugh. 
*Ah,  Maggie,  I  believe  you  are  a  true  honest  friend,  yet  the 
strangest  doubts  about  you  cross  me  sometimes.' 

*  Doubt  anything  you  like  except  my  sincerity  and  gratitude 
towards  yourself,'  said  Maggie,  with  much  earnestness.  *  What 
have  I  ever  done  to  rouse  your  suspicions  1 

*  Nothing,  nothing.  I  hardly  know  what  I  mean  myself.  I>et 
'18  turn  and  go  back  again.     I  wonder  if  Geoffrey  has  returned  ? ' 

He  had  not,  nor  had  he  when  Lord  Torchester  came  in  to  dinner. 
*  How  strange  I  I  never  knew  him  stay  out  so  long,'  and  Miss  Qrantr 
liam  sat  through  the  dinner  in  a  state  of  nervous  expectation. 

Meantime  Maggie  had  asked  permission  to  spend  the  evening 
with  her  friend  Mrs  Berry,  feeling  that  she  would  be  cfo  trop  in  the 
family  council,  and  Miss  Grantham  granted  it  with  a  smile  and  nod 
*«liat  showed  appreciation  of  the  motive.    It  was  with  a  sense  of  r©- 
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lief  that  Maggie  found  heraeU  out  alone  in  the  cool  freah  air  of  au 
early  apring  evening. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  wind  in  the  morning,  but  it  had 
gone  down  with  the  aun.  Nevertheless  the  tide  was  rolling  up  in 
f oaia-cre<ited  waves  which  broke  in  dull  aullen  thunder  on  the  beach, 
bringing  with  them  the  delicious  savour  of  life-giving  aaltness. 
Maggie,  who  dearly  loved  every  sight  and  sound  of  natnre,  deter- 
ffiined  to  indulge  in  a  ramble  past  the  fishing  village  before  commit- 
ting herself  to  Mrs  Benyfor  the  evening,  and,  deep  in  a  very  vague 
reverie,  walked  on  and  on  till  the  failing  hght  warned  her  to  return. 
Before  turning  back  she  paused  to  look  at  some  men  drawing  up  a 
large  boat  on  the  beach  below  where  she  stood.  A  mast  and  a  heap 
of  wet  sail  lay  across  the  boat,  and  the  whole  looked  picturesque  in 
the  grey  evening,  helped  by  the  enchantment  of  distance.  Higher 
up  upon  the  beach  stood  a  man,  a  tall  man,  who  seemed  by  his  ges- 
tures to  be  giving  directions,  and  then  turning  away  he  walked 
quickly  over  the  shingle  to  the  road  or  path  which  lay  at  the  foot 
uf  the  low  el  life  or  crags  which  there  defended  the  land. 

To  her  joy,  her  terror,  her  utter  dismay  and  confusion,  Maggie 
recognised  Mr  TraSbrd.  Of  course  he  would  be  returning  by  the 
same  road,  and  to  avoid  him  was  impossible.  She  would  have  given 
much  to  find  a  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  there  was  noue. 
She  felt  positively  diazy,  and — he  was  by  her  side. 

'  Miss  Qrey  !  What  extraordinary  event  has  brought  you  here ) 
Your  cousin  must  have  left  England  by  this  time  V  and  Traffoid 
Ioi)ked  down  at  her  with  a  smile- 

'  Oh,  yea.  I  was  going  to  have  tea  with  Mrs  Berry,  but  it  was  so 
pleasant  by  the  sea  I  strolled  on.' 

'  Ah  !  you  keep  up  your  relations  with  our  unhappy  friend  T ' 
said  Traffoid,  walking  beside  her,  evidently  bent  on  escorting  her. 

'  Of  course  ;  she  was  always  so  kind  to  me.  But,  Mr  Trafibrd, 
you  must  hasten  back,  they  are  so  audous  to  see  you.' 

'  Why  am  I  always  to  be  despatched  in  this  summary  manner  t 
We  used  to  have  nice  long  talks  in  Paris.  You  used  not  to  be  so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  me  -here.' 

'I  know  that,' said  Maggie,  driven  to  perfect  candour  in  her  con- 
fusion and  anxiety ;  'but  now  everything  is  quite  different,  and  if 
you  knew  how  anxious  Miss  Qrantham  and  Lord  Torchester  are 
about  you,  you  would  go  back  at  once.' 

'Torchesterl  Isheherel  What  brought  him  down  1  Ahllsu 
by  yonr  face  bad  news.    What  is  it!    Is  tha  bank  gone  1' 
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'  iff'  ^lt%*.  r  tOBJ^rZ  X  JL  'j^  "iUi   TTTit*.      I 

3«Krt  m  in.  T^stL  Ma  '3r>7. 1  -wHL  josobil  jd*  I  -yAsSeam  to  a 
sirm  unnimc  if  ^nriiifirT. 

'  F^riflQfi.'  isacL  V-Mrr^i*  ■yrr.TiTrniir  snxxjHTO.  mil  SHffifmr  TTfcif^want 
•»tca.  j^rK»ff.  "  5«aacft  ttjil  jiul  "nfcsffr  auc — I  jaaia  yat  need  no* 
— 'tuaxMn  yn^t  mez  na' 

hr^  Mlud.  riTimi  rmkrj  -rii  &  ^ffif>.  xad  suL  *"No— 

<if»7.  tiuuK  laniiff.  izii  -vsa  3ie  v^tid  JsdL  Tikz  uff*  jvKzr  ^kire,' 
ii^  t*i<ii»ri  zmz^artztr^j,  vs  '2j&  irtti  '3«xs  is  'Twb  hand.  Mi^ggk 
'-.-o^kij  "x.vi^ced,  uii  oLjiof  aerf  fr^uf?-  zi  is.  rused  lier  sweet 
x^ItuIIt  *7-»ft.  *x";arn7n.r.  '  I  -iii  75SL  tth  Ihix  wiA  ^  Biy  heart' 

Tr^dSord  zruipei  Iiisr  22211  •iloeely.  Tar3il7.and  Uf -unooosckMis]  j 
ttl^  th#i  ^jthi^T  •'.'r*r  h.  "  Ls  wO.  auus  -nerr  ihde  difEefence  in  time,' 
b^  «ud  nadccuy : '  I  MhaH  xr>  vidi  jca  v*  Urs  Benrs.' 

'  F^x  Hei.T*ti'*  »ai*.  no !'  ^ried  Vaj^V  fri,Tbt4eiied  into  decLdon. 
'  V^'i  '-^^ijrht  Vi  zo  v>  Mi*e  GrmthAm  a:  •:•!]£«;.    Yoa  mimC/ 

*  vV*:!I.  I  -KilT  *,Qeii.'  aaid  he,  aloirly.    '  Good-bye,  and  au  revoir.* 
Trifford  *:r^mfA  awsj.  and  withoat  rmstiiLZ  himself  to  look  bad^ 

wnlkfA  fir^lcKij  to^irard'  the  town,  and  a  bend  of  the  road  soon 

SlA^;nf:  breathed  more  freely.  She  was  safe  and  alone,  and  in 
Hl/iU:  hf  TtiOMm  and  reirret  for  the  possible  trials  impending  over 
hirn,  hf!T  n^^Til  wad  filled  with  exnltatien  ;  for  Trafibrd  was  willing 
Uf  \ftAl\p(fUH  hui  pernsal  of  the  aU-important  evening  papers  to 
walk  with  her.  Yet  what  folly,  to  be  pleased  with  such  an  out- 
ra^f;  of  Um  c^mvetuiTux*,  which  she  knew  could  lead  to  no  good 

Mm  J>;ny  had  finisfaed  tea  when  ]^Iaggie  reached  the  Esplanade 
VilhiM.  *  My  goodness,  this  is  a  treat  I  Why,  I  thought  I  was 
wyt'.T  iihUii^  to  Mcc  you  again.' 

'  It  iM  n^illy  the  first  time  I  have  had  a  chance  of  going  out,  dear 
Mrn  f'#<jrry/ 

*  Wirll,  isikn  off  your  hat,  and  tell  us  the  news.  Do  you  want  any 
U'ii  1 ' 

*  No,  thank  you/ 

Ho  your  couKin's  married  and  gone.    You  lost  a  good  chanct; 
thiTo,  MaKKi'r!.' 

*  VorlmpH  HO.    T  could  not  help  it.* 

*Tiiko  iiiy  advice,  and  don't  let  any  of  those  fine  gentlemen 
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make  a  fool  of  y<m.  I  bear  a  good  bit  of  gossip  one  way  and 
another  from  the  Honourable  Mn'  S.  and  her  maid ;  and  I  hear 
Miss  Orantham  quite  spoils  70a.' 

'  She  does  indeed.' 

'  But  they  say  she  will  marry  that  baronet,  and  then  you  will 
lose  her,'  kc,  &,c. 

Meantime  Trafford  had  gjanced  at  the  erening  papers,  and  found 
the  announcement  he  expected.  'Garret  aud  Oldham'  had  sus- 
pended payment 

It  is  s  painful  sensation,  that  of  being  ruined;  that  between 
you  and  destitution  there  is  only  the  thin  plank  of  70ur  own  exer- 
tions, all  crude  and  undeveloped  as  they  are  in  that  bi^^est  of  all 
big  babies,  an  untrained  gentleman. 

I  suppose  it  makes  some  difference  in  the  stunning  total  if  the 
ruin  is  involuntary  or  self-sought  At  any  rate,  Trafford  did  not 
take  time  to  realise  it  just  tben.  He  dressed  quickly,  and  went 
over  to  Miss  Grantham's  house,  whence  two  messages  reached  him 
while  performing  his  toilet. 

'  Oh,  Geof&ey  !  I  have  been  quite  miserable  about  you,'  cried 
lliss  Grantham,  coming  forward  with  botli  hands  outstretched, 

'  I  say,  Geoff !  have  you  seen  the  papers  1 '  said  the  Earl 

'  I  have  just  seen  them,  and  read  their  very  unpleasant  news.' 

'Coffee,  if  you  please f  said  the  butler. 

'  No,  tea,  if  you  have  it' 

'  Oh,  Geoffrey,  how  can  you  be  so  calm  t '  said  Miss  Grart- 

'  Wbat  would  yon  have  me  to  do  T  Tear  my  hair  ?  I  assure  you 
I  feel  DO  small  degree  of  disquiet ;  but  there  is  no  use  whatever 
in  tearing  myself  to  pieces  to-night.  I  shall  go  to  town  to- 
morrow, and  deliver  myself  up  to  the  tormentors ;  so  I  may  as 
well  keep  quiet  for  the  present.' 

'  I  will  go  with  you,  Geoff,'  said  the  EarL 

'  Thanks,  Torchester.' 

'  But,  Geoffrey,  dear  Geoffrey !  have  you  no  money  at  all  leftl' 

'I  scarcely  know  yet.  At  all  events,  if  I  am  driven  to  seek 
parochial  aid,  I  shall  select  Castleford  Union,  and  then,  Margaret, 
you  can  supply  me  with  "  baccy,"  which  is  one  of  the  luxuries  not 
provided  by  an  ungrateful  country.' 

'  Ah,  Geoffrey,  you  make  my  heart  ache.' 

'  Then  I  sh^  never  forgive  myself.  Why,  Torchester,  what  a 
trump  this  princess  of  ours  is  I    Things  will  not  be  so  bod.  Mar- 
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^/h,  *.h)4  M  //T..y  a.  {AMirig  clond,'  2^i  Tnford,  tnmiii^  kmdly 
♦/r  h/rr  '  Tw#;Iy«j  //.oxitLi  LeDc<;  eveiytLiiig  will  aeem  quite  right 
'» //!»/#,  ••v«ffj  V/  iri#j ;  1^/njf  t^tfore  that,  to  yoTL  Come,  Torchester. 
\  nth  uiA,  y^rry  ;ii^e^:ahl4  jiocietj  to-night,  bat  will  yoa  have  a  smoke 
>»ri/)  *  tjilk  with  tut  T 

'  <>.tUuu\y*  u;\t\\t^i  thfi  Karl,  ming. 

'  Vofj  f/ii^jt  jiMt  aA  wf;]J  talk  before  me/  said  Miss  Grantham 

'  No,  y/ifj  takf;  thiri^M  tcx>  much  to  heart ;'  and  Trafford  smiled 
.i<i  li''  hul/J  out  hiA  hand.  *  Orxxl  night,  and  good-bye— at  all  events 
int  fli#j  jinwsnt/ 

'  No  no,  not  «r)wi-byc/  wiid  ^liss  Grantham  earnestly.  *1 
nnmt.  m«'m  yrm  t<i  morrow.  Promise  you  will  not  start  without  see- 
hiK  If  Ml,  \U}  proiniMs,  Geoff  I'  Her  colour  rose  as  she  spoke,  and 
ib'Mi  Iffft  h(ir  V017  {lalo. 
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'  Certainlj,  as  yon  wuh  it.  But  I  fear  I  most  be  a  very  earl; 
visitor' 

'  Never  mind.    Come  at  any  hour — ten — nine.' 

'  At  ten,  then  ;  bo  good-night.' 

'Are  you  not  going  tossy  good-night  to  me  1' asked  the  Earl  in 
an  Iqjured  voice. 

'  Oh,  yes  !    Pray  forgive  me,  Torchester.' 

When  they  were  gone,  Mias  Oiantham  rang  and  inquired  if  Miss 
Grey  had  returaed.  Beceiving  a  reply  in  the  negative,  she  desired 
that  she  should  be  sent  to  her  as  soon  as  she  came  in. 

When  Maggie  knocked  at  Mw  Qrantham's  door  after  receiving 
her  message,  she  entered  and  found  the  heiress  in  a  long  white 
dressing-gown,  sitting  by  an  open  window  and  liiokiug  out  upon 
theses, 

'  You  vranted  me.  Miss  GraathaJU  1 ' 

'  Yes ;  come  and  sit  down '  (in  a  low,  soft  tone).  '  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  yet  I  want  to  speak  to  a  reasonable  hnman  being.' 

Maggie  sat  down.  '  Are  you  wise,'  she  asked, '  to  sit  at  that  open 
window  in  so  thin  a  dress  t    The  air  is  quite  cold.' 

'  Yea,  I  believe  I  feel  chilled,'  replied  Miss  Grantham,  rising 
with  a  visible  shiver  and  dosing  the  window.  '  But  I  was  so  lost 
in  thought,  I  forgot  everything.' 

Maggie  looked  closely  at  her  friend,  and  was  grieved  to  see  the 
)ialeness  of  her  cheek — the  heaviness  of  her  eyes. 

'  And  what  news  have  the  evening  papers  brought  you  t '  she 
usked  timidly. 

'  Oh,  the  worst !  The  bank  is  gone,  and  Mr  Tnfford's  money 
with  it.' 

'  And  he— is  he  dreadfully  distressed  1 ' 

'  Of  course.  He  will  not  show  it ;  in  fact,  he  took  it  splendidly. 
But  oh,  Maggie,  I  cannot  t«ll  you  what  I  felt  to-night  when  he 
talked,  even  in  jest,  of  going  into  the  workhouse '.  To  think  of  his 
wanting  anything  in  the  world  that  I  have  1  There  has  always 
been  such  a  marvellous  charm  about  Qeof&ey  for  me.  There  is  so 
much  power  in  his  careless  ease — in  hia  simple,  natural,  kindly 
maimers.  I  ought,  I  suppose,  to  be  very  much  ashamed  of  myself ; 
but  I  do  feel  that,  if  he  loves  me  not,  chaos  is  come  again.  Do  not 
despise  me,  Maggie ;  I  feel  so  strange  and  low,  and  hot  and  cold— 
us  if  I  wanted  to  put  my  head  somewhere  and  cry.'  And  the 
proud,  beautiful,  spoiled  heiress  suddenly  knelt  down,  and  clasping 
her  arms  round  Maggie's  slight  figure,  laid  her  heaA  upon  her 
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'I  /I/ f  :i/;ii  ri     ,v/Vf:rry  h':'L«r-,  hiim  in.  .Vjmethinz  ninst  be  done. 
M  iK/ji       \\r  'ff-kff^rd  prftTUi-f/i  Vj  h»:»s  mc  t«>morr«jw  before  he  goes 
♦  'I  »o//ii,  ;iri/j  f  hof**:  t.o  porvLvie  i.irn  to  h»:ar  rea«on  and  yield  to 
III ;  fi J/  n/j'.;  wi-.hi-:  t/i  n.iiiiu'j/:  >';r]i*;tljirj;r  for  him/ 
'ft  //ill  li«^  vi-ry  ill  lli^i  J  It.  to  apprriJich  the  subject/ 

Awlully  /lilfii:ij|t./  K;ii<l  Mi.-.-i  Onmthain,  half  uncoiiscioa-ly 
I  \.i\\tinti  M.ij/(/i»-'n  liarifi.  '  I  Jut  J  iiiu.st — I  will  find  the  courage  to 
<l'»  iJ  '  (A  lonj/  |i;iiMi'.)  *  Th'Tf;  in  no  use  sitting  here  t«ilking  any 
hittfttt  ,  I  mIi.iII  jr.,  t.n  |,<.i|/  K;iirj  Mirf.s  Onuithain.  *  And,  Maggie,  if 
v«iii  wMiiM  liii  very  prdoil  t.u  i;ip,  you  will  reud  me  to  sleep/ 

'  I  will  iiiiIi'imI,  wiili  jilr:iHiin;.' 
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'  Well,  ring  for  O^cUe,  and  get  some  poetrj^  I  know,  that  I  need 
not  follow  closely  ;  "  Evangeline"  will  do.' 

Bat  it  was  long  before  Maggie  could  lull  her  troubled  friend  to 
rest ;  she  was  feverish  and  wakeful,  with  hot,  dry  bands.  Some- 
times she  dozed,  then  started  ap  wide  awake  and  palpitating.  At 
last,  calling  herself  thoughtless  and  selfish,  she  peremptorily  ordered 
Maggie  to  bed,  where,  though  weary  and  worn  with  a  crowd  of 
distressing,  troublesome  thonghts,  she  could  not  sleep  till  the  dawn 
bad  come. 

Miss  Qrantham  made  a  semblance  of  breakfast  in  her  own  room, 
and  dressed  with  unusual  care,  yet  she  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  result. 

'  How  paJe  and  ill  and  frightful  I  look,  Cteile.' 

'  Fas  du  tout,  Mademoiselle !  ce  n'est  qu'une  ddlicatesse  tout  & 
fait  cbarmante.' 

A  knock  at  the  door.  '  Mr  Trafford  wishes  to  know  if  Miss 
Qrantham  will  see  him  ! ' 

'  Yes,  of  course.    Where  is  Lady  Dormer! ' 

'  Miladi  has  not  yet  risen.' 

'  And  she  takes  two  hours  to  dress  ! ' 

Miss  Qrantham  cast  another  dissatisfied  glance  at  the  glass,  and 
then  went  hastily  down-stairs. 

Trafford  was  standing  by  one  of  the  windows  when  she  came  in, 
and,  when  he  turned  to  meet  her,  looked  so  little  distressed  or  cast 
down  that  she  could  not  help  smiling ;  while  he,  on  the  contrary, 
was  quite  struck  by  the  paUor  of  her  cheek. 

'  Margaret !  you  cannot  be  well ;  and  your  hand  ia  quite  fereriah. 
What  is  the  matter  1    Yon  have  not  lost  a  fortune  nor  a  friend.' 

'  There  is  nothing  the  matter  witb  me,  QeofE^  except  that  I  am 
troubled  about  you.' 

'  Well,  you  mnst  put  me  out  of  your  head.  I  cannot  bear  to 
tbiuk  that  I  am  a  source  of  discomfort  to  you.  I  am  by  no  means 
in  despair  myself.' 

'  I  see  that'    She  sat  down,  and  an  awkward  silence  ensued, 

'  You  wanted  to  see  me ;  you  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I  am  aU 
attention.' 

'  Yes,  Geoffrey '  (twisting  her  hands  and  showing  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness). '  Will  it  not  be  a  great  complication  of  your  difficulties, 
this  attack  of  Mr  Bolton's  V 

'It  will  not  sunplify  matters.  But  is  there  anytliing  you  want 
me  to  do  for  you  T ' 
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77.^;  ;.;•-.:.  ^/  -.::  ,.-.ry:  Mir.-  <'iriLtij.z:,  rvides^y  walkinij  to 
*:.'.  ;.'i;t.'iV  .,,.•;'■  '*:.•::*:  -,:.r:  ir^r.i-A  Lrr  elc-:"**  ir.-i  c-jvertd  Ltr  f;icc 
.•/.••ri  r.'jr  r.Af*rj     '  f  -A-j-h — I  -wiaL  I  I'.'ild  give  y.:u  the  whole.' 

v.^B\i,tXu\i.'j  ,;i  h';r  \ft\f:i'..  ?-f;r  .A^tiiud-r.  her emoti-i-n.  revealed  Lt-r 
.ill  r;i«:;irjir./  t//  Tr^ifford.  'aLo  jft'»i  i  moment  silent,  iii-.-rr 
•/|:|^h^'i  ;i[i«i  ".rrirAirra-nM  th^ri  he  would  have  cired  to  own.  .* 
'I;if  ic  flijvJi  Y'A-'AWiyi,  ov«:r  Lm  brow  ;  then  approaching  Miss  Graiit- 
li;ifn,  \\i-  y/:ut\y  ty/;k  th':  hfxiid  that  hung  down  by  her  side.  Kis«- 
ifi/  It  with  i\ii:  tiiffX  loyal  rr;ip*;ct,  h*^;  .said,  in  a  low  voice  :  'That 
//'#iil/|  \fii  irn\Hrin'i\t\(:f  muIhhh,  indeed,  I  could  ;rive  you  my  heart  and 
lifr.  II t  *'Xf:\iiiu(ftz ;  and  U;th  have  7jas.scd  out  of  my  keeping,  ot 
tlii:y  would  liav«:  \n'j',n  yoiirh  U-foro  this.  There  is  my  secret,  .sweet 
'■oimiii.' 

Mif'j4  (Jr;iiitli:iin  pnr.Hsrd  bis  }iaiid  and  drew  hers  away  instantly. 
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Trafford,  not  knowing  very  well  what  to  My  or  do,  tciniud  to 
leave,  when  Misa  Grantliam.  without  uncoTeriDg  her  face,  ex- 
claimed eagerly : 

'Ooe  word.    It  is  not  that  odiona  Madame  de  Beaumanoirt 
Any  one  but  her ! ' 
'  Madame  de  Beanmanoir  !    Most  certainly  not.' 
'  Thank  God  I    Now  go  away,  Qeoftey— do  go.' 
He  kissed  her  hand  once  more,  and  when  she  uncovered  her  eye* 
she  was  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


The  lady  of  the  house  was  not  visible  till  luncheon  time,  and 
when  that  repast  was  over,  she  desired  Maggie  to  put  on  her  hat, 
for  she  had  a  headache,  and  felt  dull,  and  wanted  a  walk. 

Maggie  obeyed,  and  joined  Miss  Grantham,  who  had  succeeded 
in  disembarrassing  herself  of  Miss  Stamer. 

'  Let  ua  go  where  we  shall  not  meet  any  one.' 

'  Then  we  had  better  go  towards  the  village,'  said  Maggie ;  and 
there  they  went,  strolling  somewhat  silently  along,  till  Miss  Orant- 
ham  suddenly  declared  she  felt  so  wear;  she  could  go  no  farther. 

'  There  is  a  pleasant  seat  in  an  angle  of  the  crag,  near  the  end  of 
Mrs  Berry's  garden,'  said  Maggie,  '  where  you  might  rest,  and  still 
be  in  the  air.' 

'  Let  ns  go  to  it,  by  all  means.' 

A  short  steep  path  led  from  the  end  of  Mrs  Berry's  garden, 
where  it  opened  on  a  footway,  between  the  esplanade  and  the 
village,  to  a  nook  in  the  ambitiously  named  crag  ;  where,  quite 
sheltered  behind  and  on  the  right,  you  could  look  far  out  to  sea, 
or  down  on  the  fisher  village  below. 

'  This  is  very  nice,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  sinking  down.  'I  do 
not  know  why  it  is,  but  my  limbs  ache,  and  I  am  bo  weary.'  She 
remained  silent  a  few  minutes,  soothed  by  the  gentle  dash  of  the 
waves  and  the  measured  rash  of  their  badcward  sweep. 

'Well,  Mr  Trafford  and  I  had  a  long  talk  this  morning,'  said 
Miss  Oianthsm  at  last,  with  an  evident  ofTort    '  He  wa*  quite 
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00t0tszaaj',  v»c  :3^/BtKf — vrjui  va  iisar  of  amj  out  W^j*f  lot 
---^/;;s,  YLkgg^^  f  «ai  9*d  to  Uu  jvsl  I  fcxad  cnt  W  it  ■mrhnil  to 
wKs^,  'x^,  :  i^j^^iL  ecAanL  I  Tgnnrrfc*-  frcoi  vios  ke  aid ;  so 
;;»}r  *ffn»X  ^nuj  ttvctiKSiK  I  aaj  larre  laZkcd  &2oizt  hrai-  I  infieDd 
V/  ^/rsQ*^  it  4II  zujvsd :  c^  coane  crrcETdizB^  k  afaared  imfv.  I 
Uy/iH  cuc^  r>»:  nKJii  a  ^j«ws;  at  v^  cxe  1cm  aaotiicr  tbfwight,  exoepi 
^  Ml  '^  f mod ;  in  nieit  maaen  the  vaett  mij  be  Miiaakak— 
;kijdl<»a]d  a#X  ImIp  iaikejiiiig  thais —  €^ !  tiMre  k  no  use  in  taik- 
ifjqr  ^/^/ol  it ;  l/at,  Maj;^  it  u  curkoi  joa  sboold  baT^e  vmmed 
UM;  a^^auAftt  th«  pociibilitj  of  his  being  attadicd,  or  entangled,  or 
w/ffieKhiuf^    WhsU  pot  it  into  joar  had,  anything  in  Puis  f ' 

'  \^/tfajjig  whatever ;  fmly  that  as  Mr  Trafibrd  is  a  good  deal 
oUifsr  tbaci  yon,  and  a  great  trarellcr,  and  yon  had  seen  nothing  of 
bim  f^>r  koui^  T'Si&n,  such  a  thing  was  poanble ;  and  the  only  way 
U/  a/;(x>int  for  his  not — '    Maggie  paused. 

*  J»ving  m«/  finished  Miss  Grantham ;  '  perhaps  so,  thon^  I  am 
by  rjo  tsmsoM  sure.  Do  not  let  us  talk  about  him  any  more  :  but 
#1//  fj//t  iifjagine  I  am  ashamed  of  having  lovdd  Geoffrey  !  He  is 
ihti  truest  man  I  have  ever  met ;  the  only  creature  whose  presence 
*'//!nforUA  uiHf  and  made  me  think  twice  before  I  talked  nonsense. 
\U\  it  hi  vtry  mu^erable;  but  there  !  I  am  not  going  to  break  my 
h^-art  aUitit  him — let  us  talk  of  something  else/ 

Brave  wor^hi,  which  would  help  to  their  own  fulfilment ;  but 
Maggie  i^uaanA  shrewdly  at  the  bleeding  wound  they  cloaked. 
Mon^ivcr,  while  bearing  her  part  well  in  the  rather  languid  con- 
verwition,  Maggie  had  her  own  pangs  to  stifle :  Mr  TrafiTord  was 
proUibly  erigage^l,  and  this  ought  to  be  nothing  to  her. 

*  Well,  the  day  after  to-morrow  we  are  to  go  to  town.  I  am  very 
glad,  we  shall  liiive  such  quantities  to  do.  There  is  my  court  dress, 
and  indeefl  a  complete  change  of  mourning.  I  feel  quite  anxious 
Ui  lijave  this ;  yet  the  last  six  weeks  have  been  very  pleasant  I 
ll<iw  f  wish  1  had  not  to  dine  with  Lady  Brockhurst  to-night,  my 
JHMid  aches  fcjarfully.' 

*  Oon't  go,'  said  Maggie. 

*()li  1  1  must,  if  it  cost  my  life  !'  cried  Miss  Grantham,  ex- 
ititedjy.  *  (>an  you  not  imagine  how  the  graceful  little  panther 
wnuhl  come  to-morrow  and  pet  me,  and  say  she  knew  how  it 
would  ho  when  those  tiresome  men  left !  and  tell  me  every  possible 
bit  of  ill-natiirod  scandal  about  Geoffrey,  and  his  debts  and  wild 
iloingM  ;  no,  no !  I  will  go,  and  be  the  brightest  there.  Poor,  dear 
UuofT  I  I  know  he  could  not  bear  Lady  Brockhiu^t ;  I  am  sure  he 
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could  uat ;  but  we  will  not  talk  of  him.  Come,  Maggie,  we  wiU 
go  in ;  perhaps  bathing  jaj  head  with  eau-de-cologne  and  water 

may  relieTe  it.' 

Miss  Grantham  did  manage  to  dine  with  Lady  Brockhuiat  thai 
evening ;  and  the  neit  day  ehe  was  feTerishiy  impatient  abont 
their  preparations  for  going  to  town.  Her  will  was  law,  and  the 
second  morning  after  Trafford  had  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
Maggie  found  henelf  en  route  for  London,  in  company  with  Lady 
Dormer,  two  ladies'  maids,  a  pet  Skye  terrier,  and  their  liege  lady, 
who,  Maggie  was  distressed  to  see,  was  alternately  flushed  and 
pale,  with  heavy  eyes  and  hot  hands. 

Again  our  simple  heroine  wondered  at  and  admired  the  magic 
of  money  power.  They  came  from  a  well-ordered  breakfast- table, 
and  found  a  still  more  exquisitely  appointed  dinner  awaiting  them. 
One  noiseless,  ubiquitous  functionary,  of  inexhaustible  resources 
and  unerring  memory,  was  left  behind  to  knit  up  the  ravelled 
debris  of  their  stay  into  a  symmetrical ,;{»(«.  And  lo  J  another, 
slightly  different  in  exterior  manifestation,  but  equally  gifted,  stood 

on  the  threshold  of  the  P Square  man^on  to  receive  them. 

The  incomparable  Johnson  remained  behind  to  pay  bills,  dec,,  Ac. ; 
the  unapproachable  Wheeler  was  in  attendance  to  incur  new  ones  I 
Scarce  a  rupture  of  their  every-day  routine. 

But  however  great  the  privileges  of  wealth.  It  cannot  ward  off  all 
'  the  ills  which  fiesh  is  heir  to,' and  long  before  hernsual  hour  Miss 
Grantham  retired,  declaring  she  could  sit  up  no  longer. 

'  You  ought  really  to  take  something  warm,  to  promote  perspira- 
tion, my  dear,'  said  Lady  Dormer.  '  A  mustard  blister  between 
the  shoulders  is  very  good  in  your  case,  for  I  am  sure  you  have  a 
bad,  feverish  cold.' 

'  Thank  you.  Aunt  Dormer ;  I  have  something  feverish,  I  am 
quite  sure.  Maggie,  will  you  come  up  presently  and  bring  my 
letters  1    I  cannot  look  at  them  now.' 

Muggie  collected  them,  bid  Lady  Dormer  good  ni^t,  and  put  on 
her  dressing-gown  before  she  was  summoned  to  Miss  Grantham's 
room,  for  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  leavingber  friend  alone 
through  the  night.  M'"i  Grantham  was  in  bed  when  she  came  in, 
and  said  in  an  unusually  high-pitched  voice, '  There  ought  to  be  a 
letter  for  ms  from  Tortiiester  among  those.    Fray  look  for  it  and 

Maggie  obeyed,  turning  them  all  over  till  she  found  what  sh« 
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thought  was  his  Lordship's  hieroglyphics,  and  handed  it  to  Mim 
Grantham. 

'  Is  that  the  one  r 

'  Yes ;  read  it    Everything  seems  to  swim  before  my  eyes.' 
Perhaps  Lord  Torchester  might  not  like  me  to  read  it.' 

*  Pooh,  nonsense !  What  matter  about  him ;  what  matter  about 
anything.    Do  as  I  tell  you.' 

There  was  a  feverish  impatience  in  her  manner  that  left 
^laggie  no  choice  save  to  obey.    She  accordingly  read  as  follows : — 

'  Mt  Dea£  Mabqabet, — I  hope  you  have  arrived  all  right.  Bolton 
is  better — that  is,  he  has  shown  some  consciousness,  and  spoken  a 
few  articulate  words.  It  is  a  bad  business  for  him.  He  has  not 
only  lost  all  he  put  into  that  unlucky  bank,  but  he  is  liable  for  a 
lot  more  of  uncalled  up  capital — nearly  everything  he  is  worth. 
Oeoff  is  so  far  more  fortunate  that  his  shares  were  fully  jMiid  up. 
So  they  can  get  no  more  out  of  him.  I  haven't  an  idea  what  Geoff 
is  going  to  do.  I  don't  think  he  has  himself ;  but  he  has  already 
l)eeii  making  preparations  to  sell  off  his  horses  and  lots  of  traps, 
lie  has  a  dark  chestnut  would  make  a  splendid  match  for  your* 
Ruf us.  Would  you  like  to  buy  him  1  Let  me  know.  I  never 
saw  Geoff  in  better  spirits.  My  mother  wants  him  to  make 
a  home  at  the  Beeches,  and  go  into  the  prayer-meeting  tract-dis- 
tributing line;  but  I  don't  think  that  would  suit,  though  my 
mother  is  a  brick,  after  alL 

*  1  fancy  Geoff  will  join  this  expedition  to  discover  something 
somewhere.  Government  is  granting  a  subsidy,  and  I  think  it's 
just  the  thing  for  him.  I  saw  Hillshire  this  morning.  He  says  the 
sippointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Squashimodo  Island  is  vacant, 
but  fears  they  want  a  more  practically  experienced  man  than  Geoff 
Trafford,  which  is  nonsense.  Poor  old  Bolton  used  to  say  Geoff 
was  as  good  a  lawyer  as  he  was  a  sportsman ;  and  you  know  there 
isn't  a  better  shot  anywhere.  I  am  going  down  to  Mount  Tnif- 
ford  to-night,  but  return  on  Monday,  when  I  hope  to  see  you. 

*  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  having  a  word  with  you  once  the  sea- 
son has  set  in.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  starting  a  yacht.  Mind 
YOM  answer  about  the  chestnut. 

Yours  truly, 

*  ToErHKSTKR.' 


*.  .  -  '-: 
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'  What  a  thorongUf  heartless  letter,'  said  Miss  Granthun  after 
a  moment's  pause. 

'  HeartLesa  I  I  do  not  think  bo.  Lord  Torchester  is  erideutlf 
interested  both  for  Mr  Bolton  and  for  Mr  Trafford.' 

'  Tea ;  bat  yon  see  the  whole  drift  is  dictated  hj  his  wish  to 
banish  Qeofirey  away  somewhere.' 

'  I  caimot  see  that.    He  is  anxious  about  bis  prospects.' 

'  And  it  is  more  than  ever  likely  that  Qeofirey  will  banish  him- 
self. Poor  Qeotf  I  How  unfortnnately  everything  has  turned  out  j ' 
(Another  pause.)  '  Qive  roe  the  letter.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  bad 
a  letter  from  Torchester  before.  What  a  hand  be  writes  I  How 
different  from  Geoff's  clear,  straight,  stem-looking  writing  ! ' 

'  Yes,  very,'  said  Maggie  heartily  and  inadvertently. 

'  Where  have  yoa  seen  Mr  Trafford'a  writing  1 '  asked  Miss  Grant- 
ham, opening  her  blue  eyes  in  great  surprise, 

'  Iji  a  little  note  he  once  sent  with  some  books  and  papers.' 

'Where  were  they  sent  to  youl'  said  Miss  Grantham, 

'  In  Paris.  He  was  good  enough  to  lend  me  some  magazines  and 
newspapers,'  returned  Maggie,  falteringly  and  blushing. 

'  Have  you  the  note  still ) '  asked  Miss  Grantham. 

'  Oh,  no  I  there  was  nothing  in  it,'  cried  Maggie,  feeling  unbonnd- 
edly  thankful  that  she  had  reeiBted  her  inclination  to  preserve  that 
relic  of  delightful  days,  and  had  destroyed  it  in  one  of  her  stemly- 
i-ewlved  moods. 

'  It  was  all  right,  of  course,  that  he  should  lend  you  books — he  is 
very  good-natured  !  But  I  have  such  strange  fondes.'  (A  pause- 
then  an  abrupt  exclamation)—'  No ;  it  is  quite  impossible.  My 
head  throbs  so  dreadfully  !  I  will  try  and  sleep.' 

'  And  I  will  stay  here  till  yon  do  sleep,  dear  Miss  Qrantham. 
You  must  see  Sir  Henry  H to-morrow.' 

'  I  will  if  I  am  not  better,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be.  Is  it 
not  dreadfully  warm  % ' 

'  I  will  open  the  window  a  very  little,  and  fan  yon  till  you  go  to 
sleep.' 

Gradually  the  *  Restorer'  stole  over  the  young  heiress's  unnatur- 
ally bright  blue  eyes;  and  Maggie  sat  long  motionless,  holding 
tlie  closed  fan.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  leave  her  friend, 
who  moaned,  and  uttered  tnarticalate  murmurs  through  her 
troubled  sleep.  After  a  while  she  rose,  lit  a  night  light,  and 
wrapping  a  shawl  round  her,  took  place  once  more  by  the 
sleeper,  kying  her  hand  on  the  bed,  that,  ahonld  Ifin  Gr»nt- 
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ham  wake  snddenly,  she  should  at  once  find  she  was  watched  and 
tended. 

For  a  long  time  Maggie  kept  awake,  her  brain  working  vividly, 
recalling  the  last  three  or  four  days  distinctly,  painfully. 

She  did  not  think  she  would  have  felt  so  keenly  Miss  Qrantham's 
intimation  that  Trafford  was  engaged  or  entangled  in  some  way. 
Was  it  possible  that,  after  having  so  often  told  herself  that  he 
never  could  be  anything  to  her — after  having  submitted  herself, 
as  she  thought,  to  this  verdict  of  common  sense,  she  had  yet  not 
succeeded  in  uprooting  the  terrible  infatuation  which  had  so 
entwined  itself  with  her  very  being.  She  had  done  her  best,  and 
yet  that  desperate  longing  to  see  his  face,  to  hear  his  voice,  would 
not  leave  her.  Surely  much  of  this  unconquerable  weakness 
was  owing  to  the  vague,  irresistible  conviction  which,  now  floating 
away  almost  completely,  now  gathering  thickly  over  h^  like 
mountain  mists  that  melt  and  form  and  flit  to  and  fro  before  they 
finally  envelop  hill  and  dale,  never  quite  left  her — ^the  conviction 
that  she  was  more  to  him  in  her  lowliness,  and,  as  she  tbought, 
unattractive  simplicity,  than  Miss  Grantham  or  any  one  else.  Now 
she  must  give  up  that  idea.  His  indifference  to  his  beautiful 
kinswoman  was  due  to  some  long-standing  mysterious  attachment 
— and  she  could  never  have  been  anything  to  him  save  a  helpless, 
honest  little  girl,  in  whom  he  took  a  kindly  interest.  While  tu 
her,  life  was  hopeless,  colourless,  savourless,  unless  she  couJd  reign 
supreme  in  his  heart  No  crumbs  of  affection  thrown  from  the 
master's  table  would  satisfy  her.  Freely  she  gave,  freely  she  would 
look  to  receive.  It  was  seldom  Maggie  let  her  soul  speak  out  so 
freely  to  her  of  its  cravings  and  needs.  To-night  she  did  not 
attempt  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  its  moan. 

'  I  will  think  out  all  that  has  so  long  tormented  me,  and  then  all 
shall  go  back  into  silence  for  ever.  I  must  get  rid  of  my  delusions 
now  that  they  have  been  torn  to  pieces  lor  me.  Surely  I  shall 
now  gather  strength  and  be  of  a  good  courage.' 

And  so  gradually  she  glided  from  thought  into  dreamlaiicL  But 
her  sleep  was  broken.  Suddenly  a  cry  from  Miss  viroatbam 
roused  her ;  startled  and  wide  awake — ^the  sleeper  had  grasped 
her  hand. 

*  Is  it  you,  Maggie  ?  Oh,  how  thankful  I  am  to  find  you  beside 
me  !  I  have  had  such  dreadful  dreams.  Is  it  day  yetl  How  good 
of  vou  to  stay  by  me !    Do  not  go,  dear — do  not  leave  me. 
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"  I  will  not  indeed  !  I  did  not  intend  to  leave  you.  lie  down 
and  try  to  rest,  dear  Miss  Grantham.' 

*  What  time  is  it  1    Is  that  daylight  I  see  through  the  window  V 

*  It  is.  Why,  it  is  nearly  five  o'clock;  try  to  sleep,  and  I  will  call 
C^cile  to  get  you  some  lemonade ;  your  hands  are  so  hot  and  dry.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Miss  Grantham,  faintly,  and  she  lay  down 
obediently. 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  brought,  an  eminent  physician  was  with 
the  fair  invalid.  He  put  a  good  many  questions,  felt  her  pulse 
long  and  carefully,  spoke  cheerily,  as  these  masters  of  our  weakness 
know  how  to  do,  and  departed,  saying  he  would  call  again  later. 
As  he  left  the  room,  he  x)assed  Maggie,  who  was  waiting  outside. 
'  Come  with  me,'  he  sud,  and  she  followed  him  to  Miss  Grantham's 
study,  where  he  sat  down  at  her  writing  table. 

*  You  are — 1 '  said  he,  looking  keenly  and  inquiringly  into  Mag- 
gie's face. 

'  Miss  Grantham's  secretary  and  companion,'  she  replied. 

*  Ah  !  you  sat  up  with  her  last  night  What  was  the  period  of 
greatest  restlessness  ? ' 

*  Between  twelve  and  one.' 

A  few  more  queries  and  the  great  doctor  rose. 

'  Is  she  very  ill ) '  a^ked  Maggie,  with  anxious  eyes. 

*  She  will  want  a  good  deal  of  care.  Who  is  the  family  attend- 
ant?' 

*  Doctor  Layton.' 

'  Let  him  be  here  at  four  this  afternoon  to  meet  me ;  and  you 
had  better  have  a  nurse.  Doctor  Layton  will  see  to  that.  Are 
you  afraid  of  infection?  No? — that's  right.  Miss  Grantham 
seems  to  like  you  near  her,  and  it  is  very  important  that  a  patient 
should  like  the  attendant.  You  look  cool  and  steadfast ;  get  rid 
of  the  French  maid.  I  will  see  Lady  Dormer ;  but  it  is  right  to 
warn  you  there  may  be  infection.' 

*  I  have  no  fear,'  said  Maggie  calmly. 

*  Good  morning,  then,'  and  the  physician  went  away. 
Maggie  stood  a  moment  where  he  had  left  her. 

There  was  evidently  a  trying  ordeal  before  her  kind  patroness, 
and,  thank  God,  Maggie  could  be  of  use  to  her.  No  more  dreams 
and  selfish  regrets,  but  real  work,  real  service.  So  she  stole  softly 
back  to  the  sick  room,  taking  with  her,  by  a  natural  instinct,  some 
cieedlework,  that  she  might  not  seem  too  oppressively  watchful  to 
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the  invalid.    And  then  the  honrs  slid  by  wearily,  yet  not  slowly, 
till  the  hour  came  round  for  the  doctor^s  second  visit. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  Tuesday  that  Lord  Torchester  mshed 
into  Trafford's  chambers,  and  found  him  immersed  in  papers,  witJi 
a  shrewd,  nondescript-looking  man,  in  clerical-looking  attire,  not 
over  new  or  fresh. 

*  Can  I  speak  to  you,  Geoff  ? ' 

*  Yes,  in  a  minute  or  two.  Now,  Mr  Carberry,  thongli  I  do  not 
want  to  keep  those  Cuyps  of  mine,  understand  me,  I  am  not 
pressed  for  money.  I  will  let  them  go  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
apiece,  or-— I  will  keep  them.  If  you  make  up  yonr  mind  by 
to-morrow  at  twelve,  let  me  see  you.  Now  I  mnst  say  good 
morning/ 

*Well,  Sir,  you  shall  see  or  hear  from  me  to-morrow,  about 
twelve,'  and  the  nondescript  man  departed. 

*  What  is  it,  Torchester  ? '  said  Trafford,  turning  his  chair  to  face 
his  visitor,  whose  agitated  expression  and  visible  uneasiness  ex- 
cited his  curiosity. 

*  Margaret  Grantham  is  dangerously  ill.'  H.  was  called  in  on 
Friday,  and  R  was  sent  for  to-day  ;  they  say  it  is  a  bad  case  of 
typhus.' 

*  Typhus  ! '  repeated  Trafford,  aghast  *  Impossible  !  "where  could 
she  have  caught  typhus  fever  ? ' 

*  Heaven  kno^vs !  They  say  Eastnor  is  badly  drained  ;  but  it  is 
an  awful  business,  Geoff^so  young  and  bright  and  beautiful  as  she 
was  !' 

*  And  mil  be,'  said  Trafford  cheerily,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on 
his  cousin's  shoulder.  *  With  her  splendid  health  and  untried  con- 
stitution she  will  pull  through.    Who  is  with  her  ? '  he  added. 

*  Oh,  nurses  and  all  sorts  of  people  ;  but  Lady  Dormer  says  the 
only  one  she  seems  to  know  is  Miss  Grey,  who  sticks  to  her  like  a 
brick,  in  spite  of  the  infection.' 

*  Infection,'  repeated  Trafford,  looking  intently  into  vacancy. 
•  It  in  frightfully  infectious.' 

*  Of  course  it  is.  Lady  Dormer's  room  was  so  powerfully  impreg- 
nated with  aromatic  vinegar,  that  I  could  not  stop  sneezing  ;  she 
is  in  an  awful  fright,  but  ashamed  to  run  away.  My  mother  is 
coming  up  to  stay  there,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  Poor  Margaret  f 
she  is  such  a  plu'^ky  creature.  I  think  she  will  get  over  it— eh 
Qeoff?' 
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'  I  have  every  hope  she  will— nay,  I  feel  as  if  Bh«  wonld.  StiU, 
it  will  be  an  anxious  tame.     Did  70a  hear  any  particulan  1 ' 

'  I  saw  Layton,  the  family  doctor.  It  seetM  ^e  was  complaining 
for  a  few  days  before  they  left  Eastuor,  and  was  very  unwell  the 
night  they  arrived  in  town,* 

Trafibrd  was  silent.  He  was  trying  to  eatimate  what  share  his 
last  interview  with  the  bright  impnlsive  girl  had  in  her  illness ; 
but  being  inclined  to  view  matters  by  the  light  of  common  sense, 
he  soon  dismissed  the  idea. 

'  Come  and  dine  with  me,'  said  Lord  Torcbester.  *  I  do  not  seem 
as  if  I  could  go  to  the  Club  and  list«n  to  fellows  talluDg,  and  betting, 
and— let  us  have  a  quiet  dinner  at  bome.' 

'  Very  well.  I  neither  like  to  be  alone  nor  with  a  multitude  to- 
day,' returned  Trafford,  beginning  to  arrange  his  papers  and  put 
them  away.  '  I  have  one  or  two  places  to  go  to,  and  will  be  with 
you  at  7.30.' 

The  Earl  departed  to  wander  to  and  fro  and  try  to  distract  his 
thoughts  until  his  mother's  arrival,  which  he  looked  forward  to  as 
a  source  of  comfort  more  than  he  would  have  cared  to  allow. 

Meanwhile  the  routine  of  the  sick  room  had  been  fully  establish- 
ed, and  Maggie  was  absorbed  in  her  anxious  watch.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  the  days  of  health  and  sunshine  and  blithenesB  had  been 
liushed  back  years,  and  that  it  was  a  whole  age  since  Miss  Qrantham 
was  laid  upon  the  bed  of  sickness. 

As  yet  the  sufferer  was  only  uuconscioos  or  wandering  at  times, 
but  the  intervals  of  composure  and  cleameaa  were  fewer  and  shorter. 
Maggie's  whole  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  her  anxiety  to  save  so 
dear  and  precious  a  life.  She  could  scarce  be  persuaded  to  leave 
her  patient,  and  just  took  sufficient  rest  to  keep  herself  equal  to 
her  work.  Th€U  she  snatched  in  the  day,  as  her  presence  always 
seemed  to  exercise  a  soothing  inflnence  on  Miss  Grantham. 

Evening  hod  just  begun  to  darken  on  the  fifth  day,  when  a  mes- 
sage was  cautiously  whispered  to  Miss  Qrey  that  i&c  Trafford  was 
in  the  study,  and  b^ged  she  would  speak  to  him,  if  only  for  a 
minute. 

'  Have  you  told  Mr  Trafibrd  of  the  danger  of  the  infection  1 ' 

'  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  he  says  he  knows  it,  and  must  speak  to 
you.' 

Maggie  went  quickly  to  the  room,  where  Trafibrd  was  pacing  to 
Slid  fro. 


• 
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'  How  is  she  ? '  he  said,  coining  towards  her  with  an  outatretched 
hand. 

'  Just  now  sleeping  uneasily/  replied  Maggie,  drawing  back ; '  but 
the  fever  increases.  No,  Mr  Trafford  ;  it  would  be  folly  to  run 
unnecessary  risks.  Keep  as  far  as  you  can.  I  can  tell  you  every- 
thing as  well  at  this  distance.'    And  she  gave  him  a  rapid  sketch 

of  what  had  occurred,  of  the  cautiously-worded  opinion  of  Sir  H 

of  the  present  condition  of  the  patient. 

'  It  is  a  bad  business,'  said  Trafford.  '  Nevertheless,  I  think  thera 
is  every  hope.' 

*  Gkxi  grant  it !  But,  oh,  if  you  saw  her! '  Maggie's  voice  broke, 
and  she  pressed  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  standing  quite  still  to  re- 
cover her  self-possession. 

Trafford  took  the  hand  that  hung  down  despondently.  She  tried 
to  draw  it  away.  *  No,  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear,'  said  he  ;  *  I 
have  been  near  all  sorts  of  fevers.  But  you — did  they  warn  you  of 
the  danger  to  which  you  expose  yourself  by  being  constantly  in  such 
an  atmosphere  ?  You  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  such  a  task 
when  there  was  plenty  of  care  at  hand.' 

*  Yes,  but  not  quite  like  mine,'  returned  Maggie.  *  I  love  her  so 
well ;  and  then  I  seem  to  be  a  little  comfort  to  her.  But  I  need 
not  explain  to  you  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  leave  her 
— you  know  I  could  not,' 

*  Yes,  I  understand  it.  Yet  I  think  of  your  danger.'  He  let  her 
hand  go,  and  paced  the  room  for  a  few  turns. 

*  After  all,'  resumed  Maggie,  simply,  *  my  life  is  not  of  so  much 
importance.  I  have  no  father  or  mother,  or  any  one  to  live  for. 
Not,'  she  added  quickly — for  Trafford  stopped  short,  and  looked  at 
her  with  lips  apart  as  if  to  speak — *  not  that  I  am  tired  of  life  or 
wish  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  has  been  far  better  than  I  once  dared  to 
hope.    But  I  must  go  back.' 

*  Well,'  said  Trafford,  taking  her  hand  in  both  his,  *  good-bye ; 
but  promise  to  come  here  and  give  me  a  report  once  every  day. 
You  do  not  know  how  deeply,  painfully  anxious  I  am.  Poor  dear 
Margaret !  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  healthy  life  can  be  swept 
away.  Good-bye,  Maggie ;  take  what  care  you  can  of  yoiu* 
self.' 

\Mien  Maggie  returned  to  the  sick  room  Miss  Grantham  was 
awake  and  conscious.  *  Where  have  you  been  ? '  she  asked  feebly. 
Maggie  told  her,  adding  a  few  words  descriptive  of  Mr  Trafford's 
great  anxietv  about  her.     Miss  Grantham  smiled,  and  then  said. 
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witi  some  energjr, '  You  must  not  go  to  him  again,  Uaggie ;  he  will 
take  this  horrid  fever.    QtaS  most  be  a  great  man  yet.' 

This  was  nearly  the  last  rational  sentence  she  uttered  for  many 
days,  though  she  often  muttered  his  name ;  and  Maggie  religiously 
obeyed  her,  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

And  now  veary  nights  succeeded  weary  days.  The  doctors'  faces 
grew  grave,  and  after  a  fortnight  of  varying  replies  to  many  in- 
quirers came  the  sad  words,  so  sadly  uttered,  *  Sinking  fast' 

'  I  do  not  say,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  the  great  doctor  to  Trafford, 
who  with  Lord  Torcheater  had  scarcely  left  the  house  for  the  last 
twelve  hours, '  that  she  cannot  recover ;  but  I  dare  not  give  you  hope. 

And  so  the  hours  sped  on.  Maggie,  composed  but  hopeless,  too 
strained  to  think  even  of  grief,  watched  untiringly,  ever  ready  with 
milk,  or  medicines,  or  stimulants  to  wet  the  parched  hps,  and  give 
some  atom  of  help  to  the  fluttering,  struggling  life. 

Then  came  the  faintest  hope  just  suffusing  the  aching  hearts  of 
the  anxious  watchers.  The  night  throng  which  they  had  not 
dared  to  hope  she  would  last  was  gone,  and  she  still  lived,  and  so 
through  the  succeeding  day.  Every  hour  of  prolonged  existence 
was  a  gain.  At  first  they  scarce  ventured  to  listen  to  happier  an- 
ticipations ;  but  the  second  day  Maggie  felt  she  would  not  die. 
Then  the  doctors  looked  bright,  and  gradually  the  reluctant  life 
came  back  into  its  fair  dwelling,  and  she  was  8af& 

'A  wonderful  recovery,  my  dear  Countess,'  said  Sir  H to 

Lady  Torcheater  on  the  fourth  morning  after  the  terrible  night  on 
which  there  had  been  no  hope.  He  was  speaking  to  the  family 
conclave ;  for,  although  Lady  Torcheater  had  not  been  allowed  into 
the  sick  room,  she  had  stayed  with  Lady  Dormer.  '  A  most  won- 
derful recovery ;  and  much  of  it  due  to  good  nursing.  That  little 
Miss  Grey  has  been  quite  invaluabla  Such  presence  of  mind — 
such  untiring  watchfulness  I ' 

'  The  nurse  that  Doctor  Layton  sent  was  very  good  also  1 '  asked 
Lady  Torcheater. 

'  Excellent ;  but  when  you  can  get  a  nurse  who  knows  and  lovei 
the  patient,  and  yet  has  the  pluck  and  reason  not  to  be  unnerved 
by  her  feeling,  that  is  perfection.  Good  morning,  Lady  Torcheater 
— good  morning,  I^dy  Dormer.    We  shall  do  now,  I  think.' 

'  What  a  first-rato  little  brick  Miaa  Grey  is  1 '  cried  Lord  Torches- 
ter,  his  broad,  beaming  face  showing  how  great  was  his  relief.  '  I 
am  going  to  dine  at  the  "  club,"    Will  you  come,  Qeofft' 
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'  No,  thank  you.  I  am  going  to  see  poor  Bolton.  He  has  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  me.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Lady  Torcheeter.  '  I  hope  he  has  some  one  near  to 
rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  unhappy  state/ 

'  Poor  old  fellow ! '  replied  the  Earl.  '  I  hope  he  has  not.  He  is 
badly  off  enough  without  that.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

A  MONTH  had  gone  pleasantly  by  with  all  the  daily-increasing 
happiness  of  convalescence.  Miss  Grantham  had  been  most  care- 
fully removed  to  the  Beeches,  as  the  doctors  had  recommended 
some  change  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  Lady  Torchester's  house  was 
the  perfection  of  comfort  and  prettiness.  Thither  Maggie  was  also 
transported,  as  Miss  Grantham  declared  herself  unable  to  do  with- 
out her. 

Aunt  Dormer  was  sent  to  recruit  at  Mrs  Longmore's  country 
seat,  where  a  maiden  sister  of  Mr  Longmore's  always  resided  in 
and  out  of  season. 

A  couple  of  charming  rooms  were  given  up  to  Miss  Grantham. 
They  looked  out  upon  the  Park,  and  delicious  odours  of  May 
blossoms  and  freshly-cut  grass  were  wafted  through  the  open  win- 
dows. 

'  How  sweet  life  is  ! '  said  Miss  Grantham  softly,  as  she  lay  upon 
her  sofa,  drawn  near  the  window,  enjoying  the  simple  fact  of  exist- 
ence free  from  suffering.  '  I  do  not  deserve  all  the  good  that  is 
heaped  upon  me.  How  kind  every  one  is  I  Maggie,  you  have  been 
an  angel  to  me.    I  shall  never  forget  it — never.' 

'  Do  not  talk  too  much,  or  excite  yourself,'  said  Maggie. 

*  I  feel  quite  strong  to-day/  resimied  the  heiress.  *  And  1  nave 
wanted  to  know  all  the  news,  but  was  too  weak  to  ask.  How  is 
poor  Mr  Bolton  %    Tell  me  everything.' 

*I  hear  he  is  very  weak  and  helpless,  but  quite  sensible.  I 
believe  he  has  lost  all  his  money.' 
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'  And  what  is  Torchester  doing  t ' 

'  Ob  !  he  is  here  constantly— so  siudons  to  see  yoo.  He  was  iu 
such  despair  when  you  were  ill' 

'  Poor  fellow  I  I  do  not  deeeire  that  either.  I  will  see  him  to- 
morrow, if  they  will  let  me.'  A  long  pause.  'Maggie,  do  you 
know  nothing  of  OeofErey  Traffbrd  %  Did  he  not  care  if  I  lived  or 
diedr 

'  He  did— he  did  indeed  !  No  one,  I  am  told,  could  have  shown 
deeper  anxiety  about  you  ;  but  he  nerer  quite  despaired  of  you.' 

'  Ah  ! '  began  Miss  Qrantham,  and  stopped.  There  was  a  sad, 
disappointed  tone  in  the  '  Ah  I ' 

'  And  you  know  nothing  of  Mr  TiafTord  1 ' 
.    '  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  for  some  time.' 

'  Uaggie,'  he  is  not  gone  to — to — where  is  the  place  ?  He  has 
not  left  England  1 ' 

'  No,  no,'  cried  Maggie,  alarmed  at  the  bright  flush  that  rose  to 
the  invalid's  brow,  '  I  should  certainly  have  heard  it  Now,  I 
must  insist  on  your  taking  some  more  arrowroot  and  trying  to  sleep. 
You  know  you  are  to  go  out  for  the  first  time  since  you  came  down 
here  to-day,  and  you  must  not  exhaust  yourself.  Lady  Torchester 
can  tell  you  everything  I  do  not  know.' 

The  heiress  obeyed  with  the  unquestionable  submission  she 
generally  gave  to  Maggie,  and  which  was  touching  as  compared  to 
her  imperiousness  when  in  health. 

It  was  a  curious  result.  Maggie  could  not  help  th'Tiking  of  the 
strange  eddies  of  circumstance  that  had  brought  her  here  to  be  the 
favoured  guest  of  Lady  Torchester — Traflbrd's  aunt,  the  Earl's 
mother ;  and  then  the  conviction  pressed  upon  her  that  it  could 
not  last ;  that  something  must  happen  to  cut  her  adrift,  and  cast 
her  out  of  that  pleasant,  polished,  untroubled  world  where  the 
claws  of  those  tiger-cats,  want  and  care  and  rugged  necessity,  were 
ever  hidden  and  disused  iu  their  velvet  paws.  She  was  deeply 
grieved,  too,  that  Miss  Qrantham  had  come  out  of  the  terrible 
ordeal  through  which  she  had  jnst  passed,  still  yearning  fruitlessly 
for  Traflbrd's  love. 

To  know  that  he  was  engaged  or  attached  to  some  one  else  ought 
to  have  cured  her,  but  the  '  Still  small  voice '  suggested  to  Maggie 
something  about  the  beiun  in  her  own  eye,  and  so  she  cut  short  her 
reflections,  and  called  Cecils  to  hare  all  Miss  Grantham's  wraps 
ready,  as  she  was  to  go  out  at  twelve  with  Lady  Torchester. 
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The  next  day,  after  some  hesitation,  the  Earl  was  admitted  to 
see  Miss  Grantham. 

She  was  looking  exquisitely,  delicately  lovely,  wrapped  in  a 
white  muslin  dressing-gown,  plentifully  adorned  with  blue  ribbons. 

*  Oh,  Tor,  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you  I ' 

Lord  Torchester^s  heart  was  full ;  at  no  time  eloquent,  he  was 
now  quite  speechless.  He  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  bent  over 
it  for  a  moment  to  hide  his  emotion,  and  at  last  said,  rather  huskily, 
'  Thank  Qod,  you  are  all  right  1 ' 

Miss  Grantham  was  much  struck  by  the  feeling  ho  showed,  and 
his  strong  and  successful  effort  to  control  it  She  ever  after  showed 
a  greater  degree  of  respect  for  himi 

'You  must  not  exert  yourself,  my  dear  Margaret,'  said  Lady 
Torchester,  who  mounted  guard  over  the  invalid  each  day  at  a 
certain  hour,  armed  with  a  thick  voliune  of  sermons,  addressee, 
meditations,  or  expositions ;  and  if  not  watched  and  delicately 
manoeuvred  by  Maggie,  would  have  insisted  on  deluging  her  victim 
with  large  doses  of  the  above  mixtures.  'And  you  must  not 
excite  her,  Torchester/ 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  the  Earl,  laughing  good-humouredly, '  there 
is  very  little  chance  of  my  doing  so— eh,  Margaret  ] ' 

'  Oh,  it  is  so  nice  to  hear  you  talk  again,  dear  Tor  !  It  is  really 
like  coming  back  to  life.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  ride  so 
much/ 

'You  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing  for  weeks/  cried  the 
Countess. 

'Well,  my  dear  mother,  I  may  drive  Margaret  to-morrow  in 
your  pony  carriage  ;  you  know  I  am  a  good  whip/ 

*  But  to-morrow — Thursday — did  you  not  think  of  seconding 
Lord  E 's  motion  ] ' 

'  Yes.  Nevertheless,  if  you  will  put  me  up  to-night,  and  Mar- 
garet can  go  out  tolerably  early,  I  can  manage  both.' 

'  And  are  you  going  to  speak  in  the  House  ?  I  am  so  glad. 
What  are  you  going  to  say  ] '  cried  Miss  Grantham. 

*  Very  little ;  nevertheless,  it  will  be  a  beginning.  But  you  will 
drive  with  me  to-morrow  morning  ? ' 

'Yes,  certainly— directly  I  am  dressed.  And,  Torchester,  tell 
me  all  the  news — about  Mr  Bolton,  and  the  Stamers,  and  Geoff— 
everything.' 

'  Bolton  is  a  sad  wreck,  though  better  on  the  whole  than  could 
have  been  expected  at  first.    His  speech  is  much  improved,  but 
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his  riglit  hand  is  nearly  useless.  He  is  to  go  away  for  change  of 
scene  and  air.  I  met  Mrs  Stamer  and  the  girls  at  the  Duchess's 
reception  last  night,  and  I  think  there  is  a  very  promising  flirta- 
tion between  Mary  and  St  Lawrence.  Erskine  is  in  Paris;  so  is 
Lady  Brockhnrst— and  Greoff ' 

*  Yes,  what  is  he  doing  ? ' 

^Oh!  he  has  moved  into  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn.  He  has 
routed  out  all  his  old  law  books,  and  bought  a  blue  bag  and  a  wig, 
and  is  going  in  for  the  Woolsack  Stakes  in  the  most  determined 
manner.  He  is  in  Court  all  day  taking  notes,  and  has  cut  every 
one.  Will  not  dine  out — ^goes  nowhere,  I  believe,  but  to  see 
Bolton,  whose  seizure,  I  believe,  is  principally  caused  by  his  grief 
about  having  drawn  Gieoff  into  that  unlucky  banking  concern.' 

'  What  a  change  I '  exclaimed  Miss  Grantham.   '  How  dreadful !' 

'  It  is,  indeed,'  echoed  Lady  Torchester ;  '  and  yet  his  manner  is 
as  bright  as  ever.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  is  very  successful ; 
still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  hard  work  teUs  upon  him — ^he 
looked  so  dark  and  worn  when  I  saw  him  last  But  he  has  not 
lost  quite  everything,  has  he  ? '  she  added. 

'  Everything  except  a  miserable  three  hundred  a  year.' 

*  And  what  is  this  dreadful  place  he  has  gone  to  live  in  ? '  asked 
Miss  Grantham. 

*  Gray's  Inn— not  so  bad  after  all  I  dined  with  Greoff  there 
the  other  day,  and  met  a  queer  fellow — a  barrister.  We  were 
uncommonly  jolly.  Geoff  was  most  amusing,  and  the  other  man 
— I  forget  his  name — is  a  great  character.  Lemoine,  GJeoff's 
Canadian,  is  with  him  still— a  first-rate  servant 

*  And  does  Geoffrey  Trafford  associate  with  all  these  horrid 
people  who  live  in  this  Gray's  Inn  1 '  said  Miss  Grantham. 

*'  A  good  many  ;  but,  you  know,  he  is  too  much  of  a  cosmopolite 
to  be  fanciful  and  exclusive' 

*  No,  I  do  not  think  either  of  you  could  have  been  very  exclu- 
sive, considering  that  you  frequented  Mrs  Berry's  soirees.' 

The  Earl  coloured. 

*  What  in  the  world  induced  you  to  go  there  ? '  persisted  Miss 
Grantham. 

'  I  can  hardly  tell.  I  got  into  a  card-playing  set  in  Paris,  and 
they  all  went    Geoffrey  went  there,  I  believe,  to  look  after  ma' 

'  The  less  said  about  it  all  the  better,'  observed  Lady  Torchester 
stiffly.  *  It  is  not  our  province  to  inquire  into  the  follies  and  errors 
oi  young  men,  especially  when  they  are  repented  of  and  abjured.' 
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Miss  Grantham  glanced  mischieyonsly  at  her  oonaixL  '  7o« 
must  have  lost  a  lot  of  money,  Tor/  said  she,  'or  you  would  never 
have  abjured  it' 

The  Earl  laughed.    'I  did  not  escape  unscathed,'  said  he. 

'Margaret  must  not  talk  any  more,'  observed  the  Oounteos. 
'  Tou  must  go  away,  my  dear  boy.' 

'  One  word  before  you  go,  Tor.  Does  Geofi&ey  remember  that  I 
have  survived  1  does  he  ever  intend.to  come  and  see  me  ? ' 

'  Of  course  he  does — he  is  only  waiting  permission.  Ask  him 
to  come  down  on  Saturday  and  stay  till  Monday,'  said  the  Connt- 
ess.    '  It  seems  an  age  since  I  saw  him,' 

'  Don't  forget  you  are  to  drive  me  out  to-morrow  morning/  added 
the  heiress,  giving  her  hand  to  her  cousin  with  a  smile  so  caress- 
ingly sweet  that,  but  for  the  Countess's  awful  presence.  Lord  Tor- 
Chester  might  have  summoned  courage  to  take  a  kiss,  and  in  Miss 
Qrantham's  sunny  mood  might  have  been  forgiven.  As  it  waa,  he 
left  her  presence  more  in  love  than  ever. 

Descending  the  stairs  he  met  Maggie,  who  had  just  come  from 
the  garden  with  her  hands  full  of  flowers,  in  the  halL 

*  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Grey  %  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  What 
a  trump  you  have  been !  If  ever  I  am  ill,  I  wish  I  had  a  chance  of 
having  you  for  a  nurse.  You  might,  you  know,  considering.  Well, 
we  mustn't  talk  of  bygones ' — a  gay  laugh — '  Miss  Grantham  is 
nearly  all  right  again.  I  never  saw  her  look  lovelier.'  The  Earl 
was  too  excited  to  be  prudent 

'She  does  indeed.  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  as  if  we  had  been 
respited  from  the  grave  by  her  recovery.  Are  you  going  up  to 
town?' 

'  Yes,  but  I  am  coming  back  to  dine  and  sleep,  for  I  am  to  drive 
Margaret  out  in  my  mother's  pony-carriage  to-morrow' — an  irre- 
pressible tone  of  triumpL  '  And  how  are  you  yourself  after  all 
your  fatigue  1  I  say/  continued  the  Earl,  with  a  sudden  accession 
of  foresight,  *  Miss  Grantham  is  deucedly  curious  as  to  why  Traf- 
ford  and  I  used  to  go  to  Mrs  Berry's — she  will  be  sure  to  pump 
you ^  A  slightly  awkward  pause,  for  the  Earl  suddenly  re- 
membered that  it  would  be  awkward  to  ask  a  young  lady  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  he  had  proposed  to  her.  But  Maggie  relieved 
him. 

'  Trust  me.  Lord  Torchestor/  she  said,  with  a  mischievous  sndle. 
*  You  are  quite  safe.' 

'  I  believe  I  am  with  you  1  and  you  can't  think  how  fond  I  waf 
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of  yi>u ;  and  so  I  am  still,  only—'  His  lordship  broke  off  abruptly, 

a  little  shocked  at  bis  own  candour. 
'  Is  it  Dot  cruel  of  you  to  remind  me  of  all  I  have  lost } '  said  she 

laughing.    '  Confess,  now,  you  are  infinitely  obliged  to  me  for  not 

having  been  equally  fond  of  you  t ' 
'  If  you  had,  everything  would  have  been  quite  different.' 
'  There,  say  no  more,  my  lord  I    HI  keep  counsel  about  poor  Mrs 

Berry's  soirees.    Of  course  you  were  brought  there  by  M .  de  Bra- 

'  Exactly  ;  and  Geoffrey  only  came  on  my  account,' 

As  Lord  Torchester  spoke  he  happened  to  be  looking  straight 
into  Maggie's  face,  and  in  spite  of  her  earnest  effort  for  composure 
the  bright  tell-tale  colour  mounted  in  her  cheeks,  and  even  flushed 
her  brow.  A  sudden  light  seomed  to  break  in  upon  Lord  Torchester 
but  he  only  said,  'Oood-bye,  then,'  and  departed. 

Maggie,  hoping  and  hastily  concluding  that  the  Earl  did  not 
notice  her  absurd  accession  of  colour,  turned  into  Lady  Torchester's 
morning-room  to  arrange  her  flowers. 

Meantime  the  Earl  gathered  up  the  reins  of  the  two  fast  trotters 
which  were  to  whirl  him  back  to  his  engagements  in  town,  in  deep 
thought  '  Was  it  possible  that  Qeoff  had  been  spoony  on  little 
Maggie  Grey,  or  made  love  to  her  T  There  was  an  intwval  when 
he  remained  behind  in  Paris  which  was  unaccounted  for  ;  lots  of 
mischief  might  have  been  done  m  that  time.  The  Earl  hoped  that 
Trafford  had  not  been  making  a  fool  of  himself  or  Miss  Grey. 
'  By  Jove,  I  would  never  forgive  him  if  he  played  fast  and  loose 
with  her  !  she  is  such  a  little  brick  ;  but  it  would  be  a  curious  af- 
fair if  Geoff,  who  I  am  certain  came  to  choke  me  off,  was  cangbt 
himself.' 

^Vlien  Maggie  entered  the  morning-room  she  was  a  little  surprised 
to  (inA  Lady  Torohester  standing  in  one  of  the  windows,  not  look- 
ing over-well  pleased. 

As  soon  as  the  Earl  had  closed  the  door  Miss  Grantham  declared 
her  intention  of  going  to  sleep,  and  the  Conutess,  having  letters  to 
write,  left  her,  intending  to  send  her  maid  to  keep  watch. 

On  reaching  the  stair  she  was  somewhat  ruffled  to  find  her  son 
and  (hat  Miss  Grey  in  close  and  cordial  conversation,  and  as  she 
]>ii.s8cd  into  the  moraing-room  could  not  help  hearing  the  Ear)  say, 
'  If  you  had,  everything  would  have  been  qiiit«  different.'  Could 
it  be  possible  that  demure,  designing  little  Miss  Grey  was  agaui 
twining  herself  round  the  unsuspicious  noble-hearted  boy  S    Now 
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that  she  "was  more  than  ever  aiudoiis  he  should  marry  Mai^garet 
Grantham — ^to  whom,  in  her  present  gentle  and  snbmissiye  mood, 
the  good  Conntess  was  growing  warmly  attached — ^it  was  alarming , 
once  more  she  would  consult  Geoffirey,  who  had  been  her  good 
angel  on  the  former  occasion. 

When  poor  Maggie  beheld  the  Countess  standing  there  with 
clouded  brow,  the  colour  which  had  been  called  up  by  the  Earl's 
eyes  again  deepened,  and  she  said  with  some  confusion — 

*  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,  Lady  Torchester/ 

*  Probably,*  said  that  lady  drily.  *  You  had  better  go  ap  to 
Miss  Grantham.  She  is  sleeping  but  ought  not  to  be  left  alone.' 
And  Maggie,  her  ears  tingling,  and  feeling  she  had  been  rebuffed 
— why,  she  knew  not — ^took  herself  and  her  flowers  elsewhere. 

The  succeeding  days  were  a  little  anxious,  for  Miss  Grantham 
was  not  quite  so  well ;  she  was  restless  and  slightly  feverish.  Lord 
Torchester  was  in  despair — ^was  it  his  fault  ?  Had  he  talked  too 
much  to  her,  or  let  her  talk  too  much  %  Did  Miss  Grey  think  he 
had  kept  her  out  too  long?  For  the  Earl  turned  naturally  for 
comfort  to  Maggie  ;  she  was  so  kind ;  she  seemed  to  enter  into  his 
feelings  for  Miss  Grantham  like  a  real  friend  ;  there  was  so  much 
simple  common  sense  in  her  opinions,  that  the  young  man  was 
always  in  search  of  her,  if  not  with  his  cousin,  during  his  brief 
but  frequent  visits  to  the  Beeches. 

His  lady  mother,  however,  pondered  all  these  things  in  her 
heart,  and  very  unpalatable  food  for  thought  she  found  them. 

Maggie  had  always  felt  herself  at  a  disadvantage  with  Lady 
Torchester  ;  she  was  conscious  that  the  Countess  could  not  quite 
forgive  her  for  having  attracted  the  heir  of  Trafford,  nor  perhaps 
the  sort  of  mastery  of  the  position  which  her  disinterested  rejec- 
tion of  the  young  peer  bestowed.  Then  Maggie  was  a  malignant, 
and  did  not  disguise  her  malignancy.  She  had  on  one  occasion 
acknowledged  that  she  would  have  no  objection  whatever  to  meet 
a  Catholic,  or,  worse  still,  an  *  Anglican,'  in  another  and  a  better 
world  ;  and  so  far  from  being  a  safe  and  evangelical  influence  to 
dear  Margaret  Grantham,  she  rather  confirmed  that  yoimg  lady's 
Broad  Church  proclivities.  Lady  Torchester  therefore  found  her- 
self heartily  wishing  the  favourite  secretary  away,  though  it  would 
be  hard  to  uproot  her  now,  after  her  devotion — ^her  successful  de^ 
votion  to  the  young  heiress  ;  yet  if  Margaret  was  ordered  abroad, 
as  there  was  every  probability,  it  would  be  absurd  to  take  Miss 
Grey.    The  Countess  determined  to  feel  her  way  with  the  little 
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■(;cretaiy  rather  than  with  the  self-willed  Ma^aret,  who,  at  die 
slightest  auj^estion  to  the  contraiy,  would  very  likely  have  de- 
clared her  resoIatioQ  never  to  part  with  Maggie  dnring  the  term  of 
her  natural  life. 

There  was  another  subject  which  troubled  the  even  surface  of 
that  spiritual  tranquiUity  on  which,  as  an  adrauced  Christian,  the 
Countess  prided  herself.  The  intereet  which  Miss  Qrantham 
evinced  in  Geoffrey,  favoured  though  he  was  by  his  aunt,  was  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  to  that  lady.  The  young  heiress  had  some- 
what incautiously  relieved  the  tedium  of  Lady  Torchester's  com- 
panionship, and  avoided  the  infliction  of  sundry  memoirs  of 
deceased  divines,  by  indulging  in  rather  unlimited  disquisitions  on 
Geofirey  Trafibrd's  past,  present,  and  future.  Moreover,  the  Earl 
had  observed  to  his  mother  when  he  had  returned  from  Llanelwy 
'  that  Margaret  Grantham  was  quite  devoted  to  Geoff  Trafford,  and 
would  believe  black  was  white  if  Geoff  said  so  '—a  mere  ebullition 
of  ill-temper  on  the  young  man's  part,  as  Miss  Grantham  had 
snubbed  him  considerably ;  but  his  words  sank  into  his  mother's 
heart  Fond  though  she  was  of  her  favourite  nephew,  she  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  his  carrying  off  the  Grantham  heiress  fiota  her  son. 
Torchester,  though  evidently  fond  of  his  cousin,  might  possibly,  if 
he  thought  Geoff  preferred  to  himself,  turn  his  attentions  and  af- 
fections to  that  Miss  Grey.  And  here  were  ai&tiMdnimiaUipertiMaB 
of  the  plot  gathered  under  her  roof  I  It  was  enough  to  ruflle  the 
heavenly  composure  of  the  moat  advanced  Christian. 

With  some  idea  of  suggesting  to  her  that  she  was  <&  Irop  in  the 
Grantham  establishment.  Lady  Torchester  invited  Maggie  to  drive 
with  her  aftor  luncheon  on  tlie  Saturday  when  Lord  Torchester 
and  Mr  Trafford  were  expect«d  to  dinner. 

'  Yes ;  pray  go,'  said  Mus  Grantham.  '  It  will  be  a  little  change 
for  yoiL' 

'  And,  Margaret,  my  dear,'  observed  Lady  Torchester  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room, '  I  need  not  impress  upon  you  the  importance 
of  extreme  quiet ;  pray  do  not  see  Torchester  or  Geoff,  should 
they  arrive  before  I  return.  They  are  both  so  pleased  to  see  you 
are  better  that  they  will  talk  too  much  ;  but,  indeed,  I  scarcely  ex- 
pect Geoffrey.    Torchester  did  not  thmk  he  wouhl  come  till  to 

'  Oh,  do  not  be  uneasy,'  replied  Miss  Grantham — Maggie  thought, 
a  little  evasively. 
The  drive  was  vary  tnnquil  and  nnejcituig  nntil  Lady  Tw 
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Chester  began  to  talk  of  Miss  Qrantham ;  her  wonderful  reccvezy  \ 
Maggie's  admirable  devotion;  the  evidently  profound  attachment 
she  felt  towards  her  charming  employer;  and  that  it  would  be,  no 
doubt,  a  pang  to  part,  should  Miss  Qrantham  (as  was  most  likely)  be 
ordered  to  the  south  of  France  or  Italy.  But  the  whole  family  were 
aware  of  the  obligations  they  were  under  to  Miss  Grey ;  and  what- 
ever occurred  Miss  Grey's  interests  should  not  suffer. 

Maggie  felt  painfully  puzzled.  Why  did  Lady  Torchester  speak 
in  this  way  to  her — as  if  to  let  her  know  she  was  to  be  pensioned 
off  and  swept  out  of  the  life  with  which  she  had  so  far  been  identi- 
fied ?  Could  it  be  possible  Miss  Grantham  had  commissioned  her 
to  speak  thus,  in  order  to  rid  herself  of  an  obligation  %  No  I  her 
heart  at  once  replied.  Margaret  Grantham  was  too  frank,  and  true, 
and  generous,  to  employ  any  go-between  to  do  or  say  that  from 
which  she  would  herself  shrink. 

So  she  listened  with  a  choking  sensation,  said  very  little,  and 
allowed  the  Countess  to  entangle  herself  in  her  talk ;  and  that  lady, 
observing  her  companion's  reticence,  decided  that  Miss  Grey  wa^ 
a  designing  little  minx,  exceedingly  dangerous  as  an  inmate,  and 
certainly  to  be  got  rid  of. 

While  poor  Maggie  was  undergoing  this  mild  species  of  torture, 
Trafford  and  the  Earl  arrived  at  the  Beeches.  On  finding  that  the 
Countess  was  out  driving  with  Miss  Grey,  both  gentlemen  strolled 
out  to  smoke  in  the  grounds,  not  venturing  to  present  themselves 
to  Miss  Grantham  in  the  absence  of  both  her  guardians. 

That  young  lady,  however,  espied  them  from  her  window,  and 
despatched  C6cile  to  summon  Mr  Trafford  to  her  presence. 

It  was  more  than  Margaret  Grantham's  eager  indulged  nature 
could  brook  to  wait  the  Countess's  return  for  that  interview  she 
had  so  longed  for  and  anticipated.  Not  even  Maggie,  though  she 
had  her  suspicions,  had  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  burning, 
craving  desire  which  possessed  Miss  Grantham  to  right  herself 
with  Trafford,  as  she  termed  it  in  her  own  mind,  by  which  she 
meant  to  remove  the  impression  that  she  was  hopelessly  in  love  with 
)um  herself,  and  convey  the  idea  that  she  was  impelled  to  speak  to 
him  as  she  did  at  Eastnor  by  a  temporary  whim,  principally  induced 
by  a  generous  desire  to  retrieve  his  fortune. 

Then  if  she  could  succeed  in  persuading  him  that  she  had  fallen 
back  upon  a  mere  sisterly  affection,  he  might  begin  to  think  of  what 
he  had  lost,  or  perhaps  confide  to  her  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  his 
AffrHitions  ;  and  who  could  it  possibly  be  was  a  question  that 
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turned  agaia  and  again  to  perplex  ber  ia  vain.  For,  considering 
Trafibrd's  various  wanderings,  it  might  have  been  some  Indian, 
Canadian,  EgTptian,  Feraian,  or  NorwegiaD  beauty  that  had  capti- 
vated him.  '  And  I  am  sure  she  ia  married,'  was  generally  Miss 
Gnntbam'e  conclusion, '  for  Qeoffrey  Trafford  ia  not  the  man  to  let 
a  trifle  stand  between  him  anda  woman  he  really  loved.'  Onedim 
preposterous  suspicion  sometimes  flitted  across  her  fancy,  to  be 
chased  thence  as  too  ridiculous,  too  absurd ;  it  was  the  idea  that 
little  Maggie  Orey  might  have  been  the  secret  cause  of  TraSbrd's 
mysterious  visits  to  Mrs  Berry.  But  this  was  impossible.  Maggie, 
though  the  dearest  creature,  and  very  nice,  was  quite  plain  at 
times,  and  scarcely  ever  absolutely  pretty ;  and  that  a  man  like 
Trafford,  accustomed  to  the  ertme  de  la  crime  of  society,  to  the 
fairest  women,  to  herself !  should  bestow  a  thoiight  upon  so  very 
unpretending  a  little  blossom  was  indeed  a  preposterous  idea.  Yet 
that  drive  in  the  Boia  de  Boulogne,  described  by  Madame  de  Bean- 
manoir,  she  could  never  qnite  get  over  that,  in  spite  of  Miss  Grey's 
frank  explanation. 

These  thoughts  thronged  her  brain  for  the  hundred  and  fiftieth 
time  while  she  waited  for  Mr  Trafford  to  appear.  What  an  age  it 
seemed  since  C^ile  left  the  room.  At  last  the  door  reopened,  CM- 
cile  said  '  Eulre2,  M(mtievT,'  and  he  was  in  her  presence  once  more. 

'  My  dear  Margaret— I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again  ! '  He  was 
kind  and  cordial,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  overpowering  emo- 
tion that  nearly  choked  poor  Lord  Torchester. 

Miss  Qrantham  found  it  less  easy  to  reply.  She  did  not  before 
know  how  weak  she  was.  How  delightful  to  hear  his  voice  again ' 
that  pleasantly  modulated  voice  with  aringof  cheerfidness  and  de- 
cision in  it. 

'  Ah,  Gteoff  I '  leaving  her  hand  in  his — '  I  thought  I  should  never 
see  you  or  any  one  else  again.' 

'  I  never  quite  despaired  of  you.  Though  none  of  us  would  like 
to  live  through  those  dayaofterribleanxiety  again.  And  now  you 
are  looking^better  than  ever.' 

Trafford  drew  a  chair  opposite  Miss  Grantham's  sob,  and  facing 
the  door,  to  which  ber  back  was  turned. 

A  sliort  and  slightly  embarrassed  pause  ensued.  The  awkward- 
ness of  their  last  partingwas  present  to  the  minds  of  both.  Atlast 
Miss  Grantham,  with  a  woman's  social  courage,  and  availing  herself 
of  the  old  frank  intimacy  which  had  ex>°*«d  between  them  for  e<>^ 
many  years,  looked  up  with  a  kind  of  bluening  archness  very  love 
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iy  and  attractive,  and  said,  smiling, '  Don't  suppose,  Monsieur,  that 
I  was  so  ill  simply  because  you  would  neither  have  the  half  nor  the 
whole  of  Grantham.  The  enemy  had  laid  hold  of  me  before  that, 
and  I  have  risen  from  the  combat  clothed  and  in  my  right  mind. 
So  we  are  old  friends,  and  nothing  eke,  once  more,  eh  1 ' 

Tra£fbrd  was  greatly  pleased  to  hear  her  speak  thus ;  it  relieved 
him  from  a  sort  of  haunting  self-reproach ;  it  confirmed  the  friendly 
esteem  he  liked  to  feel  for  his  fair  kinswoman,  and  settled  the 
footing  of  their  future  .intercourse. 

'  Pray  do  not  suppose  me  such  a  conceited  blockhead  as  to  have 
imagined  anjrthing  of  the  kind.  I  know  you  well,  dear  lilargaret ; 
and  I  trust,  even  had  circumstances  been  different,  I  should  never 
have  taken  advantage  of  what  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  generous, 
momentary  impulse.' 

*  You  are  quite  a  clairvoyant,  Geoff^'  said  Miss  Grantham,  smiling. 
*  So  we  are  friends  again.  All  right.'  She  held  out  her  hand  as 
she  spoke.  Trafford  took  it  in  both  his,  and  looking  into  her  face 
with  kindly  brotherly  admiration — 

*What  luck  some  fellow  wHl  be  in,'  he  said,  *some  of  these 
days,  when  he  wins  this  hand  and  the  heart  that  will  go  with  it .' ' 

Miss  Grantham  shivered  slightly.  Could  she  ever  bestow  either 
on  any  other  but  this  contradictory,  provoking  creature,  for  whom 
she  yet  hoped  she  had  some  attraction  ]  *  Oh,  my  love  aflfairs  are  all 
to  come,'  she  said,  laughing  lightly.  *  I  shall  look  to  you  as  a  chief 
counsellor  when  they  do  come.  Now,  tell  me  all  about  yourself, 
dear  Geoffrey,  What  are  you  doing  1  Tor  gives  a  wonderful  ac- 
count of  you.    Yet  you  do  not  look  broken-hearted.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  remarkably  cheerful.  I  have  taken 
chambers  in  (to  you)  an  unknown  locality.  I  flourish  in  a  horse- 
hair wig  and  a  black  gown  the  greater  part  of  every  day,  to  see 
if  I  can  get  a  bite — that  is,  a  brief.  My  sitting-room  is  as  solemn 
as  ranges  of  law  books,  papers,  ink,  and  red  tape  can  make  it. 
And  after  the  long  vacation  you  will  perhaps  see  in  The  Times  law 
reports  some  mention  of  Mr  G.  Trafford  being  vnth  Cuddlestone, 
Q.C.,  or  Kerridge,  Q.C.,  or  the  celebrated  Serjeant  Eglantine. 
Then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  the  success  of  your  kinsman, 
pray  for  the  sickness  or  sudden  death  of  any  or  all  of  these  eminent 
counsel,  and  so  shaU  I  have  a  chance  of  addressing  "  My  lord  "  or 
"  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury." ' 

*  But  is  it  not  awfully  triste,  Geoff,  all  alone  in  such  a  place  ?  Do 
you  never  ride,  or  dine  at  the  club,  or  go  anywhere  ? ' 
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'  I  have  no  horses,  and  "  I  haven't  got  no  club."  I  have  broken 
ivith  my  past  life,  and  have  gone  in  for  work.  But  I  never  felt 
less  triiUue.  I  have  no  time  for  it.  Yon  must  not  suppose  that 
I  am  living  up  a  court  or  down  an  alley.  Gray's  Inn  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished locality.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Margaret,  when  you  are 
better  and  stronger,  you  and  Lady  Torcheater  must  come  to 
huicheon  with  me.  It  will  be  entirely  new  ground  to  you.  I  will 
receive  you  in  my  court  dress,  and  it  will  be  no  end  of  a  lark.' 

Miss  Qrantham  clapped  her  hands  in  childish  delight  at  the  idea. 
She  would  be  quit*  equal  to  lunch  at  Gray's  Inn  next  week.  It 
would  be  so  new  and  droll.  '  And  we  will  have  Torcheatep.'  The 
young  heiress  was  radiant ;  she  had  not  felt  so  happy  since  that 
last  meeting  at  Eastnor.  Trafford  was  just  about  to  reply,  when 
the  door  opened  gently. 

Miss  Grantham's  eyes  were  on  her  companion's  face,  and  she 
was  suddenly  struck  and  silenced  by  the  expression  which  flashed 
across  it— a  quick  i-ivid  gleam  of  irrepressible  joy— a  something  she 
had  never  read  in  it  before  ;  and  the  next  moment  it  was  gone,  and 
Trafford's  (ace  was  dark  and  quiet  as  usual  He  rose,  however, 
but  did  not  speak  or  advance  from  his  place. 

■  Who  is  it  1 '  asked  Miss  Grantham,  feeling  certain  whose  voice 

'  Maggie,'  was  the  reply,  as  that  culprit  hesitated  on  the  thres- 
hold. '  I  thought  you  were  alone  ; '  for  Lady  Torchester  had  been 
informed,  on  reaching  home,  that '  My  lord  and  Mr  Trafford  had 
arrived  about  an  hour  ago,  and  had  gone  out  in  the  grounds,' 

'  Well,  come  in,'  said  Miss  Grantham,* with  just  a  tinge  of  im- 
patience it  her  tone. 

Maggie  obeyed,  and  advanced  to  the  invalid's  sofa. 

'  We  meet  under  brighter  circumstances  than  when  last  I  had,  I 
must  say,  the  pain  of  seeing  you,  Miss  Grey,'  observed  Mr  Trafford 
drawing  a  chair  forward. 

'  Yes,  it  was  a  terrible  time  then.'  Maggie  kept  her  eyes  care- 
fidly  averted.  She  was  greatly  annoyed  at  having  broken  in  upon 
this  tSte-it-Ute,  and  not  a  little  disturbed  by  such  a  sudden  meeting 
with  Trafford. 

'  I  am  siuprised  and  charmed  to  find  Miss  Qrantham  looking  so 
marvellously  well — better,  I  mean — than  I  had  hoped ;  the  result, 
I  suppose,  of  sound  health  and  good  care.'  A  slight  bow  to  Maggie. 

'Have  you  had  a  pleasant  drive t'  asked  Miss  Qranbhnm 
languidly. 
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*  Oh,  yes ;  and  as  you  are  not  alone,  I  will  leave  you.  I  shall  be 
in  my  room,  if  you  want  me.' 

Trafford  crossed  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  for  her.  She  bent 
her  head  in  acknowledgment,  but  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

'  Yes,'  said  Tra£Ebrd,  resuming  his  8eat,  and  looking  quickly  and 
keenly  into  his  companion's  face ;  '  a  luncheon  at  Gray's  Inn  will 
be  an  adventure  for  you,  and  cast  a  halo  round  my  dingy  chambers 
which  will  light  them  up  for  many  a  day.  However,  as  their 
dimensions  are  by  no  means  magnificent,  we  must  not  indulge  in 
too  large  a  party.  We  will  allow  Lady  Torchester  one  parson, 
and  yourself  one  adorer  beside  Tor,  always  provided  it  be  not  Sir 
Hugh  Erskine ;  and  I  am  to  be  permitted  to  introduce  two  natives 
in  or  out  of  the  costume  of  the  country.' 

Miss  Qrantham's  attention  was  caught  and  amused  by  this  quick 
resumption  of  the  subject,  as  Trafford  intended  it  should,  for  he 
had  noticed  the  sudden  change  in  her  voice  and  face  as  Mag^e 
entered. 

'  Poor  Sir  Hugh  I '  said  she,  with  a  slight  coquetry  of  manner. 
*  Why  do  you  dislike  him  ;  he  is  very  nice  ? ' 

*0h.  for  a  complication  of  reasons — or  no  reason.' 

'  I  found  a  hecatomb  of  his  cards  when  I  was  able  to  look  at 
such  things.    Is  he  still  in  town  ? ' 

*  That  I  cannot  telL    I  know  town  in  your  sense  no  longer.' 

*  But,  Geoflfrey,  you  cannot  keep  this  up ;  you  cannot  live  always 
apart  from  every  one  and  everything  you  have  been  used  to  1 ' 

'  I  think  I  shall.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  I  have  much  choice. 
And  you  must  remember  I  never  degenerated  into  a  regular  London 
man.  I  belong  to  a  wider  circle.  Will  you  cut  me  altogether 
wlicn  I  have  settled  thoroughly  to  my  place  and  have  got  my 
shoulder  to  the  collar  ? ' 

*  Geoffrey ! '  said  Miss  Grantham,  with  what  seemed  to  Trafford 
iin  alarmingly  tender  intonation. 

*  You  must  not  let  me  stay  too  long,'  he  resimied.  *  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  inclined  to  go,  but  I  ought  not  to  tire  you.' 

'  You  do  not — not  in  the  least.  Do  you  know,  Geoff,  as  we  are 
going  to  be  faster  friends  than  ever,  you  really  ought  to  tell  me 
wliom  you  are  engaged  to,  just  as  a  mark  of  confidence  ? ' 

This  most  unexpected  attack  surprised  and  rather  nettled  hiuk 
He  thought  it  indiscreet  of  his  fair  kinswoman,  to  say  the  least 

*  Engaged  1 '  he  repeated.    *  Who  says  I  am  engaged  ?  * 
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■  1  thought — I  nnderetood  yon  were,'  replied  Miss  Grantham,  a 
little  falteringly. 

'  I  have  not  taken  tows  of  celibftcy,'  eaid  Trafford,  smiling ; 
'and  possibly  one  of  these  days,  when  I  make  tliat  famous  speech 
which  is  to  carry  away  judge  and  jury,  and  prove  thrft  black  is 
white,  when  aolicitoTB  grow  obsequious  and  briefs  numerous,  I 
may  present  a  Mrs  Geoffrey  Trafford  to  you ;  but  it  is  rather  a 
remote  contingency.' 

'  She  must  be  very  nice,  Geoff— a  thorough  gentlewoman,  re- 
member, or  I  shall  have  nothing  t«  say  to  either  of  you.' 

Her  words  and  tone  struck  Trafford  as  peculiar  ;  but  he  replied 
at  once  carelessly,  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  '  I  trust  she  will  meet 
with  your  approbation ;  but  however  mistaken  my  judgment  may 
be,  it  is  probable  I  shall  be  principally  anxious  to  please  myself-' 

'  A  defiance  of  my  opinion,'  thought  Miss  Grantham,  who  paused 
before  replying,  in  some  uncertainty.  And  while  she  hesitated. 
Lady  Torchester,  having  divested  herself  of  her  out-door  dress, 
came  in  to  bestow  some  of  her  society  on  the  invalid. 

'  You  here,  Geo&ey ! '  exclaimed  the  Countess,  feeling  an 
unusual  degree  of  annoyance  at  the  sight  of  her  nephew  in  such 
close  and  friendly  conversation  with  the  heiress.  *I  thought, 
Margaret,  you  said  you  would  not  see  any  one  till  I  came  back  I ' 

'  Did  I }  Well,  I  ought  not  to  have  said  so,  for  it  is  so  long  since 
[  saw  Geoff,  I  was  sure  not  to  wait  till  you  came  in.' 

'Has  Miss  Grey  been  with  yon  since  we  returned]' 

'  Yes ;  she  just  looked  in,  and  went  to  take  off  her  bonnet.' 

'  I  am  surprised  she  did  not  mention  Oeoflrey  was  here.' 

Maggie  rose  twenty  per  cent  in  Miss  Grantham's  estimation. 

'  As  I  am  evidently  a  transgressor,  1  shall  depart,'  said  Trafford. 

'  Oh,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Geoffrey ;  but  I  am  bo  anxious 
that  Margaret  should  not  be  imprudent  or  over-exert  herself.  It 
would  be  so  terrible  to  have  her  thrown  back  while  she  is  under 
my  care.' 

'  Or  any  one  else's,  I  imagioe.  Well,  I  will  go  and  look  for  Tor- 
chester,' 

'  And  tell  him  I  will  see  him  this  evening,  after  he  has  dined 
But  he  must  come  up  in  good  time.    I  go  to  my  room  at  nine.' 
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'  Geoffrey/  said  Lady  Torchester,  as  she  sat  in  the  drawing 
room  window,  after  their  five  o'clock  Sunday  dinner  the  next  even- 
ing. *  I  scarcely  think  that  is  wise  or  prudent '  And  she  nodded 
towards  a  couple  who  were  leisurely  strolling  to  and  fro  on  the 
8<>ft  mossy  grass  of  the  pleasure-ground,  where  the  spreading  beech 
trees  sheltered  them  from  the  evening  sun.  The  couple  were  of 
course  the  Earl  and  Maggie. 

TrafFord  rose  from  his  semi-recumbent  position  in  an  easy-chair, 
and  looked  out  gravely  and  steadily  before  he  replied. 

*  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  cause  for  alarm,  my  dear  aunt.  I 
imagine  Torchester  is  quite  safe  in  that  quarter.' 

'  I  am  by  no  means  sure.  I  cannot  quite  make  out  that  little 
Miss  Grey.  It  must  be  an  enormous  temptation ;  and  she  is  so 
very  uncommunicative.  I  confess  I  cannot  share  your  and  Jklar- 
garet's  infatuation  about  her.' 

*  Why — because  you  are  afraid  Tor  is  too  fond  of  her  ] ' 

*  Not  altogether ;  but  she  has  a  way  of  adhering  to  her  own 
opinions,  which  are  far  from  orthodox,  not  becoming  in  a  young 
person.  Not,  I  admit,  that  she  does  so  rudely — ^she  is  very  well 
bred — but  I  do  not  think  her  a  good  companion  for  Margaret,  who, 
though  she  is  very  fond  of  her,  is,  I  can  see  from  some  conversa- 
tion we  had  this  morning,  not  so  averse  to  part  with  her  as  I  ex- 
pected.' 

*  And  yet  this  unorthodox  companion  risked  her  life  for  Margaret 
little  more  than  two  months  ago.' 

*  So  did  the  nurse,  or  nurses ;  though  I  am  far  from  denying  that 
we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Grey.  I  should  be  the  last 
to  deny  it.  But  should  Margaret  consult  you,  Geoffrey,  as  she  may 
l)robably,  for  you  have  a  large  amount  of  influence  with  her — a  re- 
markable amount,'  repeated  the  Countess,  rather  peevishly,  *  I  hoj^e 
you  will  say  nothing  to  induce  Margaret  to  keep  her.' 

*  Margaret  must  be  considerably  changed,  or  different  from  what 
I  imagine  her,  if  she  will  readily  part  with  Maggie  Grey.' 

*  It  is  astonishing  to  me  the  familiarity  mth  which  you  all  speak 
of  Miss  Grey— and  to  her.' 
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*  Tu  her !  No,  I  should  not  dare  to  call  her  by  her  Christiau 
.laine  deliberately,'  said  Trafford,  killing,  but  dimly  conscious 
that  he  had  done  30  on  one  or  two  occasions.  '  Come,  my  dear 
aunt,  be  true  to  your  better  and  unconventional  instinct ;  trust  to 
Miss  Grey's  rectitude,  and  your  son's  preoccupation.  Can't  you 
see  he  is  fathoms  deep  in  love  with  our  fair  Mar^-aret  t  And  if  you 
only  let  things  alone,  all  will  be  as  you  wish,' 

'As  I  wish,  Geofirey^' echoed  Lady  Torchester.  'Youknowl 
do  not  permit  myself  to  form  worldly  projects.  I  am  attached  to 
dear  ^largaret,  and  in  spite  of  faitii,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
makes  me  anxious  for  my  son's  future,  though  I  ought  to  trust  it 
to  a  liigher  power.     Nevertheless ' 

'  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  my  lady,'  announced  the  butler. 

Lady  Torchester  looked  unhappy  and  undecided.  It  was  her 
habit  on  Sunday  evenings  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  a  Wesley- 
an  preacher,  whose  'awakening  discourses'  were  calculated  to 
counteract  the  drowsy  influences  of  summer  heat.  The  energetic 
volubility  and  startling  denunciations  of  the  broad-shouldered, 
thick-necked  Wesleyan  acted  as  a  spiritual  dram  upon  her  lady- 
ship's nervous  system,  and  wound  up  the  Sunday's  devotion  in  a 
sati.sfactory  fashion.  But  ou  the  present  occasion  she  was  in  doubt. 
On  the  one  side  was  the  word  of  comfort  and  eihortation,  on  the 
other  four  contumacious  and  wrong-headed  young  people,  who,  the 
moment  she  was  out  of  sight,  would  pair  off  exactly  as  they  ought 
not ;  for  sundry  small  indications  in  Miss  Grantham's  talk  and 
manner  had  suggested  dim  uncomfortable  gnspicions  of  the  family 
Slentor,  It  was  possible  that  Margaret  Grantham  might  prefer 
licr  nephew  to  her  son,  and,  if  so,  the  Countess's  soul  might  be  ex- 
ercised thereby;  but  she  could  neither  prevent  it  nor  complain. 
All  this  '  rushed  through  her  brain '  as  she  hesitated ;  and  Geoffrey, 
who  had  abo  been  thinking  while  he  watched  her  countenance, 
exclaimed  ; '  It  is  too  bad  that  you  should  be  bored  in  this  way,  or 
be  cut  off  from  your  usual  Sunday  routine.  Go  to  church,  or 
meeting,  or  whatever  it  is,  with  a  quiet  mind.  I  will  play  dragon, 
and  trust  me,  Torchester  shall  not  have  a  word  alone  with  poor 
Miss  Grey  during  your  absence.  I  will  take  her  to  church  m^nelf, 
if  you  wish  itJ'  He  spoke  with  much  animation,  and  a  half-sup- 
pressed smile. 

'  My  dear  Geoffrey  that  would  be  quite  unnecessary.  However, 
as  you  are  going  to  remain  at  home,  I  think  I  may  as  well  drive 
over  to  Salem  Chapel  as  usual.'    And  the  Count«ss  sailed  away. 
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Trafford  stood  for  a  few  minuttis  in  thon^t,  and  then  stepping 
throng  the  open  window,  joined  Lord  Torchester  and  Maggie,  who 
had  been  enjoying  a  pleasant  desultory  talk,  chiefly  about  Miss 
Orantham,  but  occasionally  glancing  at  their  Paris  experiences  ; 
for  having  once  got  over  the  awkwardness  of  alluding  to  them,  and 
finding  Miss  Grey  perfectly  frank  and  kindly,  there  was  no  one  ex- 
cept Miss  Orantham  to  whom  the  Earl  liked  talking  better. 

*  Had  this  young  fellow's  heart  remained  empty,  swept,  and  garn- 
ished,' thought  Trafford,  as  he  approached  them,  '  until  he  had 
again  encountered  the  old  love,  she  would  have  entered  in  and 
effected  a  stronger  lodgment  than  ever.  His  last  state  would  have 
been  infinitely  worse  than  the  first.  It  was  lucky  he  fell  in  with 
Margaret.  Lucky  for  who  ? '  Leaving  this  profound  question  un- 
answered, he  addressed  Maggie.  *  I  suppose  it  is  permissible  to 
join  you  ? ' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Miss  Grey,  quickly. 

*  I  suppose  so,'  said  the  Earl,  slowly. 

*  Tor  I  your  mother  is  just  starting  for  Bethel,  or  Kadesh-bamea, 
or  some  such  place ;  it  would  be  a  graceful  attention  on  your  part 
to  accompany  her.' 

*  So  it  would  be  on  yours  !  No,  thank  you,  Master  G^off !  I 
prefer  the  quiet  of  the  Beejhes,  and  Miss  Grey's  conversation.' 

*  She  is  not  going  to  cof. verse  with  you  any  longer.  Miss  Grey, 
will  you  do  me  the  favovj*  to  ask  Miss  Grantham  if  I  may  come 
up  and  see  her  1  I  leavj  late  this  evening,  you  know,  that  I  may 
be  at  the  oar  or  the  quiU  in  good  time  to-morrowi' 

Maggie  smiled,  nodded  to  him,  and  departed. 

*  Shall  I  warn  Torchester  of  his  mother's  suspicions  1 '  thought 
Trafford  within  himself.  *  No  ;  it  would  perhaps  arouse  dangerous 
associations,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.' 

Lord  Torchester  lit  a  cigar.  *  I  hope  you'll  find  Margaret  in  a 
better  temper  than  I  did  this  morning ;  she  was  perfectly  savage. 
I  should  have  given  her  back  some  of  her  snubs,  only  she  looked 
so  delicately  handsome,  I  could  not,' 

*  Do  not  let  her  get  too  much  the  better  of  you.' 

*  I  don't  intend  it' 

*  Her  ladyship  wishes  to  know  if  my  lord,  or  you,  Sir,  would  like 
to  go  to  evening  service.    Miss  Grantham  will  see  Mr  Trafford.' 

*  Miss  Grey  might  have  come  back.  What  am  /  to  do  1 '  To  the 
servant,  *  I  will  come  and  put  Lady  Torchester  into  the  carriaga' 
And  the  Earl  walked  away. 
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As  the  ConntesB  descended  the  sturs  abemet  Tra&brd  going  apt 

'  I  am  going  to  say  good-bye  to  Margaret,'  he  said,  in  reply  to 
her  questioning  look. 

'  Do  not  stay  too  long,'  said  her  ladyship,  coldly,  and  went  her 
way,  less  inclined  fa)  pay  profound  attention  to  the  reverend  Wes- 
Icyan's  utterances  than  she  expected.  'Oeo&ey  closeted  with 
Margaret !  then  what  would  Torchester  and  Oujl  Miss  Grey  be 
about  1 ' 

Meantime  'that'  Miss  Grey,  having  made  her  arrangemeutB 
with  Misa  Grantliam,  slipped  away,  unperceived  by  any  one,  to  a 
quiet  little  church  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  where  a  kindly, 
mellow-Toiced,  rather  old-faahioned  clergyman  read  the  prayers  aa 
if  he  were  the  mouthpiece  of  a  rational  congregation  offering  up 
'  a  reasonable  service,'  instead  of  reducing  them  to  an  inarticulate 
incantatioa  It  was  very  sweet  to  Maggie  to  rest  there  on  this 
calm  summer  evening,  and  listen  to  the  familiar  rhythm  of  those 
dear,  well-known  prayers,  venerable  if  only  for  the  respite  they 
have  brought  to  many  a  weary,  storm-shaken  heart 

The  evening  service  always  transported  her  back  to  her  happy, 
childish  days,  to  her  mother,  to  the  dusky,  solemn  old  cathedral  of 
Altringham,  where  her  love  of  beauty,  her  first  dim  consciousaesa 
of  an  inner  life,  quite  distinct  from,  though  not  at  variance  with, 
the  outer  world  had  dawned.  Was  it  never  to  be  her  lot  to  know 
home  again  1  Why  was  it  that  Lady  Torchester  seemed  averse  to 
her  remaining  where  she  was  1  What  was  the  vague,  faint  cold- 
ness in  Miss  Grantham's  manner  all  that  day  and  the  previous 
evening,  varied,  certainly,  by  warm  but  unconnected  expressions 
of  gratitude]  It  was  b^oad  her  power  to  imagine.  She  only 
knew  that  directly  Mr  Trafford  appeared  upon  the  scene,  trouble 
and  unpleasantness  were  sure  to  &id  her  out. 

Gut  while  she  listened  to  the  hymns  so  sweetly  sung,  the  prayers 
so  devoutly  read,  a  soft  sad  composure  settled  down  upon  her 
heart — not  hope,  not  content,  but  woman's  peculiar  virtue,  re- 
signation. 

It  was  not  yet  quite  dark  when  Maggie  came  out  of  church,  and 
.''he  turned  into  the  grounds  at  a  small  gate,  of  which  she  carried 
the  key.  It  was  a  longer  and  more  sombre  way  than  by  the  road, 
out  Maggie  wanted  t»  be  alone ;  and,  resting  heraelf  on  one  of  the 
rustic  seata  with  which  the  path  was  accommodated,  she  could  not 
keep  the  tears  from  rising  and  overflowing  their  boundaries.  She 
could  not  t«l]  why  such  unusual  '""1"'™'  oppressed  her,  probably 
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it  was  in  some  measure  the  result  of  the  great  strain  she  had  borne 
during  Miss  Qrantham's  iUness.  And  now,  to  think  any  cloud 
should  arise  between  her  and  that  dear  patient,  who  was  all  the 
dearer  for  the  care  and  anxiety  she  had  cost !  '  Why  does  she  not 
open  her  heart  to  me  ?  Why  does  she  let  any  one  in  the  world 
come  between  usi  I  can  be  no  obstacle  to  any  wish  of  hers.' 
Thinking  thus,  Maggie  rose  up  and  hastened  towards  the  house, 
intending  to  gain  her  own  room  and  compose  herself  before  en- 
countering any  one.  Just  as  she  reached  the  entrance,  where  the 
lights  from  the  hall  streamed  out  upon  the  steps,  some  one  came 
up  behind  her  quickly. 

*So  you  returned  by  the  grounds,  Miss  Grey?  Hearing  you 
had  gone  to  church,  I  thought  you  might  have  no  objection  to  an 
escort  back  ;  so  I  went  up  the  road  to  meet  you,'  said  Trafibrd 
coming  to  her  side. 

*  Oh,  you  are  very  good.  I  do  generally  return  by  the  road 
Maggie  was  infinitely  annoyed  to  be  foimd  with  traces  of  tears  on 
Iier  cheek  by  Trafford.  She  could  not  avoid  him ;  she  was  obliged 
to  meet  his  eyes — the  eyes  she  loved  and  dreaded — while  the 
moisture  still  hung  glistening  on  her  own  long  lashes. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?  Forgive  me,  but  I  am  an  old  friend  now. 
I  fear  some  one  or  something  has  distresed  you.  Can  I  not  be 
some  help  ? '  He  bent  down  to  her,  looking  eagerly  into  her  eyes 
and  at  her  trembling  lips. 

This  encounter  completed  Maggie's  disorganisation ;  she  strug 
gled  hard  to  steady  her  voice  as  she  replied : 

*  You  are  quite  mistaken ;  there  is  nothing  the  matter.     The 

church  was  warm  ;  the  hymns — the  music — the '     Her  tears 

welled  up  again.  *  I  have  been  low  and  nervous  since  Miss  G^an^ 
ham's  illness.' 

*  Exactly ;  I  guessed  as  much,'  said  Trafford,  standing  in  her 
way.  *  Still  you  are  not  the  kind  of  girl  to  cry  for  nothing.  Will 
you  be  vexed  if  I  write  and  ask  your  troubles  ? ' 

*  For  heaven's  sake,  no  ! '  cried  Maggie,  her  terror  at  such  a  pro- 
position restoring  her  self-possession.  *  You  mean  to  be  kind— 
you  are  kind — ^but  I  have  no  right  to  ask  your  help  or  your  sym- 
pathy, nor  you  to  know  my  small  troubles.'  Turning  a  little  to 
one  side,  she  slipped  past  him ;  but,  as  suddenly  pausing,  came 
back  quickly,  and,  holding  out  her  hand,  she  looked  full  in  hii 
face  with  an  impulse  of  confidence.  '  Do  not  think  me  ungratefol 
or  ungracious,'  she  said,  *  but  I  can  not  talk  to  you  to-night.'    She 
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drew  her  hand  quickly  from  him  aud  ran  up  the  steps  to  her  owa 

TraSord  looked  after  hei  for  a  moment,  and,  tunung  away, 
walked  slowly  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees  in  deep  thought. 

'Has  Miss  Grey  not  returned  from  charch  yetl'  asked  Miss 
Orantham  as  she  was  preparing  to  retire  for  the  nig^t 

'  Oui,  Mademoiselle,  elle  nent  de  revenir  c«  moment  avec  Mon- 
sieur qui  est  alld  la  cliercher.' 

*  Indeed  ! '  said  Miss  Grantham,  and  made  a  mental  note  of 
it. 

'I  am  a  little  l&te,'  exclaimed  Maggie,  entering  a  few  minutes 
after  ;  'but  it  was  fine  and  sweet.    I  returned  by  the  grounds.' 

'  With  Mr  Trafford  % '  said  Miss  Grantham  carelessly. 

'No;  I  met  him  at  the  door.'  Maggie  was  quite  steady  and 
composed  now  ;  she  felt  the  desperate  necessity  of  keeping  herself 
from  drifting  into  a  dangerous  ■  nondescript  liaison  with  Trafi'ord 
wliich  could  only  cause  her  pain  and  grief,  and  forfeit  the  friend- 
ship of  one  BO  dear  ta  her  as  Miss  Grantham,  who  was  so  ready  to 
suspect  and  resent  anything  like  friendship  or  familiarity  with  the 
<ibject  of  her  own  affections. 

Mias  Grantham  was  aOent  for  awhile ;  after  looking  earnestly  at 
her  companion, '  Maggie,'  she  said,  'you  have  been  crying ;  have 
you  bad  any  bad  news?  What  is  the  matt«rr  She  spoke  with 
her  own  frank,  kindly  voice  and  manner. 

'  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  except  that  the  service  and  the 
music  this  evening  "  struck  the  electric  chain  "  and  sent  me  back 
to  my  early  days.'  And  Maggie,  glad  to  be  on  a  safe  subject, 
spoke  a  little  more  than  usual  of  her  memories  ;  she  spoke  well 
too,  with  a  natural  picturesqueness  that  interested  her  listener. 

'  Maggie,'  she  said,  after  both  had  dropped  into  silence, '  what  a 
pity  your  coiisin,  John  Grey,  was  not  charming  and  loveable !  It 
would  have  been  such  a  nice  wind-up  for  you  to  have  married  the 
faithful  friend  and  champion  of  your  troubled  days.' 

'  Yes,  1  have  always  regretted  it  too,'  returned  Maggie,  langbing ; 
'  but  it  was  quite  impossible.' 

'It  was!'  said  Miss  Grantham,  gravely;  'whether  you  had  met 
any  one  more  acceptable  or  not  ? ' 

'  I  have  met  no  one,'  replied  Maggie,  shakin^^  her  head.  '  I 
have  certainly  seen  more  polished  people ;  but  even  had  I  lived  in 
»a  enchanted  island,  I  could  never  have  made  John  my  Ferdi- 
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Miss  Grantham  laughed,  and  then  asked  Maggie  to  read  her  to 
sleep. 

The  great  event  of  the  next  week  was  that  Miss  Grantham  once 
more  joined  the  general  circle  at  dinner.  Great  were  the  r^oic- 
ings  thereat 

Of  course  the  Earl  came  down  from  town  to  hand  his  cousin  to 
the  dining-room,  and  the  Coimtess  further  enlivened  the  occasion  • 
by  inviting  her  favourite  curate,  the  Reverend  Augustus  Blake- 
more,  at  present  in  town  for  the  May  Meetings,  as  also  the  favoured 
Grantham  rector,  whose  visit  to  the  metropolis  had  reference  to 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  archbishop's  levee.  Maggie  was 
4imong  the  guests,  with  the  Countess's  full  approbation.  Matzi- 
mony  with  the  Reverend  Augustus  would  be  an  excellent  solutioD 
of  all  her  difficulties  respecting  that  inconvenient  young  person ; 
and  whether,  with  the  tact  of  his  calling,  the  Reverend  A  E 
divined  the  wishes  of  his  patroness,  or  followed  the  bent  of  his  own. 
inclinations,  it  is  not  for  common-place  mortals  to  judge,  but  be 
certainly  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  polite  attention  on  the  favourite 
companion  :  and  Maggie  was  well  pleased  to  talk  with  him  ;  he 
was  good-humoured  and  passably  well-bred. 

The  Countess  was  content.  Her  son  seemed  quite  devoted  to 
Miss  Grantham,  and  the  Rector  was  kindly  and  patronising  to  her 
pet  curate. 

The  next  important  occurrence,  and  very  important  it  proved. 
was  a  visit  of  condolence  and  recognition  paid  by  Lord  Torchester 
and  his  mother  to  the  unfortunate  family  solicitor. 

TratFord  had,  for  some  time,  been  anxious  that  his  aunt  should 
accomplish  this  act  of  courtesy. 

Mr  Bolton  had  been  on  terms  of  imusual  intimacy  Tvith  his 
noble  clients.  It  had  been  an  old  family  connection  on  both  sidee^ 
and,  being  himself  a  man  of  good  birth  and  excellent  education, 
Mr  Bolton  was  quite  fitted  to  take  his  part  in  such  society. 

With  Traflford's  father  and  mother  he  had  been  a  great  favourite. 
His  happiest  hours  had  been  spent  with  them,  and  his  affection 
and  regard  for  their  son  was  probably  the  deepest  feeling  cherished 
by  the  kindly  old  epicurean. 

To  think  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  his  ruin  was  a  shock 
too  great  for  his  nervous  system  to  bear,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
succimibed.  Tra£fbrd  was  most  desirous  that  he  should  feel  tiic 
whole  family  exonerated  him  from  blame,  and  now,  as  he  had  re- 
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L-nvered  sufScieatly  both  in  strength  and  looks  to  bear  such  a  visit, 
Lady  Torchester  agreed  to  it 

It  took  place  on  the  Saturday  following,  and  on  Sunday,  return- 
ing from  church,  the  Countess  found  Mr  Trafford  had  coma  down 
from  town,  and  given  his  arm  to  Miss  Qrautham  in  her  first  attempt 
at  walking  exercise. 

Now  Miss  Qrautham  was  dining  down-stairs,  the  dinner  party 
always  included  Miss  Orey,  ajid  TraSbrd  thought,  as  they  took 
their  places,  that  she  had  not  yet  lost  the  traces  of  the  fatigue  and 
nnxiety  she  had  undergone. 

On  this  occasion  Lady  Torchester  renounced  the  delights  of  the 
Wesleyan  shepherd's  discourse,  and  the  &mily  part?,  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Mr  Longmore,  who  had  come  down  to  look  after 
his  vested  rights  in  the  heritage  of  Orantham,  gathered  together 
in  tlie  great  bay  window  of  the  principal  drawing-room. 

'  Now  that  you  are  so  much  better,  fair  cousin,'  said  Mr  Long- 
more,  '  I  suppose  you  will  try  some  further  change,  charming  us 
Lady  Torchester's  villa  is.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Miss  Orantham, '  I  am  thinking  of  Cowes  for  a 
month.  There  is  to  be  a  great  f6te  at  Northerland  House  early  in 
July.  I  should  like  to  see  that,  as  I  have  missed  everything  else, 
and  then  I  shall  go  abroad  somewhere.' 

She  spoke  languidly,  and  wore  an  air  of  much  greater  delicacy 
and  weaknes.1  than  when  Trafford  had  seen  her  aweek  before. 

'  I  think  you  are  right,'  said  he,  coming  over  to  sit  beside  her, 
*  A.  total  change  of  air  and  scene  woiild  do  you  a  world  of  good. 
Vou  would  enjoy  the  Continent.' 

'  I  am  in  treaty  for  a  first-rate  yacht,'  said  the  Earl.  '  Suppose- 
you  and  my  mother  come  for  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  f 
WeTl  give  Mias  Grey  a  berth  too,  if  she  is  good  ! ' 

'  My  dear  boy,'  exclaimed  the  Countess,  'what  an  idea  !' 

'  A  very  good  one,'  said  Mr  Longmore,  who  expected  an  iuvit» 
tion.    '  All  the  doctors  recommend  change  of  air  and  scene  now, 

'  Yes,'  said  Trafford,  '  they  are  routing  otit  poor  Bolton  on  that 
plea ;  but  it  does  not  so  much  matter,  as  he  must  sell  his  house  in 
Con  naught  Square.' 

'  I  understand  he  has  not  a  shilling  left,'  observed  Longmore. 

'  Not  a  shilling  of  property,'  said  the  Ear), '  but  he  has  a  tolerable 
income  from  the  firm,  which  is  not  touched  by  his  private  transac- 
tions.' 

'  What  did  you  think  of  him  yesterday!'  asked  Trafford 
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*  He  is  sadly  altered/  replied  the  Countess, '  but  not  so  bod  as  I 
expected,  aud  altogether  his  frame  of  mind  is  more  hopeful  than  I 
anticipated.  Poor  man  !  I  feel  so  much  for  him.  He  seems  quite 
to  dread  going  away  where  he  cannot  see  you,  G^ffirey.  It  is 
under  such  circumstances  that  a  man  misses  the  care  of  a  wife  or 
daughter.  As  he  said  :  '*  Had  I  a  daughter  now,  like  the  young 
lady  who  was  so  good  to  me  at  Grantham,"  meaning  you,  Miss 
Grey,  "  I  should  be  quite  independent  of  the  world." ' 

'  Did  he  say  so  ?  poor  Mr  Bolton,'  said  Maggie,  blushing,  as  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  her, 

*  He  has  often  mentioned  Miss  Grey  to  me,'  remarked  Trafford. 
*  I  really  wish  we  could  find  some  cheerful  amanuensis  for  him. 
His  old  servant  is  still  with  him — a  very  respectable  fellow — but 
his  hieroglyphics  would  puzzle  Gardner  Wilkinson  himself.  Now 
the  puzzle  is  where  to  send  him ;  one  place  is  too  far,  another  too 
cold.' 

Whereupon  a  discussion  arose  on  the  merits  of  various  seaside 
places,  in  the  midst  of  which  Maggie  spoke  a  sentence  or  two  to 
Miss  Grantham,  who  immediately  exclaimed  : 

'  To  be  sure  ! — Geoffi-ey,  have  you  never  thought  of  Eastnor  and 
Mrs  Berry  1  I  am  sure  she  is  just  the  person  to  make  poor  Mr 
Bolton  comfortable.' 

*  Indeed !  Do  you  think  she  would  care  to  have  an  invalid  in- 
mate, Miss  Grey  !'  said  Trafford. 

*  I  will  write  and  ask  her,  if  you  wish.' 

*  Pray  do,  Miss  Grey,'  said  the  Countess,  *  and  let  me  know  all 
about  it,  for  I  promised  Mr  Bolton  to  find  some  suitable  locaJity. 
Indeed,  I  am  anxious  to  encourage  his  present  frame  of  mind,  if 
possible.' 

*  You  are  really  very  good.  Lady  Torchester,'  observed  Mr  Long- 
more. 

*  Thank  you,  my  dear  aunt,'  said  Trafford  warmly,  and  the  con 
versation  flowed  into  other  channels. 

But  early  the  next  morning  Maggie  wrote  the  desired  epistle, 
and  received  a  speedy  reply  from  Mrs  Berry,  whose  house  had 
been  empty  ever  since  Miss  Grantham  and  her  party  had  left 
Eastnor.  She  w^ould  take  the  best  care  she  could  of  the  poor  dear 
gentleman,  and  if  her  esteemed  young  friend  would  at  any  time 
like  a  week  or  two  by  the  sea,  she  would  only  be  too  happy  to  see 
her. 

Lady  Torchester  was  delighted  with  this  letter  and  the  term 
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proposed.  Having  made  Maggie  copy  out  the  businesa  portion  of 
it,  she  departed  one  brilliant  morning  to  communicate  the  troit- 
vaille  to  Mr  Bolton,  with  a  amall  csigo  of  tracts  and  awakeniog 
works,  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  a  large  bouquet  gathered  and  arranged 
by  Maggie,  with  the  bead-gardener'a  permi«eion  and  under  hia 
superintendent. 

Mr  Bolton  had  suddenly  become  an  object  to  the  Countess,  who 
was  naturally  a  kind-hearted,  if  not  a  very  sympathetic,  woman. 
The  utter  annihilatjon  of  hia  tendency  to  uphold  worldly  and 
'  damnable  doctrines,'  which,  like  everything  appertaining  to  self- 
assertion,  had  been  crushed  out  of  him  by  his  roisfortimes  and 
illncfts,  encouraged  her  ladyship  to  hope  that  a  radical  change 
had  taken  place,  even  in  so  hardened  a  sinner,  and  that  by  the 
application  of  judicious  remedies  she  might  ere  long  lead  him 
captive  to  the  feet  of  the  Wesleyan  shepherd.  There  is  nothing 
so  dear  to  the  awakened  soul  of  an  evangelically  pious  woman 
than  a  possible  convert,  not  yet  quite  converted.  For  him  is  the 
fatted  calf,  the  uppermost  seat,  the  tenderest  consideration,  the 
most  flattering  deference. 

Aud  this  excitement  is  irrespective  of  rank  and  riches.  Be  he 
puasant  or  prince,  the  man  who  hesitates  whether  be  will  give  up 
hia  previous  babits  of  thought,  and  exchange  his  springs  of  action 
for  those  which  move  you,  is  an  object  of  intense  interest^  espe- 
cially ishile  he  hesitates  ;  and  there  is  no  woman  who  could  abstain 
from  tlirowing  in  a  make-weight  of  petting  to  turn  the  balance. 

Lady  Torchester,  therefore,  was  thoroughly  occupied  with  Mi 
Bolton,  and  occupied  Maggie,  in  a  voluminous  correspondence 
with  sirs  Berry,  respecting  various  minutite, 

Miss  Qrantham  and  her  secretery  sometimes  laughed  a  little 
good'humouredly  at  her  ladyship's  activity.  The  heiress  was  gain- 
ing strength,  but  not  very  rapidly,  and  continued  to  pain  and  puz- 
zle her  friend  by  her  variability  of  manner.  Sometimes  cold,  some- 
times loving,  sometimes  impatient,  poor  Maggie  felt  each  day 
tliat  the  continuance  of  ber  present  life  was  more  and  more  un- 

There  was  much  talk  of  I^dy  Torchester  taking  a  house  at 
Cowes,  that  Miss  Qrantham  should  have  the  benefit  of  sea-air  and 
the  amusement  of  seeing,  or  sailing  in,  the  yacht  which  the  Earl 
had  arranged  to  purchase.  Maggie  could  not  help  observing  that 
nothing  was  said  coDceTning  herself.  She  was  in  total  uncertainty 
nrhether  she  was  to  be  sent  to  the  town  house,  or  taken  with  her 
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[latroness,  or  dismissed ;  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  ask  Miv 
Grantham  her  intentions. 

But  her  opportunities  of  private  communication  were  not  so  fre- 
quent as  formerly.  Miss  Grantham  was  always  either  driving  out 
with  Lady  Torchester  or  engaged  with  some  friend  or  relative  who 
had  come  down  from  town  expressly  to  see  her.  However,  Maggie 
resolved  to  make  the  opportunity  she  sought.  For  that  purpose, 
she  went  to  the  drawing-room,  with  a  letter  she  had  just  received 
from  Mrs  Berry,  announcing  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr  Bolton,  and 
further  advising  her  young  friend  of  the  peculiar  viands  prepared 
for  his  refreshment,  and  the  remarkable  relish  he  had  evinced  for 
the  same,  kc.  he. 

Lady  Torchester  was  in  possession,  however,  armed  with  a 
piece  of  Berlin  wool- work.    So  Maggie  took  refuge  in  her  letter. 

*  Would  you  care  to  look  at  it,  Lady  Torchester  ?  The  writing  ip 
not  very  legible,  but  I  can  decipher  anything  you  cannot  make  out.* 

*  Thank  you,  my  dear  Miss  Grey,'  said  the  Countess,  graciously  ; 
'  I  should  like  to  see  what  your  friend  says.' 

Miss  Grantham,  who  was  pretending  to  crochet,  looked  pale  and 
absent ;  she  neither  looked  at  nor  spoke  to  Maggie. 

*  Very  satisfactory,  indeed.  Could  you  tell  me  what  this  is  1 ' 
asked  Lady  Torchester. 

*  Oh !  I  think  it  is  intended  for  "  ravenously." ' 

*  So  it  is.  Pray  sit  down,  Miss  Grey,  Margaret  and  I  have  just 
been  speaking  about  you.  I  see  this  Mrs  Berry  expresses  a 
great  wish  to  see  you  again.     Would  you  like  to  pay  her  a  visit? ' 

*  Yes.  That  is — I  really  do  not  care  much  about  it.  Whatever 
Miss  Grantham  pleases,'  said  Maggie,  in  uncertainty,  while  her 
heart  beat  quickly.  Was  this  the  first  move  in  a  plan  to  get  rid  of 
her? 

*  No,  dear  Maggie ! '  cried  Miss  Grantham,  colouring  and  looking 
up.  *  It  is  not  exactly  what  pleases-  me,  but  what  is  kindest  and 
best  to  do.  Lady  Torchester  had  a  talk  with  Mr  Trafford  and  tlie 
Earl,  on  Monday,  at  Mr  Bolton's,  and  they  agreed,  that  if  the  poor 
old  man  is  lonely  and  moped  down  at  Eastnor,  it  will  counteract 
all  the  good  he  might  derive  from  going  there  ;  so  it  was  suggested 
that  you  might  go  down  and  stay  with  Mrs  Berry ;  then  you  couM 
pay  him  a  visit  every  day,  and  read  to  him,  or  anything  of  that 
kind — if  I  could  spare  you.  Of  course,  I  could  spare  you,  thou;,"h 
I  shall  miss  you  much  ;  but  pray  do  not  think  you  are  obliged  t»> 
go.    Do  just  as  you  like.' 
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'  Of  course,  you  will  do  joat  as  you  like,'  echoed  the  Cnunteea, 
'But  I  thought  it  an  excellent  soggeetion  of  Lord  Torcheoter'H. 
You  see  there  will  be  no  one  to  cheer  him  up.  0«ofirey  says  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  he  can  run  down  even  for  a  day ; 
and  I  think  it  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  a  fellow-creature 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost,' 

'  I  am  sure,  Lady  Torchest^r,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  be  of  any 
use  to  Mr  Bolton.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  go  down  and  stay  at 
Enstnor,  if  Miss  Grantham  wishes  it'  Maggie  had  collected  her 
forces,  and  rapidly  reviewed  her  position.  Moreover,  there  was 
something  in  Miss  Grantham's  kind,  natural  manner,  tjiat  revived 
her  courage. 

'  Thank  ynu,  Maggie,'  replied  that  lady,  with  a  pleasant  smile , 
'  and  it  will  do  you  good  also.  You  most  want  change,  after  all 
you  have  gone  through  for  me.  Why,  you  will  be  glad  not  to  see 
me  for  a  Ettle  while  1 ' 

'01ad,not  to  see  i^ok/    Ah!  MissGrantham '  Maggiestop- 

ped  abruptly  and  eloquently. 

'Pray,  can  you  tell  me,'  asked  the  Countess,  who  had  been 
counting  the  stitches  in  a  parrot's  beak,  with  which  she  was  clO' 
borately  decorating  a  large  square  of  canvas — '  Pray,  can  you  tell  me 
if  the  gospel  is  preached  at  Eastnor ) ' 

As  Miaa  Grantham  remained  silent,  Maggie  thought  herself 
bound  to  reply  ; '  There  is  a  very  High  Church  there,'  she  said,  a 
little  timidly,  for  it  was  a  portentous  subject,  'where  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  very  ridiculous  ceremony  ;  but  I  remember  going  to 
an  Independent  chapel,  or  some  Dissenting  chapel,  a  little  white- 
washed place  in  the  fisher  village ;  and  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  sermon,  and  the  service  altogether  -  it  gave  me  more 
tlie  idea  of  a  "  whole  congregation  worshipping  God,"  than 
any  I  had  ever  seen  ;  they  seemed  to  sing  and  pray  with  all  their 

'  My  dear  Miss  Grey ! '  cried  Lady  Torchester,  laying  down  her 
work, '  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  way-  I  feared 
that  you  were  iiLf  ected  by  that  spirit  of  lukewarmness  and  unbelief 
too  common  to  the  young  in  the  present  day.  I  am  more  than  ever 
anxious  that  you  should  be  with  our  afBicted  friend,  and  I  tnist 
you  will  '•".30  no  opportunity  of  pressing  the  truth  upon  him,' 

'  Maggie  ia  the  moat  religious  girl  I  know,'  said  Miss  Grantham, 

with  a  bright  approving  smile.     '  Well,  you  had  better  write  to 

Mn  Berry,  and  mane  your  arrangements.    We  are  going  to  Cowea 

SI 
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next  week,  and  when  I  have  settled  my  plans  ior  the  suni^Jier  ycM 
can  join  me  again.' 

'  And  you  had  better  mention  to  Mrs  Berry/  said  the  elder  and 
more  thoughtful  lady,  '  that  we  do  not  want  to  quarter  you  upon 
her  to  suit  our  convenience ;  that  although  nominally  a  visitor,  she 
must  consider  you  as  a  boarder.  You  will  settle  all  that^  and  let 
me  know ;  pray  let  it  be  clear  and  defined.' 

Feeling  half  stupefied  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  manner  in 
which  she  was  '  told  off  for  detachment  duty,'  Maggie  retired  to 
collect  her  thoughts  and  to  write. 

Having  written  and  despatched  her  letter,  Maggie  sat  on,  trying 
to  imderstand  why  Miss  Grantham  was  so  ready  to  part  with  her. 
Though  Mr  Bolton's  sincere  admiration  had  always  made  him  a 
pet  with  Moss  Grantham,  Maggie  was  well  aware  she  would  not 
have  sacrificed  so  much  of  comfort  as  seemed  to  depend  on  herself, 
had  not  some  other  motive  been  at  work. 

She  was  very  pleased  to  go  and  see  Mrs  Berry ;  very  glad  to  be 
of  use  to  Mr  Bolton  ;  but  both  feelings  were  tinged  by  a  gnawing, 
painful  impression  that  she  would  never  again  be  with  Miss  Grant- 
ham on  the  same  happy  footing.  That  this  separation  was  only 
the  preliminary  to  one  more  painful  and  more  permanent. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

When  money  is  no  object,  obstacles  melt  rapidly,  and  very  Alps 
of  circumstances  dissolve  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

Mrs  Berry  wrote  in  such  unmistakable  joy  at  the  prospect  of  her 
voung  friend's  visit,  that  her  orthography,  syntax,  and  prosody 
nere,  to  use  one  of  her  own  expressions, '  all  in  a  muddle.' 

*  It  is  just  the  best  thing  Mr  Bolton's  friends  could  do  for  him  to 
send  you  down.  It  makes  me  quite  in  a  fidget  to  see  the  dear  old 
gentleman  sitting  there  without  nothing  to  do ;  and  his  man,  Tho- 
mas, a  nice,  civil-spoken,  respectable  ftsrson  as  you  would  like  to 
see,  can't  read  welL  I  tried  once  or  twice,  but  they  do  put  snci 
'orrid  hard  words  in  the  papers,  and  my  throat  gets  that  dry  and 
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tJcklisb,  that  what  with  smotliermg  a  cough  and  tzying  to  read 
distinct  I  thought  I  would  have  choked.  You  Bee  Mr  Bolton  can 
readalittle  while,  and  then  he  turns  giddy.  Heia  out  agood  deal, 
and  has  hia  meals  regular,  and  that  helps  on  pretty  well,  but  the 
evenings  u  tedious.  I  have  bad  rather  a  fright  lately.  The  milk- 
man told  my  Sarah  there  was  a  foreign-looking  swell  at  the  Ship 
fote^  inquiring  for  me;  and  I  thought  it  must  be  the  Count — regu- 
lar cleaned  out,  and  coming  to  see  what  he  could  pick  up — so  I 
was  afraid  to  go  outside  the  doors,  till  one  morning  who  should  go 
by  but  Kockanowska,  the  Pole,  as  used  to  smash  my  piano  every 
Wednesday  evening  in  Paris — the  money  that  I  have  paid  repairing 
after  him  would  keep  a  poor  family  I  Well,  with  that  I  got  my 
bonnet  on  and  went  out,  and  I  soon  stmnbled  on  my  gentleman. 
He  was  very  bad  of^  and  was  wanting  to  set  up  as  a  professor  of 
the  piano.  He  wanted  me  to  recommend  him  to  Miss  Monitor— 
the  grand  school  at  Sea- view  House-^but  I  just  told  him  I  would 
do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  that  I  had  had  enough  of  the  Count  and 
his  followers,  and  that  I  would  be  more  like  to  denounce  him  as  a 
gambler  ;  so  he  is  gone.  He  couldn't,  or  wouldn't,  tell  me  anything 
of  the  Count ;  but,  anyhow,  this  house  and  furniture  is  my  trustee's, 
not  mine,  so  he  could  not  do  me  much  harm. 

'  I  am  so  pleased  to  think  of  seeing  you  ;  try  and  come  down 
Tuesday  next  at  latest.' 

This  letter,  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  was  shown  to 
Miss  Grantham,  because  of  certain  business  arrangements  contain- 
ed in  the  first  page.  She  smiled  good-humouredly  over  it,  and  then 
exclaimed, '  It  must  have  been  a  dreadful  task,  Maggie,  to  be  com- 
panion to  such  an  ignorant  woman.' 

'  No,  somehow  it  was  not,  and  yet  she  was  very  selfish  ;  but  I 
was  really  of  value  to  her,  and  felt  it,  so  I  grew  positively  fond  of 

*  I  cannot  understand  it,'  said  Miss  Grantham.  '  I  must  ask 
Lady  Torchester,'  she  continued, '  to  settle  about  our  leaving  for 
Cowes  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  could  not  bear  to  stay  here  after 
you  are  gon&    I  shall  miss  you  terribly,  Maggie.' 

'  Then  why  do  you  send  me  away } '  cried  Maggie,  with  an  irre- 
sistible impulse,  her  eyes  filling  up.  '  I  know  I  have  displeased  or 
annoyed  yon  in  some  way  1  It  would  be  kinder  to  tell  me  so  at 
once  than  let  me  fiet  and  puzzle  over  it  as  I  do.  Is  it,  really  and 
truly,  only  to  make  Mr  Bolton  comfortable  that  yon  send  meawayl' 

'  My  dijar  girl,  why  will  you  torment  yourself  ? '  began  Miss 
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Grantham,  in  a  slightly  constrained  manner,  and  looking  down ; 
then  she  hesitated,  and,  raising  her  eyes  quickly  to  her  frieud,  ex- 
claimed, *  There,  I  cannot  tell  you  polite  stories  !  There  is  a  little 
something  fretting  me,  though  you  are  not  the  least  to  blame.  I 
cannot  solve  the  riddle  for  you  now,  and  you  must  not  ask  me. 
When  we  meet  again  I  shall  probably  tell  you  everything ;  but  for 
the  present  we  had  better  part ;  but  do  not  fear,  my  friendship  for 
you  will  not  and  shall  not  be  shaken.  You  are  true  as  steel,  and, 
besides,  I  can  never  forget.  Don't  look  miserable,  Maggie ;  we 
shall  be  better  friends  than  ever  when  we  meet  again  ; '  and  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

'  Wften  we  meet,'  said  Maggie,  with  a  half-sob,  as  she  pressed 
and  kissed  the  hand  held  out  to  her.  *  I  feel  as  if  we  shall  never 
be  together  again  as  we  are  now.'  And,  unable  to  regain  com- 
posure, she  hastily  left  the  room. 

During  the  days  which  intervened  Miss  Grantham  was  very 
tender  in  her  manner,  and  considerate,  but  she  evidently  never 
wavered  for  a  moment  in  her  intention  to  expel  poor  Maggie,  for 
a  while  at  least,  from  the  paradise  of  her  presenca  Lady  Torches- 
ter,  too,  was  most  benign,  and  Maggie  could  not  help  thinking, 
with  a  smile,  that  the  exceeding  amiability  of  every  one  was  rather 
like  les  demiers  ntoyiients  d'une  candamnee. 

Lord  Torchcster  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  seem  quite  con- 
tent with  the  arrangement. 

*  Capital  thing  for  old  Bolton  ;  but  what  wiU  you  do  without 
Miss  Grey,  Margaret  ] ' 

*  Oh  !  I  must  try  and  manage.  But,  Tor,  was  it  not  you  who 
suggested  her  going  down  to  Eastnor  1 ' 

*  Me  ?  No  ;  certainly  not.  It  was  between  my  mother  and 
Geoffrey  Trafford.' 

*  Was  iti  I  thought  you  were  the  originator  1  What  has  lie- 
come  of  Geoff  ]  he  has  not  been  here  for  ten  days.* 

*  I  don't  know.  He  is  busy,  I  suppose.  He  says  he  will  ixm\e 
down  and  see  us  at  Cowes.  He  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  first-rate  sea- 
man.' 

And  Maggie,  too,  wondered  and  regretted  a  little  that  Mr  Traf- 
ford  did  not  come  to  the  Beeches  ;  that  he  had  never  made  the 
most  distant  approach  to  a  private  conversation  since  the  Sunday 
evening  she  had  broken  so  abruptly  from  him. 

Sometimes  she  wished  she  had  not ;  was  it  not  prudery  and  bad 
taste  in  her  to  avoid  what  was  probably  only  his  frieudUy,  kindly 
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wish  to  sympathise,  and,  if  possible,  to  aasist  ber  if  she  wanted 
assistance.  If  she  had  consented  to  let  him  write,  what  would  he 
have  written  1  It  was,  of  course,  much  better  not  to  receive  a 
letter  from  him.  Miss  Grantham  would  have  divined  that  ehe 
had  one  the  moment  she  looked  in  her  face,  and  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief would  have  ensued  ;  still  Maggie  was  a  little  surprised  he 
had  not  written.  She  was  not  aware  how  fervent  was  her  ex- 
clamation, '  For  heaven's  sake,  no ! '  when  Trafford  suggested  sucb 
a  proceeding. 

At  all  events  he  did  not  write,  and  Maggie  was  at  once  relieved, 
and  Ibe  least  little  bit  disappointed.  She  had  quite  given  up  all 
the  stormy  struggling  with  which  she  uaed  to  tear  her  brave  little 
heart.  Du  what  she  would,  this  man  had  so  entwined  himself 
with  her  inner  life  that  she  could  fight  against  the  idea  no 
longer. 

Yet  was  this  no  ignoble  defeat — no  folding  of  the  hands  in 
lielplessnesa.  She  would  be  as  active  as  she  could  be,  as  diligent 
in  self-culture,  and  time  would  gradually  dim  the  outlines  now  so 
vivid  and  bo  dear.  He  should  never  know  this  folly — no,  he 
should  never  have  a  glimpse  of  it— though  he  understood  her 
alarmingly  well.  But  what  was  his  knowledge  compared  to  her 
intense  comprehension  of  him  ?  There  was  not  a  glance  of  his 
eye,  tender,  or  impatient,  or  scornful,  not  a  gesture,  not  an  attitude, 
not  an  inflection  of  hia  voice,  the  tones  of  which  were  so  well 
trained  and  guarded,  that  did  not  betray  to  her  the  movements  of 
his  mind  which  she  read  by  the  light  of  an  aSection,  pure,  deep, 
and  discriminating  as  ever  lodged  iu  mortal  heart;  and  hidden 
almost  from  her  own  eye,  lay  the  conviction  that  at  all  evente  be 
had  some  feeling  beyond  common  liking  and  esteem  for  herself, 
though  not  enough  to  make  him  bridge  over  the  wide  space  between 
their  social  positions.  But  he  had  never  trifled  with  her — never 
shown  the  smallest  want  of  respect  for  her ;  and  it  was  this  quiet, 
undemonstrative  self-control  that  had  so  deeply  impressed  her. 

Thinking  vaguely  in  this  strain,  and  tetUng  herself  that  at 
Eastnor  there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  being  disturbed  by  a  visit 
from  Mr  Trafford,  Maggie  performed  her  packing  up. 

With  a  few  tears  and  a  hearty  embrace  ahe  parted  with  Miss 
Grantham,  not  caring  to  own  how  sad  a  presentiment  of  separation 
weighed  upon  her.  Lady  Torchester  and  the  fair  invalid  were  to 
start  the  same  afternoon  for  Cowes,  escorted  by  the  Earl ;  while 
Maggie  proposed  to  sleep  at  F Square,  in  order  to  gathn 
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together  all  her  belongings ;  for  by  some  curious  impulae  of  that 
prophetic  current  which  runs  through  us  all— just  Tn«klriiig  dark- 
ness visible,  but  seldom  or  never  offering  light  enough  to  guide- 
she  felt  impelled  to  carry  her  all  with  her  to  Mrs  Berry's,  lest  she 
might  never  return. 

Eastnor  looked  quite  a  different  place  under  a  June  sun  and  a 
nright  blue  sky,  and  Maggie  felt  a  newer  and  a  brighter  cieatare 
after  a  night's  rest.  She  was  most  heartily  welcomed  by  Mrs 
Berry. 

'  I  am  sure  you  have  the  most  wonderful  luck,  Maggie !  To 
think  how  kind  all  these  grand  people  are  to  you ;  I  can't  help 
thinking  you  will  bring  some  to  me.  Ton  ought,  you  know ;  but 
I  must  say  you  are  looking  regular  wore  out.'  So  spake  Mrs  Berry 
the  next  morning,  as  the  two  ladies  sat  at  breakfast.  'What  a 
mercy  it  was  Miss  Grantham  got  over  that  fever !  we  wouldn't 
have  a  season  at  all,  if  it  had  gone  out  that  she  caught  her  death 
at  Eastnor.    Do  you  think  she  had  named  you  in  her  will  % ' 

*  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing ;  I  don't  suppose  she  has  ever 
made  oue.' 

*  Well,  she  ought  to ;  and  put  you  down  for  a  good  round  sum, 
after  all  your  devotion  to  her  at  the  risk  of  your  life  ] ' 

*  How  do  you  know  I  risked  my  life  1  * 

*  Didn't  the  old  gentleman  upstairs  tell  me  all  about  it  1  He  is 
uncommon  fond  of  a  bit  of  gossip,  and  is  never  tired  of  hearing 
about  Lord  Torchester  and  Mr  Trafford,  and  their  goings  on  in 
Paris.  Lord,  Maggie,  I  never  seem  to  have  known  what  grandees 
they  are,  tUl  I  heard  this  old  gentleman,  who  is  like  a  nobleman  in 
A  small  way  himself,  talk  of  them  so  respectful-like.  TeU  mc 
what's  gone  wrong  with  him,  Maggie  ?  Something  about  money 
matters — that's  at  the  bottom  of  everything.  Not  but  what  1 
must  say  Mr  Bolton  is  quite  the  gentleman  in  his  ways  and  deal- 
ings— quite  liberal' 

*  Oh  !  he  was  very  rich ;  but  he  lost  all  his  money  in  that 
terrible  **  Bank  failure,"  Oldham  and  Garret,  when  Mr  Trafford 
lost  all  his.' 

*AVhatI  has  Trafford  lost  all  his  money?  Well,  I  am  sorry.' 
For  a  more  gentlemanly,  polite,  pleasant  creature  I  never  met; 
and  ever  since  the  night  of  that  concert,  when  your  poor  cousin 
came  down  here,  I  can't  help  fancying  that  he  is  sweet  upon  yon, 
Maggie.' 
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*  Mis  Berry  I  How  can  70TI  fancy  snch  aonaense !  such  utjuri' 
ons  nonsense.  It  u  infinitely  annoying  to  me  to  hear  yon  speak 
like  that' 

'  Well,  no  harm's  done.  Yon  need  not  colour  like  fire  about  it, 
but  them's  my  notions.    Now,  will  you  have  another  cup  of  tea  I 

'  No,  thank  you ;  and,  Mn  Berry,  have  you  nothing  for  me  to 
do  1  I  am  longing  to  be  busy.  Can  I  not  make  up  your  books,  or 
your  bonnets,  or  something  t ' 

'  Law  I  Maggie,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  ready  to  go  to  the 
old  work  again  for  me,  now  that  you  are  a  paying  boaider  1  Well, 
you  are  a  trump,  and  no  mistake  !' 

'  Ah  1 '  cried  Maggie,  rising  and  going  to  the  back  of  her  chair, 
where  she  pressed  a  light  kiss  on  Mrs  Berry's  brow, '  nothing  can 
obliterate  old  times  with  me.  Do  I  not  owe  my  first  emancipation 
to  youl  Can  I  forget  the  dear,  delightful  days  in  Paris,  and  all 
your  kindness  to  me  there  1  Why,  at  the  remembrance,  I  feel 
equal  to  manage  an  ocean  of  lace,  and  an  infinitude  of  ribbon.' 

Mrs  Berry  wiped  her  eyes.  '  Don't  talk  of  Paris,  my  dear,'  she 
said.  *  I  made  a  bad  busineas  of  it  there ;  and  I  must  say  you 
always  warned  ma  Still,  if  those  vile  women  had  let  the  poor 
Count  alone— but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  !  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  for  me  now  is  to  make  yourself  agreeable  to  poor  Mr 
Bolton,  and  keep  him  here,  for  he  is  a  good  tenant  HI  just  step 
up  and  say  you  have  come  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  will  be  happy  to 
read  to  him,  or  anything:' 

'  Do ;  and  I  will  not  write  to  Miss  Grantham  till  I  have  seen 

Mrs  Berry's  ground-fioor  consisted  of  a  cheerful  drawing-room, 
the  windows  of  which  commanded  the  moet  picturesque  view  of 
old  Eastnor;  its  irregular  red-tiled  roofs,  the  fishing-boats  dotting 
the  bay  or  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  the  richly-tinted  deep  brown 
and  black  nets  hung  out  to  dry,  and  the  sheltering  crag  before- 
mentioned  ;  behind  it  was  another  drawing-room  converted  into  a 
bed-room  for  the  invalid 

Between  these  two  apartments  the  once  active,  self-asserting, 
and  somewhat  dominant  man  of  business  now  passed  his  Ufa 
There,  while  the  full  tide  of  the  world  poured  on,  brimming 
seething,  ceaseless,  with  its  everlasting  rush  and  roar,  he,  poor 
shattered  shred,  that  so  lately  shouldered  it  with  the  foremost,  now 
lay  motionless  and  stranded;  with  the  sense  of  failure,  of  mis- 
taken  judgment,  pressing  on  his  slowly-awakening  brain;  and. 
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worse  than  all,  the  consciousness  of  having  dragged  down  his  fa- 
viourite  client  with  him.  He  terribly  missed  the  friendly  visits  of 
that  sufferer ;  his  reassuring  presence,  his  cheerful,  easy  talk,  was 
more  to  him  than  any  doctor's  remedy. 

When  Maggie,  on  receiving  a  cordial  invitation,  entered  the  room, 
she  was  much  touched  by  the  alteration  in  her  former  acquaintance. 

He  was  neither  looking  so  ill,  nor  was  he  so  disfigured  as  she  ex- 
pected. His  mouth  was  very  slightly  drawn  to  one  side,  scarcely 
perceptible  till  he  spoke  or  smiled.  But  it  was  in  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  face  and  figure  that  she  perceived  the  change.  He  sat 
so  still  in  his  invalid-chair,  there  was  a  sort  of  hopeless  quiet  in  his 
attitude  ;  his  right  hand  lay  in  a  sHng,  the  left  rested  on  a  small 
table,  which,  with  his  chair,  occupied  a  bay  window.  The  once 
keen,  defiant  black  eyes  had  a  pained,  wistful  look ;  and  though 
neat  and  well  cared  for,  there  was  a  Hmpness  about  him  that 
showed  some  power  had  departed,  never  to  return. 

He  smiled  and  held  out  his  left  hand  as  Maggie  approached. 
*  Very  glad  to  see  you ;  very  good  of  you  to  come/ 

His  voice  was  thicker  and  slower  than  formerly,  but  was  not 
otherwise  changed. 

*  And  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you,  Mr  Bolton.  I  shall  be  so  glad 
if  you  will  let  me  read  to  you,  or  do  anything  for  you  as  you  used 
at  Grantham.' 

And  Maggie  drew  a  chair  beside  him.  There  was  a  warm  under- 
glow  of  kindness  and  tender  consideration  toning  her  quiet  manner, 
like  the  tinge  of  rose  that  gives  such  a  delightful  richness  to  cer- 
tain neutral  greys  and  fawn  colours.  Poor  ^Mr  Bolton  felt  it  very 
keenly.  A  sudden  gentle  Ufe  seemed  to  flow  round  him  ;  a  moral 
Gulf  Stream,  bringing  warmth  and  \dtality  from  happier  climates. 

*  And  what  has  brought  you  down  here,  my  dear  young  lady  1 ' 

*  Oh !  I  was  a  little  worn  out  after  all  my  anxiety  about  Miss 
Grantham,  and  they  thought  change  would  do  me  good,  so  I  came 
down  to  my  old  friend  Mrs  Berry,' 

*  A  very  pleasant  arrangement  for  me.  I  suspect  that  best  of 
fellows,  Mr  Trafford,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  said  how  good  it 
would  be  if  I  had  such  a  nurse  as  Miss  Grantham  had,  and  then 
we  talked  of  all  your  kind  attention  to  me  at  Grantham.  Depend 
upon  it,  it  was  his  suggestion.  Rather  too  bad  to  send  you  from 
one  invalid  to  another.* 

*  Nothing  suits  me  better.  And  you  are  scarce  an  invalid.  You 
want  a  companion,  not  a  nurse.     I  am  a  companion  by  profesaiioii. 
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Are  the  morning  papers  in  yet  1    You  must  set  me  to  work  at 

'  They  are  not  come,  and  I  want  to  bear  your  news.  Tell  me 
about  Mis8  Grantham,  and  the  Earl,  and  Mr  Trafford.' 

The  family  had  a  supreme  interest  in  Mr  Bolton's  eyes,  and  hall 
an  hour  quickly  passed  in  a  description  of  Miss  Grantham's  illness, 
recovery,  removal  to  the  Beeches,  the  renewal  of  her  intercourse 
with  Trafford,  &c.  Maggie  soon  perceived  the  family  adviser's 
anxiety  on  this  last-named  subject,  and  saw  that  the  old  man 
proudly  reckoned  on  a  brilliant  marriage  retrieving  his  favourite's 
fortune. 

Then  the  papers  came  ;  and  when  Mr  Bolton's  dinner  was  brought 
he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  morning,  usually  so  long  and 
todious  and  sad,  was  gone,  almost  too  fast. 

After  three  or  four  days  it  seemed  to  Mr  Bolton,  Mrs  Berry,  and 
indeed  to  Maggie,  that  she  had  been  installed  for  ages  as  chief 
companion,  prime  mover  and  prime  counsellor,  and  that  in  uproot- 
ing her  the  whole  edifice  of  their  daily  life  must  tumble  about 
their  eara. 

It  was  many  a  long  year  since  she  had  been  so  busy  and  so  happy. 
From  her  early  rising  to  her  regular  half-past  ten  retiring,  she  had 
not  an  idle  moment  for  vaie  or  morbid  regrets. 

Mrs  Berry's  accounts  had  to  be  looked  into,  and  sundry  matters 
of  ornamentation  in  the  house  and  furniture  had  to  be  attor.ded  to, 
and  her  own  needlework,  besides  all  she  did  for  Mr  Bolton  and  a 
precious  hour  or  two  of  reading  for  herself,  which  she  managed  to 
abstract  from  every  evening.  Then  she  was  thoroughly  free  of  the 
house.  From  '  turret  to  foundation-stone '  she  could  come  and  go 
as  she  liked.  Mrs  Berry  admired  her  young  friend's  success  too 
entirely  to  be  anything  save  an  acquiescent  auxiliary.  So  the 
delicious  home  feeling  grew  upon  Maggie,  and  though  alie  often 
thought  of  Tkliss  Grantham,  and  wished  she  would  writo  more  fre- 
quently, she  could  not  help  acknowledging  to  herself  that  she  had 
never  known  anything  like  the  content  and  repose  she  now  enjoyed, 
under  the  brilliant  auspices  of  the  beautiful  heiress. 

Nevertheless  Miss  Grantham  did  not  neglect  her.  She  wrote 
short  but  kindly  notes,  from  which  it  appeared  she  was  very  well 
amused  at  Cowes,  and  Lady  Torchester  wroto  long  exordiums  di- 
rect to  the  patient,  which  Mr  Bolton  answered  judiciously  with 
Maggie's  help  and  by  Maggie's  hand. 

He  often  received  letters  from  Mr  Trafford.  and  loved  to  spook 
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of  him  during  their  long  talks  in  the  bay  window,  or  on  the  be«ch, 
where  he  was  daily  wheeled,  and  used  to  sit  enjoying  the  delidoufl 
briny  air,  talking  lazily  while  Maggie  worked,  or  listening  while 
she  read,  or  both  remaining  sympathetically  sUent. 

*  My  dear,'  said  the  old  gentleman  one  day,  after  having  kept  a 
long  sUence,  'it  is  very  curious.  At  one  time  I  should  have 
thought  that  two  days  of  such  a  life  as  I  now  lead  would  have  been 
enough  to  kill  me  with  misery  and  mortification ;  and  now  I  have 
come  to  this  I  should  be  happy  were  I  only  free  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  ruined  Mr  Trafford.  Yes,  I  was  very  success- 
ful, and  knew  all  that  sort  of  pleasure.  But  I  don't  think  I  was 
ever  so  happy  as  I  am  now.' 

*  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  and  I  do  not  think  you  need 
fret  about  Mr  Trafford.  He  seems  quite  energetic  and  hopefoL 
Perhaps  he  will  do  better  now  than  he  ever  would  have  done  with- 
out the  incentive  of  necessity.* 

'  Ah,  that  does  not  alter  the  case  to  me !  But  I  trust  he  will 
many  Miss  Grantham,  and  that  will  set  everything  right.  You 
have  seen  them  a  good  deal  together,  my  dear.  Do  you  not  think 
it  is  the  most  likely  termination  of  matters? ' 

Maggie  shook  her  head.  '  I  am  no  great  judge,'  she  said.  '  But 
I  do  not  fancy  Mr  Traflford  thinks  of  her.' 

*  Pooh,  nonsense ! '  replied  Mr  Bolton,  with  some  of  his  old 
quick  decision ;  *  he  must.  Maggie,  you  must  write  for  me  to  Mr 
Trafford  this  evening.  He  has  hitherto  been  content  with  what 
meagre  reports  my  good  Thomas  has  been  able  to  send  hiTT^ ;  but 
in  his  last  two  letters  he  has  begged  me  to  use  your  hand.' 

*  Very  well,  Mr  Bolton.  Very  quietly  said,  but  how  quickly  beat 
the  heart  under  its  light  muslin  covering !  She  had  always  half 
expected,  half  dreaded  this  ;  and  now  she  was  almost  sorry  it  had 
come,  she  had  been  so  tranquil,  so  content. 

*  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  our  seeing  him  here,'  continued  Mr 
Bolton.  *  He  is  attending  the  Court  very  closely,  and  when  the 
long  vacation  comes  I  think,  from  what  he  told  me,  he  is  going 
away  to  some  leafy  retreat  in  Wales  to  fish.' 

When  they  returned  to  the  house  Mr  Bolton  did  not  forget  his 
intentions,  as  he  often  did.  So  Maggie  was  obliged  to  produce  the 
writing  materials,  while  her  companion  dictated  an  epistle  to  Mr 
Trafford.  Short,  but  full  of  matter,  it  described  his  own  comforti 
content,  and  improvement ;  the  great  pleasure  which  Mr  Trafford'i 
letters  gave  him  ;  and  then  he  would  fain  have  proceeded  with 
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■  glowing  panegyric  on  liia  fair  secretary,  bnt  she  langluDg^ 
refufled. 

'  It  wonld  be  abeurd  to  send  my  own  praises  in  my  own  hand- 
writing,' she  said.  '  Mr  Trafford  would  be  the  first  to  langh  at 
me.' 

'  Well,  he  has  heard  them  from  Thomas,  so  I  shall  let  you  oK 
Give  me  the  paper  and  I  will  manage  to  sign  it' 

That  aft«rnoon  came  a  letter  from  Miss  Qrantham,  fnll  of  many 
kind  inquiriee,  and  giving  an  amnsing  account  of  their  first  cruise 
in  Lord  Torchester'a  yacht.  At  the  end  she  added,  '  Have  yon 
seen  or  heard  anything  of  Geoff  Trafford  %  fie  has  never  tamed 
ap  hare,  and  I  begin  to  fear  he  is  irretrievably  lost  to  civilisation.' 

To  which  Maggie  replied  duly  the  next  day,  stating  that  nothing 
had  been  seen  and  very  little  heard  of  Mr  Trafford  at  Eastnor,  and 
quoting  Mr  Bolton's  opinion  touching  his  intended  retirement  to 
Wales-  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  Miss  Grantham  wrote 
again,  and  Maggie  sometimes  reproached  herself  that  she  had  not 
told  her  patroness  that  she  had  written  to  Mr  Trafford  for  Mr  Bol- 
ton.   However,  she  gradually  came  to  think  it  was  as  well  she  had 

The  next  mornings  post  bronght  her  a  letter  from  Aunt  Qrey, 
which  was  a  most  unusual  occurrence,  though  Maggie  wrote  duti- 
fully and  regularly. 

Aunt  Grey's  epistle  was  pervaded  by  her  usual  spirit  of  exaltation 
for  self,  and  depreciation  for  her  neighbours.  Business  at  Ditt<«i 
Market  was  on  the  whole  prosperous ;  but  what '  your  uncle  would 
do  without  me  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell.  However,  young  Banks  is 
a  great  help — quite  a  rising  young  man  ;  and  between  you  and  me 
I  think  he  is  aa  good  as  engaged  to  Jemima,  There  is  a  very 
steady  young  man,  who  has  a  nice  bit  of  land  a  few  miles  off,  visits 
here  very  constant.  It's  my  belief  that  he  is  after  Bell,  who  has 
grown  a  fine  girl,  and  might  be  any  man's  fancy.  My  girls,  you 
bee,  are  plain  and  straightforward ;  no  pretending  to  be  fine  ladies 
— no  airs  and  nonsense  about  them,  and  that's  what  men  like. 
Your  uncle  had  a  letter  from  John  last  week.  They  had  a  fine 
voyage,  and  he  writes  in  the  best  of  spirits.  His  letter  is  just  full 
of  Folly  right  throu^  She  quite  enjoys  herself,  and  is  so  well. 
He  does  not  make  any  mention  of  yon.  We  don't  quite  under- 
stand you  being  sent  t»ck  to  Mrs  Berry.  It  looks  uncommon  like 
Miss  Grantham  trying  to  get  rid  of  you,  which  seems  nngratefnl 
liter  you  nursing  her  through  that  hoirid  fever.    Why,  yont  unci* 
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was  quite  foolish  about  you  when  he  heard  of  it,  but  the  selfishneH 
of  people  is  surprising.' 

Maggie  smUcd  as  she  replaced  this  efiEusion  in  its  envelope,  and 
resumed  her  occupation  of  trimming  a  wide-brimmed  hat  to  shelter 
her  from  the  embrowning  effect  of  her  long  rambles  beside  Mr  Bol- 
ton's chair.  Nevertheless  the  letter  pained  her.  She  knew  Miss 
Grantham  did  not  want  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  she  did  not  in  the 
least  value  Mrs  Grey's  opinion,  yet  she  did  not  like  to  see  the  hard 
conjecture  set  down  in  unmistakable  caligraphy ;  and  John,  too, 
he  might  have  asked  how  and  where  she  was,  without  any  disloyalty 
to  Polly. 

However,  she  threw  off  the  impression,  and  devoted  herself  to 
her  hat.  '  Though  it  is  a  conmion  thing  I  may  as  well  make  it 
pretty  ;  *  and  accordingly  she  fastened  a  knot  of  grey  ribbons, 
matching  the  colour  of  the  straw,  to  the  side,  and  fLnding  a  small 
surplus  of  the  material,  left  two  long  floating  ends.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  she  tried  it  on  before  the  little  mirror  which  adorned 
the  mantelpiece  in  Mrs  Berry's  private  parlour,  and  surveyed  her 
work  \vith  some  admiration. 

*  Please  'm,'  said  the  servant  coming  in,  *  Mrs  Berry  saj'^  thii 
letter  is  for  you.  I  took  it  to  her  in  mistake,  for  you  see  her  name 
is  on  it.' 

Maggie  removed  her  hat,  and  sat  down  to  examine  the  letter. 
It  was  directed  to  Miss  Grey,  at  Mrs  Benys ;  but  the  writing, large, 
tirm,  and  very  distinct,  made  her  heart  give  a  sudden  bound.  She 
had  seen  very  little  of  it,  yet  it  was  well  known.  What  a  silly  thing 
she  was  to  be  so  disturbed  !  It  was,  no  doubt,  sometliing  for  Mr 
Bolton,  or  about  him.  She  must  read  it  before  the  old  man  sent 
for  her,  as  he  usually  did  about  eleven  o'clock. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Grey, — Although  your  stern  and  emphatic  pro- 
hibition as  to  my  presuming  to  write  to  you  is  still  fresh  in  my 
memory,  I  cannot  resist  sending  a  few  words  of  reproach  for  your 
unfriendliness  in  not  adding  one  syllable  of  separate  comment  or 
information  to  Bolton's  letters.  When  I  recognised  a  different 
hand  from  that  of  the  accomplished  Thomas  (my  correspondent 
hitherto),  I  tore  open  the  envelope,  feeling  sure  that  I  sliould  find 
a  joint  epistle.  But  no  !  I  read  diligently  every  line — I  studied 
eveiy  defiant  angle  of  the  resolute  and  characteristic  writing,  but 
it  was  Bolton  all  through. 

*  Considering  the  sincere  interest  I  take  in  our  friend's  condition, 
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to  Bay  uothiiig  of  my  old  friendship  with  yourself,  I  think  yon 
mi^t  have  added  a  postscript  I  write  by  this  poet  to  Mr  Bolton, 
and,  in  replying,  I  really  do  hope  you  will  give  me  your  candid 
opinion  of  him. 

'  If  you  will  adt.  now  you  like  the  banishment  to  which  I  believe 
I  was  instrumental  in  consigning  you,  and  any  other  particulars 
yon  may  choose,  you  will  be  conferring  a  favour.  You  cannot 
think  how  refreshing  such  a  letter  would  be  in  the  arid  solitudes  of 
Giny's  Inn.  Town  is  fearfuUy  hot,  and  dusty,  and  seedy— every 
one  looks  the  worse  of  the  season ;  but,  as  Bolton  will  tell  you.  I 
cannot  get  away  for  a  week  or  more.  I  never  longed  80  much  for 
sea  air  before.  ^Vhat  an  astonishing  zest  a  spice  of  difficulty  lends ! 
I  count  on  my  holiday  with  a  schoolboy's  delight.  How  are  you 
off  for  books  at  Eastnor  t  I  will  send  you  some  reviews  and  novels 
—novels  are  the  correct  thing  on  the  sea-shore.  I  suppose  the  news- 
paper is  as  much  as  you  can  read  to  Bolton.  Are  you  bored  1  Do 
you  regret  the  Beeches  and  Miss  Grantham,  and  can  you  forgive 
me  for  being  the  means  of  separating  you  from  her  1  Bemember,  I 
expectrepliealoall  these  questions,  because — well,  because  I  wish  for 
them.  Moreover,  you  owe  me  large  reparation  for  having  visited 
the  sius  of  that  charmiDg  traitress,  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  on  me. 

'  So  for  every  reason  you  must  write,  especially  as  I  want  your 
absolution  for  writing  myself. 

'  Always  yours, 

'  G.  Trafforr.' 

Absolve  him !  Well,  if  he  could  have  seen  the  sparkling  eyes 
that  scanned  his  lines — the  trembling  hand  that  held  his  letter — 
he  would  not  have  had  much  doubt.  But  it  was  with  pleasureaud 
dreid,  mingled  with  a  fluttered  exultation,  that  Maggie  read  his 
ingenuous  epistle.  She  must  not  allow  herself  to  be  blinded  to  the 
danger  of  being  drawn  into  an  intimacy  which  must  be  concealed 
from  Miss  Orantham  ;  and  while  confused  ideas  of  prudence  and 
pleasure  crowded  her  brain,  the  respectable  Thomas  put  in  his  head 
to  re<iuest  that,  if  quite  disengaged,  she  would  come  to  Mr  Bolton. 

She  found  that  gentleman  quite  animated,  with  an  open  letter  be- 
fore him.  '  Well,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have  some  correspond- 
ence to  trouble  you  with  to-day.  Here  is  a  most  charming,  enter- 
taining letter  from  Mr  Trafford,  and  a  pareel  of  books,  which  ha 
says  is  for  your  benefit  as  well  as  mine.  And  what  do  you  think  ) 
He  ha.i  had  his  first  brief,  and  absolutely  spoken  in  Court.' 
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'  Is  it  possible  ! '  cried  Maggie,  with  the  wannest  symi>athy. 

'  Tes.  I  am  happy  to  say  he  has  got  his  foot  on  Uie  first  loand 
of  the  bidder.' 

'  Then  depend  on  it  you  will  see  him  at  the  top  before  you  qcdt 
this  mortal  scene,  dear  Mr  Bolton.' 

*'  I  hope  so — I  hope  so.  Thomas,  just  bring  the  paper.  Look  in 
the  law  reports — Court  of  Chancery— Jackson  wtrmu  Jones.' 

'  Will  his  speech  be  in  the  paper  % '  cried  Maggie,  delighted. 

'  I  do  not  &ncy  he  made  much  of  a  speech ; — but  have  you  found 

itr 

'  Yes — ^here  it  is.  It  is  a  long  thing  about  minora,  and  no  one 
seems  to  speak.  Oh,  here  are  the  names — ^for  the  plaintiff,  Serjeant 
Pounceboz ;  with  him,  Mr  G.  Trafford.' 

*  That's  it    Just  read  the  case,  will  you  1 ' 

After  dinner  Mr  Bolton  dictated  a  long  letter  to  his  friend,  from 
which  Maggie  gathered  that  Mr  Trafiford  was  kept  in  town  in  con- 
sequence of  some  business  connected  with  the  unfortunate  bank ; 
and  that  Mr  Bolton  was  very  anxious  that  as  soon  as  he  possibly 
could  he  should  go  down  to  Cowes  and  join  the  heiress  and  her 
party. 

'  Miss  Grantham  is  to  be  in  town  early  in  July,  for  some  grand 
f^te/  said  Maggie,  as  she  finished  her  task. 

*  Is  she  ]  But  Mr  Trafford  is  sure  to  be  aware  of  her  move- 
ments.' 

Maggie,  blushing  at  her  own  duplicity,  offered  to  post  Mr  Bolton's 
letter.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  say  that  she  too  had  heard 
from  Trafford.  However  imprudent  she  might  be.  in  concealing  it, 
she  could  w>i  tell  Mr  Bolton  or  Mrs  Berry. 

So  she  ran  away  to  her  own  room,  and  indited  a  shy  little  poet- 
script — principally  about  Mr  Bolton.  She  was  able  to  give  an  ex* 
cellent  account  of  him.  She  was  very  happy  at  Eastnor,  happier 
than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time. 

She  was  charmed  to  receive  the  books,  and  greatly  obliged  to  Mr 
Trafford.  She  would  always  add  a  bulletin  of  Mr  Bolton  if  he 
wished  it  She  was  so  pleased  to  hear  the  news  in  his  letter  to  Mr 
Bolton,  and  offered  her  best  wishes. 

*  Very  guarded — very  commonplace,'  she  thought ;  *  so,  x>erhapa, 
he  will  see  I  do  not  wish  him  to  write  again.    Heigho ! ' 

So  she  posted  the  letter,  and  things  fell  into  their  usual  routine. 
Nor  did  Trafford  write  again. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Well,  I'm  sore  it  has  beea  quite  like  another  world  since  fon 
came  down,'  said  Mrs  Ben?,  as  she  with  Maggie  were  ettjoTing 
their  five  o'clock  tea ;  for  Mr  Bolton  general^  elept  at  that  lame 
in  order  to  be  fresh  and  nuAj  for  tug  evening  airing. 

'Take  eome  marmaJade,  Maggie.  How  long  is  it  since  yon  came 
down  t  Five  weeks  next  Tuesday — so  it  is  ;  and  it  seems  no  time 
at  all.  Mr  Bolton  says  he  feela  like  a  new  man.  He  is  pretty 
sure  to  stay  on  as  long  as  yon  are  here.  I  hope  Miss  Grantham 
won't  be  sending  for  you. 

'  I  do  not  think  she  will,'  replied  Maggie,  with  a  slight  sigh, '  she 
seems  to  have  forgotten  me ;  it  is  quite  ten  days  since  I  wrote  to 

'Well,  If  I  was  you,  Maggie,'  said  Mrs  Berry  oracularly,  'I 
should  never  trouble  about  that.  Your  beat  plan  would  be  to  stick 
to  the  old  gentleman  up-etairs.  Miss  Qrandiam  wiU  be  marrying 
eome  day  soon ;  very  likely  she  and  that  TrafTord  have  made  it  up 
by  this  time,  and  than  yon  will  be  sent  adrift  Now  Mr  Bolton 
will  be  like  a  fother  to  you,and  leave  you  his  money  when  he  dies.' 

'  But  I  do  not  thin  If  he  has  any  money  to  leave.  He  lost  it  all 
when  Mr  Trafford  lost  his,  in  that  terrible  feilnre.' 

'  Don't  you  believe  all  that  I  He  pays  like  a  prince,  and  as  re- 
gular— as  regular  as  the  sun.  Depend  upon  it  he  bad  a  nest-%g 
put  away  snug.  There  is  no  being  up  to  those  lawyers.  He  is  a 
lawyer,  is  he  not  1 ' 

'  Yes  ;  still  I  am  quite  sure  he  lost  his  fortune-' 

'  Don't  tell  me  you  are  sure.  Pll  never  believe  it  And  I  cant 
help  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  if  you  was  to  stay  on,  and 
him,  summer  and  winter.  H  you  wEinted  to  go  away  for  an  out  I 
could  take  care  of  him ;  and  if  I  wanted  to  go  you  could  take 
care  of  the  house.  You  see,  if  he  thinks  you  stick  to  him,  though 
he  hat  lost  his  money,  be'U  be  twice  as  fond  of  you.  Has  he  any 
relational' 

'I  do  not  know  anything  about  bis  family-' 

'Belations  ia  a  bore,'  said  Mrs  Berry,  reflectively.  'Th^  are 
always  in  the  way  yibaa  they  aren't  wanted,  and  out  of  the  way 
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when  they  are.  But  my  advice  is,  stick  to  Mr  Bolton  and  keep 
him  here.  He  can't  be  doing  no  business  now ;  and  where  could 
he  be  better  off  r 

*  Nowhere,  indeed  Still,  if  he  gets  stronger,  I  do  not  fancy  he 
will  keep  away  from  London/ 

*  I  wouldn't  mind  going  back  there  myself  if  I  could  part  with 
this  house  advantageously.  But  law,  Maggie !  you  try  to  fix  your- 
self on  to  some  one.  You  have  had  wonderful  luck  so  far,  but 
stiU  you  have  nothing  really  settled.  Ah  !  you  threw  away  yoin 
best  chance  when  you  let  your  cousin  go!  I  never  could  quite 
make  that  out.  Did  you  like  any  one  else  better,  or  did  you  think 
there  was  any  chance  of  the  Earl  coming  on  again  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no  !  dear  Mrs  Berry.  Can  you  imagine  my  simply  object- 
ing to  marry  any  one  until  I  found  some  one  I  really  could 
liker 

*  Mark  my  words,  Maggie,  you  will  be  an  old  maid.  There,' 
interrupting  herself,  *  Sarah  !  The  front  door  bell  I  It  will  be 
some  one  after  my  two  top  rooms  ;  I  thought  I  saw  a  gentleman 
come  up  the  steps.  It*s  really  cruel  to  think  the  chances  one  has, 
letting  apartments  ;  and  all  no  good  because  I  am  tied  to  that  un- 
fortunate, misguided,  treacherous  scapegrace  !  Why,  Sarah  has 
come  down  again.    What  is  it,  Sarah  ? ' 

*  A  gentleman  for  Mr  Bolton,  'm.' 

*  A  gentleman  for  Mr  Bolton  !  Is  it  Mr  Parkins  ] ' — this  was 
the  incmnbent  of  St  Winifred's. 

*  No,  'm  ;  it's  a  stranger — a  tall,  dark  gentleman.* 

*My  goodness  gracious!  It's  that  Trafford,  Maggie  ;  come  to 
stir  up  everything  !  I  should  not  wonder  but  he  is  after  the  old 
gentleman's  money.    I  wish  he  would  just  stay  away.' 

'  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  Mr  Trafford,'  exclaimed  Maggie,  turn- 
ing quite  pale.    *  Mr  Bolton  did  not  in  the  least  expect  him/ 

*  I'll  lay  anything  it  is.  Here,  Sarah  ;  just  ask  Thomas  who  it 
is  when  he  comes  out,  and  if  he  wants  any  dinner.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Sarah  returned,  *  It's  Mr  Trafford,  *m,  and  he 
floes  not  want  any  dinner  ;  he  had  some  at  the  hotel' 

*  There  now  !  I  told  you  so !  And  there  will  be  an  end  of  our 
]>odce  and  comfort.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  Maggie,  who  felt  a  strong  desire  to  run  away. 
'  Mrs  Berry,  you  said  you  wanted  some  of  the  green  ribbon  matched 
for  your  muslin  dress  ;  I  may  as  well  go  and  get  it  for  you  uow— 
of  course,  Mr  Bolton  will  not  want  me.' 
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'Oh  !  du  as  70U  like ;  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  get  on  with  it 
■rhen  yon  can.' 

Yaggie  speedily  departed  on  her  enand,  too  distorbed  to  think 
very  diBtinctly  at  first ;  bnt  the  prosaic  employment  of  matching 
the  ribbon  belped  to  clear  her  brain.  So  she  made  a  dHovr, 
during  which  her  mind  grew  calmer  and  her  polsee  steadier.  She 
would  not  seem  to  avoid  Kr  Trafford,  nor  reject  his  well-intended 
professions  of  friendship,  but  she  would  really  keep  away  from 
him  as  much  aa  possible  ;  and  also,  if  poeeible,  never  mention  Paris 
or  the  de  Beanmanoir  imbroglio.  It  was  quite  foolish  to  be  dis- 
turbed because  of  so  natural  an  event  aa  Mr  Trafford's  coming  to 
see  his  invalid  friend.  She  must  be  perfectly  self-posseased,  and 
treat  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Thns  fortified,  Maggie  returned  ;  but  did  not  reach  the  house 
till  past  seven. 

'  Where  on  earth  have  yon  been  1 '  cried  Mrs  Berry,  who  met 
her  in  the  hall.  'Mr  Bolton  has  been  asking  for  yon,  and  Mr 
Trafford,  and  I  have  been  in  to  see  them  ;  and  I'm  sure  if  Miss 
Grantham  does  marry  Trafford  I  am  not  surprised.  A  nicer  man 
never  walked  I  He  ia  quite  delighted  with  Mr  Bolton— he  never 
saw  snch  a  recovery ;  and  said  out  plain  enough  that  the  best  thing 
the  old  gentleman  could  do  was  to  stay  where  he  waa  well  off  ! 
What  do  you  think  of  that  1 '  Mrs  Berry  was  radiant. 

'  Very  sensible  indeed.' 

'  There,  go — get  off  your  hat  and  make  yourself  tidy.  The] 
have  asked  for  tea,  and  you'd  best  go  in  and  make  it.' 

'  But  I  do  not  suppose  Mr  Bolton  can  want  me.' 

*  He  does,  I  tell  you.    Don't  be  af^ravating  and  contradictory.' 

Maggie  made  no  further  objection,  but  removed  her  hat  and 
smoothed  her  hair;  and,  arming  herself  with  her  never-&iling 
needlework,  entered  the  '  enchanted  hall '  without  giving  herself 
time  for  more  hesitation. 

Mr  Bolton  was  in  his  usual  place  by  the  window.  Trafford  was 
sitting  by  the  table  with  the  newspaper  in  bis  hand,  as  if  he  had 
been  reading  it  aloud.    Thomas  was  laying  the  tea-things 

'  Where  have  you  been,  my  dear)  I  have  asked  a  dozen  times 
for  yon  ? ' 

'  Doing  a  little  shopping — as  I  did  not  think  you  would  want 

Trafford  had  stood  up  as  she  came  in,  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
pleased  half-smile  while  Mr  Bolton  spoka. 
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'Well,  Miss  Grey;  you  see  I  could  not  re&ain  from  roimiiig 
down  to  see  how  my  prescription  agreed  with  our  patient  hera. 
And  really  the  effect  is  marvellous.'  He  shook  hands  with  hm 
very  cordially. 

'  I  am  very  glad  you  are  satisfied,'  said  Maggie,  and  placed  hat- 
self  at  the  tea-table.  With  all  her  resolution,  she  felt  strangely 
shy  and  embarrassed. 

'  You  are  not  perhaps  aware  of  all  you  have  to  thank  me  for,* 
continued  Trafford,  addressing  Bolton.  '  It  was  due  to  my  dexter- 
ous manoeuvres  that  you  have  been  blessed  with  Miss  Grey's  com- 
panionship. I  put  it  into  Lady  Torchester's  head  to  apply  to 
Miss  Grantham ;  but  I  was  desperately  afraid  she  would  refuse.' 

Maggie  shook  her  head  a  little  sadly.  '  I  fear  she  did  not  cue 
enough  to  refuse,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

*We  will  discuss  that  by-and-by,'  said  Trafford  in  the  same 
tone. 

While  Mr  Bolton,  who  did  not  catch  the  asides,  was  saying, 
'  You  may  laugh  if  you  like,  Mr  Trafford,  but  Maggie  has  been  a 
blessing  to  ma  The  kindest,  wisest  little  companion  that  could 
have  been  sent  to  a  poor  old  fellow  thrown  on  his  beam  ends  like 
myself.* 

*  Laugh  ! '  exclaimed  Trafford,  with  much  earnestness,  *  I  meant 
what  I  said.  Your  opinion  is  an  article  of  faith  with  me,  of  which 
Miss  Grey  is  quite  aware.' 

*  If  you  are  both  going  to  persist  in  such  barefaced  panegyrics,* 
said  Maggie,  rallying  herself  from  her  confusion,  and  laughing  and 
blushing  very  prettily,  *  I  shall  run  away  and  leave  you  to  pour 
out  your  own  tea.' 

*  Heaven  forbid  ! '  cried  Trafford  piously.  *  We  will  not  breathe 
another  syllable  of  praise.  Thank  you,'  as  he  received  bis  cupt 
*  I  think  the  last  time  you  had  the  pleasure  of  pouring  out  tea  for 
me  was  in  Paris,  under  poor  Mrs  Berry's  auspices.  What  an  unfor- 
tunate affair  that  marriage  of  hers  was.' 

*  Do  you  know  I  think  Mrs  Berry  is  really  happier  now  than 
wneii  oh?  was  running  after  imaginary  grand  people  in  Paris.  She 
must  be,  for  she  is  rully  and  congenially  employed  ;  and  after  all, 
that  must  be  nearly  all  that  is  necessary.' 

*  Not  a  bad  definition  of  happiness — eh,  Bolton?  but  just  a  little 
more  completes  it.' 

*  What  more  % '  asked  Mr  Bolton,  who  was  eiy  oying  his  tea  by  tke 
open  window. 
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'  Well,  congenial  companionship  as  well  as  employment,  that 
■applies  the  whole  of  wliat  is  necessary  in  yoai  estimation,  does  it 
not,  Miss  Grey  ) ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Uaggie,  with  a  little  feint  sigh. 

The  eTCning  went  over  with  marvellooa,  chanmng  rapidity. 
The  invalid  wbs  wheeled  oat  on  the  sands,  and  both  his  friends 
accompanied  hiii,  There  was  something  contagions  in  the  sort  of 
controlled  joyousness  tiiat  seemed  to  glow  through  Trafford's 
manner  and  rangont  in  his  voice.  He  did  the  principal  part  of 
the  talking,  and  amused  his  listeners  by  a  description  of  his  expe- 
riences in  conrt,  which  highly  delighted  Mr  Bolton. 

The  air  was  delicious ;  the  sunset  hues  divine ;  the  ripple  for-  . 
ward  and  soft  caressing  backward  sweep  of  the  wavelets,  sweetest 
music.    But  at  last  Mr  Bolton  decided  to  return  to  the  house.    It 
had  been,  he  said,  a  very  happy  day,  but  he  was  tired,  and  bid 
Trafford  and  Maggie  good  night  as  they  went  ui. 

'  Come,  Miss  Gh«y,  the  evening  is  heavenly;  take  one  turn  more 
on  the  b^ch  before  you  imprison  yourself  for  the  night.  Consider, 
I  am  only  free  for  a  couple  of  days  ;  yon  ought  to  indulge  me  a 
little ;  besides,  I  want  to  talk  about  Miss  Oiantham.' 

'Very  well,' said  Maggie;  and  they  walked  slowly  away  down 
the  garden .  Bight  or  wrong  it  was  very  delightfuL  No  one  was 
there  to  find  fault  or  notice  the  unorthodox  proceeding. 

'I  imagine,'  said  Trafford,  after  a  long,  delicious  silence,  'that 
you  think  Miss  Grantham  was  too  ready  to  part  with  yon  1 ' 

'  I  thought  more  of  it  when  I  first  came  down  here.  I  am  iu  a 
more  healthy  frame  of  mind  now.' 

'  I  rather  think  yours  an  unusually  healtiiy  mind ;  bat  you  are 
mistaken  if  yon  think  Margaret  is  not  fondly  attached  to  you. 
She  is,  and  yet  it  is  possible  she  may  wound  you.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, let  that  distress  you.  She  is  too  true  heraelf  not  to  love  you, 
and  when  you  meet  again  you  will  be  better  friends  than  ever. 
Why,  you  saved  her  life.' 

'  Still  love — I  mean  affection— cannot  be  bought.  Xeither  gold 
nor  self-sacrifice  avail  much.' 

'  What  can  win  love,  then  t '  asked  Trafford  in  a  low  tone. 

'  Oh,  I  cannot  tell.  I  feel  inclined  to  ask  yon,  and  then  practise 
the  spell  on  Miss  Qrantham.  I  do  want  her  to  love  me  as  if  we 
were  equals,  for  equality  is  the  soul  of  love  and  friendship,' 

'That  was  always  your  doctrine,  and  I  believe  it  has  much  truth' 

'  I  am  sure  oi  it.' 
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"  And — ^forgiye  me  if  I  speak  too  freely — do  you  never  give  any 
regretful  thoughts  to  poor  Torchester  ? ' 

'  Never.  I  like  him  very  much,  but  I  have  never  regretted  nol 
taking  advantage  of  his  bo3rish  fancy.  I  should  not  have  been 
happy.    You  could  not  imagine  me  a  countess.' 

'  Yes,  I  could,'  said  Tra£fbrd,  with  a  gay  laugh, '  a  very  charming 
little  countess  ;  but  I  would  rather  not' 

*  Of  course  I  know  that,'  returned  Maggie,  laughing  also.  He 
was  so  frank  and  pleasant  and  unloverlike  that  she  was  growing 
delightfully  at  home  with  him.  She  did  not  notice  that  he  tamed 
and  looked  steadily  at  her,  for  she  herself  was  watching  the  first 
moonbeams  gleaming  out  over  the  smooth  sea. 

'  How  did  you  like  the  books  I  sent  you  1 '  was  his  next  qnestion. 

'Very  much — especially  an  article  in  that  review  on  "French 
and  English  fiction."  The  writer  knows  women  wonderfully.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  he  knew  every  thought  of  mine,  my  courage 
and  cowardice — everything.  Is  it  not  wonderful  a  man  could 
write  like  this  ? — for  I  suppose  it  was  written  by  a  man.' 

'  I  am  glad  it  pleased  you ;  very  glad ;  for  I  am  rather  interested 
in  the  writer.    Have  you  heard  from  Miss  Qrantham  lately  ? ' 

*  No,  not  for  a  fortnight.' 

*  She  is  to  be  in  town  on  Monday,  I  think,  for  some  f^te  or 
entertainment ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Sir  Hugh  Erskine  has 
been  hanging  about  her  at  Cowes.' 

*  So  am  I.  I  cannot  bear  Sir  Hugh.  But,  Mr  Trafford,  I  must 
go  in,  and  you  would  like  a  cigar ;  so  good-night :  we  ana  close  to 
the  garden-gate.' 

*  Must  you  go  ]    Well,  good-night' 

It  was  perhaps  inadvertence,  but  he  held  her  hand  rather  too 
long  for  the  preservation  of  that  calm,  equable  condition  of  friend- 
ship which  she  flattered  herself  she  had  been  successful  in  attain- 
ing. 

*  Gracious  goodness,  Maggie  I  did  you  go  out  again,  and  have  you 
been  walking  till  this  hour— just  nine  o'clock — with  Mr  Traflford  ? 
If  Miss  Qrantham  was  here,  wouldn't  you  catch  it ;  but  don't  you 
be  afraid,  I  won't  peacli,' 

*  Was  it  very  wrong  to  stay  out  with  him  1 '  said  Maggie  anxiously. 
*  I  will  not  do  so  again,' — and  she  escaped  to  her  own  room,  too 
happy  at  this  renewal  of  the  old  easy,  delightful  intercourse  to  reason 
or  resolve  or  torment  herself. 

Ma^e  was  reading  the  morning  paper  to  Mr  Bolton  the  next 
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day  when  Trafford  came  in,  and  she  thought  he  looked  grave  and 
l^eoccnpied.  After  a  few  words  of  greeting  she  rose  to  leave  the 
room.  Trafford  offered  no  opposition  to  her  retreat,  bnt  rather 
facilitated  it  by  opeuiag  the  door. 

'  I  suppose  Mr  Trafford  has  taken  your  place  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman,' said  Mrs  Berry,  who,  with  a  large  apron  over  her  neat 
morning  dress,  was  making  some  pastry.  '  If  you  don't  mind,  he 
will  cut  you  oEt.' 

Maggie  eat  down  and  laughed  merrily  at  the  idea  of  a  rivalry 
between  herself  and  Trafford  for  the  possession  of  Mr  Bolton's 
money. 

'  Oh,  you  think  yourself  very  clever,  I  dare  say,  but  I  have  seen 
a  deal  more  of  life  than  yon  have  ;  and  mark  my  words,  that  Traf- 
ford is  no  friend  of  yours.  I  suppose  hell  be  wanting  some  dinner 
by-and-by.    What  shall  I  give  him  ;  you  know  what  he  Ukee  % ' 

'  Indeed  I  do  not  Send  up  some  of  your  nice  cutlete  when  Mr 
Bolton  takes  his  luncheon,  and  ask  if  Mr  Trafford  will  dine,  and  at 
what  hour.' 

'A  latedinnec!  Lor*,  Maggie,  don't  put  it  into  their  heads.  Fet- 
haps  the  old  gentleman  may  be  wanting  it  regular  after.' 

'  Oh,  he  must  take  his  food  ae  the  doctors  direct' 

Mrs  Berry  prattled  on  for  awhile,  till  Maggie,  finding  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  escaped  to  the  parlour,  and  busied  herself  with 
her  hostess's  books. 

After  their  early  dinner,  finding  that  Mr  Bolton  was  still  occu- 
pied with  his  visitor,  she  got  her  hat  and  a  book,  and  telliug  Mn 
Berry  she  would  go  to  the  seat  on  the  crag  to  read  awhile,  she  stole 
quietly  away  by  the  road,  so  as  not  to  be  perceived  from  the  draw- 
ing-room windows. 

'  I  am  sure  it  does  nut  do  poor  Mr  Bolton  much  good,  these 
London  visitors  ;  he  hasn't  eat  two  bites,'  said  Mrs  Berry  ruefully, 
as  Maggie  left  the  room-  '  I  am  afraid  your  master  is  not  quite  ao 
well  to-day,  Thomas,'  she  continued. 

'  Well,  mum,  he  does  seem  a  little  flustered  like,  but  Mr  Trafford 
bsure  tocheerhimup.  Dinner  at  six,  if  you  please ;  andwillyon 
try  and  get  some  fish,  and  anything  else  nice  and  tasty  you  can 
think  of  r 

'  Fish  ! '  almost  screamed  Mrs  Berry ; '  why,  if  s  half-past  two  now. 
Ill  go  and  see  about  it  at  once.' 

Meantime  Maggie  had  sat  for  some  time,  alternately  trying  m 
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read  and  gazing  out  to  sea  dreamily.  At  length  ehe  dosed  her 
book,  and,  laying  it  aside,  began  to  plan  a  letter  to  Miss  Qrantham. 
She  must  write  and  tell  her  of  Mr  TrafiEbrd's  visit ;  and  this  was 
no  trifling  undertaking.  It  made  her  hot  to  think  of  it  She  un- 
tied her  hat  and  placed  it  on  her  knee.  She  had  not  sat  long  thus, 
a  pretty  little  picture  in  her  fresh  black-and-white  muslin  dress, 
her  scarf  partly  fallen  off  one  shoulder,  and  her  thoughtful  face, 
with  its  earnest  eyes  and  tender  mouth,  framed  in  a  background  of 
rock  and  wild  flowers  and  trailing  leaves,  her  hands  resting  on  the 
brim  of  her  hat — she  had  not  s^it  long  thus  meditating,  when  Traf- 
ford  joined  her.  She  scarcely  felt  surprised,  but  she  determined 
to  leave  him  as  soon  as  she  could  effect  a  retreat  in  good  order. 

^  I  rather  think  Bolton  will  not  thank  me  for  banishing  you  this 
whole  morning ;  but  I  could  not  help  it.' 

*  No,  no  !  It  must  be  delightful  to  him  to  have  you  here.'  A 
long  silence. 

'  What  a  charming  nook  this  is.  I  suppose  you  often  come  here 
to  read?' 

*Not  very  often.  It  is  an  awkward  place  for  Mr  Bolton's 
chair.  I  only  indulge  in  reading  here  when  I  have  uotliing  else 
to  do.' 

No  reply  to  this.  A  deep  gravity,  almost  sternness,  gathered 
over  Mr  Trafford's  countenance. 

*  As  you  have  finished  your  talk  with  Mr  Bolton,  I  dare  say  ha 
will  be  ready  for  the  paper ;  I  had  better  go  to  him.'  She  took  up 
her  hat. 

*  No,  he  is  not,  I  assure  you.  He  is  gone  out  by  this  time.  He 
does  not  want  you ;  but  I  do.  I  have  something  to  teU  you ! 
Something  to  ask  you,  and,'  coming  a  little  closer,  and  leaning  his 
arm  on  the  back  of  the  seiit,  nearly  over  her  shoulder,  *  I  dare  say 
you  know  very  well  what  it  is.'  His  first  slight  hesitation  had 
completely  vanished  by  the  time  he  reached  this  part  of  Lis  speech. 

Maggie  was  much  impressed  by  the  gravity  of  his  manner ;  but 
his  proposing  for  her  was  an  event  so  far  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities in  her  estimation,  that  she  exclaimed,  honestly  enough,  *  I 
do  not,  indeed  ! '  raising  her  eyes  to  his  as  she  spoke.  Whatever 
it  was  she  read  there,  she  did  not  look  up  again. 

'  I  always  beHeve  you,'  he  resumed  ;  *  yet  I  have  flattereil  myself 
there  was  such  a  thorough  sympathy  between  us,  that,  whether  ac- 
ceptable or  not,  you  must  have  known  I  love  you — ^that  I  have 
loved  you  almost  ever  since  I  knew  you.' 


.-; 
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He  spoke  softly  and  Teiy  calmly  ;  but  Maggie  could  not  reply. 
The  astonisliing  coufession,  the  terror  of  so  much  joy,  struck  her 

'  This  is  what  I  have  to  tell  you.  What  I  have  to  ask  is,  that 
yoa  will  love  me  % ' 

Maggie  felt  she  must  speak ;  she  had  tursed  quite  pale,  and  now 
began  nervously  lolling  up  the  long  ends  of  ribbon  that  adorned 
her  hat,  with  trembling  hands. 

'  Every  one  will  think  you  mad,'  she  exclaimed  at  last,  the  up- 
permost thou^t  getting  utterance  somehow ; '  there  is  no  equality 
between  us.' 

'  For  God's  sake,'  said  Trafford,  with  great  eamestneas, '  do  not 
let  any  false  pride  stand  between  us.  I  have  not  acted  with  either 
sense  or  judj^ent ;  but  now— let  nothing  separate  us.  My  life  is 
in  your  hands ! ' 

'  And  mine  in  yours,'  said  Maggie  ;  the  supreme  importance  of 
Uie  moment  lifting  her  over  smaller  doubts  and  shyness.  '  If  yoa 
are  not  sure  of  your  own  courage  and  constancy,  let  what  you  hav6 
said  be  forgotten.  Ob  !  look  into  your  soul,  and  see  if  I  am  really 
worth  to  you  all  you  imagine  !    I  can  bear  a  good  deal ;  but  not 

to  lose  you  once! '    She  stopped  abruptly;  the  enthusiasm 

which  had  nerved  her  to  speak  so  boldly  dying  out. 

Trafford  caught  her  hand  in  both  of  his.  '  I  am  not  quite  un- 
worthy of  you,  dearest,'  he  said,  while  his  eyes  lit  up  and  a  dark 
flush  passed  over  his  cheek.  '  I  know  well  how  necessary  you  are 
to  me.  I  have  suffered  enough  from  sacrificing  natural  instinct  to 
conventionality.  Then,  Maggie,  if  you  believe  that  I  am  true  and 
loyal,  you  will  not  refuse  to  be  my  wife  1 '  he  pressed  her  hand  al- 
most painfully,  and  went  on  hastily,  *  I  must  confess  that  I  deeply, 
bitterly  regret  sot  having  sought  you  in  my  comparative  prosperity, 
as  my  heart  prompted.  Now  I  have  bat  broken  fortunes  to  offer 
you  !  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  a  hero  ;  I  am  a  very  fallible  mor- 
tal.   Will  you  take  me  with  all  my  imperfectionB ) ' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Maggie  slowly,  but  leaving  her  hand  in  his. 
'  You  did  not  think  it  possible  to  raise  me  to  your  own  level  before 
troubles  came.  Well,  I  am  a  fitter  helpmate  fur  arealworkerthan 
for  a  fine  gentleman  ;  but ' 

'  I  acknowledge  that  you  wonld  have  been  braver  and  truer  had 
you  been  in  my  place,'  interrupted  Trafford. 

'  No,'  replied  Maggie,  looking  down  ; '  I  should  then  have  been  ■ 
man,  and  felt  the  force  of  more  worldly  motives.' 
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Trufford  smiled,  and  y entored  to  kias  the  hand  he  held  so  closely. 
Maggie  withdrew  it,  as  he  continued : 

*  But,  if  you  have  even  a  little  liking  for  me,  grant  me  plenaiy 
absolution  ;  besides,  I  must  remind  you  that  you  never  granted  me 
a  glimpse  of  anything  like  preference.  At  Grantham,  I  thou^ 
you  were  absolutely  indifferent.  Since  that,  I  have  imagined  an- 
other had  its  share  of  your  obstinate  avoidance  of  me ;  but  now— 
give  me  your  hand  again,  give  me  your  heart  1 ' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Maggie,  her  lips  quivering,  and  great  unshed  tears 
brimming  up  in  her  eyes,  as  she  gave  it  to  him.  '  I  have  tried  so 
hard  not  to  love  you.  Oh !  how  angry  every  one  will  be !  Mr 
Bolton  and  Miss  Qrantham.    What  wiH  Miss  Grantham  say  % ' 

Unconsciously,  she  drew  closer  to  him,  and  her  hand  pressed 
more  tightly  on  his. 

*  Why  tMnk  of  them  ? '  exclaimed  Trafford ;  hitherto  he  had 
spoken  with  studied  calmness,  as  if  to  disturb  her  as  little  as  he 
could;  but  now  he  let  the  emotion  he  felt  speak  in  his  voice. 
*  Think  of  me  ;  think  of  the  happiness  you  give,  my  own  darliT\g ! ' 
clasping  his  arms  round  her,  he  at  last  sought  the  sweet,  sad  month,' 
for  which  he  had  often  pined,  and  pressed  upon  it  a  kiss  so  long, 
so  tender,  so  impassioned,  that  Maggie  felt  as  if  her  soul  was  drawn 
through  her  lips. 

'  I  do  think  of  you,'  said  she  in  a  low,  trembling  voice,  as  he 
slowly  released  her.  '  But  I  dread  so  much  their  anger  for  you. 
Mr  Bolton  !  How  shall  I  ever  go  in  and  speak  to  him  1  How  will 
you  tell  himT 

Trafford  smiled.  *  I  have  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  try  my 
chance  to-day,  and  that,  if  successful,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  offer 
his  congratulations  to  my  intended.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  told  him  already  f  said  Mag- 
gie, turning  pale.    '  I  shall  dread  to  see  him.' 

'  In  short,'  exclaimed  Trafford, '  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  bug- 
bear of  my  friends  and  relations,  the  sooner  we  are  married  the 
better  ;  and  you  must  hear  what  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject  this 
evening,  or  to-morrow  morning.  You  are  too  frank  and  real  to 
stand  on  punctilio,  and,  knowing  me  so  well  as  you  certainly  do,  it 
cannot  be  like  beginning  the  great  journey  with  a  stranger.' 

'  No  3 '  with  a  shy  smile  and  bright  glance  up  at  him.  *  A  quiet 
real  home  with  you,  where  I  can  be  busy  and  of  use,  would  be  very 
pweet ;  but  just  now,  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  am  terrified  or 
happy.' 
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Here  the  tears  overflowed  Uieir  resctroira  bo  quickly,  tliat  she 
was  obliged  to  cover  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 

TtaSbrd  wisely  refrained  from  indulging  in  another  kiss,  thongh 
strongly  tempted  Mag^e  was  so  tremnlous,  so  shaken,  that  he 
feared  to  agitate  her  more.  Gradually  he  drew  her  into  calmer 
conversation,  and,  with  exqniaito  tact,  assisted  her  to  regain  com- 
posure. It  was  very  delicious  to  Te<sll  their  first  meetings  and 
their  delightful  drive  in  Paris.  '  Yon  little  knew  how  desperately 
inclined  I  whs  to  run  away  witii  you  that  evening  when  we  wan- 
dered by  the  lake.' 

'  It  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to  run  away  with  me,  against 
my  will/  returned  Maggie. 

'  And  would  it  have  been  quite  against  your  will  I ' 

'  Yes,  certainly  then.  But  it  is  frightfully  late  ;  we  most  go  in, 
Mr  Trafford." 

'  Mr  Trafford  !  What  a  little  formalist !  Do  you  mean  to  call 
me  Mr  Trafford  all  the  days  of  your  life  1 ' 

'  I  believe  sa    I  have  ^ways  thought  of  you  as  Mr  Trafford.' 

'  Bat  we  have  changed  all  that,'  said  he,  rising  and  drawing  her 
arm  within  his  own. 

To  meet  Mr  Bolton  with  all  her  iniquity  upon  her  head  was  a 
tremendous  trial  to  Maggie,  as  Trafford,  half-amused,  half-sympa- 
thetic, observed.  Having  Ailly  and  completely  made  up  his  own 
mind  as  to  what  was  best  and  pleasantest  to  do,  he  could  not  see 
the  great  importance  Maggie  attached  to  the  opinions  of  other 
people. 

'  Well,  my  dear  Sir,  we  have  come  to  claim  your  congratulations,' 
he  said,  with  enviable  coolness,  taking  ^a&Jicm^t  band  and  laying 
it  within  that  of  the  invalid. 

'  You  have  them,'  said  Mr  Bolton,  holding  it  kindly,  though 
Maggie  fancied  there  was  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  his  tone,  '  and  I 
think  there  is  that  in  both  of  you  to  make  each  other  happy-' 

'  I  hope  yon  are  not  very  angry,'  faltered  Maggi& 

'  Angry !  No,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have  no  right  to  b&  I 
think  you  are  both  very  excusable.  Now  you  are  probably  not 
aware  that  it  is  six  o'clock,  and  dinner  is  ready.' 

'  Certainly  not ! '  cried  Maggie,  flying  away,  glad  to  be  alone 
wen  for  a  few  minutes. 

Dinner  was  not  nearly  so  painful  as  Uiighthave  been  expected. 
Tiafford  and  Mr  Bolton  discuaaed  law  and  politics,  and  even  Uten- 
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ture,  with  ease  and  apparent  unconcern,  while  Mrs  Berry,  in  the 
regions  below,  marvelled  much  at  her  young  friend  joining  tlia 
gentlemen  at  their  repast.  She  had  merely  said  hastily  that  shs 
would  tell  her  all  by-and-by,  as  they  encountered  in  the  halL  So 
Mrs  Berry  was  obliged  to  wait. 

'  Depend  upon  it,'  she  said  to  Sarah,  in  the  *  strong  necessity'  of 
•peaking  to  some  one,  *  he  has  been  and  told  that  Trafford  how  he 
intends  making  her  his  heiress,  and  shut  him  up  1    I  heard  them 
speaking  very  low  and  earnest  just  after  lunch,  when  I  was  put- 
ting a  clean  toilette  cover  on  Mr  Bolton's  dressing-table  ;  and  thafi 
the  reason  she's  gone  in  to  dinner.' 
'  Well,  'm,  I  was  thinking  as  Mr  Traflfbrd  was  her  young  man.' 
'  Bless  us  and  save  us,  Sarah,  what  put  that  in  your  head.' 
But  Mrs  Berry's  curiosity  was  not  destined  to  be  quickly  allayed. 
After  dinner  Mr  Bolton  elected  to  sit  at  the  open  window,  and 
Maggie,  to  avoid  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  talking,  gladly  read  the 
neglected  morning  paper ;  while  Trafford  loimged  in  an  easy-chair 
near  her,  in  a  state  of  tranquil  enjoyment,  not  often  or  long  to  he 
enjoyed  in  this  weary  world.    At  last  Mr  Bolton  said  he  was  tired 
and  would  go  to  bed.    Trafford  assisted  the  excellent  Thomas  to 
wheel  his  master  to  his  bed-room ;  returning,  he  found  the  lamp  lil 
and  Maggie  drawing  forth  her  work  at  the  centre  table. 
Trafford  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  on  the  hearth-rug. 

*  I  suppose  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  say  good- 
night just  yet/  said  he. 

*  Perhaps  not,'  said  Maggie,  shyly. 

Trafford  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  and,  leaning  his  elbow  on  it, 
looked  at  the  pretty,  busy  white  hands,  the  tenderly-curved  throat, 
the  half -averted  head,  for  a  minute  or  two  in  expressive  silence, 
while  Maggie,  in  her  quick-beating  heart,  felt  how  delightful  yet 
how  awful  it  was  to  be  alone  with  him  on  such  terms. 

'  Maggie,'  he  said  at  length,  and  his  voice  sounded  like  a  caress, 
*  Maggie,  what  are  you  thinking  of  % ' 

*  Oh,  Miss  Grantham  !    I  can  think  of  nothing  else.' 

She  pushed  away  her  work,  and  clasped  her  hands  in  a  sort  of 
despair. 

*  Flattering  to  me.' 

*  But  can  you  wonder  at  it  %  She  will  think  me  treacherous^ 
everything  that  is  bad.' 

*  *  She  shall  not.    I  intend  to  see  her  myself  on  Tuesday,  and  to 
explain  everything.    I  am  fond  of  Margaret  Grantham.     Thou|^ 
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ire  may  uot  see  much  of  each  other  is  fntnre,  I  should  not  like 
jon  to  lose  her  friendship.' 

'  Will  it  not  be  dreadful  to  have  to  tell  her  1 ' 

'  A  little  awkward  to  get  into  tlie  eabject,  but  easy  enough  after. 
Leave  it  all  to  me.  Do  not  disturb  the  first  happy  hours  I  have 
known  for  more  than  twelve  long  months  by  conjuring  up  unplea- 
santness ;  let  us  talk  of  your  relations.  Shall  I  write  and  ask 
Uacle  Qrey  forhis  blessing  and  consent  1' 

'  Ah,  yes  I  poor  dear  Uncle  Orey  !    You  are  veiy  good  and  kind.' 

She  stretched  her  hand  out  tender^,  and  did  not  r^iain  posses- 
sion of  it  for  a  long  time. 

'  You  must  go  away  thoa  to-morrow ! '  she  exclaimed  at  length, 
after  some  laughing  conjectures  as  to  what  Aunt  Orey  and  Aunt 
Torchester  respectively  would  say,  and  the  Earl,  and  especially 
Cousin  John,  and  much  loving  talk  that  would  scarce  read  sensible 

'  Yes,  I  must  indeed.  I  suppose  you  would,  on  the  whole,  prefer 
my  remaining  here  1 ' 

'  I  perfectly  dread  being  alone.  I  shall  imagine  all  sorts  of 
things.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  in  writing  to  Uncle  Qrey, 
would  it  not  be  as  welt  to  mention  that  we  hope  to  arrange  every- 
thing, eo  as  to  be  married  about  the  tweaty-fiist  of  next  month  1 ' 
and  Trafford  watched  the  effect  of  this  coup. 

'  The  twenty-first  of  next  mouth,'  repeated  Maggie,  opening  her 
eyes  in  amazement.    '  Why  that  is  barely  three  weeks  off  1 ' 

'  Just  so.  Have  you  any  reasonable  reason  against  it  %  What 
is  the  use  of  prolonging  an  uncomfortable  transition  state,  exposed 
to  the  heavy  fire  of  remonstrances  which  you  seem  to  anticipate  1 
You  will  be  your  own  sweet,  fmnk  self,  and  not  raise  unnecessary 
difficulties  r 

'  It  is  all  so  wonderful,  so  astonishing,'  murmured  Ma^ie ;  '  but 
nothing  can  be  settled  till  you  see  Miss  Qrantham.  Oh,  do  wTit« 
and  tell  me  aU  she  says  !' 

'  She  shall  write  to  you  herself.  Yes,  she  shall ! '  in  reply  to  an 
incredulous  shake  of  the  head. 

'  And  now,  Mr  Trafford — well — Geoffrey — you  must  go.  Look, 
it  is  ten  o'clock,  and  I  have  to  see  Uis  Berry  yet.' 

'  Do,  and  tell  her  you  have  agreed  to  take  me  for  better,  foi 
worse.  This  day's  proceedings  require  explanation,  so  goixl-ni^lit, 
darling,  and  du  uot  let  any  one  or  anything  frighten  or  disturb  yoQ. 
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Beinember  you  are  promised  and  pledged  to  me/ — and  Traffoid 
drew  her  closely  to  him,  and  looked  intently,  almost  sternly  into 
her  eyes — *  I  will  hold  you  to  it'  Then  relaxing  into  a  smile,  as 
he  met  her  half -wondering  glance, '  1  am  quite  capable  of  desperate 
deeds,  though  you  may  not  think  so !  Another-  kiss,  Maggi&  I 
really  am  a  model  of  moderation  ;  we  have  been  absolutely  engaged 
for  six  or  seven  hours,  and  I  have  had  but  one !  now,  one  more ! 
Ah  !  little  witch  !  why  do  I  love  you  so  much  % ' 

4t  *  *  *  *  4t  4c 

*  I  declare  to  goodness,  Maggie,  you  could  knock  me  down  with 
a  feather,'  exclaimed  Mrs  Berry,  sitting  down  suddenly  as  if  un- 
able to  stand,  about  half  an  hour  after  Trafford  had  torn  himself 
away,  when  Maggie  had,  with  much  circumlocution  and  many 
break  downs,  given  her  the  startling  intelligence  that  Trafford  had 
proposed,  had  been  accepted,  and  had  made  it  all  right  with  Mr 
Bolton,  (ka,  <&c.,  <kc. 

^What  in  the  world  will  Miss  Grantham  say — and  the  Earll 
My  gracious,  Maggie,  you  have  fixed  yourself  on  to  some  one  !  but 
if  he  has  no  money  what  are  you  to  do  ? ' 

*  I  never  thought  of  that  He  knows  best.  I  leave  everything 
to  him/ 

'  And  how  sly  you  have  been  !  now  teU  the  truth,  didn't  yoa 
know  he  was  after  you  in  Paris  1  Was  that  the  reason  you  refused 
my  lord  ?  You  would  have  been  better  off  as  the  Countess  of 
Torchester.  And  what's  to  become  of  poor  Mr  Bolton  when  you 
are  off  honeymooning  ? ' 

*  Yes,  dear  Mrs  Berry,  something  must  be  done  for  him.' 

*  Well  to  be  sure,  it's  all  like  a  book ;  and  what  shall  we  give 
them  for  dinner  to-morrow  ?  Oh,  you  leave  it  to  me,  do  you  T  I 
daresay  you  are  above  dinners  now ;  but  mark  me,  if  you  want  to 
keep  a  man  sweet  and  civil,  feed  him  !  They  are  all  alike.  Lord, 
Maggie,  you'll  be  first  cousin  to  the  Earl,  and  niece  to  my  lady  the 
Countess  !  People  like  them  will  never  let  a  blood  relation  come 
to  poverty.  If  ever  a  girl  was  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  hm 
mouth  you  are  that  girl  1 ' 
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Trafford  had  quite  as  much  plnck  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
health)'  Englishmen,  and  rather  more  Strang^  of  irill  than  is  poo- 
teased  by  the  generality  ;  neverthelesa  he  could  not  help  smiling 
to  himself  at  his  own  embarrassment  as  he  proceeded  westwards  to 
keep  his  appointment  with  Miss  Grantham. 

ITie  young  heiress  had  found  a  few  lines  from  him  on  her  arrival 
from  Cowes,  in  which  he  merely  said—'  I  shall  call  upon  you  to- 
morrow at  eleven,  if  not  forbidden.  I  am  about  to  commit  what 
my  "friends  and  the  public"  will  consider  an  act  of  imprudence, 
and  as  yon  are  the  most  unworldly  and  imprudent  of  the  family,  I 
look  for  your  countenance  and  support ;  you  must  therefore  give 
me  a  few  momenta  of  your  valuable  time,' 

To  which,  the  first  post  brought  him  this  curt  reply. 

'  DsAB  Gboffkey, — At  eleven.     With  pleasure. 

'Yours,  M.  O.' 

It  is  an  awkward  position,  that  of  announcing  your  intended 
marriage  with  one  woman,  to  another  who  has  made  yon  an  offer 
and  been  rejected.  But  Trafford  was  resolved  that  UiseOrantbam 
should  learn  the  history  of  his  relations  with  Maggie  from  his  own 
hps,  and  before  any  other  individual. 

Miss  Grantham  received  him  in  her  private  sitting-room,  where 
the  blazing  July  sun  was  toned  down  by  rose-colour  blinds,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  full  of  perfume  from  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
All  that  ta8t«  and  modern  luxury  could  contribute  of  comfort  and 
beauty  was  there  assembled,  yet  the  lovely  possessor  (and  Trafford 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  she  was  lovely,  as  she  received  him 
with  her  usual  graceful  cordiality)  had  heavy  eyes  and  an  air  of 
depression. 

'  Well,  Geoffrey,  so  you  have  come  to  make  your  confession  to 
me  at  lest,'  eaid  she,  as  Trafford  sat  down  on  the  ottoman  beside 
Iter.  '  Shall  /  tell  you  the  heads  of  the  discourse,  and  save  yon 
th«  trouble  of  trying  to  blush  i ' 

'  I  should  like  to  hear  your  version ;  but  I  have  no  intention  nl 
blushinfi,  there  is  nothing  to  blush  for.' 
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*  In  one  sense,  I  am  sore  not  I  only  thought  of  your  pombk 
bashfolness.  WeH,  Geoffiney,  you  have  come  to  confide  in  me  that 
yon  are  in  love  w^  i  little  Maggie,  and  intend  to  propose  for  her 
forthwith.' 

'  Margaret,  you  are  positively  uncanny,'  exclaimed  Traffofd,  in 
no  small  surprise.    '  £[as  Maggie  written  to  you  f ' 

'  Little  traitress !  no.  Then  you  have  absolutely  proposed  and 
been  accepted  ?  I  thought  there  would  be  a  little  more  time  be- 
fore us.* 

'  Why,  my  dear  cousin  ?  You  are  not  going  to  declare  against 
me  ?    I  have  quite  counted  on  you.' 

'  And  you  m;\y,  G^ff,  dear  old  Mend  Oh  I  it  is  a  despente 
act !  But  if  you  have  asked  her,  and  you  are  sure  she  loves  you, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said ;  still  I  will  say  that  I  am  very,  very 
sorry.  As  if  it  was  not  bad  enough  to  lose  your  money  and  have 
to  work  for  bare  existence,  you  must  hamper  yourself  with  an  in- 
congruous engagement  You  would  do  twice  as  well  without  it 
It  will  be  a  millstone  round  your  neck.' 

'  An  engagement  probably  would ;  but  I  do  not  intend  it  to  be 
one.  I  have  nearly  persuaded  Maggie  that  our  wisest  x>lan  would 
be  to  marry  some  time  about  the  end  of  this  month,  and  I  look  to 
pou  to  complete  her  conviction.' 

*  Geoffrey,  you  are  certainly  the  most  audacious  man  living,'  cried 
Miss  Qrantham,  laughing.  '  I  know  it  is  waste  of  words  to  talk 
to  you  against  anything  you  have  resolved  upon  :  but  how  do  you 
mean  to  get  on  1  where  do  you  mean  to  live  ?  Oh,  it  is  too  dread- 
fully foolish  altogether,  and  so  out  of  place.  Not  that  I  mean  to 
say  a  word  against  Maggio.  She  is  a  dear  thing,  but  not  a  wife 
for  you — no.*  The  tears  sprung  to  Miss  Grantham's  eyes.  *  She 
is  a  little  tndtress !  To  think  of  the  many  times  we  have  talked 
about  you,  and  she  never  for  a  moment  admitted  that  you  were  in 
love  with  her.  She  alwajrs  denied  that  you  made  love  to  her ; ' 
and  Miss  Grantham  paced  to  and  fro. 

*  She  is  no  traitress,  and  I  never  did  make  love  to  her,  at  least, 
consciously,  nor  do  I  believe  she  ever  admitted  to  herself  that  I 
loved  her,  tibough  I  suppose  she  must  have  felt  I  did.  Tell  me  how 
you  knew  what  my  confession  was  to  be  ? ' 

'  I  always  had  an  instinctive  feeUng  that  Maggie  was  attractive 
to  you.  Something  in  your  voice  when  you  spoke  'to  her' — Miss 
Grantham  paused  for  a  moment,  and  a  contraction,  as  of  pain, 
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pBMfld  over  her  brow  as  she  noticed  the  tender  dreamy  far-off  look 
that  came  into  Trafford's  eyes,  the  soft  smile  that  stole  over  hii 
lips,  at  her  words,  but  he  did  not  heed  her — '  was  different  from 
ite  usual  tone,'  she  continued ;  'bat  that  day  at  the  Beeches,  wher 
Ma^e  came  unexpectedly  into  the  room,  I  saw  it  in  your  eyes 
The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  convinced  I  felt  that  yon  loved 
her,  and  would  marry  her  some  day.  Had  you  not  made  up  your 
mind  then  J ' 

'  I  had,'  he  replied, '  if  I  could  get  her  consent' 

'  Had  you  any  great  doubt  about  that  I '  asked  Miss  Grantham, 
elevating  her  eyebrows. 

'  Yea  '.  great  doubts.  Now  I  will  give  you  the  whole  hiatory  ; ' 
and  he  began  by  their  meeting  in  Paris,  which  he  scconnted  for  by 
his  attempt  to  rescue  Torchester  from  the  gambling  set  into  whicli 
he  had  fallen  ;  be  described  the  sort  of  curious  interest  he  took  at 
first  in  Maggie  because  she  was  so  different  from  the  people  aboot 
her,  and  then  because  of  the  blending  of  modes^  and  frankness, 
unselfishness  and  individuality,  which  cbaiacterised  her.  Her 
nnembarrassed  ease  with  himself,  as  though  be  were  completely 
ont  of  the  category  of  possible  lovera  ;  the  confidence  that  insensi- 
bly grew  up  between  them ;  the  tenderness  called  forth  by  her 
unprotected  loveliness  ;  the  admiration  ezdted  by  the  innate 
bravery,  the  high  spirit,  sheathed  in  the  velvet  softness  of  her 
nature.  In  short,  ^^^ord,  in  his  every-day  pbiaseology,  gave  a 
most  interesting  psychological  sketch  of  the  mutual  attraction  of 
two  kindred  spirits,  bat  wisely  left  out  of  sight  the  wildfire  which 
had  soon,  ^oagh  he  scarce  knew  when,  begun  to  flash  along  the 
electric  system  of  his  frame  at  the  touch  of  that  qoiet  little  orphan's 
hand,  the  glance  of  her  calm  sweet  eyea  *  I  only  regret  I  did  not 
ask  her  to  be  my  wife  long  ago.  It  seems  a  shiune  to  torn  to  her 
when  I  have  nothing  left  What  a  strong  hold  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  one's  class  have  over  us.  At  first  I  felt  such  a  marriage 
would  be  disastrons  and  ridiculous,  and  then  the  first  moment  I 
lost  my  self-control,  the  instant  I  overstepped  the  boundary  of 
quiet  friendship — Uaggie  shrank  so  visibly,  and  avoided  me  so 
Btwdily,  that  I  often  thought  she  really  did  not  care  forma  And 
now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  best  course  is  to  be  married 
right  off-  Where  could  Maggie  be  during  a  long  indefinitt  engage- 
mentl  while  I  should  be  feverish  and  unsettled.  Matrimony  is 
not  so  very  costly  as  we  shall  undertake  it.    I  dare  say  Maggie  will 
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not  mind  sharing  my  chambers  for  a  year  or  two  ;  at  all  erent^  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject' 

'  One  word,  Geoffrey  !  Did  yon  know  that  she  was  at  Qrantham 
last  winter  when  you  came  down  with  me  1 ' 

'  No  ;  but  I  confess  your  description  of  the  new  secretary  roused 
my  curiosity.' 

*  And  you  undertook  the  joTimey  to  satisfy  it  1  * 

*  Not  altogether.    I  was  very  pleased  to  be  with  you,  Margaret.' 

*  Do  not  tell  me  such  stories,  you  never  thought  abont  me,'  inter- 
rupted Miss  Grantham,  petulantly.  '  Then  Maggie  has  been  true 
always.  Poor  dear  thing,  she  must  have  been  unhappy  often,  and 
I  have  been  so  cross,  Geoff  I  she  shall  marry  you  whenever  you 
like,  m  write  to  her  to-day  and  tell  her.  so.  I  shall  have  no 
patience  with  her  if  she  contradicts  you,  when  you  love  her  so 
dearly  ;  and  you  do.  You  do  not  know  how  much  you  have  let 
me  see.  But,  Geofi&ey,  be  constant,  be  kind  I  If  hereafter  yon 
ever  regret  having  made  a  foolish  marriage — for  it  is  a  foolish 
marriage,  and  by-and-by,  being  a  man,  you  may  half  resent  the 
injury  to  your  prospects  and  social  standing — keep  it  to  yourself, 
don't  let  her  see  it,  for  though  I  feel  infinitely  vexed  that  she  ever 
came  in  your  way,  if  I  saw  you  change  to  her  and  break  her  heart, 
for  it  would  break  if  she  saw  you  changed,  I  would  hate  and  de- 
spise you.' 

*I  think,'  said  Trafford,  smiling  well  pleased,  *  you  may  trust  her 
with  me,  and  I  think  if  there  were  more  Margaret  Granthams  in 
the  world,  it  would  be  a  different  and  a  better  place.' 

*  God  knows  !  I  am  by  no  means  sure.  Now,  Geofl&^y,  what  do 
you  want  me  to  do  ?  to  tell  Tor  and  his  mother  %  * 

*  By  no  means.  I  shall  tell  every  one  who  need  be  acquainted, 
myself  ;  but  you  kindly  proposed  writing  to  Maggie  yourself,  if 
you  will  do  this,  it  will  be  a  favour  to  us  both.  She  is  awfully 
nervous  at  the  idea  of  universal  disapprobation.  Then  when  the 
general  howl  begins,  if  you  will  strike  in  with  a  different  key  it 
will  produce  a  great  effect,  but  I  really  only  care  for  your  own  fair 
self.     If  you  stand  by  me  the  rest  may  go.' 

*  I  will  do  that,  Geoffrey.    Are  you  going  ] ' 

*  Yes  I  have  troubled  you  long  enough.' 

*  Oh  no,  no  !  yet  you  had  better  go.  I  have  twenty  things  to 
do  before  that  horrid  fete  ! ' 

*  Wh»4t,  the  f dte  you  came  up  on  purpose  for  ? ' 

*  Yes.  and  I  must  go.    I  have  such  a  lovely  dress. 
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'Well,  good-bye  for  the  present.' 

■Remember  I  «hi>ll  goto  yoar  wedding,  ftnd  bring  Torcbeater 
with  me,"  cried  the  beiresB,  whoae  partisanBhip  grew  warmer  each 
moment.  '  Dear  Geoffrey,  how  I  hope  joa  may  be  happy  1  tbia 
is  good-bye  indeed  ! '  Aa'be  bent  forward  to  kiss  ber  brow,  she 
burst  into  tears,  threw  herself  for  an  iuatant  into  his  arms,  and 
ran  quickly  from  the  room. 

There  was  no  lovelier  woman  at  the  Marchionesti  of  mikhire's 
f^te  than  Uias  Grantham.  Her  cheek  bad  a  soft  glow,  her  eyes  a 
light  and  animation  that  gave  her  new  beauty. 

Sir  Hugh  Erskine  pronouncecl  her  perfect,  dazzling,  and  de- 
clared his  mind  to  be  made  up  that  to-morrow  he  would  secure 
this  exquisite  cr^iture  for  himself. 

When,  a  few  ddyu  after,  his  departure  for  a  lengthened  visit  to 
Palestine  and  the  East  was  aunounced,  to  the  delight  of  Lord 
Torcbester  and  several  others,  society  naturally  cor.cluded  that  he 
had  been  rejecttid. 

It  would  Hwell  the  uarrative  of  little  things  to  portentous  length 
were  all  the  doubts  and  self-tormentings  of  poor  Maggie  related, 
during  the  day  succeeding  Trafford's  departure.  The  greatest 
aggravation  of  her  uneasiness  arose  from  the  downcast  expieesioii 
of  Mr  Bolton's  face,  and  the  depressed  quiet  of  his  manner.  She 
felt  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye  every  time  she  looked  at  biin. 
Mrs  Berry,  too,  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  with  her  perpetual  'won' 
derings'  what  this  and  that  person  would  say,  her  coigectureo, 
speculations,  and  congratulations. 

Towards  evening  this  condition  of  things  as  regarded  Mr  Bolton 
became  so  intolerable  <  hat  Maggie  could  endure  it  no  longer.  '  It 
makes  me  miserable  to  see  you  look  so  sad,  dear  Mr  Bolton,'  she 
said,  drawing  a  footstool  beside  his  chair.  '  I  feel  a  sort  of  guilty 
creature  to  have  caused  you  uneasiness,  and  to  have  made  l&t 
Tnifford  care  about  me  ;  but— but,  I  cannot  help  it.' 

'  No,  no,  of  course  not,  my  dear,  and  personally  I  highly  approve 
his  choice ;  it  is  only  a  Uttle  startling  at  first,  and  I  was  so  is  hopea 
he  would  think  of  nothing  hut  his  profession  and  making  a  plac9 
for  himiwlf  I ' 

And  do  you  think  /  would  idle  him,  and  hold  him  back  in  ativ 
way  t '  cried  Maggie,  much  distressed-  '  If  you  think  it  right  and 
better  for  him,  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  him  up,  and  u<\<-r  we 
him  vxin  or — ' 
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'  My  dear  child,  you  could  not !  Mr  Trafford's  mind  is  thoiongiily 
made  up.  Neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any  one  else,  will  shake  his  pur- 
pose. He  is  no  inexperienced  boy  like  the  EarL  I  shotdd  never 
dream  of  opposing  him.  I  am  afraid  I  am  unkind  and  inconsider- 
ate to  you,  but  we  will  all  come  right  by-and-by ;  besides,  you  wiD 
be  a  terrible  loss  to  me.  You  must  allow  for  selfish  regrets,'  and 
he  took  her  hand  kindly. 

'  Ah ! '  said  Maggie,  pressing  her  cheek  against  the  feeble  hand 
that  held  hers,  *  you  must  come  and  live  near  Mr  Trafford  and— 
and  myself  when  things  are  settled — if  such  wonderful  things  can 
be  settled — and  then  I  can  still  be  your  daughter.' 

*  That  would  be  a  comfort,'  sighed  Mr  Bolton. 

'  I  will  never  leave  you  without  fmding  some  one  to  come  in  an£ 
read  and  write  for  you,  while  you  are  here,'  continued  Ma^e ; 
and  then  their  talk  flowed  on  kindly,  though  brokenly,  and  com- 
plete peace  was  established  between  them. 

The  next  day  brought  Maggie  an  enchanting  letter,  tender,  bright, 
and  full  of  quiet  humour  shining  through  its  deeper  feeling.  Of 
course  it  had  to  be  replied  to,  and  that  was  enough  joy  to  have  lit 
up  a  whole  week.  Gradually  the  astonishing  fact  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Trafford,  and  on  the  point  of  becoming  his  wife,  grew  de- 
lightfully familiar  to  Maggie's  mind,  and  its  more  awful  aspects 
disappeared  Then  came  a  welcome  epistle  from  dear  Miss  Grant- 
ham, beginning,  *  So  we  are  to  be  kinsfolk  as  well  as  acquaintance, 
dear  Maggie,'  and  continuing  in  the  kindest,  frankest  tone  to  de- 
scribe her  own  preparation  for  the  event,  and  her  completo  consent 
*  You  would  laugh  if  you  could  have  seen  Torchcster's  mingled 
amazement  and  amusement.  I  cannot  help  imagining  that  on  the 
whole  he  is  highly  delighted,  tliough  I  cannot  quite  understand 
him.  Of  course  it  seems  to  him — as  it  would  to  any  one — rather 
mad  of  Geoffrey  to  think  of  marrying  amj  one  just  now  ;  but  he 
has  always  been  so  thoroughly  independent,  such  a  Mentor  to 
Torchester  and  myself,  that  we  would  as  soon  think  of  dictatiu;: 
to  majesty  as  advising  him,  and  I  trust  in  heaven  all  will  go 
well  and  happily  with  you  both.  I  must,  however,  admit  that 
Lady  Torchester  is  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind.  She  was  here  to 
day  on  her  way  to  see  Geoffrey  to  remonstrate  with  him .  Mud 
effect  she  mil  produce  !  But  she  may  worry  him.  So  I  am  quite 
of  liis  opinion  that  the  sooner  you  are  married  the  better.  Lady 
Torcheater  and  every  one  else  must  then  therefore  ever  hold  the^' 
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peace ;  besides,  I  want  to  be  at  your  wedding,  and  cannot  poetpont. 
my  departure  for  our  cruise  much  longer.' 
'        'Aunt  Grey'  wrote  'after  her  kind,'  and  Trafford  was  mncb 
pleased  with  Uncle  Grey's  kindly  simple  reply  to  his  letter. 

There  is  no  more  to  tell.  One  chapter  of  a  woman's  life  is 
finished,  and  into  the  deeper,  sweeter,  homelier  mysteries  and  in- 
tereata  of  the  nert,  writers  of  English  fiction  seldom  venture  to 
extend  their  explorations — 

'  The  rcnwninit  of  thB  Mrongwl  is  alvaya  tbe  beat.' 

Trafford  had  his  way,  and  his  very  quiet,  almost  private, 
wedding,  was  performed  ia  time  to  allow  the  happy  couple  to 
spend  all  the  long  vacation  together  nt  tbe  'leafy  retreat'  in 
Wales,  as  that  gentleman  bad  planned. 

'  I  little  thought  when  we  met  in  Fsns,'  said  the  Earl  to  his 
cousin's  bride,  as  he  handed  her  into  the  Eastnor  fly  which  was  to 
convey  them  to  the  station, '  that  the  first  kiss  yoii  were  to  bestow 
on  me  would  be  as  Geoff  Trafford's  wife.' 

'  Wbat  a  wonderful  ending  I  How  good  you  have  always  bee» 
to  me,  d^ar  Lord  Torchester.' 

'  Well,  take  care  of  Geoff,  for  be  is  a  good  fellow,' 

'  How  awfully  happy  they  are,'  said  the  Earl  enviously,  with  a 

look  half  comic,  haU  wistful  as  he  rejoined  his  cousin,  whom  he 

found  alone  in  the  little  drawing-room. 
'  I  wish,  Margaret,  we  were  going  to  follow  snit.' 
'  Dear  Torchester,  don't  talk  nonsense  to  me  now.' 
'Not  now!     Well,  when  may  I  talk  what  you  choose  to  call 

nonsense,  eh,  filargoret  1 ' 
■  Oh,  I  don't  know  I    When  we  are  under  blue  akies  in  a  southern 

alimate,  perhapt.' 
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event  of  which  no  one  will  mistake  the  importance.    Unlike  most  sequels,  the  various 
stories  cnmpri.sed  in  the  new  volume  are  at  least  equal  to  their  predecessors. 

<<  CAPTAINS   COURAGEOUS."     A  Stobt  of  the  Grand   BAinn. 

By  RuLtv^KD  KiPUNo.     Illustrated  by  I.  W.  Tabxr.    Twenty -first  Thou  aiuid.   (,*rown 

8vo.,  cloth  gilt.    <^8. 
BLACK  ASD  HV//7'/?.—"  A  fine  story." 
Sr.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  A  rattling  good  book." 
WORLD.— '*  A  fine,  wholesome  story." 

A  FLEET  IN  BEING.     Notes  of  Two  Trips  with  the  diannel  SquAdion. 

Thirty-fifth  Thousand.    Crown  Svo.    Sewed,  Is.  net. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d-  net. 
ARMY  AyV  NA  VY  GAZETTE.-"  A  very  admirable  picture  of  the  life  of 
men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  the  shiiw  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet." 
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NOVELS  BY  RHODA  BR0U6HT0N. 

Crovm  8vo.,  6&  each, 

ALAS  I 

"  In  this  novel  the  author  strikefi,  perhape,  a  deeper  and  truer  note  of  human  njmpathx 
fhan  haa  been  audiblo  in  any  other  of  her  fictions.  The  Interest  is  not  only  well  raain- 
taiiieri,  but  wholesome  and  edifying."— TAe  Off  be.  '' 

"  Apart  from  the  interest  of  Uio  plot,  '  Alas !'  is  full  of  bright  word-pictures  of  Floronos 
and  Algiers,  and  of  a  plectsant  and  cultivated  appreciation  (U  their  beauties  which  lend  an 
additional  merit  to  its  pages." — Tht  Momitiff  PoaL 

A  BEQINNEB. 

"  The  novel  displays  all  the  author's  power  of  humorous  characterization,  her  amused 
sense  of  the  comedy  of  life.  It  contains  enchanting  open-air  word-pictures ;  delightful 
chatter  of  children  ;  vivacious  dialogue ;  it  throbs  with  actuality  and  animal  spirits  ;  it  is. 
In  short,  a  characteristic  specimen  of  her  work."— r^  Dailjf  Hevn. 

BELINDA. 

**  Miss  Broughton'a  story  '  Belinda '  in  admirably  told,  with  the  happiest  humour,  the 
closest  and  clearest  character-sketching.  Sarah  is  a  gem— one  of  the  truest,  liveliest,  and 
most  amusing  i)erson»  of  modem  fiction." — The  JForUL 

COMETH  UP  AS  A  FLOWER. 


« 


A  strikingly  original  and  clever  tale,  the  chief  merits  of  which  consist  in  the  powerfuL 
vigorous  manner  of  its  telling,  in  the  exceeding  beauty  and  poetry  of  its  sketches  of 
■oenery,  and  in  the  soliloquies,  sometimes  quaintly  humorous,  sometimes  cynically  bitter, 
■ometunes  i>lidntive  and  melancholy,  which  are  uttered  by  the  heroine." — The  TimeM. 

DEAR  FAUSTINA. 

"  Miss  Broughton  indicates  with  great  skill  how  the  limitations,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
stupidity  of  an  average  family  circle  may  easily  impel  a  generous  nature  to  find  vent  for 
its  altruistic  onoi^es  in  the  field  of  philanthropical  endeavour.  .  .  .  The  denouement 
bring!)  to  an  artistic  and  natural  close  a  study  of  contemporary  manners  which  wUl 
certainly  enhance  the  author's  reputation  as  an  alert  and  penetrating  observer  of  her 
sex."— n<  World, 

**  Comparisons  are  difficult  to  institute,  but  we  do  not  think  it  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  wo  like  MIrs  Rhoda  Broughton's  new  story  at  least  as  well  as  anything  she  has  given 
OS.  Taking  for  her  theme  the  revolt  of  woman,  which  Is  growing  increasingly  popular 
with  writers,  who  either  satirize  or  treat  it  seriously,  Miss  Broufhton  handles  a  particular 
phase  of  the  question  consistently  and  well.  The  satire  of  'Dear  Fftuatina'  is  keen, 
merciless,  and  clever,  and  it  is  so  good-natured  that  all,  save,  possibly,  the  'dear 
Faustinas'  themselves,  can  loin  in  the  laugh  that  is  raised  at  their  expense.  Miss 
Broughton  has  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  grasp  and  interpret  a  situation  humorously, 
and  the  pathos,  without  which  no  life  and  no  story  is  complete,  does  not  suffer  the  mora 
from  this  fact." — The  LiUrarg  World. 

DOCTOR  CUPID. 

'*  Miss  Broughton's  new  novel  is  likely  to  have  an  even  greater  vogue  than  any  of  it* 
predocessors.  It  has  elements  both  of  humour  and  of  pathos,  and  once  taken  up  will 
Tetaii)  the  attention  of  Uie  reader  to  the  dose." — The  Globe, 

"  Bright  and  full  of  movement  as  are  usually  Miss  Broughton's  novels,  few,  if  anr  of 
them,  have  attained  the  degree  of  pathos  which  gives  an  especial  charm  to  her  Latest 
work,  •  Doctor  Cupid.'"— 2%«  Morning  Pott. 

GOOD-BYE,  SWEETHEART! 

"  We  are  more  impressed  l^  this  than  by  any  of  Miss  Broughton's  previous  works.  It 
Is  mora  carefully  worked  oat,  and  conceived  in  a  mnch  higher  spirit.  Miss  Broughtoo 
writes  from  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart.  There  is  a  terrible  realism  about  her. " — The  JMe. 
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Grown  8«o.,  ds,  each, 

JOAN. 

**  There  la  eomethizur  Tery  diatixiot  and  original  in  *  Joan.'  It  la  more  worthy,  man 
noble,  more  unselfish  ttian  any  of  her  predeoossors,  while  the  story  la  to  the  full  aa  ni^ 
and  entertaining  asany  of  those  which  mat  made  Miss  Broughton  famous." — 2V  Dailp  iVhn. 

"  Were  there  ever  more  delightful  figures  in  flotian  than  '  Mr.  Brown '  and  his  feOow 
doggies  in  Mias  Broughton's  *  Joan  T'— TAc  JkUlp  Ktm  (on  another  oeetuion}. 

MBS.  BLIGH. 

"No  one  of  Miss  Broughton's  stories  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure  aa  thia ;  oOt  even 
'  Nancy, '  which  is  probably  her  best ;  not  even  '  Doctor  Oupid,^which  Is  no  daabt  tike  most 
Interesting  of  her  norels.  Rhoda  Broughton  still  takes  the  form  of  an  analyaia  of  wooMa's 
feelings,  and  her  greatest  successes  have  been  achieved  where  she  has  cleany  ootUnad  the 
woman's  character,  and  then  limited  the  rest  d  the  stcxry  to  oiroumstanoea  which  teod  to 
illustrate  that  diaiaoter.  In  her  latest  novel  she  has  been  truer  to  this  psinclple  than  in 
any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is  this  quality  which  makes  us  sar  *  Mrs.  Bli^ '  win  give 
more  pleasure  than  any  other  of  the  sexies.  llie  book  is  a  truer  pioture  of  woman's  love, 
of  her  sacrifice  of  it  to  a  girl,  and  of  the  woman's  only  possible  reward,  Utan  any  Mist 
Broughton  has  yet  given  us.  Time,  practice,  and  a  sense  of  UteruT  art  niavia  nroduoed  Id 
her  a  form  of  skill  m  writing  which  is  apparent  upon  every  page  of  her  new  nory.  How 
the  story  is  worked  out  Miss  Broughton's  readers  will  see  for  uiemaelveB,  and  we  repeat 
that  she  has  given  them  a  novel  more  worthy  of  remembranoe  than  stfiy  aha  has  jtn 
written."— /'aa  Itall  QaxetU. 

NANOY. 

"If  unwearied  brilliancy  of  style,  picturesque  description,  humorona  and  orlginsl 
dialogue,  and  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature  can  make  a  novel  jKnmlar,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  'Nancy'  wlU  take  a  higher  place  than  anytnincf  whl^  Mtas 
Broughton  has  yet  written.    It  is  adniiirable  from  ftnt  to  last." — TJu  Standard. 

NOT  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL. 

"  Mlm  Broughton's  popularity  in  all  ranks  of  society  shows  no  sign  of  decline.  A  short 
time  ago  Captain  Markham,  of  tho  Altrt,  was  introduced  to  her  at  his  own  request.  He 
told  her  that  in  some  remote  Arctic  latitudes  an  ice-bound  mountain  waa  chrlstaDed 
Mount  Rhoda  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  which  her  talea  had  given  to  the 
officers."— rA«  World. 

RED  AS  A  ROSE  IS  SHE. 

"There  are  few  readers  who  will  not  be  fascinated  by  this  tale."— 79W  TJmm 

SOYLLA  OR  OHARYBDIS? 

"  Miss  Broughton's  new  novel  is  one  of  her  best.  The  fine  story,  finely  wroogtit^  of  deep 
human  interest,  with  many  of  those  alight  side-touches  of  observation  and  humour  of  the 
kind  for  which  we  look  in  a  story  by  Miss  Broughton,  is  so  carefully  and  ao  »fc-n^Hy  con- 
structed aa  to  distance  its  predecessors." — The  World. 

SECOND  THOUGHTS. 

"  I  love  the  romances  of  Miss  Broughton ;  I  think  them  much  tnier  to  nature  than 
Ouida's  and  more  impassioned  than  Geoige  Eliot's.  Miss  Broughton's  herolnea  are  liviof 
beings,  having  not  onlv  flesh  and  blood,  but  also  e$prit  and  soul;  to  a  word,  they  are  raw 
women,  neither  animals  nor  angels,  but  allied  to  both.**— Aimaft  Thbuker. 
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BY   F.    MARION    CRAWFORD. 

Fcap.  8yo.,  Si. 
LOVB  IK  IDLENESS :  A  Bar  Harbour  Tale. 

9AIIT  NB  WS.—"  A  trifle  of  delicate  design  and  chMrmlng  workmanflhip." 
SATURDAY  i{J?r/J7IP.—"  The  heroine  is  an  admirable  study,  and  eomethlng  nefw  to 
floti<m.  .  .  .  She  haa  two  admlren,  and  her  relations  with  these  and  three  maiden  alaterai 
who  sre  delightfully  fetched,  form  the  pith  of  a  most  fascinating  story." 

Crown  Sto.,  6s. 
OOBLEONE :  A  Tale  of  SicUy. 

IJTBRATURB.—"  An  exciting  and  dmmatio  story."* 

ifVRNlHO  POST.—**  A  delightful  noveL" 

PALL  MALL  OAZBTTS.—**  A  wpleadid  romance." 

Crown  Sto.,  Ss.  6d.  each. 
MB.  ISAACS :  A  Tale  of  Modem  India. 

ATHBNJBUM.—**  A  work  of  unusual  ability.  ...  It  fully  deeerres  the  notice  it  laaort 
to  attract."  

DOCTOB  OLAUDIUS :  A  True  Storj. 

ATHBNJBUM.—*'  ^T.  Crawford  has  achiered  another  suoceas.  .  .  .  Pew  raosnt  books 
hare  been  so  difficult  to  lay  down  when  once  begun." 

A  BOMAN  SINGER 

TIMB8. — "  A  masterpiece  of  narratiTe.  .  .  .  Unlike  any  other  romanoe  in  Bnglidi 
literature.  .  .  .  The  characters  in  the  noTel  possess  strong  IndiTiduallty,  brought  out 
rimply  by  1^  native  stroMS  of  the  story." 

ZOBOASTEB. 

OUARDIAjr, — "  An  instance  of  the  highest  and  noblest  form  of  noreL  .  .  .  Alike  in  th* 
originality  of  its  conception  and  the  power  with  which  it  is  wrought  out,  it  stands  on  a 
level  that  is  almost  entirely  its  own. 

MABZIO'S  OBUOIFIZ. 

TtMBS. — "  A  subtle  compound  of  artistic  feeling,  avarice,  malioo,  and  criminal  fr«n^ 
Is  this  carver  of  silver  chalices  and  crucifixes." 

A  TALE  OF  A  LONELY  PABISH. 

OUARDI AN.— "The  tale  is  written  withaU  Mr.  Crawford's  skill." 
£  J  TURDA  7  RBVIBW.—"  Unlike  most  novels,  '  A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish  goes  on  Im- 
proving up  to  the  end." 

PAX7L  PATOFP. 

ST.  JAMSSrS  GAZETTB.—"  Tho  action  of  the  story  never  flsgs.  .  .  .  Those  wh* 
neglect  to  read  '  Paul  Patoff '  will  throw  away  a  very  pleasurable  opportunity." 

WITH  THE  IMMOBTALS. 

8PBCTAT0R. — "  It  is  a  book  which,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  its  foiM. 
eaanot  fail  to  please  a  reader  who  enjoys  crisp,  clear,  vigorous  writfog,  and  thoughts  I^M 
are  alike  original  and  sxiggestlve." 

GBEIFENSTEIN.  » 

8PBCTAT0R,—"  Altogether,  we  like  *  Oreifenstein '  decidedly— so  much  so  as  to  doubt 
whether  it  does  not  dislodge  '  A  Roman  Singer '  from  the  place  heveto  occupied  by  tht 
lattor  as  our  favourito  amongst  Mr.  Crawford's  novels." 

TAaXJISABA 

PALL  MALL  OAZBTTB.—"OKanat  fail  to  be  read  with  interert  and  pleasum  bj  aO  ta 
whom  clever  oharacterisatioin  and  delicate  drawing  make  appeaL" 

A  BOSE  OF  TESTEBDAT. 

8PBAKSR,—"  It  Is  told  with  all  Mr.  Crawford's  refinement  and  subtlety.  .  .  .  T1i«r«  la 
something  In  '  A  Rose  of  Yesterday '  which  makes  the  book  linger  wi^  a  disttnot  aroaia 
oi  Ito  own  In  the  reader's  memory." 
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BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD-«n«««i. 

Orown  8yo.,  88.'6d.  each. 

SANT'  ILARIO. 

A THBNJBUM.— "The  plot  Ib  skilfully  ocmoooted,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  to  tbs 
snd.  Tlie  Turioas  STents,  romantic  and  eron  sdnsational,  follow  naturally  and  naatlj,  and 
the  whole  is  a  very  dever  piece  of  work." 

A  CIGABETTE-MAKEB'S  BOKANCB. 

T1MB8.—"  The  idea  is  original  in  a  striking  degree." 

OLOBB.—"  We  are  inclined  to  think  this  is  the  best  of  Mr.  IDarlon  Oawford*a  storiss." 

KHALED :  A  Tale  of  Arabia. 

AifTI' JACOBIN. — "Mr.  Crawford  has  written  some  stories  more  powerful,  bat  none 
more  attractlTe  than  this." 

THE  THBEE  FATES. 

NATIONAL  0B8EBVBR.—" A.  brilliant  variation  from  Mr.  F.  Marion  Chuwfocd's 
wonted  style.  .  .  .  Increases  in  strength  and  in  interest  even  to  the  end." 

THE  WITCH  OF  PBAOTJE. 

ACADBMT. — "  Is  so  remarkable  a  book  as  to  be  certain  of  as  wide  a  popularity  aa  any 
ef  its  predoccsftors ;  it  is  a  romance  of  singular  daring  and  power.  .  .  .  Written  with  a 
power  which  shows  a  growing  and  not  a  waning  maturity  of  talent." 

MABION  DABOHE :  A  Story  without  Oomment. 

A  THBNJEUM. — "  The  characters  are  thoroughly  interesting,  the  dialogue  easy,  and  the 
rituations  effective.  .  .  .  Readers  in  seeurch  of  a  good  novel  may  be  recommended  to  lose 
no  time  In  making  the  acquaintance  of  Marion  l3«rche,  her  devot«d  friends,  and  her  one 

enemy."  

EATHABINE  LAXTDEBDALE. 

PUNCH, — "Admirable  in  its  simple  pathos,  its  unforced  humour,  and,  aboTe  all.  In  its 
truth  to  human  nature." 

THE  CHILDBEN  OF  THE  KING. 

DAILY  CHROyiCLE.—^Ur.  Gvawford  has  not  done  better  than  'The  Childivn  ot  tbe 
King '  for  a  loag  time.    The  story  itself  is  a  simple  and  beautiful  one." 

PIETBO  GHISLEBI. 

BPBAKBR. — "Mr.  Marion  Crawford  is  an  artist,  and  a  great  one,  and  he  has  bean 
brilliantly  successful  in  a  task  in  which  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  writers  wookl 
have  failed." 

DON  OBSINO. 

ATUENXUM.—**  *  Don  Orsino '  is  a  story  with  many  strong  points,  and  it  Is  tdd  witk 
all  the  spirit  we  have  been  wont  to  expect  from  its  auuior." 

CASA  BBACGIO. 

QUARDIAN.—"A  very  powerful  tragedy  and  a  finished  work  of  arl** 

ADAM  JOHNSTONE'S  SON. 

DAILY  NEWS. — "Mr.  Crawford  has  written  stories  richer  in  incident  and  move 
powerful  in  intention,  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  handled  more  deftly  or  ahown  a 
more  delicate  insight  into  tendencies  that  go  towards  making  some  of  the  mors  splrttosl 
tragedies  of  life." 

^^  THE  BAIiSTONa 

ATHSNjEUM.— '"The  present  instalment  of  what  promises  te  be  a  vary  Telconlnoos 
family  history,  increasing  in  interest  and  power  as  it  develops,  tarns  upon  the  deatii  of 
Robert  and  the  dlspositTon  of  his  millions,  which  afford  ample  scope  for  the  author^s 
pleasantly  ingenious  talent  in  raising  and  surmounting  difficulties  of  details.** 
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BY  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD. 

Crown  8vo.,  68.  each. 
A  BOKAKCE  OF  CANVAS  TOWN,  and  other  Stories. 

ATI/SNJBUM,—**  The  book  is  intereatiug  for  its  obviouB  insight  into  lif e  in  th« 
Australian  bush." 

PLAIN  LIVING :  A  Busli  Idyll. 

ACADEMY, — "A  hearty  story,  deriving  charm  frum  the  odours  of  the  bush,  and  the 
bleating  of  incalculable  sbevp." 

THY  BTJN  HOME. 
A  THBNJEUM.—^"'  Rolf  Boldrewood's  last  storv  is  a  racy  volume.    It  has  many  of  the 
best  qualities  of  Whyte  Melville,  the  breesy  freumess  and  vigour  of  Frank  Smedley.  wiUi 
the  dash  and  something  A  the  abandon  of  Lever.  .  .  .  His  last  volume  is  one  of  his  best." 

THE  SEALSKIN  CLOAK 

TJMS8.—"  A  well-written  story. " 

THE  CROOKED  STICK ;  or,  Pollie's  Probation. 

ACADEMY,—"  A  charming  picture  of  Australian  station  life." 

OLD  MELB0T7B.NE  MEMORIES. 

NATIONAL  OBSEHVBH.—**HiB  book  deserves  to  be  read  in  England  with  as  mo^ 
appreciation  as  it  has  already  gained  in  the  country  of  its  birth.** 

Orown  8vo.,  Ss.  6d.  each. 

BOBBERY  UNDER  ARMa 

A  8T0BT  OF  LIFE  AND  ADVKNTURB  IN  TUB  BUSH  AND  IN  THB 

OOLD-FISLDS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

GUARD  IAN.—**  A  singularly  spirited  and  stirring  tale  of  Australian  Ufe,  chiefly  in  the 
remoter  settloments.  .  .  .  Altoeether  it  is  a  capital  story,  full  of  wild  adventure  and 
startling  incidents,  and  told  with  a  genuine  simplicity  and  quiet  appearance  of  truth,  as 
if  the  writer  were  mlly  drawing  upon  his  memory  ratlier  than  his  imagination." 

A  MODERN  BUCCANEER. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.—*'  We  do  not  forget  *  Robbery  Under  Arms,'  or  any  of  its  various 
successors  when  we  say  that  Rolf  Uoldrowood  has  never  done  anything  so  good  as 
'  A  Modem  Buccaneer.'    It  is  good,  too,  in  a  manner  which  is  for  the  author  a  new  one.** 

THE  MINER'S  RIGHT  :  A  Tale  of  the  Australian  Gold-fields. 

WORLD.—**  Full  of  good  passsges— passages  aboundincr  in  vivacity,  in  the  colour  and 
]«layoflife.  .  .  .  The  pith  of  the  book  lies  in  its  singularly  fresh  and  vivid  pictures  of  the 
humours  of  the  gold-fields — tragic  humours  enough  they  are,  too,  here  and  again." 

THE  SaUATTER'S  DREAM. 

FIELD.—**  The  details  are  filled  iu  by  a  hand  evidently  well  ounveraaut  with  his  subject, 
aiid  everything  is  ben  trovato,  If  not  actually  true.  A  perusal  of  these  cheerfully-written 
I  •ages  will  probably  give  a  better  idea  of  realities  of  Australian  life  than  could  be  obtained 
I  rum  msmy  more  pretentious  works." 

A  SYDNEY-SIDE  SAXON. 

GLASGOW  HERALD.— *"lho  interest  never  flags,  and  altogether  'A  Sydnoy-Side 
Saxon  *  is  a  roidly  rufi-cahing  buok." 

A  COLONIAL  REFORMER. 

ATHENJiUM.—**  A  series  of  natural  and  entertaining  pictures  of  Australian  life,  which 

are,  above  all  things,  readable."  

NEVERMORE. 
0B8ER  VER,—**  An  exciting  storv  of  Ballant  In  the  fifties.    Its  hero.  Lance  Trevanion, 
ist  a  character  which  for  force  of  delineation  has  no  equal  in  Rolf  Boldrewood's  previous 
uuvels." 

Foolscap  8vo.,  2d. 

THE  SPHINX  OF  EAGLEHAWK :  A  Tale  of  Old  Bendigo. 

[MaemUlan't  Poekti  Aovcto. 
QUEEN.— ** Then  is  the  usual  mysteiy,  the  usual  admirable  gold-fields  local  colour, 
<^-hich  we  expect  from  our  favourite,  Kolf  Boldrewood." 
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MAGMILLAN'S  ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

Bound  in  a  new  and  elegant  style  in  special  dedgns  by  M.  A.  A.  Turbatkb,  full  gilt  iid«i 

and  gilt  edges.    Crown  8to.,  Ss.  per  volunie.    Also  to  be  had  in  plain 

cloth,  uncut  edges,  at  8b.  6d.  per  volume. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK 

Five  Volumes.    With  Introductions  by  Prof.  Gborok  Sainthbubt. 

Ma/cf  Marian  and  Crotchet  Castto.    Illustrated  by  F.  U.  TowNKSwn. 

Hoattiona  Hall  and  NlQhUnare  Abbey.    Dlustratod  by  II.  li.  Millak. 

Gryli  Grana^'    niustrated  by  F.  11.  Townhknd. 

Mmllncourtm    Jllustnit^d  by  F.  U.  Townsksd. 

MIsfortunom  of  Etphin  and  Ro€§odat>hnOm    Illustrated  by  F.  H.  To' 

«*«  Tfu  Five  Volume$  in  a  Cloth  Cabhutt  26«. 

THE  WORKS  OF  MARIA  EDQEWORTH 

Six  Volumes.    With  Introductions  by  Annb  Tuackkray  Ritcuib. 

CastIo  Rackront  and  tho  AbsontoOm    Illustrated  by  Ciutu  HAMMOMn. 

Ormondm    Illustrated  by  Carl  Schlobsskr. 

Popular  TaioSm    Illustratod  by  Chris  Hammond.  ! 

Holonm    Illustrated  bv  Chris  Hammond. 

Bolint/Om    Illustrated  by  Chris  Hammond. 

Paront'8  Asslstantm    Illustrated  by  Chris  Hammoitd. 

«*«  Tfu  Six  Volunu$  in  a  Cloth  OaHitH,  80k. 

THE  WORKS  OF  JANE  AUSTEN. 
Five  Volumes.    With  Introductions  by  Al'stin  Dojbom. 

Pr§€lo  and  Projudice,    Illustratod  by  Charlcs  B.  Bkook. 

Sonae  and  SonalblUty.    Ilustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Entma.     lUustratcd  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Mansflold  Park,     lUuHtnitcd  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Northangor  Abboy  and  Perauaslonm    lUustnitcd  by  Hugh  Thombom. 

«*,  The  Five  Volumes  in  a  Cloth  Cai^net^  iba. 

THE  WORKS  OF  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT. 

Twelve  Volumes.    With  Introductions  by  David  Uannay. 

Japhet  In  Soaroh  of  a  Father,    Illustrated  by  Hbnry  M.  Brook. 

Jacob  Falthfulm    Illustrated  by  Hkkry  M.  Brock. 

Peter  Simple,    niustruted  by  J.  Ayton  Symington. 

MIdshlpntan  Easy,    Illustrated  by  Frko  Pkoram. 

The  King '8  Own,    Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsknd. 

The  Phantom  Ship,    Illustrated  bv  H.  R.  Millar. 

Snewleyyowm    llluBtrat<>d  by  II.  R  Millar. 

Poor  Jack,    Illustratod  by  Frrd  Pkoram. 

The  Pirate  and  the  Three  Cutters,    lllustrattid  by  E.  J.  Sullivan. 

Masterman  Ready,    Illustratod  by  Frkd  Pkgram. 

Frank  Mlldmay,    Tlhistrated  by  H.  R.  Mill,  c 

New^ton  Forstor,    Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sullivan. 

,*«  The  Twelve  Voluma  in  Tw>  Cloth  CahineU,  80*.  mdb. 

WORKS  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 
Sybil f   or,  The  Two  Nations,  etc.      By  Benjamin    Disrajeli.    Illustrated  by 

Pegram.    With  Introduction  by  H.  D.  Traill. 
Lavengro,    By  Gkok(;k  Borrow.    Illustrated  by  S.  J.  Suluvan.    With  Introdoclioa 

by  AuouBTiNB  Bihrkll,  Q.C,  M.P. 
Handy  Andy,    By  Samukl  Lovbr.    Illustratod  by  H.  M.  Bbock     With  Introductioe 

by  diARLKs  Whibley. 
Tont  Cringle* 8  Log,    By  Michael  Scx>it.    Illustrated  by  J.   Aytom  SYMiNonm 

With  iTitnxiuction  by  Mowbray  Morris. 
Annale  of  the  Pariah,    By  John  Galt.    Illustrated  by  Charueb  B.  Brock.    With 

Introduction  by  Alfred  Aingeh. 
Adventurea  of  HaJJI'Baba  of  Ispahan,    By  James  Mobibb.     Illostrated  tf 

H.  li.  Millar.    With  Introduction  by  Lord  Curzon  of  Kkolbston. 
Westvtfard  Ho  I    By  Charles  Kingsley.    Illustrated  by  Cuarlbb  B.  Bmoox. 
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MACMILLAN'S  SIXPENNY  SERIES 

OF 

POPULAR  COPYRIGHT  WORKS. 

By  Chablbs  Einoslbt. 
WESTWARD  HO  f  YEAST. 


HYPATIA. 
ALTON  LOCKE. 


HEREWARD  THE  WAKE. 
TWO  YEARS  AGO. 


TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOLDAYS.    By  T.  Hughes. 

ROBBERY  UNDER  ARMS.    By  Bolf  Boldrkwood. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OP  MORRICE  BUCKLER.  By 
A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

MR.  ISAACS :  A  Tale  of  Modem  India.  By  F.  Mabion 
Cbawfobd. 

EIIRSTEEN :  The  Story  of  a  Scotch  Family  Seventy 

Years  A^O*    By  Mbs.  Oliphant. 
DOVE  IN  THE  EAGLE'S  NEST.    By  Chablottb  M.Yonob. 
A  ROMAN  SINGER.    By  P.  Mabion  Cbawpobd. 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND.  By 
Lewis  Cabboll.    With  forty-two  Ulustrations  by  John  Tenniel. 

THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS  AND  WHAT 
ALICE  FOUND  THERE.  By  Lewis  Cabboll.  With  fifty 
Ulustrations  by  John  Tenniel. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  LIFE.  By  The  Bt  Hon.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  etc. 

POEMS,  includingr  IN  MEMORTAM.    By  Lobd  Tennyson. 

[April,  1890. 

MAUD,  THE  PRINCESS,  ENOCH  ARDEN,  and 
other  Poems.    By  Lobd  Tennyson.  [April,  1891). 

MY  FRIEND  JIM.     By  W.  E.  Nobbis.  [May,  1899. 

MISUNDERSTOOD.    By  Plobknce  Montgomebt.      [June,  1899. 

A  CIGARETTE  MAKER'S  ROMANCE.  By  F.  Mabion 
Cbaweobo.  [July,  1899. 

THE  FOREST  LOVERS.    By  Maubice  Hewlett.  [August,  1899. 
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Novels    by   Charlotte    M.   Yonge. 

Crown  8vo.       3/6  each, 

THB  HEIR  OF  BBDOLYFFE. 

HBABTSEASE.  i    HOPES  AND   FEABS. 

DYNBVOR  TERRACE.      I   THE  DAISY  CHAIN. 

THE  TRIAL:  MORE  LINKS  OF  THE  DAISY  CHAIN. 

PILLARS  OF  THE  HOUSE.     Vol.  L 

PILLARS  OF  THE  HOUSE.    VoL  n. 

THE  YOUNG  STEPMOTHER. 

THE  CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

THE  THREE  BRIDES. 

MY  YOUNG  ALCIDES.      |   THE  CAGED  LION. 

THE  DOVE  IN  THE  EAGLE'S  NEST. 

THE  CHAPLET  OF  PEARLS. 

LADY  HESTER,  AND  THE  DANVERS  PAPERS. 

MAGNUM  BONUM.  j   LOVE  AND  LIFE. 

UNKNOWN  TO  HISTORY. 

STRAY  PEARLS. 

THE  ARMOURER'S  'PRENTICES. 

THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  SHIELD. 

NUTTIE'S  FATHER. 

SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS. 

CHANTRY  HOUSE. 

A  MODERN  TELEMACHUS. 

BYE-WORDS. 

BEBCHCROFT  AT  ROCKSTONB. 

MORE  BY  WORDS. 

A  REPUTED  CHANGELING. 

THE  LITTLE  DUKE. 

THE  LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAGE. 

P'S  AND  Q'S,  AND  LITTLE  LUCY'S  WONDERFUL 
GLOBE. 

TWO  PENNILESS  PRINCESSES. 

THAT  STICK. 

AN  OLD  WOMAN'S  OUTLOOK. 

GRISLY  GRISELL. 
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By    RUDYARD    KIPLING. 

THE  DAyS  "WOBK.     Forty-fifth  ThoDBimd.    Crown  8to.    C«. 
PLAIN  TALES    FROM  THE  HILLS.      Thirtj-wventi. 

'I'housand.     Crown  8to.    6i. 

LIFE'S  HANDICAP.     Bfin«    Stories   o(   Mine   Own    People. 

Twenty -aeve nth  Thousand.     Crown  8¥0.    6j, 
MANY  INVENTIONS.  Twenty-fourth  Thoua&nd;  Crown  S»o.  Gt. 
THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED.     He-written  and  conBiderably 

enlarged.    Twentj-ailth  ThoaBand.    Crown  Sfo.    6t. 

TXTEE  "WILLIE  WINKIE,  and  other  Stories.     Ccown  6vo.    Cs. 
SOLDIEBS  THREE,  and  other  Stories.     Crown  8to.     G<. 
SOLDIER  TALES.    With  IllaBtratioos  by  A.  B.  HAnmicE.  Ninth 

ThoQfland.     Crown  8vo,     6». 

THE  JUNGLE  BOOK.     With  lUuBtralions  by  J.  L.  KttLreo, 

W.  H.  DfuxB,  and  P.  Fbenzext.    Fortieth  ThoDsand.     Crown  Svo. 

Cloth  cilt.     " 


pile.     Gi. 


>  KiPUMO.    Twenty-ninth  Thousand.    Crown  8va.    Cloth 

"CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS."    A  Story  of  the  Qrand  Banks. 

Illustrated  by  I.  W.  Taqeh.   Twenty-aeoond  Thousand.  Crown  8vo. 

Cloth  silt.    6t. 
A  FLEET  IN  BEING.     Notes  of  Two  Trips  with  the  Channel 

Sqnadrou.     Thirty.fifth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.     Bewed,  It.  net : 

Cloth,  It.  6<1.  net. 


THE  HOVELS  OF  ROSA  HODCBETTE  CARET. 

Crmon  8vo.     Bbie  cloth,  gilt  Uttertd.     38.  6d.  each. 

NELLIE'S    MEMORIES.  80th  Thoosaiia. 

WEE    WIFIB.  22ndThoMftnd. 
BARBARA    HEATHCOTE'S    TRIAL.         2Mh  Thonsand. 

ROBERT    ORD'S    ATONEMENT.  17th  Thousand. 

WOOED    AND    MARRIED.  SIst  Thonsana. 

HBRIOTS    OHOICa  leth  Thousand. 

QUEENIE'S    WHIM.  18th  Thonaand. 

MARY    ST.    JOHN.  ISth  ThousaDd. 

NOT    LIKE    OTHER    GIRLS.  19th  ThoDsand. 

FOR    LILIAB.  14th  Thousand. 

UNCLE    MAX.  Ifith  Thonsana. 

ONLY    THE    GOVERNESS.  l«th  Thoniand. 

LOVER    OR    PRIElNDf  12th  Thousand. 

BASIL    LYNDHURST.  10th  Thoosand. 
BIB  GODFREYS  GRAND -DAUGHTERS.  Bth  Thousand. 

TEE    OLD    OLD   STORY.  8th  Thousand. 

MISTRESS   OF   BRAE    FARM.  lOth  Thooiand. 
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MRS.  HENRY  WOOD'S  NOVELS. 

drown  8bo.,  boiMd  wOrean  OtoA,    Price  2/-  eaek  ; 
Bovnd  M  Scarlet  doth.    Price  2/6  each. 


EAST    LTNNm  480tti 

THE  CHANNINOS.  SOOth 
MRS.  HALLIBURTON'S  TBOUBLEa  IfiOth 
THE  SHADOW  OF  AHHT.YDYAT. 
LORD  OAKBURN'S  DAUGEtTBBS. 
VERNER'S    PRIDE, 

BOLAND  YOBKEL  ISOth 

JOHNNY    LUDLOW    KirtSwiM.  lilst 

HILDRBD    ARKBLL.  SOth 

ST.   MARTIN'S   BVB.  76th 

TREVLYN  HOLD.  66th 

GEORGE  OANTERBUBYS  WILL.  70th 

,  THE    RED    COURT    FARM.  SOth 

■WITHIN    THE    MAZE.  113th 

ELSTER'S    FOLLY  60th 

loADY    ADELAIDE.  60th 

OSWALD    CRAY.  60th 

JOHNNY  LUDLO'W.    Seoond  Serial  B5th 

ANNE  HEREFORD.  Mth 

DENE  HOLLOW.  60Ui 

EDINA.  46th 

A  LIFE'S  BEOBBT.  6Sth 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HALHWELL.  80th 

POMBROY  ABBEY  *8th 

COURT  NBTHERLEIOH.  «th 

THE  MASTER  OP  OBEYLANDS.  soth 


THE  STORY  OF  CHARLES  BTBANQR  istb 


ASHLEY. 

BBBST  RANH. 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.    Third  SerioB. 

ORVILLE  COLLEOa 

I^DY  GRACE. 

ADAM   OBAINOEB.    New  Edition. 

THE  UNHOLY  WISH.    No-EditioD. 

JOHNNY   LUDLOW.    Fonrth  SeriM. 

JOHNNY   LtJDLOW.     Fifth  Seriea. 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW,    Sixth  Series. 


16th 
4and 
2ard 
88th 


ThoDsuid. 
ThoDs&Dd. 

Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thoasuid. 
ThonsMid. 
ThoQund. 
Thoasand. 
Thoound. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
ThoQEsnd. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Tboaund. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
TbouMud. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thousand. 
Thoosand. 
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